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S the  sap  flows 
through  the  branches  of  the 
vine  and  vitalizes  the  whole 
organism  so  that  it  bursts 
into  the  beauty  and  foliage 
and  blossom  and  finally  into 
fruit,  so  through  the  lives  of 
men  and  women,  inwardly 
responsive  and  joyously  re- 
ceptive, the  life  of  God  as 
Spirit  flows,  carrying  vitality, 
awakening  love,  creating  pas- 
sion for  goodness,  kindling 
the  fervor  of  consecration 
and  producing  that  living 
body,  that  organism  of  the 
Spirit,  that  “blessed  commu- 
nitywhich  continues 
through  the  centuries  the 
revelation  of  God  as  love  and 
tenderness  and  eternal  good- 
ness.— Rufus  M.  Jones 
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Internationally  Speaking 

THE  “Big  Four”  meetings  scheduled  to  begin  on 
July  18  in  Geneva  should  be  seen  in  perspective. 
A meeting  of  heads  of  governments  cannot  solve  all 
problems.  It  is  only  expected  to  last  six  days;  it  must 
face  difficulties  that  have  defied  negotiation  for  ten 
years.  Its  usefulness  will  be  reduced  if  it  is  expected 
to  do  more  than  it  can. 

While  President  Eisenhower,  Prime  Minister  Sir 
Anthony  Eden,  Premier  Faure  of  France,  and  the  Rus- 
sian delegate  (it  is  not  certain  that  Premier  Bulganin 
is  to  attend  personally)  cannot  be  expected  in  six  days 
to  solve  all  the  problems,  they  can  do  much  to  improve 
the  emotional  and  intellectual  climate  in  which  the  hard 
continual  work  of  solving  international  conflicts  is 
carried  on. 

Disarmament 

One  of  the  most  basic  of  these  conflicts  arises  from 
the  quest  for  national  security.  When  individual  nations 
seek  security  by  means  of  their  own  armed  force,  each 
increases  its  ability  to  injure  its  neighbors  as  it  increases 
the  military  power  with  which  it  hopes  to  defend  itself. 
The  neighbors  do  likewise.  The  result  is  increasing 
insecurity  for  all.  Therefore  any  final  solution  of  the 
present  East-West  tension  requires  progress  along  two 
lines:  (1)  increasing  the  ability  of  the  United  Nations 
to  provide  means  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
between  nations;  and  (2)  starting  the  process  of  limit- 
ing and  reducing  armaments  under  international  regu- 
lation and  supervision.  Neither  of  these  advances  re- 
quires changes  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Progress  along  both  lines  can  be  made  now,  if  the  na- 
tions want  to  make  it.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  for  nations 
to  obstruct  progress  without  technically  violating  the 
Charter.  In  the  League  of  Nations,  where  formal  una- 
nimity was  required,  progress  was  often  made  by  mak- 
ing agreements  among  the  nations  ready  to  agree,  keep- 
ing the  agreements  open  for  later  adherence  by  other 
nations.  The  chief  armed  nations,  if  they  really  want 
to  reduce  the  burden  and  risk  of  armaments,  might 
succeed  in  making  such  an  agreement  with  considerable 
power  of  attraction. 

Is  There  Desire  for  It? 

Some  observers  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  eager 
for  disarmament  in  order  to  release  resources  to  meet 
the  urgent  needs  of  its  population,  which  appears  to  be 
increasing  faster  than  its  agricultural  production.  These 
observers  add  that  Russian  theorists  regard  the  United 
States  arms  program  as  a means  of  avoiding  problems 
of  overproduction  in  America  and  that  they  hope  that 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Editorial 

To  Our  Readers 

THE  members  of  the  Friends  Publishing  Corporation, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Friends  Journal,  the 
Associates,  and  the  Staff  want  to  express  their  gratitude 
to  our  readers  everywhere  for  the  interest  and  support 
that  have  accompanied  our  effort  to  establish  the  Friends 
Journal,  of  which  this  is  the  first  issue.  Much  thought 
and  labor  have  gone  into  creating  it,  and  we  know  that 
the  silent  prayers  of  many  Friends  have  also  strengthened 
us  in  the  undertaking.  We  are  counting  on  the  con- 
tinued and  active  interest  of  our  readers  in  the  future. 

The  present  Friends  Journal  succeeds  The  Friend, 
published  continuously  since  1827,  and  the  Friends 
Intelligencer,  published  since  1844.  The  merger  of  the 
two  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings  earlier  this  year  and 
developments  in  other  eastern  Yearly  Meetings  have 
given  as  much  vision  to  this  enterprise  as  did  the  new 
sense  of  unity  in  American  Quakerdom  resulting  from 
the  1952  World  Conference  at  Oxford.  We  believe  that 
our  religious  witness  as  well  as  our  testimonies  for  peace, 
social  and  racial  reconciliation  requires  a vigorous  jour- 
nalistic expression.  The  Friends  Journal  will  endeavor 
to  speak  to  the  spiritual  situation  of  modern  man  and 
support,  or  stimulate,  the  aspirations  of  our  meetings 
for  worship  and  the  more  tangible  efforts  of  Friends 
along  various  lines  of  practical  endeavor.  Our  new 
paper  needs,  in  turn,  to  benefit  from  the  spiritual  essence 
that  lives  and  grows  in  our  homes.  Meetings,  and  schools. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Word 

A RELIGIOUS  publication  must  be  the  last  to  sur- 
render to  the  pessimism  that  the  spoken  and  writ- 
ten word  is  losing  power  in  the  face  of  an  insistently 
indifferent  or  even  hostile  reality.  It  must  articulate  the 
living  faith  of  its  readers  and  supporters,  as  it  may  also 
have  to  register  some  shortcomings  in  Christian  society. 
The  ministry  of  the  word  must  remain  conscious  of  the 
supreme  fact  that  essential  Christianity  exists  first  and 
foremost  in  the  lives  of  men;  that  it  must  restore  the 
“present  tense”  to  the  indwelling  glory  and  fulness  of 
our  faith;  and  that  Christian  brotherhood  must  be  prac- 


Comments 

ticed  in  fields  considerably  more  daring  than  our  tradi- 
tional ventures  have  been.  Our  growing  ecumenical 
orientation  and  the  tightening  of  the  fabric  of  Christian 
life  evident,  for  example,  in  the  Laymen’s  Movement, 
may  well  signal  a greater  readiness  for  such  broader  tasks. 
The  written  and  spoken  word  must  remain  a servant 
to  this  spirit,  nourishing,  encouraging,  and  perhaps  also 
guarding  it.  But  a Christian  life  must  be  our  first  con- 
cern. “You  are  my  friends  if  you  do  what  I command 
you”  (John  15:14). 

Faith  and  Commitment 

MODERN  man  tries  perhaps  more  desperately  than 
earlier  generations  to  shape  his  destiny  without 
God.  Yet  God  will  not  be  without  man.  We  forget  that 
Jesus  Christ  demands  that  we  live  lives  of  quiet  heroism. 
Too  many  of  us  are  without  a spiritual  home  and  use 
our  religion  as  a veneer  for  adjustable  ethics,  whereas 
our  faith  ought  to  remain  the  citadel  of  moral  certainties 
and  continuing  vision.  We  suffer  from  indecision  in 
vaguely  holding  on  to  Christian  ideals  but  not  daring 
to  apply  them  to  public  life  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
warning  has  become  imperative  not  to  let  suspicion 
be  a patriotic  virtue  at  home  and  a corroding  factor  in 
our  international  relations.  A sincere  commitment  to 
peace  is  likely  to  require  risks  and  investments  of  a 
kind  that  will  involve  sacrifices  greater  than  those  asso- 
ciated with  warfare. 

A Sense  of  Dialogue 

A S indicated  in  the  list  of  Contributing  Correspond- 
ii.  ents  at  home  and  abroad,  published  in  the  mast- 
head of  the  Friends  Journal,  we  are  planning  from  time 
to  time  to  publish  letters  from  the  United  States  and 
abroad  that  may  interpret  some  of  the  current  “tempera- 
ture readings”  in  world  affairs.  They  cannot  replace 
the  more  complete  information  found  in  daily  news 
releases,  but  they  are  meant  to  enliven  our  sympathies 
for  the  needy  everywhere,  as  they  may  help  also  in  coun- 
teracting modern  pessimism  by  registering  efforts  to  help 
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and  share  and  to  realize  the  higher  challenge  in  the 
events  of  our  time. 

A religious  journal  ought  to  convey  a sense  of 
dialogue  not  only  with  the  problems  of  our  time  but 
also  within  the  community  of  its  readers.  We  invite 
active  participation  in  the  open  forum  of  our  “Letters 
to  the  Editor.”  Both  parent  magazines  have  in  the  past 
profited  from  criticism  and  suggestions  dealing  with 
editorial  policies.  A religious  periodical  tends  also  to 
impart  a sense  of  communal  ownership  such  as  hardly 


any  other  periodical  is  able  to  transmit.  Our  new  journal 
goes  to  Friends  and  readers  from  other  groups  in  all 
48  states  of  the  Union  and  to  42  foreign  countries.  Such 
wide  distribution  implies  grave  obligations.  We  are 
certain  that  our  readers  will  not  fail  us  in  this  new 
journalistic  venture  of  “publishing  the  Truth”  as  freely 
as  our  spiritual  forbears  did  hundreds  of  years  ago  under 
circumstances  which  were  in  many  respects  more  hazard- 
ous than  our  own.  Their  undaunted  faith  in  God’s 
blessings  should  also  be  our  guide. 


Meditations  on  a Theme  by  John  Woolman 

By  CORNELIUS  KRUSE 


FRIENDS  have  an  unusually  rich  heritage  of  mem- 
orable expressions  of  important  Quaker  insights 
recorded  by  leading  Friends  throughout  the  three  cen- 
turies of  Quaker  history.  Each  Friend  no  doubt  has  his 
own  favorites.  To  me  of  all  the  many  moving  and  beau- 
tiful passages  found  in  John  Woolman’s  writings  the 
most  enduringly  inspiring  and  perpetually  appealing 
is  this  paragraph,  found  rather  unexpectedly  at  the  close 
of  the  Second  Part  of  his  Considerations  on  Keeping 
Negroes,  published  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1762: 

There  is  a Principle  which  is  pure,  placed  in  the 
human  Mind,  which  in  different  Places  and  Ages 
hath  had  different  Names:  it  is,  however,  pure,  and 
proceeds  from  God.  It  is  deep,  and  inward,  confined 
to  no  Forms  of  Religion  nor  excluded  from  any, 
where  the  Heart  stands  in  perfect  Sincerity.  In  whom- 
soever this  takes  Root  and  grows,  of  what  Nation 
soever,  they  become  Brethren,  in  the  best  Sense  of 
the  Expression. 

This  statement,  worked  out,  one  feels,  with  loving 
care,  and  remarkably  impressive  in  its  compactness,  is 
to  me  the  epitome  of  Quaker  attitude  to  high  religions 
everywhere  and  to  those  “whose  heart  stands  in  perfect 
sincerity”  in  their  efforts  to  be  faithful  to  their  basic 
truths.  In  simple  eloquence  it  expresses  the  high  Quaker 
hope  for  the  establishment  of  one  world  based  on  love 
and  concern. 

The  Unity  of  All  Mankind 
John  Woolman’s  immediate  purpose  in  referring  to 
this  true  Principle  was,  of  course,  to  show  the  divine 
basis  of  a love  of  mankind  that  would  recognize  Negroes 
as  “our  fellow-creatures.”  But  the  universality  of  mean- 

Cornelius  Kruse  is  professor  of  philosophy  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity and  vice  chairman  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. During  part  of  last  year  he  was  acting  director  of  the 
Quaker  program  at  the  United  Nations. 


ing  that  was  never  far  from  John  Woolman’s  mind  and 
heart  can  find  corroboration  in  other  passages,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  one  taken  from  his  essay  on  Serious 
Considerations  on  Trade,  where  again  he  sets  forth  his 
vision  for  the  unity  of  all  mankind:  “The  Inhabitants 
of  the  Earth  have  often  appeared  to  me  as  one  great 
family  consisting  of  various  parts,  divided  by  great  wa- 
ters, but  united  in  one  common  Interest,  that  is,  in 
living  righteously  according  to  that  Light  and  under- 
standing wherewith  Christ  doth  enlighten  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world.” 

John  Woolman’s  words  about  the  God-given  prin- 
ciple which  is  “confined  to  no  forms  of  religion,  nor 
excluded  from  any  where  the  heart  stands  in  perfect 
sincerity”  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  most  appropriate 
motto  for  Friends  work  at  the  United  Nations.  It  was 
ever-present  in  my  thoughts  during  the  last  Assembly. 
With  surprising  frequency  when  conversing  with  mem- 
bers of  various  delegations  or  of  the  Secretariat  at  lunch 
in  the  United  Nations  cafeteria  or  in  the  delegates’ 
lounge,  I was  asked  what  Quakerism  stood  for.  This 
quotation  from  John  Woolman  was  often  my  opening 
answer  to  my  companions,  whether  Jew,  Mohammedan, 
Hindu,  or  Buddhist.  Invariably  the  spontaneous  response 
was:  “How  beautiful!”  When  I then  added  that  the 
author  was  an  eighteenth-century  Friend  who,  though 
well-read,  had  not  received  much  formal  education, 
their  admiration  was  even  greater  for  this  succinct  and 
eloquent  expression  of  the  religious  basis  for  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

Repudiation  of  Exclusiveness 
Meditating  on  John  Woolman’s  statement,  one  is 
carried  in  thought  forward  to  simple  but  very  important 
further  implications  of  its  meaning.  First  and  foremost 
one  is  struck  with  its  affirmation  of  universality  and  its 
repudiation  of  exclusiveness.  It  is  usually  agreed  in 
philosophy  that  the  great  historical  visions  of  philosophy 
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are  right  in  what  they  affirm,  but  wrong  in  what  they 
deny.  Exclusiveness  has  no  place  in  man’s  quest  for 
what  Professor  Tillich  calls  the  “ultimate  ground  of 
being,  meaning,  and  value,”  or  in  John  Woolman’s  reli- 
gious language,  for  companionship  with  the  God  of  love, 
Infinite  Goodness,  and  the  Gracious  Parent  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Few  persons  achieved  John  Woolman’s  consistency 
in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  often  at  great  cost  to  him- 
self. His  constant  concern  was  to  bring  them  all  into 
harmony  with  “universal  love.”  We  are  therefore  not 
surprised  to  have  him  say  by  way  of  explanation  of  the 
purpose  of  his  visit  to  the  Indians  in  1763,  during  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  when  many  settlers  lived  in  fear 
and  terror  of  the  possible  forays  of  Indians:  “Love  was 
the  first  motion  and  then  a concern  arose  to  spend  some 
time  with  the  Indians,  that  I might  feel  and  understand 
their  life  and  the  spirit  they  live  in,  if  haply  I might 
receive  some  instruction  from  them,  or  they  be  in  any 
degree  helped  forward  by  my  following  the  leadings  of 
truth  amongst  them.” 

A recent  writer  on  Asia  quite  simply  states  what  is 
needful  in  order  to  improve  our  relations  with  Asian 
people:  “The  Westerner  who  is  most  effective  and  the 
best  liked  in  the  Far  East  today  is  the  one  who  believes 
Asians  are  his  equals — not  the  one  who  acts  as  though 
they  were  . . . and  who  has  the  intelligence  and  the 
humility  to  realize  that  his  function  is  not  merely  to  give 
but  to  receive”  (Peggy  Durdin,  “On  Trial — The  White 
Man  in  Asia,”  New  York  Times  Magazine  Section,  June 
5,  1955,  page  76). 

Every  teacher  knows  that  all  good  teaching  is  coopera- 
tive, involving  reciprocal  enrichment,  and  that  in  this 
undertaking  it  is  as  blessed  to  receive  as  it  is  to  give. 
Every  anthropologist  knows  that  only  those  can  help 
underdeveloped  countries  who  are  as  eager  to  learn  as 
to  teach.  Illiteracy  does  not  mean  stupidity  nor  lack  of 
wisdom.  Tenzing  of  Mount  Everest  cannot  read  or  write. 

Appreciating  the  Best  in  Other  Cultures 

Another  implication  involved  in  John  Woolman’s 
statement  is  the  incitement  it  gives  to  make  oneself  more 
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intimately  acquainted  with  the  highest  reaches  of  mind 
and  heart  of  other  members  of  the  divine-human  family 
as  expressed  in  their  sacred  literature.  Quaker  House 
received  this  year  a most  welcome  gift  from  a Friends 
Meeting  of  a sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  religious 
classics  of  the  peoples  with  whom  Friends  come  into  daily 
contact  at  the  United  Nations. 

What  kind  of  understanding  does  the  world  need  in 
order  to  secure  peace  through  understanding?  Clearly 
more  than  information,  however  detailed,  about  a coun- 
try or  a people.  A basic  requirement  is  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation of  its  spiritual  insights  and  aspirations.  For- 
tunately, there  are  many  excellent  inexpensive  editions 
of  the  sacred  scriptures  and  basic  writings  of  the  world’s 
religions  now  available,  so  that  a sympathetic  approach 
to  them  with  the  intent  to  “receive  some  instruction  from 
them”  is  easily  possible  if  there  is  John  Woolman’s  will 
to  learn. 

Finally,  there  is  still  too  much  crisscross  comparison 
between  cultures;  that  is,  our  highest  ideals  are  com- 
pared with  the  prevailing  practice  of  people  in  cultures 
not  our  own — of  course,  greatly  to  their  discredit.  Need- 
less to  say,  other  peoples  do  the  same  to  our  disadvantage. 
At  the  East-West  Conference  of  philosophers  held  for 
six  weeks  in  Honolulu  in  1949  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing mutual  philosophic  understanding,  we  agreed  before- 
hand that  all  our  comparisons  should  be  “on  the  level,” 
i.e.,  ideals  with  ideals,  practice  with  practice,  recognizing 
with  T.  S.  Eliot  that  for  all  peoples  “between  the  aspira- 
tion and  the  act,  there  falls  the  shadow.”  The  agreement 
worked  admirably. 

Meditating,  then,  on  the  theme  by  John  Woolman, 
supported  by  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  source  of  this 
deep  and  inward  principle  which  makes  all  mankind 
brothers,  and  basing  ourselves  on  trust,  in  Christopher 
Fry’s  words,  “in  the  powers  that  bless  rather  than  in 
those  that  destroy,”  we  may  be  encouraged  by  John 
Woolman  to  try  more  effectively  to  bring  into  being 
the  world  community  of  love  and  mutual  concern  all 
mankind  sorely  needs  and  all  persons  of  good  will  fer- 
vently desire. 


Q9h 

\0  sa 


HR1STIANITY  often  has  been  misrepresented  by  those  who  speak  only  of  the  blessings  it  gives,  and 
say  nothing  of  the  tremendous  demands  it  makes.  It  is  not  a religion  of  “ pleasant  Sunday  afternoons ,” 
of  pious  and  soothing  platitudes,  of  gentle  wishful  thinking.  It  is  not,  as  1 heard  it  once  described,  “ a jolly 
religion.”  It  is  a religion  which  makes  unlimited  demands,  it  offers  no  crown  without  the  cross;  it  promises 
hope,  peace  and  joy  only  to  those  who  are  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices.  It  is  a militant  religion,  and  the 
soldier  is  useless  without  the  training  and  discipline  which  zuill  fit  him  to  suffer  hardship.  “Take  up  thy  cross” 
is  the  condition  demanded  of  all  in  the  army  of  Christ. — The  Archbishop  of  York 
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Our  Theological  Illiteracy 

By  HENRY  J.  CADBURY 


WE  have  heard  a good  deal  of  late  about  our 
theological  illiteracy  as  Friends,  and  we  are  likely 
to  hear  a good  deal  more.  The  following  observations 
are  intended  to  touch  upon  only  a part  of  the  subject. 
One  reason  for  the  present  interest  is  undoubtedly  the 
contacts  by  some  Friends  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
with  theologically  minded  folks  in  other  churches.  Regret 
is  expressed  that  Friends  are  so  few  of  them  qualified 
to  understand  the  thinking  of  other  Christians. 

Highly  trained  theologians  in  the  Society  were,  of 
course,  for  centuries  almost  nonexistent.  In  the  first 
generation,  when  all  Friends  were  convinced  and  none 
birthright,  some  university  trained  scholars  joined  the 
Society,  like  George  Keith  (Aberdeen),  Robert  Barclay 
(Paris),  and  William  Penn  (Oxford,  Saumur),  and 
brought  their  education  into  the  service  of  Quakerism. 
Except  for  sporadic  educated  converts  from  other 
churches  and  born  Friends  who  applied  themselves  to 
become  self-made  theologians,  like  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
whole  generations  of  Friends  were  without  benefit  of  the 
information  available  to  the  trained  clergy.  Fox’s  warn- 
ing against  studying  for  the  ministry  was  literally  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Present  Century 

In  the  present  century  the  tide  has  turned.  At  least 
a scattering  of  Friends  have  been  exposed  to  some  fea- 
tures of  technical  theology.  Probably  they  have  no  cor- 
responding equals  in  any  generation  except  the  first.  I 
have  sometimes  engaged  in  the  pastime  of  drawing  up 
on  paper  an  all-Quaker  theological  faculty  from  this 
country,  much  as  sports  writers  select  what  they  call  an 
“All-America”  football  team.  We  have  had  of  late 
scholars  adequate  to  hold  the  teaching  berths  necessary 
in  a well-balanced  faculty  of  religion.  On  this  level 
Quakerism  is  not  completely  deficient.  I was  surprised 
not  long  ago  in  trying  to  assess  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Society  to  one  of  America’s  centers  of  religious  training 
to  discover  what  Friends  had  secured  from  a single  insti- 
tution (Harvard)  graduate  education  with  degrees.  The 
list  included  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Howard  Brinton,  Douglas 
Steere,  Clarence  Pickett,  Elton  Trueblood,  Thomas  R. 
Kelly,  Moses  Bailey,  and  others. 

The  complaint  of  our  theological  illiteracy  is  leveled 
probably  not  against  such  persons  but  against  the  gen- 

Henry  J.  Cadbury  is  chairman  of  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  and  last  year  retired  from  his  position  as  Hollis 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Harvard  University.  He  is  at  present 
living  and  teaching  at  Pendle  Hill. 


erality  of  our  members.  There  is  a feeling  that  in  some 
quarters  we  are  altogether  too  indifferent  to  the  logical 
expression  of  religion.  We  are  hazy  about  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  historic  Christianity.  We  are  satisfied  with 
reliance  on  a way  of  life  rather  than  a way  of  thinking. 
We  are  content  to  follow  Fox’s  admonition,  “Let  your 
lives  speak.” 

An.  Unfortunate  Confusion 

Those  who  stress  theology  and  those  who  do  not  both 
tend  to  identify  it  with  a certain  set  of  doctrines,  the 
former  to  urge  both  understanding  of  them  and  con- 
formity to  them,  the  latter  to  fear  all  theology  as  dog- 
matic and  ultraconservative.  This  confusion  is  unfor- 
tunate. Theology  is  not  any  one  set  of  interpretations, 
no  matter  how  “sound”  or  biblical.  It  is  every  intelli- 
gent and  faithful  attempt  to  phrase  a form  of  belief.  It 
need  not  be  identified  with  traditional  orthodox  views. 
Indeed,  the  less  othodox  views  need  quite  as  much  a 
careful  reasoned  statement  in  order  that  they  may  be 
tested.  The  first  Christians  formulated  their  beliefs  pre- 
cisely in  the  areas  where  they  differed  from  their  reli- 
gious predecessors,  and  so  did  the  first  Friends.  Robert 
Barclay  explained  that  he  did  not  in  his  writings  attempt 
to  deal  with  ideas  or  practices  which  Friends  shared  with 
Christians  generally.  But  now  many  persons  seem  to 
identify  theology  with  the  general  Christian  faith,  as 
though  it  was  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Fresh  Interpretation 

Yet  religious  experience  is  not  a static  thing.  It  needs 
to  be  freshly  interpreted.  That  interpretation,  no  matter 
how  unconventional,  is  as  much  theology  as  are  the 
formulas  of  the  past.  All  of  us  are  called  upon  to  give 
the  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  If  we  vary,  if 
like  the  New  Testament  writers  we  express  ourselves  in 
individual  terms,  that  will  only  make  richer  the  facilities 
for  others  who  try  to  penetrate  to  the  truth  as  revealed 
to  them.  Like  New  Testament  writers  we  may  feel  called 
upon  to  interpret  experience  in  terms  peculiarly  con- 
temporary to  ourselves. 

Dangers  of  Theologizing 

Theologizing  has,  of  course,  its  dangers.  It  has  been 
in  the  past  a major  source  of  unconstructive  religious 
controversy,  and  it  can  be  so  again.  Too  easily  does  one 
come  to  feel  that  one’s  way  of  construing  experience 
is  the  true  way,  and  all  others  false.  The  fallacy  that  if 
x is  right,  y is  wrong,  and  similarly  that  if  x is  wrong, 
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y is  right  is  recognized  by  logically  minded  persons 
oftener  than  by  theologically  minded  ones. 

Theologizing  is  sometimes  an  escape  from  other  reli- 
gious values.  A crystallized  theology  deadens  sensitive- 
ness to  the  new  appreciation  of  truths  old  and  new.  Only 
too  often  it  is  head  knowledge,  what  Fox  called 
“notions,”  divorced  from  the  commitment  of  the  person 
to  the  whole  of  the  Gospel.  As  Barclay  said  ( Apology 
xi.  7),  “Though  thousands  should  be  convinced  in  their 
understanding  of  all  the  truths  we  maintain,  yet  if  they 
are  not  sensible  of  inward  life  and  their  souls  not  changed 
from  unrighteousness  to  righteousness  they  could  add 
nothing  to  us.” 

I have  referred  to  Keith  and  Barclay,  two  outstand- 
ing Scotch  Quaker  theologicals  of  the  first  period.  Keith’s 
career  is  well  known.  He  ended  by  tearing  down  the 
very  Quakerism  he  once  faithfully  built  up.  Robert 
Barclay  with  all  his  excellencies  as  a Quaker  apologist 
has  seemed  to  more  than  one  type  of  present-day  Friend 
to  have  outlived  part  of  his  usefulness  because  his  way 
of  explaining  Quakerism  is  not  relevant  to  the  thought 
world  of  our  time. 

American  Friends 

Turning  to  American  Friends,  I may  mention  An- 
thony Benezet  and  John  Woolman.  The  former  in  one 
of  his  notebooks  wrote: 

I know  some  think  great  advantage  will  arise  from 
people’s  having  what  are  called  right  ideas  of  God; 
and  that  those  opinions  are  productive  of  much  ten- 
derness and  charity  in  the  minds  of  those  who  adopt 
them.  But  has  this  indeed  been  the  case?  Have  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ  been  more  appar- 
ent in  those  who  have  been  zealous  advocates  for  this 
opinion  than  in  other  people?  Ideas,  however  exalted 
they  may  appear,  except  impressed  on  the  mind  by 
truth,  are  still  but  bare  ideas,  and  can  have  no  influ- 
ence in  subduing  that  love  of  the  world,  that  carnal- 
ity of  mind,  that  obduracy  of  heart,  and,  principally 
that  poisonous  idolatry  of  self,  so  apt  under  one 
subtle  form  or  another  to  insinuate  itself  even  into 
the  hearts  of  such  as  have  already  made  some  good 
advances  in  religion. 

John  Woolman’s  Journal  is  widely  admired  today  by 
several  types  of  persons  within  and  without  the  Society 
of  Friends.  How  its  lack  of  theology  was  complained  of 
a century  ago  is  told  by  J.  G.  Whittier  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  edition. 

In  the  preface  to  an  English  edition,  published 
some  years  ago,  it  is  intimated  that  objections  had 
been  raised  to  the  Journal  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
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so  little  to  say  of  doctrines  and  so  much  of  duties. 
One  may  easily  understand  that  this  objection  might 
have  been  forcibly  felt  by  the  slaveholding  religious 
professors  of  his  day,  and  that  it  may  still  be  enter- 
tained by  a class  of  persons  who,  like  the  Cabalists, 
attach  a certain  mystical  significance  to  words,  names 
and  titles,  and  who,  in  consequence,  question  the 
piety  which  hesitates  to  flatter  the  Divine  ear  by  “vain 
repetitions”  and  formal  enumeration  of  sacred  at- 
tributes, dignities  and  offices.  . . . However,  the  in- 
tellect may  criticise  such  a life,  whatever  defects  it 
may  present  to  the  trained  eyes  of  theological  adepts, 
the  heart  has  no  questions  to  ask,  but  at  once  owns 
and  reveres  it. 

Half  a century  after  Woolman  and  Benezet  came 
the  Orthodox-Hicksite  separation.  Some  interpreters  of 
that  event  attribute  it  to  too  much  theology;  some,  to 
too  little.  If  similar  defects  are  not  to  occur  in  future 
Quakerism,  it  may  depend  upon  the  right  stressing  and 
limiting  of  theological  emphasis.  Neither  extreme  can 
ignore  the  largely  unexpressed  trends  in  current  Quaker- 
ism, both  for  and  against  the  reversion  of  Friends  from 
theological  illiteracy. 

Inward  Moment 

By  Gerhard  Friedrich 

By  the  tilt  of  your  face,  by  the  whimsical  look  and  the 
frown. 

By  the  growths  that  surround  us,  the  willowy  ones  and 
the  oaken. 

By  the  weight  and  awareness  of  words,  be  they  breathed 
or  unspoken, 

In  the  surge  of  the  senses  pursuing  the  ultimate  noun: 
From  Marseilles  to  Calcutta  to  name  your  enchanted 
own  town, 

A man  is  a tenuous  thing,  a deliberate  token — 

By  what  welter  of  winds,  by  what  beautiful  bright  and 
unbroken 

Skylight  did  matter  take  eyes  and  the  elements  drown 
In  this  bloodheat,  these  skeletoned  bones,  this  alert  and 
intent 

Surveying  and  moving  across  the  elastic  terrain? 

By  what  will  were  these  clusters  of  pulsating  images 
lent. 

With  such  inklings  of  love  to  provoke  in  the  hub  of 
the  brain 

An  austere  recognition  and  gladness  of  utter  assent 
That  a man  holds  the  ingathered  world  as  his  deeded 
domain? 
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Some  Thoughts  on  the  Meeting  for  Worship 

By  JANET  WHITNEY 


1AST  SUNDAY  toward  the  end  of  meeting,  a tree 
j fell  down  with  a mighty  crash  outside  the  meeting 
house.  The  first  sharp  sound  was  rather  like  an  explo- 
sion, and  there  seemed  an  appreciable  pause  before  the 
rending  trunk  and  breaking  branches  proclaimed  its 
origin.  A Friend  of  much  intelligence  and  experience 
of  life  (though  not  of  war)  said  to  me  afterwards,  as 
we  went  to  see  the  wreck,  “My  first  thought  was,  ‘The 
bombs  have  started!’  ” I laughed  at  him  unkindly,  on 
the  basis  of  experience  of  five  air  raids  back  in  the  First 
World  War  (three  on  London,  one  on  Sheffield,  one 
on  Newcastle).  Even  those  bombs — ! Yet  teasing  would 
not  conceal  the  reality  of  the  abyss  which  his  words 
had  made  visible,  the  abyss  on  the  edge  of  which  the 
living  generations  of  earth  now  stand. 

When  the  tree  fell,  it  happened  that  a boy  of  some 
17  years  had  just  begun  to  speak  (for  the  first  time  in 
meeting).  The  shock  once  over— in  a relieved  little 
ripple  of  laughter,  for  most  of  the  meeting  was  composed 
of  the  upper  classmen  at  the  school — a deep  silence  fell. 
All  wanted  the  boy  to  continue  and  were  in  sympathy 
with  his  interruption.  So  he  finished.  His  concern  was 
a tribute  to  the  teamwork  he  had  learned  while  at  school, 
and  he  spoke,  as  Friends  say,  “in  the  life.”  So  did  several 
other  students  who  had  spoken  before  him — a rare 
thing  in  our  meeting.  There  was,  as  Friends  said  in 
old  days,  “a  covering  over  that  meeting.”  The  young 
people  about  to  be  separated  by  graduation  were  say- 
ing, although  not  in  so  many  words,  “God  be  with  you 
till  we  meet  again.” 

One  Analysis 

I remember  a noted  Friend  once  describing  his  ex- 
perience, or  “method,”  in  meeting  for  worship  as  one 
who  felt  a special  responsibility  for  the  ministry.  He 
said  that  idea  after  idea  passed  through  his  mind  as  if 
before  a lighted  doorway,  and  then  suddenly  one  of 
them  paused  and  was  illumined,  caught  the  light  of 
itself,  and  on  that  he  thought  he  must  build  his  mes- 
sage. Then  in  close  mental  wrestling,  calling  on  the 
resources  of  memory  and  experience,  of  reading  and 
logic  and  prayer,  his  message  built  up  to  completeness, 
his  heart  beat  hard,  and  he  trembled  and  stood  up. 

Few  Friends  will  consent  to  put  the  call  to  speak  in 
such  concrete  terms,  but  there  are  points  in  that  analysis 

Janet  Whitney,  novelist,  author  of  the  biographies  John 
Woolman  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  editor  of  the  Journal  of  John 
Woolman , lives  at  Westtown,  Pa. 


which  strike  home  to  everyone  who  has  often  spoken 
in  meeting.  Let  us  examine  some  of  them.  That  hard 
beating  of  the  heart  is  not  necessarily  a sign  that  the 
call  is  valid.  It  may  be  only  nerves.  Some  tremble. 
There  were  early  Friends  who  quaked,  and  Charles 
Lamb  despised  the  artificial  quakings  which  he  observed 
in  a minister  when  he  attended  a Friends  meeting  for 
worship.  “He  says  but  what  an  ordinary  man  may  say 
without  all  that  quaking  and  trembling.”  But  what- 
ever the  physical  reaction,  the  call  to  speak  in  meeting 
is  an  intense  experience.  As  such  it  is  both  to  be  dreaded 
and  sought  for,  and,  like  every  experience  in  our  life 
which  impinges  on  the  supernatural,  it  is  fraught  with 
pitfalls  and  dangers. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  point  in  our  Friend’s 
analysis.  There  is  no  valid  ministry  in  meeting  without 
the  touch  of  the  supernatural,  and  he  recognizes  this  in 
his  metaphor  of  the  lighted  doorway.  Where  does  that 
light  come  from?  It  comes  from  elsewhere;  it  comes 
from  heaven.  But  in  his  metaphor  of  marshalling  his 
ideas  or  thoughts  before  that  doorway  to  see  on  which 
one  of  them  the  divine  light  will  strike,  he  introduces 
an  element'of  what  early  Friends  so  wisely  called  “crea- 
turely  activity.”  In  other  words,  he  came  to  meeting, 
not  perhaps  with  the  full  intention  to  speak,  but  with 
his  mind  too  busy  with  the  thought  of  speaking.  Such 
a point  of  view  may  be  detrimental  to  the  meeting,  but 
is  infinitely  more  detrimental  to  the  man’s  own  soul. 
It  obscures  the  real  purpose  with  which  every  Friend, 
apt  to  minister  or  inapt,  is  supposed  to  come  to  meeting. 
That  purpose  is  worship. 

Contact  with  the  Divine 

If  we  sit  in  meeting  merely  considering  a choice 
between  various  “suitable  ideas”  before  even  the  lighted 
doorway,  we  are  pursuing  a second  best  path  which  can’t 
possibly  lead  us  where  we  want  to  go  because  it  doesn’t 
go  there. 

“There  is  a way  which  no  fowl  knoweth  and  which 
the  vulture’s  eye  hath  not  seen.”  That  is  why  we  are 
there,  all  of  us,  to  find  this  way  and  to  progress  in  it. 
As  in  Bunyan’s  allegory  of  the  pilgrim’s  progress,  one 
expects  advance.  One  does  not  expect  to  stand  still  for- 
ever at  the  same  place,  to  see  the  same  landscape  around 
one.  The  adventure  of  this  way  is  so  tremendous,  and 
the  experience  of  it  each  time  is  so  new,  that  the  pilgrim 
who  travels  it  in  the  silent  meeting  would  be  unable 
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to  make  up  his  mind  ahead  of  time  as  to  whether  he 
must  speak  or  be  silent. 

And  I think  that  some  of  our  leaders  who  have  been 
conscious  of  their  security  on  this  path  have  lost  some- 
thing of  the  sense  of  adventure  and  have  stultified 
their  own  progress  by  making  up  their  minds  that  they 
can  best  and  always  help  their  fellow  pilgrims  by  speak- 
ing in  meeting. 

Our  Quaker  Method 

The  chief  function  of  the  ministry  is  to  induce  the 
attitude  of  worship.  If  it  fails  in  this,  the  meeting  is 
dead.  Yet  so  little  do  we  sometimes  trust  our  Quaker 
method  that  not  long  ago  an  article  was  written  on 
school  meetings  which  did  not  mention  the  ministry 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  instead  said  that  perhaps 
for  school  meetings  some  slightly  different  form  of  the 
meeting  for  worship  might  be  advisable,  such  as  read- 
ing a suitable  passage  from  the  Scriptures  or  some  other 
book  at  the  beginning  of  meeting  in  order  “to  give  the 
students  something  to  think  about.” 

The  weaknesses  of  the  Quaker  method  jump  to  the 
eye.  One  is  the  risk  of  a chatty  meeting,  little  bits  and 
scraps  of  experience  not  yet  digested — sometimes  even 
pulled  out  of  the  pocket  in  the  form  of  clipping  or 
quotation — offered  in  good  will  by  way  of  relieving  the 
silence,  or  giving  the  speaker  a more  active  sense  of 
participation.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the  long,  elaborate 
sermon,  with  no  obvious  terminal  facilities.  It  is  hard 
to  draw  the  line.  But  the  whole  meeting  is  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  the  ministry  in  the  quality  of  the 
silence. 

The  Quaker  silence  is  full  of  freedom. 

Do  we,  then,  in  the  blissful  consciousness  that  silence 
is  our  chief  ritual,  need  to  bring  nothing  to  meeting 
but  our  need? 

I would  say  that  our  need  is  the  chief  thing  that 
we  bring.  “Seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you.”  The  people  of  olden  days  who 
hurried  to  the  hillside  or  the  seashore  when  Jesus  was 
there,  went  to  listen  to  him. 

But  we  must  not  push  this  analogy  too  far.  It  is  not 
only  in  meeting  that  we  can  meet  the  Master.  Jesus 
himself  recommended  the  petition  for  “daily  bread.” 
We  may  come  to  meeting  hungry  (hunger  is  always  with 
us,  we  are  never  satisfied),  but  we  have  memory  of  living 
bread  received  in  past  days  and  weeks  and  months  and 
years,  in  the  mystery  of  direct  communication  which 
we  call  prayer,  and  through  books  and  nature,  our 
friends,  and  even  our  sorrows. 

Every  Quaker  should  be  a reader.  Does  this  sound 
high-flown?  Let  us  get  down  to  earth.  Reading  helps; 


and  a sense  of  the  need  of  the  meeting  helps.  The  latter 
may  well  be  a part  of  the  mysterious,  unanalyzable  “call 
to  speak.” 

Common  sense  is  a tool  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well 
as  exaltation. 

At  weddings  and  funerals  the  need  of  the  families 
is  like  a cry.  Anyone  accustomed  to  speak  might  well 
feel  a special  readiness  at  such  a time  for  love’s  sake, 
and  not  fumble  too  much  trying  the  fleece.  (But  not 
fumble  in  the  pocket  either.) 

Friends  Journal:  L’  Envoi 

By  William  Bacon  Evans 

Speed,  messenger  of  Light,  from  zone  to  zone! 

Far  East  and  West  accord  thee  precious  gold! 

A twofold  dower  henceforward  be  thine  own, 

And  Christ’s  glad  tidings  in  new  phrase  be  told. 
Maintain  the  freedom  of  man’s  will  to  choose, 

The  awful  import  of  God’s  sovereign  voice; 

Lay  bare  resources  that  we  failed  to  use. 

The  fateful  outcome  of  our  evil  choice. 

Stain  in  our  view  earth’s  tinsel,  husk,  and  dross, 
Guide  youth  to  sungilt  pastures  dew-bepearled; 

Bear  witness  to  God’s  love  at  Calvary’s  cross, 
Proclaim  the  Light  that  lightens  all  the  world. 
Truth,  new  and  ancient,  point  thy  destined  way. 
Through  doubt  and  darkness,  till  the  dawn  of  day. 


Only  Once  in  a Lifetime 

We  have  printed  a considerably  larger  number 
of  this  first  issue  of  Friends  Journal  than  was 
needed  for  our  subscription  list.  Not  only  will 
collectors  of  first  issues  want  to  avail  themselves 
of  a copy,  but  many  Friends  are  undoubtedly 
anxious  to  mail  their  friends  and  acquaintances 
a copy  of  this  first  issue.  This  is  a unique  oppor- 
tunity to  surprise  them  with  a newly  published 
Quaker  periodical  that  is  as  much  a symbol  of 
unity  among  Friends  as  a token  of  good  will  and 
friendship. 

Please  mail  your  orders  for  extra  copies 
promptly.  Single  copies  are  15  cents  (plus  2 cents 
for  postage).  Ten  or  more  copies  when  mailed  to 
the  same  address  are  postage-free  and  cost  $1.50. 

Friends  Journal 

1515  Cherry  Street  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
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Internationally  Speaking 

( Continued  from  page  2) 

disarmament  will  cause  economic  strain  in  America 
while  relieving  strain  in  Russia.  On  the  other  hand, 
American  industrialists  like  Harlow  Curtice,  president 
of  General  Motors,  believe  that  the  American  economy 
can  solve  the  problems  resulting  from  a drastic  arms 
cut  and  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

Comments  like  these  suggest  a warning.  Important 
international  agreements  are  hard  to  achieve  if  the 
parties  involved  are  seeking  the  disadvantage  of  others 
as  well  as  their  own  advantage.  A satisfactory  agreement 
is  mutually  satisfactory.  It  is  important  to  accept  the  fact 
that  any  satisfactory  disarmament  agreement  will  benefit 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

Americans  and  Russians  appear  to  have  a common 
desire  to  stay  alive.  The  recent  (June  15  th)  civil  defense 
exercise  was  a vivid  reminder  that  a very  considerable 
number  would  not  stay  alive  in  case  of  a serious  attack 
with  modern  weapons.  There  seems  to  be  the  basis  of 
a mutually  satisfactory  disarmament  agreement  in  the 
common  desire  to  survive. 

The  United  States  is  reported  to  be  insisting  that, 
if  a disarmament  agreement  is  to  be  useful,  all  present 
and  potential  powerfully  armed  nations  must  be  parties 
to  it.  This  raises  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  government  of  mainland 
China,  which  can  hardly  be  expected  to  accept  a dis- 
armament agreement  under  United  Nations  supervision 
unless  it  is  represented  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  increasing  United  States  Air  Force  establishment 
in  Formosa  serves  as  a reminder  of  the  dangers  that 
have  not  been  removed  by  the  apparent  improvement 
in  the  climate  of  international  relations. 

Diplomacy  and  Quaker  Method 

The  process  of  reaching  mutually  satisfactory  agree- 
ments is  a hard  and  long  process.  In  the  course  of  it, 
each  representative  should  be  expected  vigorously  to 
uphold  his  country’s  interests  and  purposes.  This  should 
not  cause  either  surprise  or  dismay.  The  process  is 
strikingly  like  the  process  of  determining  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  in  a Quaker  meeting  for  business.  No  one 
sacrifices  his  convictions  but,  when  diplomatic  negotia- 
tion or  Quaker  business  is  approached  in  the  right  spirit, 
each  finds  it  possible  to  make  an  investment  of  part  of 
what  he  might  like  to  have,  for  the  sake  of  the  desired 
total  result.  It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  Quakers 
may  have  something  to  say  about  the  process  of  satis- 
factory diplomacy. 

June  22,  1955 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

We  are  indebted  to  Fritz  Eichenberg,  well-known  artist 
and  book  illustrator,  for  the  exquisite  drawing  inserted  in 
our  masthead  on  page  2.  As  most  of  our  readers  know,  he 
is  a member  of  Scarsdale  Meeting,  N.  Y. 


Our  Japanese  Friend  Tatsunosuke  Ueda  writes  us  from 
Tokyo,  Japan,  as  follows:  “Helen  Keller  arrived  here  last 
week  for  a brief  stay.  This  is  her  second  visit  to  Japan,  and 
it  means  very  much  spiritually  to  all  Japanese  and  particularly 
to  the  physically  handicapped.  One  thing  we  miss  about  her 
present  visit,  and  Miss  Keller  herself  must  be  feeling  it  most 
deeply  of  all,  is  the  physical  absence  of  Takeo  Iwahashi,  the 
late  Quaker  leader  of  the  Lighthouse  Movement  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind.  It  renews  our  sense  of  the  great  loss  not 
only  the  blind  but  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Japan  suffered 
through  his  death. 

“The  two  A.F.S.C.  summer  seminars  for  international  stu- 
dents, one  in  Tokyo  and  the  other  in  Kobe,  are  now  keeping 
us,  the  members  of  the  Planning  Committee,  busy  giving  final 
touches  to  the  programs.  These  seminars,  the  first  one  of  which 
was  held  in  Tokyo  six  years  ago  with  Thomas  and  Eliza  Foulke 
as  host  and  hostess,  have  become  popular  institutions  among 
international-minded  college  students  in  this  country,  and  the 
Student  Selection  Committee  has  each  year  a hard  job  select- 
ing some  30  students  and  turning  away  more  than  twice  that 
number  of  eager  applicants.  This  year’s  general  theme  of 
discussion  for  the  Tokyo  Seminar  is  “A  New  Asia  and  the 
Two  Worlds.” 


Time  magazine  for  June  20,  1955,  in  the  department 
devoted  to  religion  has  a section  which  suggests  a comparison 
between  the  visit  of  Mary  Fisher  in  1660  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  and  the  current  visit  of  American  Quakers  to  Russia, 
both  being  the  outcome  of  a concern.  Considerable  space  is 
also  given  to  the  recent  A.F.S.C.  pamphlet  Speak  Truth  to 
Power. 


The  Use  of  Silence  by  Geoffrey  Hoyland  (24  pages;  35 
cents),  Pendle  Hill’s  fifth  pamphlet  of  the  current  series,  is 
now  available.  Written  for  the  intelligent  layman  as  an 
introductory  approach  to  the  essential  characteristics  of 
silence,  it  deals  with  the  use  of  silence,  its  meaning,  and  silence 
as  a living  experience  available  to  all.  The  pamphlet  may  be 
purchased  from  Pendle  Hill  or  Friends  bookstores. 

The  sixth  and  final  pamphlet  in  the  1954-55  series  will  be 
written  by  Dorothy  Hutchinson. 


An  English  edition  of  Friends  Work  in  Africa  by  Douglas 
and  Dorothy  Steere  has  been  published  by  the  Friends  Home 
Service  Committee,  Friends  House,  Euston  Road,  London, 
N.W.  1. 


Richard  R.  Wood 
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On  Sunday,  June  12,  following  the  first  of  a series  of 
monthly  summer  services  at  Orchard  Park  Meeting  House 
near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  Orchard  Park  Historical  Society 
presented  to  East  Hamburg  Executive  Meeting  (Orchard 
Park)  of  Friends  a marker  set  near  the  road  in  front  of  the 
meeting  house. 

On  the  marker  is  the  date  of  erection  of  the  meeting 
house,  1820,  with  the  note  that  it  is  erected  in  honor  of  those 
sturdy  pioneers  who  laid  the  foundations  of  community  life 
on  moral  and  spiritual  principles  that  endure.  Emma  Landon, 
91  years  old  and  Harmon  Landon,  92  years  old,  received  the 
marker  on  behalf  of  local  Friends.  Visiting  Friends  from 
Pelham,  Ontario,  Gasport,  Buffalo,  and  Collins  sat  on  the 
facing  seats  during  the  hour  of  worship.  Several  women  were 
in  traditional  Quaker  garb  and  two  men  wore  broadbrims. 

Announcement  was  made  that  Paul  Sekiya,  Japanese 
Friend,  will  speak  at  Orchard  Park  on  July  17,  3:30  p.m. 


Benjamin  Franklin  High  School,  New  York  City,  awarded 
the  Franklin  Medal  for  Intercultural  Education  to  Dr.  Rachel 
Davis-DuBois  at  its  commencement  exercises,  held  in  the 
school  auditorium  on  June  27,  1955. 

According  to  the  citation,  “Dr.  DuBois,  director  of  the 
Workshop  for  Cultural  Democracy,  has  contributed  more 
than  20  years  of  devoted  service  in  the  field  of  human  rela- 
tions. She  is  a pioneer  in  the  field  of  intercultural  education. 
During  her  20  years  of  outstanding  service  she  has  worked 
with  schools,  community  organizations,  and  with  educators 
of  Columbia,  Temple,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  Univer- 
sities, as  well  as  with  educators  of  European  institutions  of 
learning.” 


Maija  Jansson,  member  of  Abington  Meeting,  Pa.,  and 
a junior  in  Abington  Friends  School,  will  attend  a summer 
school  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  during  July.  The  school  is 
sponsored  by  the  Friends  Service  Council  (London)  and  will 
observe  mainly  the  meetings  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Twenty  students  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Sweden,  and  the  U.  S.  will  live  at  a U.N. 
Associations  hostel,  with  some  of  their  activities  being  held 
at  the  Quaker  International  Center.  After  the  session  Maija 
will  visit  the  Abington  Friends  School  affiliated  school  at 
Selestat,  near  Strasbourg,  and  the  international  study  center 
at  Hauho,  Finland,  organized  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Finnish  friends  after  the  A.F.S.C.  work  some  years  ago. 


D.  Elton  Trueblood,  chief  of  Religious  Information,  U.  S. 
Information  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  among  the 
speakers  at  the  Jamestown  College  Convocation,  North 
Dakota,  June  16  to  18.  Representatives  from  53  colleges  and 
universities  considered  “A  Christian  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion." 


The  Friends  Free  Library  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  has  started 
preparations  for  its  fourth  biennial  "Treasures  from  the 


Attics  of  Germantown”  sale.  Started  in  1950,  the  treasure 
sale  has  been  a means  of  furthering  the  Library’s  service  to 
one  of  Philadelphia’s  oldest  and  most  heavily  populated 
communities. 

This  century-old  library  is  perhaps  unique  in  that  no  fic- 
tion is  to  be  found  on  its  adult  shelves.  It  is  thus  possible,  de- 
spite a limited  budget,  to  make  available  a rich  bill  of  fare  for 
a wide  range  of  reading  tastes.  Financial  support  from  bequests, 
the  local  Meetings,  and  many  individual  contributors  have 
made  the  old  midnineteenth-century  Friends  Library  Asso- 
ciation a widely-used  midtwentieth-century  community  library. 
Proceeds  from  the  treasure  sales  help  greatly  in  the  work  of 
filling  the  increasing  library  needs  of  expanding  Germantown. 

The  Library  Committee  has  announced  the  fourth  sale 
now,  although  it  will  not  actually  be  held  until  the  spring 
of  1956.  It  is  hoped  that  many  Friends  will  consider  their 
own  attics  (and  cellars),  and  contribute  of  their  store  to  the 
Library.  Antiques,  books,  items  of  glass,  china,  or  silver — such 
treasures  are  now  being  gratefully  received  for  the  Library 
at  the  Friends  Meeting  House,  47  West  Coulter  Street,  Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Upper  Evesham  and  Medford  Monthly  Meetings,  N.  J., 
are  holding  joint  meetings  for  worship  each  Sunday  morning 
at  10:45.  Until  September  11,  we  plan  to  meet  at  the  Main 
Street  Meeting  House;  after  that  date,  meetings  for  worship 
are  to  be  held  at  Union  Street  Meeting  House.  Following 
worship  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  both  Meetings 
expect  to  conduct  their  meetings  for  business  at  the  same 
time  and  place. 

Edward  T.  Pennock,  Clerk, 
Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting 

Coming  Events 

JULY 

3 — Huntington  Friends  Meeting,  York  Springs,  R.  D.,  Pa., 
3 p.m. 

3 — Riverside  Meeting,  15th  floor  of  Riverside  Church, 
122nd  Street  and  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  3:30  p.m. 
Leonard  Kenworthy  will  visit. 

10 — Riverside  Meeting,  15th  floor  of  Riverside  Church, 
122nd  Street  and  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  3:30  p.m. 
Dr.  Robert  J.  McCracken  of  Riverside  Church  will  make 
his  annual  visit. 

16 —  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  10 
a.m. 

17 —  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Worship  and  Ministry 
at  Chester,  Pa.,  2 p.m.  Meeting  for  worship,  1 1 a.m.  Bring 
lunch;  beverages  will  be  provided.  The  second  Query  will 
be  considered. 

28  to  August  1 — Germany  Yearly  Meeting  at  Bad  Pyrmont, 
Germany. 

29  to  August  5 — New  York  Yearly  Meetings  in  joint  ses- 
sions at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 
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FRIENDS 

BIRTHS 

BROOKS — On  April  12,  to  Fisher  and  Jane  Howell 
Brooks,  a daughter  named  Janice  Carol  Brooks.  The 
mother  is  a member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

DOWDELL — On  May  20,  to  Ralph  and  Virginia  Carter 
Dowdell  of  Yardley,  Pa.,  a son  named  George  Mitchell 
Dowdell.  The  father  and  grandparents,  Mark  and  Emily 
Dowdell,  are  members  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

GLATTHORN— On  April  23,  to  Allen  and  Ruth  Kirk 
Glatthorn,  twin  daughters  named  Louise  Parry  Glatthorn 
and  Laura  Kirk  Glatthorn.  The  parents  and  maternal 
grandparents  are  members  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

MARRIAGES 

COLSON-PARSONS — On  June  15,  at  Seaville  Meeting 
House,  Cape  May  County,  N.  J.,  Vivian  Evelyn  Parsons, 
daughter  of  Millicent  H.  Parsons  and  the  late  Ralph  E.  Par- 
sons, of  North  Wildwood,  N.  J.,  and  Asa  Lincoln  Colson, 
3rd,  son  of  Asa  L.  and  Jean  Colson,  of  North  Wildwood,  N.  J. 
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The  bride  and  groom  are  members  of  Woodstown  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J. 

LEIGH-MOON — On  May  25th,  at  Hanover  Street  Meet- 
ing House,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Diana  Francis-Carleton  Moon, 
daughter  of  A.  Evan  and  Helen  C.  Moon  of  Yardley,  Pa.,  and 
David  Weeks  Leigh,  son  of  Malcolm  and  Mary  W.  Leigh  of 
Yardley,  Pa.  The  bride  is  a member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

MASSELL-PERERA — On  June  25,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  under  the  care  of  Scarsdale  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  Y.,  Sylvia  Brinton  Perera,  daughter  of  Charles  Allen 
and  Ruth  Brinton  Perera  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  and  Gregory 
James  Massell,  son  of  the  late  Mordecai  and  Mary  Levine 
Majzel  of  Vilna,  Lithuania.  The  bride  is  a member  of  Scars- 
dale Monthly  Meeting.  They  will  reside  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PRATT-OWEN — On  June  19,  at  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  Meet- 
ing House,  Joanne  Elizabeth  Owen,  daughter  of  Elizabeth 
Buzby  Owen  and  the  late  Alexander  Owen,  and  Robert 
Lovejoy  Pratt,  son  of  Stuart  W.  and  Margaret  L.  Pratt  of 
Wilmington,  Del.  The  bride  and  groom  will  reside  in  Wood- 
bury, N.  J.,  after  September  1.  Both  are  members  of  Woods- 
town Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423 
State  Street;  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  discus- 
sion period,  10:45  a.m.,  Y.M.C.A.,  145 

Luckie  Street,  N.W.  Mrs.  John  W.  Stanley, 
Clerk,  525  Avery  Street,  Decatur,  Ga. 


BERKELEY,  C A LI  P O UNI  A— Friends 
meeting,  First-days  at  11  a.m.,  N.  E.  cor- 
ner of  Vine  and  Walnut  Streets.  Monthly 
meetings,  the  last  First-day  of  each  month, 
after  the  meeting  for  worship.  Clerk, 
William  Allen  Longshore,  Jr. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS  — 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.  Telephone  TR-6-6883. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  — The  57th  Street 
Meeting  of  all  Friends.  Sunday  worship 
hour,  11a.m.  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Monthly  meeting  (following 
6 p.m.  supper  there)  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA — Friends  Meeting, 
801  Forest  Avenue,  Library  entrance. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  United  Meeting, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLINOIS — Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARRISBURG,  FA. — United  meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m,,  Y.W.C.A. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.  — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144 
South  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
Evergreen  9-4345. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI — Penn  Valley 
Meeting  each  Sunday  at  306  West  39th 
Avenue.  Unprogrammed  worship  at  6 p.m. 
Visiting  Friends  always  welcome.  For  in- 
formation call  JA  1556. 


LANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house,  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 

Bethpage  (Meeting  House  Road):  Meeting 
for  worship  and  First-day  school,  11  a.m. 

Jericho  (Old  Jericho  Turnpike):  First-day 
school,  9:45  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m. 

Manhasset  (Northern  Boulevard  at  Shel- 
ter Rock  Road):  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m. 


LYNN,  MASS.  — Visiting  Friends  wel- 
comed for  worship,  July -August,  10  a.m., 
20  Phillips  Avenue,  off  Lewis  Street,  Route 
1-A.  Telephone  Lynn  2-3379. 


MANASQUAN,  N.  J.  — First-day  school, 
10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


MERION  MONTHLY  MEETING,  FA. — 

Corner  of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meet- 
ing House  Lane,  Merion,  Pa.  Meeting  for 
worship,  First-days  at  ll  a.m.;  First-day 
school,  9:45  a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship Sundays,  11  a.m.,  Room  216,  Y.W.C.A., 
1355  Dorchester  Street  West;  telephone 
PL  1920  or  PL  8967. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  — Friends 
meeting  each  Sunday.  For  information 
telephone  WA  5890  or  UP  8245W. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October— April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing— 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA  — Orange 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, East  Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meet- 
ings, 8 p.m.,  the  second  Fourth-day  of 
each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA— 

Meetings  for  worship. 

Race  Street  and  12th  Street  held  jointly 
at  20  S.  12th  St.,  10:30  a.m. 

Chestnut  Hill:  100  East  Mermaid  Lane, 
10:30  a.m. 

Fair  Hill:  Germantown  Avenue  and 

Cambria  Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Frankford:  Unity  and  Wain  Streets, 

11  a.m. 

Germantown:  45  West  School  House 

Lane,  11:15  a.m. 

For  information  about  time  of  holding 
First-day  schools  telephone  Friends  Cen- 
tral Bureau,  RIttenhouse  6-3263. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  Grant  Fraser,  Clerk,  1221  East 
Edgemont. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, Sundays  at  11  a.m.,  1528  Locust 
Street.  For  information  call  FL  3116. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.— Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO  — Friends 
meeting  for  worship  at  Garcia  Street 
Club,  569  Garcia  St.,  First-days,  11  a.m. 
Also  First-day  school  and  care  of  infants. 
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SCABSDALE,  NEW  YORK — United  meet- 
ing for  worship,  First-days  at  11  a.m., 
Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting,  133  Popham 
Road.  Clerk,  Frances  B.  Compter,  17 
Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY — Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  FA. — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA  — Friends  Meeting, 
129  North  Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745 
East  5th  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS — Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  4-3887. 


WANTED 


TO  BUY  TRUNK,  for  school  in  fall.  State 
price.  Box  6.  North  Wales,  Pa. 


TO  BUY  works  of  William  Penn  or  I. 
Penington — in  folio.  J.  Beondo,  108-01  101 
Avenue,  Richmond  Hill  19,  New  York. 


RESIDENT  POSITION  desired  by  Phila- 
delphia business  woman,  month  of  August 
— hotel,  institution,  or  private  family. 
Box  H52,  Friends  Journal. 


COUPLE  interested  in  serving  as  care- 
takers for  Friends’  burial  ground;  house 
on  grounds.  Contact  Burial  Ground  Com- 
mittee, Stony  Run  Friends  Meeting,  5116 
North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore  10,  Mary- 
land. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  responsible  woman: 

cooking,  laundry  for  elderly,  able  Quaker 
gentleman.  Live  in;  country,  Chester 
County,  Pa.;  bus  service.  References  ex- 
1 changed.  Write  Box  H54,  Friends  Journal. 


AVAILABLE 


HOUSEKEEPER  - COMPANION  for  older 
woman.  Excellent  references:  Protestant: 
Philadelphia  area  preferred.  Box  M55, 
Friends  Journal. 


AMSTERDAM  QUAKERCENTRUM,  Ra- 
phaelplein  2,  Amsterdam-Z,  Netherlands, 
invites  guests  for  bed  and  breakfast;  5.50 
Guilders. 


LAKE  PAUPAC,  loveliest  spot  in  Pocono 
Mountains:  furnished  cottage,  5 bedrooms, 
2 baths;  August.  Write  R.  Bye,  Green- 
town,  Pa. 


POCONO  MOUNTAINS,  PA. — Cottages  on 
private  estate;  refined,  quiet  community; 
1900-foot  elevation;  beautiful  views,  pond, 
trout  stream.  One  cottage,  3 bedrooms; 
the  other,  4 bedrooms;  each  having  com- 
fortable living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen, 
bath;  $275.00  and  $300.00  monthly,  respec- 
tively. Box  D34,  Friends  Journal. 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  & JOB  STRATEGY 

Want  to  find  the  work  for  which  you  have 
most  aptitude?  Want  to  get  ahead  faster? 
Why  not  explain  your  problem  to  us?  We've 
helped  others  since  1937.  Telephone,  write 
today.  Free  folder  T.  Swarthmore  6-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
546  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


1896  1955 

BACK  LOG  CAMP,  INC. 

SABAEL,  N.  Y.,  ON  INDIAN  LAKE 
IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

Back  Log  Camp  plans  to  open  its 
60th  year  on  July  1,  1955,  closing  Sep- 
tember 6.  The  family  of  the  founders, 
Thomas  K.  and  Caroline  C.  Brown,  of 
Westtown  School,  will  be  on  hand  as 
usual  to  staff  the  camp. 

Here  we  run  three-day  canoe  or 
mountain  trips,  picnics  to  the  small 
outlying  ponds,  moonlight  island  sup- 
pers, fishing  excursions  and  swimming 
parties. 

Those  wishing  rest  sunbathe  on  the 
dock,  float  about  in  a canoe  with  a 
book,  or  take  short  walks  about  the 
near  wilderness. 

Address:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Cadbury 
Sabael,  New  York 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


LAKE  PAUPAC 

Now  in  its  sixth  season,  Lake 
Paupac  is  an  informal  resort  of- 
fering vacation  pleasure  to  the 
entire  family.  Paupac  Lodge, 
with  its  simple,  homelike  atmos- 
phere, is  the  center  of  the  com- 
munity life.  The  lake,  in  its  set- 
ting of  rare  natural  beauty,  of- 
fers swimming,  boating,  and  fish- 
ing. Other  sports  are  available, 
including  directed  activities  for 
children,  with  nursery  supervis- 
ion and  equipment  for  those  as 
young  as  three  years.  The  cot- 
tage colony  has  grown  each  year, 
and  only  a few  lake-front  build- 
ing sites  remain. 

For  Lodge  reservations  or  other 
information,  write 

PHILIP  C.  PRAGER,  Manager 

LAKE  PAUPAC  CLUB 

Greentown,  Pennsylvania 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  — College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

Member  of  

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 


ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


cA  Private  hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 

Director 
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GREETINGS  AND  GOOD  WISHES 

to 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  and  CUSTOMERS— OLD  and  NEW 

The  oldest  Friends  Book  Store  in  the  United  States  provides  a center 
for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  books  and  pamphlets  of  special  interest  to 
Quaker  readers. 

The  Book  Store  will  order  any  book  in  print  — prepaid  orders  are 
mailed  postpaid  — mail  and  telephone  orders  promptly  filled.  Widespread 
patronage  will  enable  the  Store  to  continue  to  serve  Friends  in  America. 

FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE  302  Arch  Street— Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

Summer  Store  Hours  — 9.00  a.  m.  to  4.00  p.  m. 

Closed  on  Saturday 


Announcing  — 

TOWN  PRINTING  CO., 

INC. 

4041  RIDGE  AVENUE  PHILADELPHIA  29,  PA. 

Formerly 

GERMANTOWN  PRINTING  CO. 

Job  and  Commercial  Printing  • Now  under 

Friendly  management 

DONALD  I.  SPARKS,  President 

Victor  4-1540 

Is  Your  “ Gold  en  Rule " In  H ousing 

Minus 
A Few 
Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in  beautiful  Bucks 
County.  A spacious  3-bedroom  ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated 
. . . large  finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  14-acre  lot, 

$1 1,990  and  up.  Also  4-bedroom  houses,  $13,600.  100%  mort- 
gages available.  On  bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Inter- 
change Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

CALL  ELMWOOD  7-4356  OR  WRITE 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD  • TREVOSE,  PA. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRomercy  5-9193 


PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
RIttenhouse  6-6800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 


pendle  hill  pamphlets 

• 1954-1955  Series 

a sense  of  living,  mildred  tonge 
toward  political  responsibility, 
cecil  hinshaw 

personal  relevance  of  truth, 
thomas  brown 
religion  and  mental  illness, 
carol  murphy 

the  use  of  silence,  geoffrey  hoyland 
from  where  they  sit,  dorothy  hutchinson 

six  for  $2  : 35c  each 

Wallingford,  Pennsylvania 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

EVergreen  6-6028 


— For  Sale — 

SOLID  OLD  PA. 
FARMHOUSE  ON 
ELEVEN  ACRES 


Asbestos-shingle  siding,  excellent  condition,  8 rooms,  modern  bath, 
oil  heat,  electricity,  spring-fed  water  supply,  electric  water  pump, 
outbuildings;  650  bearing  peach  trees  on  10  acres;  adjacent  to 
State  Forest,  at  the  foot  of  Jacks  Mountain,  50  miles  north  of 
Harrisburg,  with  magnificent  20-mile  view.  Ideal  for  active  pen- 
sioner to  supplement  retirement  income  or  for  young  people  weary 
of  asphalt  streets  and  smoggy  air,  who  want  to  get  their  hands  in 
the  soil  for  a small  investment.  Asking  $5,000,  terms,  furnished. 


Write  Fred  L.  Davenport, 
12212  Woodland  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland  20,  Ohio, 
for  free  aerial  photo  of 
buildings  and  full  details 
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James  E.  Fyfe  * 

Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  & 

BOYD 

FUNERAL 

HOME 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 

Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

* Member  Germantown 

Meeting. 

V7u> 


■aa 
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AMERICAN  RIAN  • 3 PERFECT  MEAIS 

125  modern  rooms  • Nearest  to 
all  social  and  vacation  activities. 
• Cape  May's  choicest  beach  at 
your  door*  Unrestricted  parking 
Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

William  M.  Nefzger,  Manager  . 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


MOVING 

and 

STORAGE 

Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 

QUAKER 

2501  Germantown  Ave.  BAldwin  9-0400 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED  ? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi- 
dends. Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  starting  with  as  little  as  $1.00.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fred  A.  Werner,  President 


PROVIDENT  t 

Amutual  I 


A61  * ^ 


Serving  you  since  1865,  Provident  Mutual 
now  offers  protection  against  another 
major  economic  hazard  of  life  — disability 
resulting  from  accident  or  sickness. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


T kIm 

CRETH  & SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 

Ijniiar'  1 

I lEIHBMi,  I 

I I iu  iiiiiiiil  1 

324  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

”SN-; — r— 1 ® 

WAInut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 

DESIGNER*  • FINANCIERS*  BUILDERS 


PENN  VALLEY  CONSTRUCTORS 


Leadership  in  our  industry  is  the  precious 
reward  resulting  from  years  of  painstaking 
service  securely  backed  by  the  integrity,  en- 
gineering skill  and  diversified  experience  of 
an  organization  whose  co-workers  labor  con- 
stantly for  better  building  in  Bucks  County. 


George  E.  Otto,  Pres.  Robert  C.  Crowell,  V.  Pres. 

MORRISVILLE  and  BRISTOL  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PA. 


DR.  EMMA  Q • HOLLOWAY 
friends  HOME 
WAYNESVILLE.  OHIO 


Counselling  Service  for  Friends 

Appointments  may  be  made  as  follows: 
in  Philadelphia  telephone  Hugo  Bour- 
deau  in  the  evening,  GRanite  6-5092;  at 
Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  telephone  Lovett  De- 
wees before  10  a.m.,  Valleybrook  2474. 


OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


OAK WOOD 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

A small  community  which  emphasizes 
sincerity,  simplicity,  and  inner  disci- 
pline in  its  human  relationships. 

GRADES  9 TO  12  INCLUSIVE 
For  additional  information  write 

William  W.  Clark,  Principal 

OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  45  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS  FAMILY 
WORK  CAMP 

AUGUST,  1955 

Lincoln  University  Campus 

• 

Write  or  telephone 
JIM  KIETZMAN 
FRIENDS  SOCIAL  ORDER  COMMITTEE 
1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 
Rlttenhouse  6-8555 


1 799  -WESTTOWN  SCHOOL-1955 

“The  purpose  of  the  School  today  continues  to  be  fundamentally  the 
same  as  it  was  at  its  founding:  to  give  the  best  possible  education  for 
mind  and  spirit  in  an  environment  which  is  permeated  with  the  Friendly 
attitude  toward  life.”  — Quotation  from  school  catalogue. 

APPLICATIONS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED  FOB  SEPTEMBER,  1956 

For  a catalogue  or  further  information,  please  write: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster,  WESTTOWN  SCHOOL,  BOX  1000,  WESTTOWN,  PA. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
live  a creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school— Grades  7-12.  Day  school — Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.  Kathryn  Reese  Morgan,  Principal 

Summer  Session:  June  27 -August  5 

All  High  School  subjects  offered.  Credits  acceptable  anywhere. 
Certified  teachers.  Remedial  reading  specialists.  Repeat  and 
accelerated  courses.  All  work  done  during  school  hours  — no 
home  work. 


Fully  accredited  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges 


Write  for  brochure: 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL,  1216  PACIFIC  AVENUE,  ATLANTIC  CITY, 
NEW  JERSEY  ...  or  telephone  ATLANTIC  CITY  4-6296 


Serving  the  Society  of  Friends  for  62 
years,  George  School  offers  personalized  in- 
struction, a basic  grounding  in  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  and  a broad  experience  in 
democratic  living  for  440  boys  and  girls  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve. 

For  further  information,  please  write: 

PRINCIPAL  RICHARD  McFEELY,  Box  351 
George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPIiAV  ADVERTISING — 15^  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch;  10%  discount  for  6 — 24  insertions  within  six 
months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

REGUXAR  MEETING  NOTICES — 15tf  per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7 <f  per  word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00;  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A box  num- 
ber will  be  supplied  if  requested,  and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded  without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  * 1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  * Rlttenhouse  6-7669 
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A Quaker  Weekly 
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or 

O consider  mankind 
otherwise  than  brethren,  to 
think  favors  are  peculiar  to 
one  nation  and  exclude  others 
plainly  supposes  a darkness 
in  the  understanding.  For,  as 
God’s  love  is  universal,  so 
where  the  mind  is  sufficiently 
influenced  by  it,  it  begets  a 
likeness  of  itself,  and  the 
heart  is  enlarged  towards  all 
men. — John  Woolman 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Independent  for  What? 


by  Henry  F.  Pommer 


Some  Reflections  on  Union  and 
Isolation 

by  Milton  and  Alexandra  Zimmerman 


Letter  from  South  Africa 


by  Maurice  Webb 


Gordonstoun  House,  Boyhood  Home 

* 

of  Robert  Barclay 

by  Howard  W.  Elkinton 


FIFTEEN  CENTS  A COPY 
$4.00  A YEAR 


German  Friends  Meet  Again 
Letters  to  the  Editor  — Poetry 
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By  Friends  Publishing  Corporation 
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CONTRIBUTING  CORRESPONDENTS 

RICHARD  R.  WOOD,  Philadelphia 


Africa Maurice  Webb,  Durban 

England Joan  Hewitt,  London 

Horace  B.  Pointing,  London 

Germany Wilhelm  Kohler,  Braunschweig 

India Benjamin  Polk,  New  Delhi 

Japan Bruce  L.  Pearson,  Osaka 
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Some  Reflections  on  Union  and  Isolation — 


German  Friends  Meet  Again 

BAD  PYRMONT,  where  German  Friends  will  soon  hold 
their  Yearly  Meeting,  is  a swanky  and  elegant  spa  of  old 
traditions.  The  meeting  house,  built  before  1800,  with  its 
old  burial  grounds  seems  like  a lovely,  friendly  island. 

Last  year  in  August,  about  150  members,  50  friends  of  the 
Friends,  and  other  guests,  among  them  a large  group  of  young 
people,  came  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  including  the  Russian 
zone,  and  from  Austria.  This  was  a surprisingly  large  number, 
for  West  Germany,  East  Germany,  and  Austria  combined  have 
about  500  members,  of  whom  more  than  100  live  isolated  from 
any  group  of  worship.  The  membership  is  organized  in  13 
Quarterly  Meetings  and  37  local  Meetings.  Average  member- 
ship in  local  Meetings  is  11,  but  enlarged  by  members  of  the 
Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  (friends  of  the  Friends). 

The  general  theme  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  “The  Culti- 
vation of  Constructive  Forces  in  the  Life  of  the  Individual  and 
of  the  Group.”  Different  aspects  of  this  theme  were  discussed 
in  six  groups.  The  most  interesting  was  the  group  dealing 
with  problems  of  East  and  West  Germany  in  the  light  of  the 
Quaker  message.  Due  to  the  vital  significance  of  this  topic, 
smaller  discussion  groups  formed  after  each  session  and  a good 
deal  of  private  discussion  arose. 

I felt  that  nobody  present  advocated  the  political  philos- 
ophy of  communism,  but  some  of  the  Friends  from  the  East 
believed  in  its  economical  and  social  program.  They  spoke  of 
achievements  for  the  people,  of  free  education,  of  work  for 
everybody,  of  freedom  for  worship,  of  just  distribution  of 
goods.  Their  argumentation,  however,  disregarded  the  politi- 
cal consequences  of  an  enforced  economy  and  for  that  reason 
found  no  support  even  among  others  from  the  Eastern  zone. 
The  most  important  single  problems  in  that  discussion  were 
(1)  the  right  of  the  state  to  coercion  as  against  the  voluntary 
action  of  free  individuals;  (2)  a plea  to  the  Western  world  to 
discuss  problems  with  the  East  on  the  highest  intellectual  level 
possible  and  not  to  make  them  ridiculous  as  “funnies”  or  news- 
paper cartoons  are  inclined  to;  and  (3)  the  danger  of  oppres- 
sion’s intimidating  the  individual,  breaking  his  spirit,  and 
making  him  act  against  his  conscience,  thereby  destroying 
entirely  the  spark  of  life,  the  fluidity  of  the  spirit. 

One  senses  always  an  air  of  reluctance  and  caution  around 
people  from  the  East  wherever  one  meets  them.  It  is  pathetic  to 
observe  their  happiness  in  living  for  a few  days  in  a free  world. 

An  experience  in  itself  was  to  see  the  joy  of  people  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  in  greeting  each  other,  having 
only  this  one  opportunity  of  being  together  within  a year’s  time 
or  more.  The  isolation  of  many  members  is  comparable  per- 
haps only  to  Quakers  living  in  the  early  history  of  this  country. 
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Since  returning  to  this  country,  we  have  often  been  asked 
whether  so  small  a group  as  the  German  Friends  can  have  any 
influence  at  this  time  on  spiritual  and  social  life  in  Germany. 
It  is  hard  to  measure  such  a thing,  but  a small  incident  may 
give  an  answer.  We  observed  in  G a lovely  7-year-old  col- 

ored girl,  well  adjusted  and  happy,  playing  in  the  streets  with 
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Editorial  Comments 


Billy  Graham  Abroad 

BILLY  GRAHAM’S  meetings  in  Scotland,  England, 
and  France  have  revived  the  controversies  around 
the  celebrated  evangelist.  Some  of  our  English  Friends 
have  been  as  much  stirred  by  Mr.  Graham’s  undoubted 
success  as  have  the  members  of  other  churches.  A pro- 
tracted controversy  has  filled  the  pages  of  The  Friend 
(London),  which  was  finally  summed  up  in  a conclud- 
ing article  by  Bernard  Canter,  the  editor,  and  one  by 
Frank  Edmead,  who  had  voiced  a critical  opinion  earlier. 
The  gist  of  their  thinking  is  that  they  do  not  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  were  converted;  that  such  dedica- 
tion to  Christ  in  public  is  an  astounding  event  in  our 
secularized  world;  and  that  even  the  fundamentalist 
approach  of  the  preacher  and  his  converts  might  well 
mark  a starting  place  for  a higher  journey.  The  atmos- 
phere of  expectancy,  which  was  the  result  of  skilfully 
managed  publicity  campaigns  and,  perhaps  also,  of  a 
great  volume  of  prayer  surrounding  the  movement, 
created  a true  sense  of  God’s  presence.  Nevertheless, 
Dr.  Graham’s  hypnotic  techniques  and  his  dogmatic  as- 
sertions, not  to  mention  the  danger  of  self-glorification, 
come  in  for  severe  criticism.  The  seeker  is  given  no 
intellectual  choices.  Fear  and  guilt  are  prominent  fac- 
tors in  the  sermon  topics. 

Frank  Edmead  cannot  suppress  a sentiment  of  envy 
when  he  looks  at  the  large  crowds  in  front  of  Dr.  Gra- 
ham and  then  remembers  our  half-filled  meeting  houses. 
But  he  also  says,  “.  . . if  to  fill  them  we  have  to  use 
the  methods  that  night  after  night  filled  Harringay  and 
the  Kelvin  Hall,  then  the  world  will  look  in  vain  for 
the  light  that  has  been  entrusted  to  us.”  William  Mar- 
wick, another  correspondent,  reminds  Friends  that  the 
resolution  to  “accept  Christ”  is  not  a momentary  deci- 
sion to  be  taken  under  emotional  stress.  It  demands 
“an  utter  consecration  of  our  lives  in  his  service.  . . . 
Who  among  ourselves  dare  say  that  we  have  accepted 
him?”  This  truth  and  the  vast  differences  of  taste  which 
exist  concerning  the  evangelist’s  methods  will  always 
make  it  impossible  for  millions  of  sincere  seekers  to 
accept  this  kind  of  evangelism. 


The  Malaise  of  Our  Time 

Albert  Schweitzer  once  spoke  of  our  time  as  being 
“a  strange  medley  of  civilization  and  barbarism.”  Never 
before  have  we  possessed  so  much  physical  power;  nor 
did  we  ever  have  to  live  in  such  continuous  fear  of 
greater  terror  to  come.  We  know  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  control  over  our  power.  War  is  as  certain  to 
come  to  men  of  ill  will  as  peace  is  to  bless  men  of 
good  will. 

The  mass  movements  that  are  sweeping  over  our 
globe  like  destructive  storms  are  proof  of  an  emotional- 
ism that  needs  redirection  into  constructive  channels. 
A high  proportion  of  the  destructiveness  in  our  personal 
and  communal  living  is  the  outcome  of  unused  energies 
and  unlived  life.  Modern  religion  must  recover  the 
broader  ranges  of  beauty,  warmth,  and  dedication  to 
complement  the  rigidly  theological  and  moral  pursuits 
to  which  faith  has  given  itself  all  too  often,  to  its  own 
loss  and  detriment.  Millions  are  waiting  to  accept  the 
affirmation  of  life’s  beauty  and  its  sacramental  dedica- 
tion with  a sense  of  eternal  purpose.  Our  ears  are  tuned 
to  the  questioning  voices  of  our  generation  and  their 
denials,  whereas  “God  is  the  denial  of  all  denials,”  as 
Meister  Eckhart  wrote  centuries  ago.  Seeking  the  true 
life  is  the  only  way  to  remove  the  mountains  of  igno- 
rance, error,  and  fear  that  hamper  our  vision.  Christ’s 
promise,  “Seek  and  you  will  find,”  will  guide  us  to  dis- 
cover the  treasurers  of  eternal  life  and  the  ocean  of  light 
that  overcomes  the  sea  of  darkness. 

Late , but  Not  Too  Late 

The  mills  of  democracy  grind  slowly.  An  Army 
booklet  entitled  How  to  Spot  a Communist  has  at  long 
last  been  withdrawn  because  it  was,  as  the  military 
order  states,  “not  appropriate  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended  when  originally  issued  by  the  Intelli- 
gence personnel.”  Its  original  purpose  was  to  guide 
army  personnel  in  discovering  Communists  and  their 
sympathizers.  The  New  York  Times  lists  some  of  the 
language  by  which  such  subversives  could  be  recognized, 
according  to  the  keen  diagnostic  insights  of  our  Intelli- 
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gence  Service.  The  following  samples  occurring  in  the 
language  of  a suspect  were  to  serve  as  clues  to  identify- 
ing a person  of  Communist  leanings:  vanguard,  colonial- 
ism, progressive,  materialist,  McCarthyism,  violation  of 
civil  rights,  racial  or  religious  discrimination,  the  mili- 
tary budget,  and — last  but  not  least — peace.  Some  of 
these  terms  are  much  used  by  Friends  and  other  religious 


groups.  We  have  not  been  aware  of  their  subversive 
character;  nor  have  we  any  regrets  to  express  concerning 
their  use. 

We  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  for  having  initiated  the  withdrawal  of 
the  booklet  by  lodging  a protest  about  it  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Charles  E.  Wilson. 


Independent  for  What? 

By  HENRY  F.  POMMER 


COMMON  usage  often  implies  that  independence  is 
an  enviable  freedom  from  all  dependence,  exter- 
nal restraint,  and  obligation.  Actually,  such  freedom  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable. 

The  Myth  of  Personal  Independence 
No  one  can  live  independent  of  food  and  of  its 
sources  in  nature.  No  “independent  businessman”  can 
fail  to  depend  upon  customers  and  suppliers.  The  in- 
dependent in  politics,  if  he  is  in  office,  is  dependent  upon 
the  administrator  who  appointed  him  or  the  people  who 
elected  him;  if  he  is  active  only  as  a voter,  he  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  party  machines  and  individual  candidates 
who  present  the  alternatives  among  which  he  chooses. 
Every  thinker  is  limited  by  the  facts  and  ideas  known 
or  available  to  him.  An  independent  income  depends 
upon  stability  of  the  economy  and  trustworthiness  of 
corporation  officials.  No  matter  to  what  noun  we  link 
independent , we  quickly  discover  actual  dependence. 

To  some  degree,  of  course,  each  person  can  and 
should  decrease  his  dependence  upon  relatives,  friends, 
customs,  and  institutions.  But  there  is  danger  in  think- 
ing that  all  dependence  can  be  abolished,  or  that  we 
would  be  better  off  if  it  were.  Life  would  lose  much 
of  its  value  if  it  lacked  friends  in  whom  we  could  trust, 
upon  whom  we  could  depend.  Some  wives  testify  that 
to  them  it  is  wonderful  to  feel  dependent  upon  a hus- 
band. Some  persons  find  their  deepest  happiness  in 
feeling  dependent  upon  God. 

In  addition  to  lack  of  dependence,  independence  can 
also  mean  freedom  from  restraint.  Again,  absolute  free- 
dom from  restraint  is  impossible;  nor  would  it  be  desir- 
able even  if  it  were  attainable.  Restraints  imposed  by 
civil  and  natural  law,  by  parents  and  by  doctors  are  an 
inevitable  part  of  our  lives,  and  are  usually  a beneficial 
part.  We  can  grant  that  civil  law  should  be  kept  to  a 
minimum,  that  nature  should  be  increasingly  subjected 
to  man’s  will,  and  that  the  restraints  imposed  by  family 
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and  physician  count  for  little  with  healthy  and  mature 
adults.  Nevertheless,  when  we  are  children  we  are  both 
preserved  and  educated  by  being  restrained.  Restraint 
is  a necessary  condition  for  the  cure  of  some  physical 
and  mental  illnesses.  And  surely,  it  is  good  that  restraints 
be  available  to  protect  usually  responsible  adults  from 
themselves  when  anger,  covetousness,  or  other  tempta- 
tions beset  them. 

Independence  is  sometimes  used  to  suggest  a third 
meaning:  freedom  from  obligation.  Once  again  any  com- 
plete independence  is  impossible.  Even  the  fool  who 
denies  obligation  or  loyalty  to  truth,  church,  country, 
business,  and  family,  is  still  loyal  to  self,  or  to  parts  of 
personality  called  sloth,  pride,  whim.  His  choice,  like 
the  wise  man’s,  is  not  so  much  among  degrees  of  obliga- 
tion as  among  objects  of  obligation.  He,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  should  seek  both  independence  from  selfish  and 
provincial  objects  of  loyalty  and  independence  for  en- 
riching and  fulfilling  ones.  A man  may  compliment 
himself  on  being  independent  of  idolatrous  loyalty  to 
alma  mater.  But  does  he  wish  to  be  free  of  worshipful 
loyalty  to  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  holy?  The 
myth  of  personal  independence  dies  hard;  yet  only  as 
it  dies  is  the  highest  loyalty  born — and  with  it  the  high- 
est life. 

Limitations  of  National  Independence 

That  independence  means  partial  dependence,  par- 
tial restraint,  and  a choice  among  obligations  can  be 
illustrated  not  only  from  the  lives  of  individuals  but 
also  from  the  histories  of  nations.  Old  Testament 
prophets  taught  Israel  that  she  suffered  the  defeats  and 
indignities  climaxed  by  the  Babylonian  captivity  when, 
ignoring  God’s  commandents,  she  sought  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  Him.  Puritans  and  Quakers  sailed  to  North 
America  seeking  freedom  from  tyranny;  the  other  side 
of  that  coin  was  that  they  sought  a more  complete  de- 
pendence upon  righteousness  and  holiness.  As  John 
Winthrop  told  the  citizens  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  the  only  liberty  worth  seeking  was  “civil  or 
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federal  liberty  ...  to  that  only  which  is  good,  just, 
and  honest.” 

A century  and  a half  later,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
the  Continental  Congress  sought  not  simply  independ- 
ence from  Great  Britain,  but  for  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  General  Congress  assembled, 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions , do  . . . declare 
that  these  united  colonies  are  and  of  right  ought 
to  be  free  and  independent  states. 

More  important  than  their  obligation  to  any  geographi- 
cal area  or  political  institution  was  these  men’s  obliga- 
tion to  a universal  standard  of  rightness.  On  that  stand- 
ard they  depended  for  the  justification  of  their  actions. 
If  the  colonies  not  only  were  free,  but  of  right  ought 
to  be  free,  then  there  was  a standard  which  gave  the 
right  to  independence,  and  which  could  also  withdraw 
that  right. 

As  history  moves  closer  and  closer  to  the  present, 
it  shows  more  and  more  limitations  of  national  inde- 
pendence. International  ties  of  culture,  commerce,  and 
defense  have  made  it  difficult  for  major  countries  to 
ignore  their  dependence  upon  others,  the  restraints  that 
hedge  them  ’round,  the  loyalties  among  which  they  must 
choose. 

Our  Obligations  to  Truth  and  Goodness 
Perhaps  more  clearly  than  any  other  issue,  war  or 
peace  highlights  the  close  interweaving  of  action  and 
reaction,  an  interweaving  so  tightly  meshed  as  to  destroy 
much  of  the  meaning  of  national  independence.  We 
Americans  want  to  continue  loyal  to  that  “Supreme  Judge 
of  the  world”  who  was  invoked  to  justify  our  nation’s 
founding;  we  want  still  to  do  everything  to  ensure  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To  do  so,  we  may 
have  to  admit  that  these  united  nations  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  peaceful  and  dependent  states  under  world 
law.  In  order  to  meet  our  own  obligations  to  truth  and 
goodness,  we  may  have  to  surrender  the  myth  of  national 
independence. 

But  it  is  with  individuals  that  such  a vision  must 
begin.  Jesus,  who  well  knew  the  virtues  of  individuals, 
taught:  Blessed  are  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  peace- 
makers, the  seekers  after  righteousness — not  “Blessed  are 
the  independent.”  Any  thoughtful  person  can  recognize 
that  full  independence  is  like  a perpetual  motion  ma- 
chine; we  seem  to  be  able  to  imagine  it,  but  we  know 
it  cannot  exist.  We  must  seek,  then,  to  clarify  what  it 
is  we  should  be  dependent  upon  for  our  highest  loyal- 
ties and  self-restraints.  The  major  options  appear  to 


be  personal  impulse,  the  state,  and  eternal  and  objective 
value.  Old  Testament  prophets,  John  Winthrop, 
Thomas  Jefferson  made  choices  upon  which  we  can 
hardly  improve. 


Letter  from  South  Africa 

June  6,  1955 

FIRST,  warm  greetings  to  the  new  Friends  Journal 
and  all  that  its  launching  denotes. 

We  are  in  the  throes  of  another  phase  of  our  cold 
civil  war.  This  time  the  fight  is  over  a bill  to  pack  the 
Senate.  When  the  constitution  of  the  Union  was  writ- 
ten 45  years  ago  by  agreement  of  the  Boers  and  British, 
who  were  united  after  two  wars,  two  things  were  re- 
garded as  so  important  that  they  were  not  to  be  changed 
except  by  a two-thirds  majority  of  the  Assembly  and 
Senate  of  our  Parliament  sitting  together.  They  are  the 
equal  language  rights  of  Afrikaans  and  English,  and 
the  franchise  rights  of  the  nonwhites  of  the  former  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  now  the  Cape  Province  of  the  Union. 

When  the  Nationalist  government  of  Dr.  Malan  came 
to  power  in  1948,  it  wanted  to  remove  the  colored 
(mulatto)  voters  of  the  Cape  from  the  common  roll  to 
a separate  roll,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
natives  in  1936.  The  change  would  serve  two  purposes. 
It  would  get  the  franchise  completely  into  line  with  the 
apartheid  policy  and  (more  important)  gain  an  esti- 
mated dozen  seats  for  a government  that,  having  won 
an  election,  was  most  anxious  to  ensure  that  it  would 
not  be  turned  out  again.  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  get  round  the  difficulty  of  the  two-thirds  majority, 
but  they  failed.  Now  with  the  Senate  bill  the  govern- 
ment proposes  to  pack  the  Senate  with  enough  of  its 
supporters  to  be  certain  of  success. 

Feeling  is  running  high.  There  are  large  public 
meetings  and  processions  in  the  towns,  and  large  head- 
lines in  the  press.  The  Senate  bill  is  denounced  by  the 
opponents  of  the  government  as  a trick  to  escape  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  The  British 
section  sees  the  position  of  the  English  language  in 
danger.  And  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  45  years  ago  it  was  not  English  but  Afrikaans  that 
was  felt  to  be  in  need  of  special  protection.  With  all 
the  hubbub  the  chap  at  the  center  of  it  all  is  often  for- 
gotten; he  is  the  colored  voter  who  is  anxious  to  remain 
on  the  common  roll,  not  because  it  has  brought  him 
much  benefit  but  because  he  would  see  in  removal  a 
further  threat  to  his  uncertain  position  in  the  South 
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African  population.  But  the  colored  voter  is  only  a 
pawn  in  the  game  of  internal  power  politics. 

An  interesting  side  show  has  been  set  up  by  13  profes- 
sors of  the  Pretoria  (Afrikaans  medium)  University  pub- 
lishing a considered  statement  opposing  the  Senate  bill 
on  moral  grounds.  Coming  from  Pretoria,  their  spiritual 
as  well  as  their  administrative  capital,  this  seemed  like 
sniping  from  the  rear  at  the  government.  Mr.  Eric  Louw, 
our  Minister  of  Finance,  said  in  Parliament  that  he  took 
a dim  view  of  professors  whose  salaries  were  largely 
paid  by  government  subsidies  criticizing  the  hand  that 
helped  to  feed  them.  This  brought  out  two  more  profes- 
sors, of  Potchefstroom  and  Stellenbosch,  who  published 
letters  to  say  that  they  supported  the  Senate  bill  but 
resented  the  suggestion  that  people  paid  by  the  state 
should  not  be  free  to  criticize  the  state.  In  a generally 
grim  situation  there  are  brighter  spots. 

Garfield  Todd,  prime  minister  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
has  just  made  a short  visit  to  the  Union,  and  I have 
been  glad  of  the  chance  to  meet  and  hear  him.  As 
prime  ministers  go,  he  is  young,  45.  He  is  also  young 
in  outlook,  enthusiasm,  and  idealism.  A New  Zealander 
who  came  to  Africa  20  years  ago  as  a missionary  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  he  has  left  the  mission  field  for 
politics  and  is  translating  his  Christian  zeal  into  states- 
manship. He  is  finding  an  ample  outlet  for  his  energies 
in  the  new  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  and 
regards  this  infant  country  with  beaming  parental  pride 
and  hope.  He  is  tackling  his  job  as  prime  minister  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  (the  senior  partner  in  the  new 
Federation)  with  zest.  “I  enjoy  being  prime  minister,” 
he  says.  It  is  evident  that  he  does. 

The  new  Federation  which  is  our  northern  neighbor 
is  trying  to  tackle  problems  similar  to  ours  in  a rather 
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different  way.  A simple  example  is  the  application  of 
separation  in  post  offices.  On  those  in  the  Union  you 
will  see  the  signs  “Europeans”  and  “Non-Europeans.”  In 
the  Federation  the  signs  will  read  “Europeans”  and 
“Africans.”  The  casual  observer  might  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  segregation  is  the  same  in  the  two  countries. 
But  in  the  Union  the  separation  is  by  law,  and  a Euro- 
pean can  be  prosecuted  if  he  tries  too  persistently  to 
buy  a stamp  at  a non-European  counter.  In  the  Federa- 
tion the  separation  follows  custom  and  has  no  force  of 
law.  The  custom  can  be  changed  if  people  come  to  feel 
differently. 

Maurice  Webb 

Idyl  in  Depth 

By  Gerhard  Friedrich 

Cleansed  by  soft  rains  and  overwinged  with  birds. 
With  summer  working  out  a deeper  green, 

These  hills  are  beautiful  beyond  all  words; 

The  narrow  river  overflows  with  flame. 

But  I,  a figure  in  this  focused  scene, 

Know  not  such  filtered  mornings  of  the  mind. 

To  whose  geography  should  come  the  same 
Transfiguration.  How  must  one  comply 
To  be  so  cleanly  shaped  and  luminous: 

Sheer  hills  and  strip  of  river  squinting  sky? 

And  even  as.  some  feathered  speck  intones 
Bright  fragments  of  a sun-dimensioned  bliss, 

What  countries  does  my  body  hold  confined? 

What  hymns  of  praise  are  burning  in  my  bones? 


OThere  are  two  ways  of  approaching  God:  the  negative  and  the  positive  way.  The  negative  way  is  the 
way  of  the  monks  and  nuns,  the  removal  of  anything  that  may  distract,  the  utter  simplification  of  life 
to  the  barest  essentials,  so  that  in  this  utter  simplicity  God  may  be  more  immediately  known.  If  I am  not 
mistaken  all  canonised  saints  of  the  Church,  and  the  large  majority  of  the  men  and  women  to  whom  we  go 
for  religious  guidance  in  the  devotional  literature,  were  unmarried  and  ascetics.  They  followed  the  negative 
way.  Never  can  we  be  too  grateful  for  what  they  have  given  us.  Their  contributions,  in  the  main,  have  kept 
the  Church  alive.  They  were  the  pioneers,  the  experimenters  with  truth.  Without  them  Quakerism  could  never 
have  arisen,  for  it  is  built  solidly  on  the  mystical  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

But,  if  this  was  the  only  way,  then  profound  mystical  experience  would  be  denied  those  who  marry 
or  those  who  choose  to  remain  in  the  world  to  carry  more  directly  its  immediate  burden.  But  there  is  here 
and  there  an  indication  that  there  is  also  a positive  way,  a way  of  discovering  God  through  the  manifold  activi- 
ties of  life,  through  the  full  development  of  one’s  faculties  physical,  mental  and  spiritual.  And  Quakerism 
is  based  on  the  belief  in  the  positive  way,  and  has  been  the  most  consistent  corporate  attempt  at  actualizing 
it. — E.  Theodor  Benfey  (The  Friend,  London) 
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Some  Reflections  on 

AFTER  a separation  of  128  years’  duration  the  two 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia  finally  united  at 
their  recent  sessions.  We  have  united  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  Christian  love  and  respect,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  theological  agreement,  for  we  have  found 
more  diversity  within  our  two  groups  than  between 
them.  Coming  thus  to  a unity  in  love  and  devotion 
wherein  small  doctrinal  differences  are  held  in  better 
perspective,  we  have  merged  with  joy  and  expectation. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  session  of  the  Race  Street 
Yearly  Meeting  in  which  it  decided  in  favor  of  union, 
one  member  related  that  he  had  united  with  an  Arch 
Street  Friend  five  years  ago  to  the  day,  and  having  never 
regretted  the  step,  he  surmised  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
could  now  look  forward  to  similar  bliss. 

Is  it  not  natural,  then,  for  people  who  love  one  an- 
other to  unite,  whether  it  be  two  Yearly  Meetings  or 
a man  and  woman?  Is  it  not  a part  of  love,  too,  for  such 
uniting  parties  to  share  all  that  they  have  with  each 
other? 

Free  to  Grow  in  the  Spirit 

While  appreciating  the  recent  fruits  of  this  process 
of  love,  union,  and  sharing  in  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meetings,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Society  of  Brothers 
(Bruderhof),  a Christian  communal  group  which  has 
attracted  Quaker  interest  in  the  past  years.  The  basic 
tenet  of  the  Society  of  Brothers  is  that  men  can  today 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  Christian  living  as  best  out- 
lined in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Is  this  not  remi- 
niscent of  George  Fox’s  insistence  that  the  “ocean  of 
darkness”  can  be  overcome  with  God’s  love  and  of  his 
sermon  on  “Be  ye  perfect  even  as  my  heavenly  father 
is  perfect”?  Both  the  Brothers  and  George  Fox  are  em- 
phasizing that  man  is  free  enough  to  grow  in  the  Spirit 
if  he  so  chooses,  and  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mat- 
thew 5-7)  can  and  must  be  obeyed  if  one  professes  to  be 
a follower  of  Christ.  Their  community,  like  that  of  the 
early  Christians  described  in  Acts  2:43-47,  is  led  also  to 
a full  sharing  of  goods  and  a renunciation  of  private 
property.  As  sharing  is  a natural  by-product  of  love  in 
family  life,  so  it  is  also  in  the  life  of  a community  which 
is  drawn  together  by  the  love  of  Christ. 

It  is  disturbing  to  note,  though,  that  at  this  time  of 
our  own  union  some  Friends  are  disdainful  of  this 
movement  which,  like  ours,  is  an  expression  of  the  proc- 
ess of  love,  union,  and  sharing.  Of  these  critics  Thomas 
Kelly  makes  the  following  observation:  “The  sharing 


Union  and  Isolation 

of  physical  goods  in  the  primitive  church  is  only  an  out- 
cropping of  a profoundly  deeper  sharing  of  a Life,  the 
base  and  center  of  which  is  obscured  to  those  who  are 
still  oriented  about  self  rather  than  about  God.” 

What  is  the  commonest  criticism  such  Friends  have 
of  the  Bruderhof?  Most  critics  say  that  the  main  de- 
ficiency is  one  of  isolation,  isolation  from  those  who 
disagree  with  them  and  from  those  that  lead  a different 
life. 

To  be  sure,  living  together  with  their  “Brothers  in 
Christ,”  they  find  themselves  having  less  contact  with 
those  of  a different  persuasion,  at  least  in  their  close 
neighborhood.  The  Brothers  see  this  as  a clanger,  however, 
and  at  a sacrifice  of  better  physical  living  conditions, 
they  spend  much  time  and  effort  sending  members  to 
outside  groups,  sending  children  to  nearby  cities  for 
advanced  and  technical  education,  and  establishing  new 
Bruderhof  communities,  one  in  New  York  State  last 
year  and  just  recently  one  in  Germany.  Already  they  are 
in  England,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  as  well. 

In  Paraguay  their  hospital  is  used  much  more  by  the 
surrounding  population  than  by  the  800  members  of 
their  three  Paraguayan  communities,  and  in  Rifton, 
N.  Y.,  such  numbers  of  people  are  joining  that  this 
community  is  suffering  the  real  pains  of  rapid  expansion. 
These  seekers  are  hardly  withdrawn  from  “the  world.” 

Perhaps  in  the  end  their  outreach  to  the  people  who 
don’t  understand  them  is  not  the  fullest,  but  let’s  com- 
pare their  outreach  with  our  own.  All  Philadelphia 
Friends  have  rich  contact  with  those  who  are  not  of  our 
persuasion.  How  much  use  do  we  make  of  this  contact? 
How  many  of  such  acquaintances  have  we  brought  to 
Meeting,  to  Quakerism,  to  pacifism,  or  to  God?  In  turn, 
how  many  of  us  have  been  brought,  in  some  measure, 
by  these  acquaintances  to  the  desire  for  wealth,  to  the 
desire  for  social  station,  to  a belief  in  power  politics,  and 
to  Mammon?  What  use  do  we  make  of  our  “cosmopoli- 
tan” neighborhood?  Can  we  truthfully  say  that  they 
have  not  converted  us  more  than  we  have  converted  them? 
This  is  not  a new  thought.  Read  John  Woolman’s  ac- 
count of  John  Smith’s  message  to  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1764  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Woolman’s 
Journal.  Maybe  Friends  could  benefit  by  a little  isola- 
tion from  the  “infidels”  and  the  wealthy. 

Isolation 

Next,  how  much  contact  do  we,  living  chiefly  in  the 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  have  with  the  poor,  the  sick, 
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the  imprisoned — in  short,  the  needy?  We  contribute 
money  and  time  to  our  committees  which  tend  to  these 
people,  or  perhaps  we  go  to  week-end  workcamps;  all 
to  the  good,  but  our  service  is  not  complete.  We  come 
back  to  our  suburban  home,  eat  well,  and  sleep  soundly, 
isolated  in  our  well-policed  suburb  from  the  beggar,  the 
juvenile  delinquent,  and  the  poorly  housed;  and  we 
have  not  shared  all  that  we  have.  We  maintain  our  own 
brand  of  isolation. 

Some  of  the  Bruderhof  communities  are  in  isolated 
rural  communities,  too,  but  their  open  door  offers  the 
beggar,  the  delinquent,  and  the  homeless  the  identical 
opportunities  in  every  sphere  of  life  as  the  Brothers 
have  themselves. 

What,  too,  of  our  isolation  from  each  other,  even 
members  of  our  local  Meeting?  How  much  of  a feeling 
of  community  exists  around  your  meeting  house?  In 
some  Meetings  the  feeling  of  community  is  obviously 
present  and  is  felt  by  nearly  everyone.  But  could  there 
not  be  a greater  sharing  of  experiences  among  us,  such 
as  the  Brothers  have,  that  would  help  us  to  become 
better  ministers  to  each  other?  Are  all  the  sick  and 
troubled  among  us  visited  at  the  right  time  by  someone 
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from  the  Meeting  who  will  share  the  burden  helpfully? 
Is  there  any  Meeting  in  the  Philadelphia  area  that  holds 
a meeting  for  worship  each  morning  before  the  day’s 
work?  Could  we  not  benefit  greatly  by  a closer  relation- 
ship with  our  fellow  meeting  attenders  and  a more  ac- 
tive church  life?  Anyone  who  denies  this  because  of 
“location  of  home,”  “the  demands  of  my  job,”  or  “the 
pressure  of  time,”  indicates  that  for  him  his  location  of 
home,  his  job,  or  all  the  rest  of  the  day’s  activities  take 
precedence  over  community  and  worship.  Our  lives 
clearly  indicate  what  we  really  hold  to  be  most  important. 

In  summary,  we  think  the  criticism  of  isolation — 
from  the  unconvinced,  from  the  poor,  and  from  each 
other — pertains  more  to  Philadelphia  Quakerism  than 
it  does  to  the  Society  of  Brothers,  but,  realizing  that  our 
Yearly  Meeting  has  now  begun  to  follow  the  path  of 
love,  union,  and  sharing,  we  have  hope  that  it  will  be 
led  further  by  God  to  show  the  abundant  life  to  an  ever 
wider  group  of  seekers. 

All  of  us  stand  now  with  George  Fox  atop  Pendle 
Hill.  We,  too,  see  “a  great  people  to  be  gathered.”  Will 
we  be  “moved  to  sound  the  day  of  the  Lord”  as  well? 

Milton  and  Alexandra  Zimmerman 


Gordonstoun  House,  Boyhood  Home  of  Robert  Barclay 


ON  the  generous  lobe  of  land  that  faces  the  North 
Sea  is  to  be  found  the  town  of  Elgin.  It  is  a tidy 
Scotch  village  of  stone  houses  built  of  grey  granite, 
with  every  evidence  of  substantial  frugality  and  a solid, 
clean  life.  There  is  one  spot  that  mars  the  scene.  The 
church  stands  in  ruins.  Just  what  ire  was  stirred  amongst 
the  Highlanders  so  that  they  raided  the  place  and  burned 
the  kirk,  or  just  why  the  people  of  Elgin  are  content 
to  turn  their  former  place  of  worship  into  a ruin  with 
naked,  fire-scarred  walls  against  the  sky  is  more  than 
I have,  as  yet,  understood. 

Persevere  in  pilgrimage,  and  you  will  reach  Gordons- 
toun. The  old  manor  house  was  about  to  fall  into  total 
disrepair  when  Kurt  Hahn  and  others  interested  in 
education  came  to  these  parts  and  managed  to  persuade 
the  heirs  to  release  this  ancient  country  seat  to  them 
in  order  to  establish  a school.  This  was  done,  and 
Gordonstoun  has  become  a name  in  England,  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  faraway  America  as  a very  interesting 
place. 

To  Friends  it  has  an  especial  appeal  because  it  was 
here,  in  this  house,  that  Robert  Barclay  grew  up  during 


his  boyhood.  Little  would  he  have  guessed  that  some 
day  this  country  house  of  the  Barclays  would  be  used 
by  Lord  Gordon  for  his  many  experiments  in  chemistry 
and  physics  during  the  nineteenth  century  or  that  this 
property  would  be  converted  into  a school  where  British 
boys  would  have  classes  in  citizenship,  the  classics,  and 
disciplines  of  the  sea.  Much  less  would  the  boy  Barclay 
imagine  in  his  wildest  dreams  that  the  consort  of  a 
queen,  Elizabeth  of  England,  would  spend  his  school 
days  in  this  manor  house  of  the  Gordons  and  the  Bar- 
clays. 

To  quote  from  a letter  received  from  H.  L.  Brereton, 
the  headmaster:  “The  other  day  my  wife  found  an  old 
lady  shyly  and  modestly  walking  along  the  drive,  not 
wishing  to  trouble  anybody.  She  was  seeking  the  home 
of  her  ancestor,  Robert  Barclay.  We  were  able  to  take 
her  to  Michael  Kirk  and  show  her  the  names  of  his 
parents  on  the  great  Gordon  memorial  there.  . . . She 
seemed  to  have  liked  so  much  the  idea  of  boys  growing 
up  where  this  lad,  top,  got  his  education.” 

H.  L.  Brereton  indicates  that  British  schools  have 
their  problems,  too,  as  another  member  of  the  Barclay 
family  wants  a son  to  be  in  Gordonstoun  School  and 
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live  in  Gordonstoun  House,  the  house  in  which  our 
Robert  Barclay  lived  before  he  wrote  his  Apology. 

If  any  Friend  is  drawn  toward  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  or  reaches  the  misty  shores  of  Inverness  or 
stumbles  upon  Elgin,  I urge  another  step  to  Gordons- 
toun School  and  to  Gordonstoun  House  and  to  the 
Square  Yard  and  to  the  houses  by  the  sea  and  to  the 
cabins  of  the  sea  watchers  and  to  all  the  various  ways 
that  the  school  not  only  uses  an  ancient  property  but 
serves  the  present  in  training  youth  to  save  life.  Robert 
Barclay  need  have  no  apology  for  the  use  made  of  family 
holdings  in  this,  the  twentieth  century. 

Howard  W.  Elkinton 

German  Friends  Meet  Again 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

the  white  children  of  university-educated  people.  Everybody 
spoke  of  the  fine  job  the  foster  mother  was  doing.  Her  action 
influenced  the  whole  neighborhood.  Months  later  in  Pyrmont 
we  found  her  to  be  a member  of  the  Friends. 

A small  project  of  the  Austrian  Friends  impressed  me  like- 
wise. The  concern  was  about  the  almost  sadistic  preference  that 
our  time  gives  to  the  criminal,  the  morbid,  the  sensational, 
the  negative  aspects  of  life,  as  apparent  in  newspapers.  This 
concern  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a small  monthly  wherein 
they  record  good  and  positive  actions  of  people  in  all  walks 
of  life.  They  call  it  Bulletin  of  Humanity.  It  is  distributed  in 
all  schools  and  printed  as  a poster  and  distributed  to  post 
offices  and  other  public  places.  Reprinting  is  not  only  allowed 
but  encouraged.  The  motto  is:  “We  see  the  good  in  the  other 
fellow:  we  hear  the  good  from  the  others;  we  write  about  the 
good  to  the  others;  may  the  good  travel  freely.” 

Last  summer  religious  life  in  Germany  seemed  to  be  much 
more  active  than  20  years  ago,  when  we  lived  there.  We 
noticed,  for  example,  that  the  Protestant  church  was  having 
tent-mission  meetings  in  many  towns.  Nationally  known 
preachers  spoke  and  even  answered  questions  afterwards.  I 
went  to  one  of  the  meetings  and  found  it  excellent.  The 
capacity  of  the  tent,  approximately  1,000,  was  filled  long  before 
the  beginning.  Participants  came  from  all  walks  of  life,  intel- 
lectuals and  laborers. 

As  a whole,  the  Protestant  church  still  suffers  from  too 
much  theological  argument.  The  ministers  are  not  close 
enough  to  the  people’s  problems.  They  often  speak  about  God 
as  of  someone  far  away  and  ununderstandable.  The  single 
member  of  the  congregation  is  passive  during  the  service.  Once 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  company  of  young  Mormons  doing 
missionary  work  in  Germany,  their  success  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Mormons  represent  a layman’s  religion.  The 
Quaker  message  of  the  Inner  Light,  of  God  who  is  love,  who 
is  near  and  close  when  we  love  and  help  our  fellow  men, 
this  belief  is  needed  and  searched  for.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
time  to  speak  everywhere  about  the  Quaker  message  has  come. 

Margaret  E.  Seiferth 


Two  Travellers 

The  following  letter , dated  June  2,  1955,  was  sent  by 
London  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  Representative  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

Dear  Friends, 

Our  Yearly  Meeting  in  London  was  enheartened  by  the 
news  of  your  accomplished  union.  We  rejoiced  with  you  in 
the  evidence  of  God’s  guidance,  and  of  the  answer  to  the 
prayers  and  labors  of  Friends  through  the  years.  Though 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  has  sent  a message  to  your  Standing 
Committee  earlier  last  month  Yearly  Meeting  asked  me  to 
write  again  on  its  behalf. 

Two  travellers  may  separate  and  go  their  several  ways.  The 
terrain  to  be  explored  may,  in  the  main,  be  similar  but  each 
will  observe  different  objects,  or  see  the  same  object  from 
different  points.  When  the  travellers  reunite  and  converse, 
they  bring  to  each  other  the  riches  of  their  varying  experiences 
on  the  same  journey,  and  their  communications  to  each  other 
are  enjewelled  by  their  several  discoveries  and  insights. 

Similarly,  the  two  streams  of  which  your  message  of  third 
month  1955  speaks,  when  they  meet  and  flow  in  a united  river, 
are  greater  than  one  and  one;  they  become  a new  dimension 
of  power  and  serviceableness.  That  this  may  be  your  experi- 
ence is  our  fervent  prayer. 

We  desire  that  we  may  learn  from  you,  and  with  you,  of 
the  Divine  Charity  which  enables  us  to  transcend  all  divi- 
sions that  weaken  our  witness,  and  in  knowing  which  we  are 
fitted,  you  and  we  together,  for  those  tasks  which  God  has 
for  us  in  His  will  for  these  times. 

Yours  sincerely. 

On  behalf  of  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
Harold  Reed,  Clerk 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Canada  Yearly  Meeting,  Conservative,  Canada  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, Five  Years,  and  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  General 
Conference,  decided  on  June  24  during  the  sessions  of  their 
joint  Yearly  Meeting  to  unite  as  the  Canadian  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  A deep  unity  of  spirit  was 
felt  in  the  meetings  for  worship.  Attendance  was  about  30 
per  cent  greater  than  in  previous  years.  The  Committee  on 
Closer  Affiliation  was  asked  to  continue  its  work  in  formulat- 
ing a common  Book  of  Discipline.  The  total  membership  of 
Canadian  Yearly  Meeting  is  about  800. 


Elwood  Cronk,  a member  of  Scarsdale  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  took 
up  his  position  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Young  Friends 
Movement,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  on  June  21.  He  fol- 
lows Joanna  Ayres,  who  held  that  position  for  five  years. 

During  the  past  academic  year  Elwood  Cronk  was  a stu- 
dent at  Pendle  Hill.  For  three  years  he  was  in  CPS  and  for 
one  year  in  prison.  He  sees  the  Young  Friends  Movement  as 
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“a  body  of  water  which  touches  on  numerous  bodies  of  land, 
the  potential  of  bringing  them  together.”  He  has  contributed 
articles  to  the  Friends  Intelligencer,  The  Friend,  Philadelphia, 
The  Canadian  Friend,  The  American  Friend,  and  to  two 
Presbyterian  young  people’s  magazines.  Forward  and  Venture. 


Curt  Regen  of  Rahway  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  J.,  will  carry  out  a third  visit  to  European  Friends  under 
the  direction  of  the  Friends  World  Committee  in  July.  Among 
other  groups  he  intends  to  make  contact  with  friends  of  the 
Friends  in  Madrid.  A special  objective  will  be  to  visit  with 
Friends  from  Eastern  Germany.  For  part  of  the  time  he 
will  be  accompanied  by  B.  Leslie  Metcalf  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting  a member  of  the  Far-West  Relations  Committee, 
who  has  had  the  experience  of  visiting  Russia  with  the  1951 
British  delegation.  The  Berlin  Neighborhood  Center  of  the 
A.F.S.C.  will  be  the  location  for  two  conferences  with  German 
Friends,  at  which  also  Dirk  Meynen  of  Netherlands  Yearly 
Meeting  is  expected. 

Right  after  the  closing  session  of  Germany  Yearly  Meeting 
at  Bad  Pyrmont,  Curt  Regen  will  return  by  air  to  be  in 
attendance  at  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  the  next  day. 


A number  of  Friends  families  in  Bucks  and  Montgomery 
Counties,  Pa.,  have  started  an  experiment  in  intervisitation. 
Ten  Meetings  are  cooperating  in  the  venture.  The  families 
will  attend  meeting  for  worship,  have  a picnic  lunch  (which 
they  will  bring) , and  stay  for  a time  of  fellowship  afterwards. 
Two  of  the  Meetings  (Yardley  and  Gwynedd)  have  already 
been  visited.  The  dates  and  places  of  the  remaining  Meetings 
are  as  follows:  Langhorne,  July  10;  Plymouth  Meeting,  July 
17;  Newtown,  July  24;  Reading,  July  31;  Falls,  August  7; 
Wrightstown,  August  14;  Upper  Dublin,  August  21;  and 
Abington,  August  28. 


Alfred  Stefferud  of  Hillsboro,  Va.,  received  the  citation 
of  Distinguished  Alumnus  at  the  80th  commencement  in 
June  of  his  alma  mater,  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Goose  Creek  United  Monthly  Meeting, 
Lincoln,  Va.,  and  since  1945  has  edited  the  Yearbooks  of 
Agriculture  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Pre- 
viously he  was  a correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
Europe.  He  has  written  a number  of  books  and  magazine 
articles. 


Quakers  and  others  interested  in  work  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  are  invited  to  make  the  new 
Friends  House  or  Casa  de  los  Amigos  their  home  while  visit- 
ing Mexico  City.  Reservations  may  be  made  by  writing  to 
Florence  Smith,  Ignacio  Mariscal  132,  Mexico,  D.  F.  The 
new  quarters,  two  blocks  north  of  the  “monumento  de  la 
Revolucion”  near  the  heart  of  the  city  is  the  former  home 
of  the  artist  Jose  Clemente  Orozco. 


A letter  written  by  Mrs.  Toki  Tomiyama  on  May  22  in 
Japan  has  been  shared  with  this  office:  . . I am  happy  to 

tell  thee  that  on  May  20th  I was  presented  by  the  govern- 
ment the  Medal  of  Blue  Ribbon  for  my  ‘long  and  worthy 
service  for  girls’  education.’  And  yesterday  the  alumnae  of 
Friends  School  gave  a party  to  congratulate  this  occasion 
and  also  the  70th  year  of  my  age. 

‘‘Tomorrow  I am  to  have  audience  with  the  Emperor, 
and  after  that  I am  granted  to  see  all  the  buildings  on  the 
Imperial  grounds  which  will  take  two  hours  and  half,  as  I 
am  told. 

. . when  I had  honor  of  receiving  the  Medal  my  deep 
gratitude  went  out  to  . . . those  American  friends  who  had 
done  so  much  for  me,  and  also  to  my  predecessors  and  co- 
workers in  the  school,  both  past  and  present.  And  above 
all  may  God  be  praised!  He  has  brought  me  here  all  the  way 
through.” 

Mrs.  Tomiyama  was  principal  of  the  Friends  School, 
Tokyo,  from  1926  to  1949,  including  the  very  difficult  war 
years  and  postwar  period. 


Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa.,  has  been  awarded  $5,000  by  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic,  Inc.,  New  York,  an  organization  estab- 
lished in  1952  to  fight  restrictions  on  freedom  of  thought, 
inquiry,  and  expression  in  the  United  States  and  to  develop 
policies  to  protect  civil  liberties  under  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
Meeting,  praised  for  its  “courageous  and  effective  defense  of 
democratic  principles,”  had  refused  to  discharge  a librarian 
who  would  not  take  the  state  loyalty  oath.  The  only  public 
library  in  the  community  is  on  the  grounds  of  Plymouth 
Meeting,  which  owns  and  operates  it.  The  librarian  had  been 
asked  by  the  local  school  authorities  to  take  the  oath.  On  a 
previous  occasion  she  had  invoked  the  Fifth  Amendment  in  a 
hearing  before  a Senate  Internal  Security  Committee. 


The  Friends  Home  Service  Committee,  Friends  House, 
Euston  Road,  London,  N.W.  1,  has  published  a 70-page 
biographical  booklet  entitled  Rufus  M.  Jones,  by  Mary 
Hoxie  Jones,  his  daughter.  The  publication  is  one  in  a 
series  called  “Quaker  Biographies.”  We  shall  publish  a re- 
view of  the  booklet  in  a later  issue. 


Barbara  Graymont  has  left  her  position  as  secretary  to 
Howard  Taylor,  coordinating  secretary  at  1515  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  She  is  going  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  graduate  study  in  the  field  of  theology.  In  January  of 
this  year  she  was  ordained  a minister  in  the  Congregational 
Church. 


The  Young  Friends  Committee  of  North  America  has  been 
asked  to  publicize  a Youth  Conference  of  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly,  to  be  held  at  Oberlin  College,  September 
8 to  13,  1955.  An  invitation  has  been  extended  for  at  least 
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10  to  15  Young  Friends  to  attend,  and  the  Young  Friends 
Committee  felt  after  discussion  at  its  spring  meeting  that  this 
is  something  to  which  Young  Friends  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration. The  theme  is  “Freedom  in  the  Balance,”  and  the 
aim  is  to  bring  together  youth  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  from  all  major  churches  and  social  service  organizations 
for  discussions  of  our  responsibilities  in  community  and  world 
affairs.  For  further  information  Young  Friends  are  urged  to 
write  to  David  Potter,  Camp  Onas,  Rushland,  Pa. 


The  first  Friends  U.N.  Seminar  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
held  in  San  Francisco,  June  19  to  22,  in  connection  with  the 
tenth  anniversary  celebration  of  the  United  Nations.  Its  able 
leaders  were  Elmore  Jackson  and  Sydney  Bailey.  The  82 
participants  came  from  Calgary,  Alberta,  to  Carlsbad,  Calif., 
and  represented  California,  Oregon,  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ings and  three  regional  offices  of  the  A.F.S.C.  The  purpose 
was  to  consider  the  past  achievements  and  future  possibilities 
of  the  United  Nations,  ways  in  which  Friends  can  keep  in 
touch  with  the  U.N.  and  help  to  further  its  high  objectives. 
There  was  great  enthusiasm  for  such  gatherings  in  the  future, 
with  the  hope  that  more  Friends  can  have  such  opportunities 
and  can  thus  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  good  work  of  the 
U.N.  more  generally.  Gretchen  Tuthill 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

Howard  Hayes’  article  in  the  Friends  Intelligencer  on 
"Answering  That  of  God”  concludes  that  we  should  “answer 
when  there  is  some  hope  of  being  answered.”  We  can  hardly 
accept  George  Fox’s  advice  as  applying  to  every  man  unless 
we  recognize  how  easy  it  is  to  express  some  form  of  answer  in 
certain  conditions.  It  is  important  to  point  out  the  normal 
and  instinctive  expression  of  his  principle  so  that  the  further 
and  more  difficult  applications  may  not  be  generally  regarded 
as  utopian  and  impossible. 

Since  God  is  love,  “something  of  God”  involves  a capacity 
to  have  regard  for  others  and  to  cooperate  with  others.  Most 
people  clearly  show  this  capacity,  and  when  they  are  treated 
in  a friendly  way,  we  may  say  “that  of  God”  is  being  answered. 

But  in  some  people,  such  as  delinquents,  criminals,  and 
racial  or  minority  groups,  that  seed  of  God  is  often  not  easily 
recognized  and  accordingly  is  not  answered.  Recent  scientific 
studies  of  crime  and  delinquency,  however,  have  revealed  that 
there  is  actually  something  of  God  even  in  the  worst  offenders, 
and  the  only  successful  way  of  dealing  with  them  is  by  answer- 
ing and  assisting  in  the  development  of  that  divine  spark. 
Some  mild  form  of  punishment  or  coercion  may  be  useful  if 
not  inconsistent  with  love,  which  is  the  essential  factor  in 
overcoming  evil.  (Of  course  the  findings  of  these  studies  are 
not  usually  described  in  religious  terms.)  This  method  has  not 
been  generally  adopted  in  dealing  with  offenders  of  all  types, 
but  religious  motivation  should  widely  extend  its  use  and 
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bring  about  an  important  advance  in  our  society.  Discrimina- 
tion in  race  relations  and  other  forms  of  prejudice  should  be 
overcome  in  the  same  way. 

In  international  relations  today  it  is  important  to  realize 
two  factors:  (1)  that  the  war  method  in  this  interdependent 
atomic  age  is  both  futile  and  suicidal,  and  (2)  that  love  of 
God  and  neighbor  involves  using  our  minds  and  understand- 
ing of  conditions  as  well  as  our  feelings  and  sympathy.  This 
means  that  every  local  human  problem  is  different  though 
similar  methods  are  used.  As  specific  problems  are  successfully 
dealt  with  by  such  methods,  it  becomes  clearer  that  something 
of  God  in  all  men  can  be  depended  upon,  and  world  peace 
should  be  sought  by  appealing  to  it. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mary  S.  McDowell 


We  have  been  sending  missions  to  the  heathen  in  the  East 
for  some  time.  Now  since  the  Bandung  Conference  it  looks 
as  if  there  should  be  missions  sent  back  from  the  East  to  the 
West.  At  Bandung  there  were  some  non-Christians  who  seemed 
to  see  things  more  clearly  than  has  any  Western  spokesman. 

A few  weeks  back  something  took  place  that  should  have 
been  a real  world-shocking  event.  I refer  to  the  conference 
between  the  Soviet  leaders  and  Tito,  what  they  did  and  how, 
literally  making  their  approach  as  penitents  with  their  shoes 
in  their  hand.  Everything  about  the  case  would  indicate  that 
their  compulsion  was  great.  Yet  all  the  newspapers  and  gov- 
ernment officials  treated  it  as  a news  item  for  the  day  only. 

Our  own  exhibition  of  weakness  is  shown  by  lack  of  plain 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words.  Our  minds  have 
become  so  muddled  under  the  onslaught  of  the  Communist 
narcotic  peace  movement  that  people  literally  cannot  see 
straight.  Tactics  on  methods  are  one  thing;  objectives  are 
something  else.  Methods  change  any  time  to  fit  changed  con- 
ditions; objectives  never. 

The  softening  of  Communist  attitude  is  simply  a change 
of  method,  not  a change  of  objective. 

Englewood,  Florida  H.  C.  Matheson 


Friendship  is  a manifestation  of  brotherhood  as  brother- 
hood is  a manifestation  of  love,  and  so  friendship  is  love  in 
action,  being  the  fruit  of  love. 

Friendship  is  rooted  in  the  soul. 

Friendship  always  knows  its  place.  It  never  intrudes;  yet 
it  stands  ever  ready  to  heed  every  call  from  a fellow  creature 
in  need. 

Friendship  is  divinity  in  man.  Love  is  the  seed;  friendship 
is  the  fruit. 

Portland,  Indiana  Howard  J.  Bourne 


The  article  on  “Friends  and  the  Law”  by  Henry  Cadbury 
in  the  Friends  Intelligencer  for  June  4,  1955,  is  a striking 
example  of  the  relevance  of  the  history  and  experience  of 
Friends  to  our  contemporary  problems.  It  is  impressive  to 
see  specific  instances  in  which  Quakers  used  the  law  and  legal 
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rights  not  only  for  themselves  but  also  “for  the  sake  of  the 
general  good  in  maintaining  civil  liberties.” 

Aware  of  this  heritage  in  Quaker  faith  and  action,  liberty 
by  law  may  prove  a most  important  way  of  extending  and 
strengthening  freedom  of  conscience  today,  especially  if 
through  and  beyond  specific  cases  we  can  see  more  clearly 
the  religious  dimensions  of  civil  liberty. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.  Burns  Chalmers, 

A.F.S.C.  Secretary  for  Education 

Coming  Events 

JULY 

10 — Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  for  Montgomery 
and  Bucks  Counties  will  attend  meeting  for  worship  at  Norris- 
town Meeting,  Pa.  (11:15  a.m.).  Box  lunch  and  business  meet- 
ing will  follow. 

10 — Riverside  Meeting,  15th  floor  of  Riverside  Church, 
122nd  Street  and  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  3:30  p.m. 
Dr.  Robert  J.  McCracken  of  Riverside  Church  will  make  his 
annual  visit. 

16 —  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  10  a.m. 
and  1:30  p.m.  Worship  and  Ministry  Meeting,  9 a.m.  Francis 
Bosworth  of  Friends  Neighborhood  Guild,  Philadelphia,  will 
address  the  children’s  meeting  at  the  Recreation  Center,  10 
a.m.,  and  the  adult  meeting  in  the  afternoon  on  “Education 
for  Quaker  Responsibility.”  Bring  a box  lunch. 

17 —  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Worship  and  Ministry 
at  Chester,  Pa.,  2 p.m.  Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.  Bring 
lunch;  beverages  will  be  provided.  The  second  Query  will 
be  considered. 

17 — Riverside  Meeting,  15th  floor  of  Riverside  Church, 
122nd  Street  and  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  3:30  p.m. 
Howard  W.  and  Helen  F.  Hintz  will  attend. 

23 — Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Westbury,  N.  Y., 
Meeting  House,  10:30  a.m.  Please  bring  a box  lunch;  dessert 
and  beverage  will  be  served.  Trains  arriving  from  New  York 
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will  be  met  by  Westbury  Friends.  The  speaker  is  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

24 — Parkerville,  Pa.,  meeting  for  worship,  3 p.m.  All 
welcome. 

28  to  August  1 — Germany  Yearly  Meeting  at  Bad  Pyrmont, 
Germany. 

29  to  August  5 — New  York  Yearly  Meetings  in  joint  ses- 
sions at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 

BIRTHS 

SAVAGE — On  June  24,  to  Robert  H.  and  Deborah  Furnas 
Savage  of  Bart,  R.D.,  Pa.,  a son  named  John  Furnas  Savage. 
He  is  the  grandson  of  Paul  and  Betty  Furnas. 

WETHERILL — On  May  28,  to  Richard  M.  and  Alice 
Minthorne  Wetherill,  a son  named  Todd  Marshall  Wether- 
ill. 

MARRIAGES 

ALDEN-BREWER — On  June  25,  at  Wrightstown,  Pa., 
Meeting  House,  Anne  Brennan  Brewer,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
and  Hilma  Brewer,  of  Newtown,  R.D.,  Pa.,  and  James 
Cooper  Alden,  son  of  Francis  C.  and  Mary  Alden.  The  bride 
is  a member  of  Wrightstown  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  the 
groom  is  a member  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  They 
will  reside  in  Jamison,  Pa. 

WOOD-WOODWARD— On  June  25,  at  Old  Kennett 
Meeting  House,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Elizabeth  Dilworth 
Woodward,  daughter  of  Norris  H.  and  Mary  T.  Woodward, 
and  Clement  Wood,  son  of  the  late  Ralph  Edward  and  Mary 
Gibson  Wood  of  Wilmington,  Del.  The  bride  and  her  parents 
are  members  of  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Monthly  Meeting. 

DEATHS 

BALLINGER — On  May  22,  Edwin  Ballinger,  aged  83 
years,  a lifelong  member  of  Medford  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

CADBURY — On  June  24,  at  his  home  in  Moorestown, 
N.  J.,  Benjamin  Cadbury,  husband  of  Anna  B.  Dudley  Cad- 
bury, in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a member  and  for 
many  years  clerk  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  for  the 
Western  District.  He  had  recently  retired  as  secretary  of  the 
Hajoca  Corporation,  and  had  been  for  many  years  a member 
of  the  Friends  Select  School  Committee.  He  was  elected  in 
1907  an  Overseer  of  the  William  Penn  Charter  School  and 
continued  to  serve  in  that  capacity  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Besides  his  wife,  two  sons  of  a former  marriage  survive,  Joseph 
Moore  Cadbury  and  Benjamin  Bartram  Cadbury. 

CARPENTER — On  May  16,  Mildred  Waddington  Car- 
penter, aged  42  years,  a valued  member  of  Salem,  N.  J., 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  John  S. 
Carpenter,  and  two  children,  John  S.,  Jr.,  and  Barbara 
Carpenter. 

FERREE — On  May  29,  suddenly,  at  her  home  near  Fisher- 
town,  Pa.,  Elenor  Ferree.  She  was  not  a member  of  Dunnings 
Creek  Meeting,  Pa.,  but  was  the  wife  of  Emory  Ferree,  Jr.,  and 
mother  of  Samuel  Humes,  both  of  whom  are  members.  She 
attended  the  Dunnings  Creek  First-day  School  and  meeting 
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frequently  and  always  enriched  the  discussions  with  revelations 
from  her  keen  mind.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  her 
three  sons,  Samuel,  Graham,  and  James  Humes.  Many  young 
Friends  especially  have  enjoyed  the  charm  and  hospitality  of 
this  home. 

JANNEY — On  May  13,  at  The  Taylor  Home,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Bertha  Janney,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  J.  and 
Anna  T.  Janney,  in  her  85th  year.  A lifelong  member  of 
Baltimore  Monthly  and  Yearly  Meeting,  Stony  Run,  Bertha 
Janney  gave  loyal  service  to  the  committees  of  her  Meeting 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  Friends  General  Con- 
ference as  long  as  her  health  permitted.  Integrity  of  character 
and  loyalty  to  her  Meeting  were  an  example  for  the  younger 
Friends  who  follow  her. 

MacPHERSON — On  May  22,  suddenly,  Ronald  Mac- 
Pherson,  husband  of  Florence  Schiela  MacPherson  of  171 
Fulton  Street,  Massapequa,  N.  Y.,  in  his  47th  year.  Surviving 
besides  his  wife  are  two  children,  Charles  and  Schiela  May;  his 
mother,  May  Hendrickson  MacPherson;  two  brothers,  Charles 
and  Mahlon;  two  sisters,  Rachel  and  Mary.  Ronald  MacPher- 
son graduated  from  George  School  in  1929. 

PARK — On  June  6,  at  Wayne,  Pa.,  George  R.  Park,  Jr., 
in  his  63rd  year.  He  was  a member  of  Valley  Meeting,  Pa. 

PAXSON — On  June  21,  suddenly,  at  his  home  near  Wil- 
low Grove,  Pa.,  William  L.  Paxon,  son  of  the  late  Charles  S. 
and  Tacy  L.  Paxson.  He  is  survived  by  one  son,  William  L. 
Paxson,  Jr. 

POTTS — On  June  13,  at  his  home,  254  West  Walnut  Lane, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Thomas  Charles  Potts,  aged  83 
years,  formerly  president  of  the  Horace  T.  Potts  Co.,  a steel 
firm.  He  was  a member  of  Coulter  Street  Meeting,  German- 
town, and  had  been  for  many  years  a member  of  the  Repre- 
sentative meeting  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  Arch  Street. 
He  represented  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in 
1920  during  the  child-feeding  program  in  Germany.  He  was 
treasurer  of  Germantown  Friends  School  for  25  years.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Ethel  Rhoads  Potts,  two  daughters,  three 


sons,  and  two  brothers.  A memorial  meeting  was  held  at  Coul- 
ter Street  Meeting  on  June  17. 

RULON — On  May  23,  at  his  home  in  Mickleton,  N.  J., 
Howard  J.  Rulon,  in  his  92nd  year.  He  was  a valued  mem- 
ber of  Mickleton  Meeting,  N.  J.,  for  many  years.  Surviving 
are  his  daughter,  Mary  R.  Dawson,  two  granddaughters,  Viola 
D.  Reed  and  Mildred  D.  Luzier,  and  a great-granddaughter, 
Mildred  Mary  Reed,  all  of  Mickleton,  N.  J. 

RUSSELL — On  June  27,  in  the  Burlington  County  Hos- 
pital, Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  Edwin  A.  Russell,  aged  66  years,  a 
member  of  Moorestown  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  He  was  vice 
president  and  a director  of  the  Philadelphia  Quartz  Company 
and  had  been  active  for  many  years  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Theresa  Oswald  Russell;  two 
daughters,  Anne  R.  Loring  and  Kathryn  L.  Russell;  three  sons, 
Walter  S.,  Dr.  Robert  M.,  and  Thomas  K.  Russell;  and  three 
sisters,  Ethel  R.  Goodwin,  Edith  R.  Richie,  and  Ruth  R.  Vail. 

WADDINGTON — On  June  17,  Suzanne  Waddington, 
born  on  June  14,  1955,  infant  daughter  of  Edward  C.,  Jr.,  and 
Sylvia  A.  Waddington  of  Millville,  N.  J.,  members  of  Woods- 
town  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

Caroline  Foulke  Urie 
1873-1955 

The  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  suffered  a deep  loss  when  Caroline  Foulke  Urie  died 
on  April  4,  1955.  Caroline  Urie’s  tender  reverence  for  that*  of 
God  in  every  man  lighted  her  many  concerns.  She  was  thor- 
oughly devoted  to  Gandhian  pacifism.  She  worked  ardently 
for  world  government  and  world  brotherhood.  She  had  an 
especial  love  for  children  and  was  concerned  for  them  where 
she  found  them — in  Cleveland  Meeting,  in  the  Chicago  slums, 
in  an  Italian  town,  or  by  way  of  UNICEF. 

She  served  the  Cleveland  Meeting  in  many  ways.  . . . 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  Caroline  Urie  as  other  than 
alive.  . . . Her  influence  in  the  lives  of  others  meant  more 
courage,  more  triumphs  of  the  spirit,  a greater  faith. 

Florence  Ashley 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  am.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.  Telephone  TR-6-6883. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  each  First-day  in  Highland 
Park  Y.W.C.A.  at  Woodward  and  Winona. 
Visitors  telephone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  United  Meeting, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLINOIS — Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARRISBURG,  FA. — United  meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS  — Friends  Worship 
Group  each  Sunday,  7:30  p.m.,  2336  North 
Boulevard;  telephone  JUstin  6453. 


LANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house,  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 

Bethpage  (Meeting  House  Road):  Meeting 
for  worship  and  First-day  school,  11  a.m. 

Jericho  (Old  Jericho  Turnpike):  First-day 
school,  9:45  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m. 

Manhasset  (Northern  Boulevard  at  Shel- 
ter Rock  Road):  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m. 


LYNN,  MASS.  — Visiting  Friends  wel- 
comed for  worship,  July -August,  10  a.m., 
20  Phillips  Avenue,  off  Lewis  Street,  Route 
1-A.  Telephone  Lynn  2-3379. 


MANASQUAN,  N.  J.  — First-day  school, 
10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


MERION  MONTHLY  MEETING,  FA.— 

Corner  of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meet- 
ing House  Lane,  Merion,  Pa.  Meeting  for 
worship,  First-days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day 
school,  9:45  a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship Sundays,  11  a.m.,  Room  216,  Y.W.C.A., 
1355  Dorchester  Street  West;  telephone 
PL  1920  or  PL  8967. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October— April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 
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17-Jewel  WATCHES 

ONLY  $14.95  POSTPAID 

Finest  Swiss  Manufacture.  Gold 
plated.  Beautiful  Radiant  Dial.  Shock 
& Water  resistant.  Lifetime  crystal. 
Expansion  bracelet,  fits  any  size 
wrist.  $75.00  value.  Sacrifice.  Manu- 
facturer’s Christmas  overstock. 

You  examine  these  watches. 

Wear  them  at  our  risk.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Order 
by  mail.  Specify  men’s  or  ladies’. 

Lincoln  Surplus  Sales 

1704  W.  PAR-WELL  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  56,  ILL. 


AMERICAN  PLAN  • 3 PERFECT  MEALS 


125  modern  rooms*  Nearest  to 
all  social  and  vacation  activities. 

• Cape  May's  choicest  beach  at 
your  door*  Unrestricted  parking 

• Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

William  M.  Nefzger,  Manager  . 


SECRETARIAL  OPENING 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  the  new  consolidated 
Quaker  weekly,  needs  a well-trained  secretary, 
to  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  Shorthand  is  desir- 
able, and  a Friend  would  be  preferred.  Write 
for  an  interview,  including  information  about 
education,  age,  and  previous  experience  if  any. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Phila.  2,  Pa. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING — 15 <t  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch;  10% 
discount  for  6 — 24  insertions  within  six  months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more 
insertions  within  one  year. 

REGULAR  MEETING  NOTICES — 15tf  per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  repeated 
insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7 <t  per  word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A box  number  will  be  supplied  if  requested, 
and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded 
without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA.  Rlttenhouse  6-7669 


DESIGNER*  • FINANCIERS*  BUILDERS 


PENN  VALLEY  CONSTRUCTORS  "1 


Leadership  in  our  industry  is  the  precious 
reward  resulting  from  years  of  painstaking 
service  securely  backed  by  the  integrity,  en- 
gineering skill  and  diversified  experience  of 
an  organization  whose  co-workers  labor  con- 
stantly for  better  building  in  Bucks  County. 

Robert  C.  Crowell,  V.  Pres. 
MORRISVILLE  and  BRISTOL  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PA. 


George  E.  Otto,  Pres. 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA — Orange 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, East  Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meet- 
ings, 8 p.m.,  the  second  Fourth-day  of 
each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA — 

Meetings  for  worship. 

Race  Street  and  12th  Street  held  jointly 
at  20  S.  12th  St.,  10:30  a.m. 

Chestnut  Hill:  100  East  Mermaid  Lane, 
10:30  a.m. 

Fair  Hill:  Germantown  Avenue  and 

Cambria  Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Frankford:  Unity  and  Wain  Streets, 

11  a.m. 

Germantown:  45  West  School  House 

Lane,  11:15  a.m. 

For  Information  about  time  of  holding 
First-day  schools  telephone  Friends  Cen- 
tral Bureau,  Rlttenhouse  6-3263. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  Grant  Fraser,  Clerk,  1221  East 
Edgemont. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.— Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SANTA  PE,  NEW  MEXICO  — Friends 

meeting  for  worship  at  Garcia  Street 
Club,  569  Garcia  St.,  First-days,  11  a.m. 
Also  First-day  school  and  care  of  infants. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY — Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue, 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON,  D,  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS — Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  4-3887. 


WANTED 


RESIDENT  POSITION  desired  by  Phila- 
delphia business  woman,  month  of  August 
— hotel,  institution,  or  private  family. 
Box  H52,  Friends  Journal. 


COUPLE  interested  in  serving  as  care- 
takers for  Friends’  burial  ground;  house 
on  grounds.  Contact  Burial  Ground  Com- 
mittee, Stony  Run  Friends  Meeting,  5116 
North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore  10,  Mary- 
land. I 


HOUSEKEEPER:  responsible  woman: 

cooking,  laundry  for  elderly,  able  Quaker 
gentleman.  Live  in;  country,  Chester 
County,  Pa.;  bus  service.  References  ex- 
changed. Write  Box  H54,  Friends  Journal. 


AVAILABLE 


FOR  RENT  to  married  couple:  Fine  old 
farmhouse  belonging  to  seventeen-year-old 
George  School  senior,  in  return  for  his 
and  hired  man’s  room  and  board.  Write 
William  L.  Paxson,  Willow  Grove,  Pa.  R.  D. 


LAKE  PAUPAC,  loveliest  spot  in  Pocono 
Mountains:  furnished  cottage,  5 bedrooms, 
2 baths;  August.  Write  R.  Bye,  Green- 
town,  Pa. 


POCONO  MOUNTAINS,  PA.— Cottages  on 
private  estate;  refined,  quiet  community; 
1900-foot  elevation;  beautiful  views,  pond, 
trout  stream.  One  cottage,  3 bedrooms; 
the  other,  4 bedrooms;  each  having  com- 
fortable living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen, 
bath;  $275.00  and  $300.00  monthly,  respec- 
tively. Box  D34,  Friends  Journal. 
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Counselling  Service  for  Friends 

Appointments  may  be  made  as  follows: 
in  Philadelphia  telephone  Hugo  Bour- 
deau  in  the  evening,  GRanite  6-5092;  at 
Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  telephone  Lovett  De- 
wees before  10  a.m.,  Valleybrook  2474. 


PINKING  SHEARS 

ONLY  $1.95  POSTPAID.  Chromium  plated, 
precision  made.  Manufacturer's  Christmas 
overstock.  Guaranteed  $7.95  value  or  money 
refunded.  Order  by  mail.  LINCOLN  SURPLUS 
SALES,  1704  W Farwell  Ave„  Chicago  26, 
Illinois. 


James  E.  Fyfe  * Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  & BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

e 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

* Member  Germantown  Meeting. 


OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


pendle  hill 


CALENDAR 


August  26-28 
September  2-5 

September  30 
to 

December  16 
October  21-23 
November  18-20 

December  28 
to 

January  1 


Annual  Reunion 
Retreat 


Autumn  Term 

Seminar  with  Martin  Foss 
Seminar  with  Henry  J.  Cadbury 


Midwinter  Institute 


Write  the  Director 
Pendle  Hill  Wallingford,  Pa. 


Serving  the  Society  of  Friends  for  62 
years,  George  School  offers  personalized  in- 
struction, a basic  grounding  in  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  and  a broad  experience  in 
democratic  living  for  440  boys  and  girls  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve. 

For  further  information,  please  write: 

PRINCIPAL  RICHARD  McFEELY,  Box  351 

George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
live  a creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school — Grades  7-12.  Day  school — Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  — College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

Member  of  

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.  Kathryn  Reese  Morgan,  Principal 

Summer  Session:  June  27 -August  5 

All  High  School  subjects  offered.  Credits  acceptable  anywhere. 
Certified  teachers.  Remedial  reading  specialists.  Repeat  and 
accelerated  courses.  All  work  done  during  school  hours  — no 
home  work. 


Fully  accredited  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges 


Write  for  brochure: 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL,  1216  PACIFIC  AVENUE,  ATLANTIC  CITY, 
NEW  JERSEY  ...  or  telephone  ATLANTIC  CITY  4-6296 


DR.  EMMA  G.  H OIL  07/AY 
FRIENDS  HOME 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
RIttenhouse  6-5800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  & KERNER 

Investment  Securities 

DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 

REPRESENTATIVE 
1518  Locust  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
PEnnypacker  5-2800 

♦ 

Salem  Pike 

Mickleton,  N.  J. 

Hazel  3-0300 


ROSLYN,  PA. 


MEMORIAL 

STONES 

▼ 

GRAVE 

MARKETS 


STYLES  AND  ENGRAVINGS  IN  GOOD  TASTE 


DELIVERED  AND  SET  IN  ANY  CEMETERY 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT 
Write  or  telephone  office — MAjestic  5-0220 
or  Ogontz  0696  for  full  information 
ARTHUR  S.  ROBERTS  - President 
ARTHUR  W.  HUTTON  - Treasurer 

Affiliated  with  HILLSIDE  CEMETERY  CO. 


CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN,  President 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


WAYHESV1LLE.  OHIO 

The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 

PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

EVergreen  6-6028 


MOVING 

and 

STORAGE 

Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charier  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 

QUAKER  *toor,angce 

2501:Germantown  Ave.  BAIdwin  9-0400 


Announcing  — 

TOWN  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 

4041  RIDGE  AVENUE  PHILADELPHIA  29,  PA. 

Formerly 

GERMANTOWN  PRINTING  CO. 


Job  and  Commercial  Printing  • Now  under 
Friendly  management 

DONALD  I.  SPARKS,  President  Victor  4-1540 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 
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RAYER  can  obtain 
everything,  it  can.  open  the 
windows  of  heaven  and  shut 
the  gates  of  hell;  it  can  put  a 
holy  constraint  upon  God, 
and  detain  an  Angel  till  he 
leave  a blessing;  . . . and  all 
those  strange  things  and  se- 
cret decrees  and  unrevealed 
transactions  which  are  above 
the  clouds  and  far  beyond 
the  regions  of  the  stars  shall 
combine  in  ministry  and  ad- 
vantages for  the  praying  man. 
Yet  prayer  that  does  all  this 
is  of  itself  nothing  but  an 
ascent  of  the  mind  to  God. 

— Jeremy  Taylor 
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Epistle  from  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1955 

A Letter  to  Every  Friend 
Dear  Friend, 

AS  Yearly  Meeting  draws  to  a close  we  unite  to  send 
/\_this  letter  to  you  and  to  all  who  worship  with  you. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  meeting  we  have  been 
urged  to  listen:  to  listen  to  one  another  in  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  and  to  attend  to  “the  Eternal  Lis- 
tener, the  everlasting  God.”  In  the  Swarthmore  Lec- 
ture, it  was  shown  to  us  that  to  “listen”  another’s  soul 
into  a condition  of  disclosure  and  discovery  might  be 
almost  the  greatest  service  that  any  human  being  ever 
performs  for  another.* 

In  a deep  experience  of  communion  with  God  and 
with  one  another  in  silent  waiting  we  have  felt  the 
divine  compassion  for  a world  threatened  with  self- 
destruction,  a world  too  often  blind  to  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  to  the  significance  of  change 
at  ever-growing  speed,  a world  so  much  concerned  with 
the  immediate,  the  material,  the  secular. 

We  have  listened  with  thankfulness  to  the  messages 
of  Friends  active  in  the  Society’s  practical  work  and 
able  to  speak  of  the  spiritual  resources  on  which  they 
have  relied.  But  we  have  heard,  too,  the  undertone  of 
the  sufferings  and  longings  of  our  fellow  men  the 
world  over,  from  whom  we  cannot  separate  ourselves 
and  with  whom  we  must  identify  ourselves  continually. 
We  are  indeed  our  brother’s  keeper.  What  will 
God  say  to  us  if  we  come  to  Him  alone?  “I  was 
mixed  in  with  them,”  said  John  Woolman,  “and  hence- 
forth I might  not  consider  myself  as  a distinct  or  sep- 
arate being.  ”f 

In  service  in  many  places  Friends  have  sought  to 
cross  political  boundaries  and  racial  barriers,  and  to 
overcome  antipathies  of  groups  and  nations  estranged 
from  one  another.  They  have  tried  to  meet  the  needs  of 
men  and  women,  physical  and  spiritual,  and  to  exer- 
cise the  ministry  of  reconciliation  laid  on  us  all  by 
Jesus  Christ.  We  have  been  heartened  by  the  way  in 
which  some  Friends,  both  younger  and  older,  have 
plunged  courageously  into  difficult  situations,  seeking  a 
witness  to  the  Divine  Spirit  even  in  those  who  have 
repudiated  responsibility  to  God.  In  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  knowing  something  of  the  cost,  they  have 
come  near  to  sharing  the  pain  and  the  guilt  of  the 
world. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 

* Where  Words  Come  From,  Douglas  V.  Steere,  page  14. 
See  also  Psalm  139. 

t The  Journal  of  John  Woolman,  Rancocas  Edition,  page 
308. 
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Editorial  Comments 


The  Cult  of  Reassurance 

R.  NORMAN  VINCENT  PEALE’S  book  The 
Power  of  Positive  Thinking  continues  to  hold  a 
secure  place  on  the  weekly  best-seller  list.  But,  as  Paul 
Hutchinson,  editor  of  The  Christian  Century  pointed 
out  sometime  ago  in  Life,  criticism  of  Dr.  Peale’s  and 
similar  “cults  of  assurance”  is  growing  among  clergymen 
and  psychologists.  The  concern  with  man’s  insecurity 
is  undoubtedly  genuine,  a fact  that  accounts  for  the  im- 
mediate and  widespread  response  to  such  teaching  and 
preaching.  Hutchinson  also  praised  it  for  having  re- 
moved widespread  indifEerence  to  church  and  religion. 
It  has  assisted  the  clergy  in  applying  psychology  to  its 
ministry  and  has  promoted  legitimate  counseling.  Some 
people  are  helped,  and  our  traditional  optimism  is  being 
furthered.  But  religion  is  “headed  for  a fall”  when  it  is 
made  an  oversimplified  and  too-magical  solution  for  all 
problems.  Reliance  on  a set  formula  does  not  always 
work.  The  dark  forces  in  human  nature  and  the  “ruth- 
lessness of  society”  must  never  be  overlooked,  warns  Dr. 
Hutchinson.  The  new  cult  lacks  a sense  of  life’s  inevi- 
table failures  and  the  need  for  a faith  in  God’s  own 
redemptive  acts. 

These  are  warnings  not  to  be  dismissed  too  lightly. 
But  opinions  will  remain  as  divided  as  they  seem  to  be 
at  present.  Not  a few  of  those  who  derive  inspiration 
from  preachers  in  this  movement  will  have  turned  to  it 
because  of  the  depressive  concentration  on  man’s  sinful- 
ness which  conventional  ministry  has  always  tended  to 
stress  more  than  man’s  higher  potentialities.  Modern 
religion  will  have  to  derive  a lesson  from  the  alleged 
excesses  of  the  successful  “cult  of  reassurance”  lest  the 
indifference  to  ordinary  Christian  teaching  may  yet  in- 
crease in  spite  of  soaring  membership  statistics. 

The  German  Church  and  Rearmament 

The  sharp  disagreements  concerning  rearmament 
which  have  torn  West  Germany  into  two  opposing 
camps  are  also  reflected  in  German  Protestantism.  A 
leading  Protestant  weekly  summed  up  the  reasons  for 
and  against  rearmament  as  they  were  expressed  at  a 


ministers’  conference  in  Wurttemberg.  Even  those 
Protestant  leaders  favoring  the  EDC  treaty  claim  that 
only  the  “exceptional  circumstances”  of  the  European 
situation  demand  rearmament,  whereas  the  opposition 
not  only  fears  that  it  will  prevent  the  reunion  of  the 
two  German  sectors  but  might  even  lead  to  war.  They 
want  Germany  to  remain  unarmed  within  a neutral  Eu- 
rope that  is  to  be  the  “third  force”  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  But  even  this  group  does  not  conceal 
its  mistrust  of  the  Russian  ideology.  Political  as  these 
arguments  may  sound,  the  religious  and  moral  decisions 
involved  were  stressed  by  both  groups.  The  church  au- 
thorities admonish  the  clergy  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ministerial  tasks  to  separate  personal  opinions  from  their 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  Pastors  are  also  reminded  of  the 
need  for  Christian  charity,  mutual  forbearance,  and  tol- 
erance in  the  present  dilemma. 

In  Brief 

A translation  of  the  Bible  into  modern  Russian  is 
about  to  appear  in  Moscow,  according  to  a report  from 
the  Reverend  John  Drewett,  Lothbury,  England.  On  a 
visit  to  Russia  he  found  the  libraries  well  stocked  with 
Christian  literature,  especially  the  Leningrad  Seminary. 
He  represented  the  Committee  of  the  United  Society  for 
Chrisitian  literature. — The  Association  of  Airline 
Stewardesses  has  asked  the  American  airlines  to  dis- 
continue in-flight  serving  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Alco- 
hol serving  in  pictures  of  airline  advertising  is  an  in- 
creasing feature.  Intoxicated  passengers  are  always  a 
nuisance  and  frequently  an  outright  menace.  “It  is 
regrettable  that  the  airlines  had  to  wait  for  the  steward- 
esses to  make  an  issue  of  such  annoyances,”  says  The 
Christian  Century. — Two  Atlantic  City  reports  to  the 
American  Medical  Association  stated  that  in  the  age 
group  from  50  to  70,  33  of  100,000  nonsmokers  die  from 
cancer  of  the  lung,  whereas  the  rate  for  regular  cigarette 
smokers  is  246.  The  incidence  of  cancer  increases  with 
the  amount  of  packs  regularly  smoked.  No  essential 
difference  in  this  ratio  was  found  to  exist  between 
country  and  city  population.  Opinions  on  the  effect  of 
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cigar  and  pipe  smoking  differed.— As  a result  of  medi- 
cal findings,  it  is  estimated  that  1,500,000  out  of  about 
40,000,000  smokers  have  stopped  smoking  cigarettes  dur- 
ing the  last  year  and  a half. — “Operation  Alert,”  test- 
ing in  mid-June  our  protective  measures  against  an 
atomic  attack,  lasted  three  days  and  proved  that  shelter, 
medical  supplies,  food,  and  clothing  were  woefully  in- 
adequate to  meet  a real  emergency.  It  was  assumed  that 
hydrogen  bombs  had  killed  about  8,200,000  people,  in- 
jured 6,550,000,  and  contaminated  vast  areas  with 
atomic  fallout. — Spanish  authorities  have  consented  to 
recognize  marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
as  legal. — The  secretary  of  the  future  German  army,  Herr 


Blank,  had  his  telephone  number  changed.  Until  re- 
cently it  had  been  1870/71,  the  years  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war. — No  fewer  than  50,000  political  exiles 
have  found  refuge  in  Mexico  City.  Most  of  them  are 
Spanish  exiles,  but  many  came  also  from  other  Euro- 
pean countries  as  well  as  from  Cuba,  Guatemala,  and 
Venezuela. — St.  Mark’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
Elmsford,  New  York,  is  holding  drive-in  church  serv- 
ices every  Sunday  during  the  summer.  The  services  are 
held  at  the  Drive-In  Theater  on  Saw  Mill  Road,  with 
loudspeakers  and  hymn  sheets  provided  by  the  theater 
management. 


Accent  on  What  Is  Vital 


By  WILMINA  ROWLAND 


A NOVELIST  writes  of  a youth  who  says:  “There 
is  enough  chaos  in  me  for  the  Lord  to  create  an- 
other universe  out  of.”  This  is  true  not  only  for  him 
but  for  many  of  the  rest  of  us.  Note  that  it  is  creative 
chaos;  for  the  youth  recognizes  that  God  can  bring  a 
universe  of  order  from  it. 

The  late  Eduard  Lindemann  once  said  that  people 
ask  the  most  important  questions  of  their  lives  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  six.  And,  he  said,  the  job  of  the 
church,  the  university,  and  the  home  is  to  recall  a per- 
son to  the  asking  of  these  same  important  questions 
when  he  is  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25. 

For  me,  this  is  what  is  vital:  to  understand  the  prob- 
lem of  alienation  in  life,  of  separation  of  persons  from 
one  another,  and  to  discover  how  to  overcome  aliena- 
tion. Let  me  explain  what  I mean. 

Alienation  from  Others 

We  are,  all  of  us,  separated  from  one  another.  Up 
to  a point,  this  is  the  human  condition,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  thought  extraordinary.  But  in  our  time  the  isolation 
of  human  beings  from  one  another  is  so  widespread, 
and  so  abysmal,  that  there  are  few  of  us  who  escape  its 
crippling  effects.  We  feel  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  We  draw  back  into  ourselves,  afraid  of  others 
and  what  they  might  be  able  to  do  to  us — to  our  self- 
esteem by  their  superiority,  to  our  temporary  sense  of 
security  by  their  competitiveness.  We  often  feel  rejected. 
We  cannot  find  the  hidden  center  of  another  individual; 
we  can’t  free  ourselves  of  our  concern  with  our  own 

Wilmina  Rowland  is  executive  secretary  of  the  United  Church 
Women,  an  organization  comprising  ten  million  members.  This 
spring  she  delivered  the  above  address  as  the  convocation  speech 
during  Religion- in-Life  Week  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


existence  enough  to  meet,  unhampered,  the  essential 
person  in  another  human  being. 

We  try  to  cover  up  this  sense  of  alienation  and  lone- 
liness by  a furious  round  of  activities,  by  yielding  to  the 
terrible  pressure  for  success  on  campus  and  a good  job 
afterward.  We  are  full  of  anxiety  about  how  we  are 
doing  in  all  of  this.  We  are  a part  of  what  David  Ries- 
man  calls  “The  Lonely  Crowd.” 

Contemporary  novels  and  plays  are  full  of  such  lonely, 
isolated  persons.  One  of  the  most  tragic  of  them  is  Willy 
Loman  in  Death  of  a Salesman,  by  Arthur  Miller.  Willy 
symbolizes  the  plight  of  modern  man,  who  attempts  to 
nourish  his  needs  as  a tender,  sensitive  human  being, 
eager  for  affection,  wanting  to  be  accepted  and  loved, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  depersonalize  himself  to  con- 
form to  the  demands  of  the  competitive  society  which 
requires  men  to  alienate  themselves  from  others.  The 
depersonalizing  demands  are  represented  by  the  role 
Willy  attempts  to  play  as  a clever,  deceptive  salesman, 
“wowing”  the  sharp  merchants  of  Boston,  Waterbury, 
Portland,  Bangor.  The  cost  of  this  self-division  is  that 
Willy  loses  the  very  things  he  needs  most,  the  affection 
of  his  sons,  the  serenity  to  work  in  his  garden,  and 
finally  he  loses  his  own  capacity  to  offer  and  receive 
love  freely.  Here  is  the  ultimate  in  separation  from 
others,  that  we  can  no  longer  love,  that  we  are  unable 
to  accept  the  love  of  others.  This  tragic  loss  was  repre- 
sented in  the  play  by  Willy’s  taking  his  own  life. 

Alienation  from  Self 

Alienation  has  another  dimension.  We  are  alienated 
from  ourselves  as  well  as  from  others.  Man  against  Him- 
self is  not  only  the  title  of  a book;  it  is  the  statement  of 
a fact  we  have  all  experienced,  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
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We  are  split  within  ourselves.  We  move  against  ourselves 
with  hate  and  despair.  We  are  used  to  hearing  people 
condemn  self-love.  Actually,  it  is  precisely  the  lack  of 
true  self-love — it  is  self-hate  and  selfishness,  combined, 
which  prevent  us  from  loving  others.  He  who  is  able  to 
love  himself  is  able  to  love  others  also.  He  who  has 
learned  to  overcome  self-contempt  has  overcome  con- 
tempt for  others.  But  the  tragedy  of  our  problem  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  not  capable  of  a great  and  merci- 
ful love  toward  ourselves. 

This  alienation  from  ourselves  is  more  acute  in  this 
kind  of  civilization  than  in  some  periods  of  the  past, 
but  basically  it,  too,  like  alienation  from  others,  is  a 
fact  of  human  existence.  Saint  Paul  describes  it  in  his 
famous  words,  “For  I do  not  do  the  good  I desire,  but 
rather  the  evil  that  I do  not  desire." 

Doing  the  evil  we  don’t  want  to  do,  not  being  able 
to  do  the  things  we  do  want  to  do,  being  divided  within 
ourselves,  all  this  produces  that  curious  sense  of  hollow- 
ness, of  emptiness,  of  unreality,  that  many  of  us  have 
experienced  at  some  time  or  other.  T.  S.  Eliot  puts  it 
this  way: 

We  are  the  hollow  men 
We  are  the  stuffed  men 
Leaning  together 
Headpiece  filled  with  straw 
Shape  without  form 

Paralyzed  force,  gesture  without  motion.  . . . 

Alienation  from  God 

There  is  a third  level  where  we  experience  aliena- 
tion. It  is  not  only  from  ourselves,  not  only  from  others, 
but  from  God.  It  is  my  conviction — and  it  is  what  I 
believe  is  vital — that  our  estrangement  from  God  is  the 
root  of  our  estrangement  from  ourselves,  and  from  other 
people.  The  Germans  have  a word  for  it:  Mensch 
means  man;  and  in  German  there  is  also  the  term  Un- 
mensch — man  who  is  not  himself.  This  is  man  who  is 
separated  from  God,  the  source  of  his  being  as  a man. 

As  we  think  of  alienation  from  God,  let  us  go  back 
to  Willy  Loman  for  a moment.  For  him,  God  was  dead. 
Willy  was  completely  estranged  from  Him;  he  experi- 
enced nothing  of  the  love  of  God  which  might  have 
shown  him  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  love  and  value 
himself.  And  not  loving  and  valuing  himself,  he  was 
unable  to  protect  himself  from  being  destroyed  by  a 
society  which  did  not  love  and  value  him.  The  author 
of  Death  of  a Salesman  writes  of  his  character: 

The  tragedy  of  Willy  Loman  is  that  he  gave  his  life, 
or  sold  it,  in  order  to  justify  the  waste  of  it.  It  is  the 
tragedy  of  a man  who  believed  that  he  alone  was  not 
meeting  the  qualifications  laid  down  for  mankind  by 
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those  clean-shaven  frontiersmen  who  inhabit  the 
peaks  of  broadcasting  and  advertising  offices.  From 
those  forests  of  canned  goods  high  up  near  the  sky, 
he  heard  the  thundering  command  to  succeed  as  it 
ricocheted  down  the  newspaper  canyons  of  his  city, 
heard  not  a human  voice,  but  a wind  of  a voice  to 
which  no  human  being  can  reply  in  kind,  except  to 
stare  in  the  mirror  at  a failure. 

And  we  can  add  to  what  Arthur  Miller  has  said  that 
the  problem  was  on  a deeper  level  still — that  Willy  did 
not  hear  a human  voice,  nor  did  he  hear  the  voice  of 
God — a voice  that  might  have  given  him  a wholly  dif- 
ferent awareness  of  the  purpose  of  his  life. 

Acceptance  of  the  Self  by  God 

What  is  the  word  that  God  speaks  to  the  Willy  Lo- 
mans  of  the  world,  to  you  and  to  me,  as  we  face  the  fact 
that  we  are  alienated  from  ourselves  and  from  others? 
In  the  midst  of  our  despair  about  ourselves,  what  does 
He  say?  It  is  not  in  the  first  place  a demand  which  He 
makes  upon  us;  it  is  not  first  of  all  a call  to  commitment. 
It  is  instead  the  word  that  we  are  loved  and  accepted  by 
Him,  despite  our  unloveableness,  despite  our  inability 
to  accept  ourselves.  It  is  the  word  which  God  spoke  with 
unique  clarity  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  was 
rejected  with  the  last  word  in  rejection;  his  mission  was 
almost  completely  misunderstood,  and  he  himself  was 
finally  killed  by  those  who  most  misunderstood  him. 
Yet  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself, 
saying,  “Though  you  reject  me,  I overcome  that  rejec- 
tion by  not  accepting  it.  Though  you  hate  me,  I over- 
come that  hatred  by  loving  and  accepting  you  in  spite 
of  it.  Though  you  do  not  believe  in  me,  I believe  in 
you — for  you  are  worth  believing  in,  despite  what  you 
think  of  yourself.” 

When  we  understand  that  God  is  saying  this  to  us, 
when  we  realize  that  we  are  accepted  in  spite  of  being 
unacceptable,  Paul  Tillich’s  word  for  it  is  that  we  are 
“struck  by  God’s  grace.” 

What  does  this  mean,  to  be  “struck  by  God’s  grace”? 
It  doesn’t  mean  that  we  suddenly  believe  that  God  ex- 
ists, or  that  Jesus  is  the  Saviour,  or  that  the  Bible  con- 
tains the  truth.  Belief  is  almost  contrary  to  the  mean- 
ing of  grace. 

Nor  does  grace  simply  mean  that  we  are  making 
progress  in  our  moral  self-control,  in  our  fight  against 
our  specific  faults.  Moral  progress  may  be  a result  of 
grace,  but  it  is  not  grace  itself,  and  it  can  even  prevent 
us  from  receiving  grace. 

The  grace  of  God  does  not  come  to  us  as  the  result 
of  our  striving,  or  of  trying  to  force  it  upon  ourselves. 
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No,  God’s  grace  comes  to  us  in  other  ways  than  through 
our  striving.  It  strikes  us  when  we  are  in  great  pain 
and  restlessness,  when  we  go  along  through  a meaning- 
less and  empty  life,  when  we  know  we  have  increased 
the  isolation  of  someone  else  by  something  we  have  done. 
It  strikes  us  when  our  disgust  for  ourselves,  our  weak- 
ness, our  hostility,  our  lack  of  direction  have  become 
intolerable  to  us.  Sometimes  it  strikes  us  through  another 
human  being,  who  by  his  acceptance  of  us  enables  us  to 
accept  ourselves  again,  and  thus  is  the  means  through 
which  God’s  grace  reaches  us.  Sometimes  we  experience 
God’s  grace  more  directly,  as  though  a voice  broke  into 
our  darkness  and  misery  and  said,  as  Tillich  puts  it, 
“You  are  accepted.  You  are  accepted  by  that  which  is 
greater  than  you,  and  the  name  of  which  you  do  not 
know.  Do  not  ask  for  the  name  now;  perhaps  you  will 
find  it  later.  Do  not  try  to  do  anything  now;  perhaps 
later  you  will  do  much.  . . . Simply  accept  the  fact  that 
you  are  accepted!  . . . Nothing  is  demanded  of  this  ex- 
perience, no  religious  or  moral  or  intellectual  presup- 
position, nothing  but  acceptance 

Does  this  seem  surprising?  Perhaps  it  does,  for  the 
American  genius  for  activity  has  made  us  feel  that  even 
in  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  we  must  first  of  all  do  some- 
thing ourselves.  It  goes  against  the  grain  to  realize  that 
the  simple  act  of  acceptance  may  be  the  beginning  of 
a new  life  for  us.  Because  we  have  been  accepted  by 
Him  who  is  greater  than  we,  we  accept  ourselves.  I ac- 
cept myself  because  God  can  accept  me,  despite  what 
He  knows  me  to  be.  When  I can  say  yes  to  myself,  peace 
enters  in  to  make  me  whole,  self-hate  and  self-contempt 
disappear,  and  my  self  is  reunited  with  itself. 

Acceptance  of  Others 

This  acceptance — this  grace — works  a kind  of  miracle 
in  us.  Because  we  no  longer  feel  self-contempt,  we  find 
that  we  no  longer  have  contempt  for  others.  Thus  we 
experience  the  power  of  grace  in  our  relations  to  others. 
We  are  able  freely  to  communicate  with  others  on  more 
than  a superficial  level;  we  are  able  both  to  understand 
another  person’s  words  and  to  express  to  him  what  has 
reality  for  us. 

This  acceptance  of  the  life  of  others  makes  us  able 
to  overcome  the  tragic  separations  of  our  times.  Be- 
cause we  see  that  we  are  reunited  with  life  and  that  all 
life  belongs  to  God,  it  is  a natural  result  that  in  our 
gratitude  and  sense  of  belonging  we  accept  moral  re- 
sponsibility for  helping  to  bridge  the  separations  all 
about  us.  The  separations  are  many — between  the 
generations,  between  the  sexes,  between  classes,  between 
the  nations,  between  the  races,  even  the  alienation  be- 


tween man  and  nature.  If  we  are  concerned  with  these 
separations,  we  find  ourselves  taken  straight  into  the 
problems  all  about  us — the  problem  of  the  university 
as  a community  of  learning,  of  freedom  in  society,  of 
the  unity  of  national  life,  of  international  understand- 
ing, of  our  way  of  daily  life  as  being,  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  our  vocation,  our  calling — of  the  problems  of  sex 
in  relation  to  love  and  marriage,  and  the  problems  of 
family  living. 

A New  Life 

Once  God’s  acceptance  of  us  has  been  accepted,  and 
its  grace  experienced,  everything,  including  our  involve- 
ment in  such  problems  as  these  I have  just  mentioned, 
exists  in  a different  perspective.  We  continue  to  dis- 
appoint ourselves;  we  again  do  the  things  we  do  not 
want  to  do,  and  we  are  still  not  able  to  do  the  things 
we  want  to  do.  We  still  feel  the  pain  of  human  life. 
We  are  wounded  by  other  people.  We  are  horribly  sub- 
ject to  the  threats  and  uncertainties  of  the  present  world 
order.  But  we  find  that  there  is  now  a difference.  We 
can  accept  all  of  this,  our  own  shortcomings,  the  hurt 
that  others  give  to  us,  the  terrors  of  our  world,  in  a 
different  way. 

When  we  want  God  to  reach  out  and  touch  us,  and 
when  He  does,  we  know  we  are  accepted  by  Him  who 
gives  the  universe  its  meaning  and  our  lives  their  mean- 
ing. In  the  joy  and  dignity  of  that  experience,  we  find 
that  we  can  accept  others,  and  in  the  transformation 
this  works,  we  discover  that  we  can  accept  others,  and 
our  responsibility  for  them  and  for  our  world.  Alan 
Paton  is  right  to  call  this  a miracle. 

At  Santa  Ana 

By  Bruce  Cutler 
Working,  a hummingbird 
dindles  in  the  pink 
of  saging  rock  and  ash  that  gird 
a crater’s  brink. 

Working,  the  hummingbird 

prospects  something  alone 

that  outcrops  where  his  wings  have  whirred 

and  feather  shone. 

Winking  in  heaven’s  eve 
he  climbs.  Rocks  unclose 
all  along  the  mountain  that  he's  by, 
reconstructing  the  rose. 
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Friends  Visiting  Russia 

THE  group  of  six  Friends  visiting  Russia  arrived  at  Lenin- 
grad on  June  2 and  was  met  by  Bishop  Orlov  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  a representative  of  Intourist.  Several 
reports  from  the  group  have  reached  the  Philadelphia  office 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  from  which  we 
can  take  only  the  most  important  facts.  This  brief  re'sume 
cannot  reflect  the  lively  spirit  of  the  letters  and  must  pass 
over  the  many  touching  human-interest  experiences  that  were 
part  of  the  daily  life  of  each  of  the  delegates. 

Right  after  their  arrival  they  attended  a Baptist  service 
with  about  2,000  worshipers,  many  of  them  older  women, 
but  “with  quite  a liberal  sprinkling  of  men  and  children.” 
Friends  spoke  to  the  assembled  group,  with  William  Edgerton 
interpreting  their  good  wishes  from  Friends  in  the  United 
States. 

Throughout  the  visits  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow,  Friends 
divided  into  groups  for  various  purposes.  In  Moscow  they 
were  again  met  by  Baptist  leaders,  who  not  only  proved  to 
be  as  charming  hosts  as  the  Leningrad  Baptists  but  also  gave 
them  a good  over  all  picture  of  Russian  religious  life.  There 
are  15  million  Old  Believers  in  Russia  and  100,000  Molokhans, 
a group  split  off  from  the  original  Doukhobortsi.  A small 
group  of  Methodists  consists  mostly  of  Esthonians,  Lithua- 
nians, and  Latvians.  “Billy  Graham  has  applied  for  a visa  to 
Russia  and  expects  to  come!” 

Several  Friends  spoke  at  the  Moscow  Baptist  Church, 
which  they  described  as  being  "jammed  full.”  The  total  num- 
ber of  Russian  Baptists  is  estimated  at  520,000  members,  with 
about  three  million  “friends”  and  attenders. 

Everywhere  Friends  did  some  visiting  of  shopping  centers, 
libraries,  book  stores,  and  higher  places  of  learning,  and  made 
valuable  contacts  with  scholars  and  scientific  leaders.  In  con- 
trast to  Leningrad,  “Moscow  strikes  us  as  a vibrant,  colorful 
city.” 

Clarence  Pickett  and  Wroe  Alderson  visited  the  American 
Embassy,  where  they  were  not  only  cordially  received  by  Am- 
bassador Bohlen  but  had  also  pleasant  conversations  with  other 
members  of  the  Embassy  personnel.  Visits  to  national  shrines, 
such  as  the  Tolstoy  and  Dostoievsky  museums,  an  agricultural 
exhibition,  the  famous  Tretiakov  art  gallery,  a performance 
at  the  Bolshoi  Theater,  the  Kremlin,  and  similar  occasions 
alternated  with  more  official  contacts.  Two  Friends  saw  Mr. 
Chugunov  of  the  All-Union  Society  for  Cultural  Relations 
with  Foreign  Countries,  who  encouraged  them  about  the 
possibility  of  establishing  scholarly  contacts  and  exchanges 
between  research  groups.  On  June  7 Friends  had  luncheon 
with  the  Moscow  Baptists  in  the  Baptist  Church,  who  gave 
the  impression  of  being  a flourishing  group  of  4,000  mem- 
bers able  to  defray  their  expenses,  including  the  paying  of 
rent  for  their  church  edifice,  without  difficulty. 

In  Zagorsk  Friends  visited  the  Moscow  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  the  Troitsk  Sergeivsk  Monastery.  They  were  “im- 
mediately impressed  with  the  architectural  richness  of  the 
monastery.”  They  learned  that  20,000  Orthodox  churches 
are  in  use  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  most  of  them  staffed  with  one  or 


two  priests.  There  are  eight  theological  seminaries  and  two 
academies,  with  a total  of  2,000  young  men  training  for  the 
priesthood. 

There  were,  of  course,  more  sightseeing  trips,  a ride  on 
the  famous  Moscow  subway,  a visit  to  the  free  peasant  mar- 
ket, where  peasants  sold  their  produce  in  free  trade,  numerous 
pleasant  chats  with  all  kinds  of  people  who  spoke  Russian, 
French,  or  German,  and  repeated  assurances  by  everyone  that 
the  Russian  people  want  to  live  in  peace.  Four  Friends 
visited  the  33-story  Moscow  University,  where  6,000  of  the 
16,000  students  are  housed;  it  is  attended  also  by  800  foreign 
students.  William  Edgerton  became  closely  acquainted  with 
the  professor  of  history,  who  agreed  that  "the  world  was  now 
too  small  for  us  to  afford  anything  but  peace”  and  made  a 
plea  for  peaceful  competition  between  Russia  and  the  West. 

The  strong  cultural  interests  of  the  Russian  people  were 
evident  everywhere.  Air  hostesses  and  travelers  in  trains  and 
subway  were  reading  good  literature  and  were  always  eager 
to  engage  in  a conversation  on  books.  Book  stores  were  in- 
variably overcrowded,  and  the  Russians  “have  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  good  reading.”  The  books  people  ask  for  are 
good  literature. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  Clarence  E.  Pickett  had 
an  opportunity  to  hand  over  to  Andrei  Gromyko,  acting 
Foreign  Secretary,  a plan  for  checking  any  disarmament  agree- 
ment that  might  be  arrived  at  in  present  negotiations. 
Gromyko  evinced  a sincere  and  friendly  interest  in  the  pro- 
posal to  have  International  Labor  Office  inspectors  assume 
this  delicate  task,  which  has  in  the  past  been  an  unsolved  point 
of  controversy.  Gromyko,  who  was  acquainted  with  Clarence 
Pickett,  promised  to  study  the  matter  sympathetically.  William 
Edgerton  served  as  an  interpreter  during  the  interview. 

The  delegates  comprising  the  group  engaged  in  this  excit- 
ing venture  consist  of  the  following  Friends:  Clarence  E. 

Pickett,  Wroe  Alderson,  William  B.  Edgerton,  Eleanor  Zel- 
liot,  Hugh  W.  Moore,  and  Stephen  G.  Cary.  Several  of  these 
Friends  have  been  on  the  committee  preparing  the  booklet 
Speak  Truth  to  Power,  a copy  of  which  they  presented  to  the 
Metropolitan  Nicholai  of  Moscow.  (Later:  Two  of  these 
Friends  have  now  returned  to  the  United  States.) 

Vesper 

By  Jenny  Krueger 
As  the  tenuous,  pale  moon 
Turns  each  thrawn  cloud  bright, 

Pulling  vagrant  mists  to  shape 
And  mature  the  night. 

Guide  my  darkling  thoughts,  O God, 

Flood  me  with  the  Inner  Light. 

Make  Thy  resting  here,  O God, 

Till  absorbed  am  I, 

Like  a roadside  puddle 
Luminous  with  sky. 
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Merging  Traffic 

Letter  from  the  Past — 152 

RNOLD  TOYNBEE  has  said  somewhere  that  man- 
L kind  has  two  kinds  of  escapism — utopianism  on 
the  one  hand  and  archaism  on  the  other.  The  recent 
merger  of  the  two  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings  has 
moved  some  of  us  from  one  of  these  extremes  to  the 
other.  Thirty-odd  years  ago  such  an  event  seemed  very 
remote  and  improbable.  Today  this  column  with  its 
usual  backward  look  is  inclined  to  review  various  prec- 
edents and  memories  connected  with  the  new  fait 
accompli. 

In  addition  to  references  publicly  made  to  the  in- 
dividuals, joint  committees,  and  preludes  leading  up  to 
this  event,  like  the  Philadelphia  General  Meeting,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  a small  but  valuable  undertaking 
as  far  back  as  1912.  Six  young  Friends  of  each  of  the 
two  Yearly  Meetings  quietly  organized  themselves  into 
a study  group — they  were  six  men  and  six  women — to 
study  for  themselves  objectively  the  facts  ascertainable 
about  the  Separation  of  their  predecessors  in  1827.  First- 
hand accounts  on  each  side  were  collected  from  attics 
or  libraries,  and  the  whole  episode  was  re-examined  in 
detail  with  an  attempt  to  fathom  the  social,  the  personal, 
the  emotional,  and  the  theological  aspects  of  the  slow 
development  culminating  in  the  last  united  sessions  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  results  were  published  in  pamphlet  form,  but 
the  effects  were  leavening,  one  suspects,  beyond  that 
dozen  Friends.  Nine  of  them  are  still  living,  and  several 
attended  the  1955  sessions.  They  are  “elderly”  now, 
but  for  40  years  they  have  been  deliberately  and  in- 
telligently “confused”  in  contrast  to  the  traditional 
oversimplified  partisan  views  of  their  respective  Yearly 
Meetings. 

While  the  union  or  reunion  of  religious  bodies  is 
much  in  the  air  today,  the  Philadelphia  merger  of  1955 
is  one  of  the  first  in  Quakerism.  One  other  preceded  it 
ten  years  ago  when  in  New  England  the  two  Yearly 
Meetings,  “Gurneyite”  and  “Wilburite,”  joined  into 
one,  together  with  some  “independent”  meetings  in  the 
area.  It  was  in  that  area  that  the  division  of  Conserva- 
tive Friends  began  in  1845,  just  a hundred  years  before, 
though  it  spread  later  to  six  Yearly  Meetings  in  other 

The  enumeration  of  this  series  started  in  the  Friends  Intelli- 
gencer, beginning  with  the  year  1941.  We  have  occasionally  been 
indiscrete  enough  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the  author.  Those 
who  are  still  mystified  will  not  have  much  trouble  assigning  the 
unique  combination  of  scholarship,  journalistic  skill,  and  quixotic 
humor  which  characterizes  the  series  to  but  one  living  Friend. 
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areas.  In  like  manner  the  Philadelphia  area  was  the 
first  of  seven  areas  to  have  an  Orthodox-Hicksite  divi- 
sion, and  it  is  appropriately  the  first  area  to  witness 
organic  reunion,  though  at  an  interval  of  considerably 
more  than  the  centennial. 

The  mind  today  goes  back  to  earlier  united  sessions. 
I will  not  dwell  again  on  the  tragic  events  of  1827,  but 
one  thinks  of  other  years.  There  was  the  initial  gather- 
ing held  at  Burlington  in  1681.  Its  simple  minutes  rein- 
forced by  the  imagination  recall  those  early  settlers  on 
the  Delaware  in  all  the  expectancy  and  uncertainty  of 
a new  experience,  when,  as  a contemporary  puts  it,  “reli- 
gion stands  on  tiptoe.” 

Mention  was  made  this  year  of  another  session  nearly 
200  years  ago,  when  in  1758  at  the  urging  of  John  Wool- 
man  the  Yearly  Meeting,  after  70  years  of  uneasy  con- 
science, definitely  decided  to  oust  slaveholding  from 
its  borders. 

This  year’s  agenda  brought  back  to  my  mind  those 
of  another  year,  1796,  when  the  Yearly  Meeting  ap- 
pointed its  first  committee  of  outreach,  for  the  gradual 
civilization  of  the  Indians  (Tunesassa),  planned  the 
establishment  of  a boarding  school  (Westtown),  and 
decided  that  applicants  for  membership  in  the  Society 
were  not  to  be  excluded  for  reasons  of  race  or  color. 
Rebecca  Jones  wrote  to  an  English  Friend  at  this  time: 
I expect  thou  hast  accounts  of  our  great  works  which 
are  in  contemplation, — such  as  attempting  to  civilize 
the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  and  to  establish  a 
Boarding  school  after  the  manner  of  your  Ackworth; 
build  a large  meeting  house  [Fourth  and  Arch]  after 
your  example  to  accommodate  both  sexes  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting;  admit  black  people  into  society 
fellowship,  etc.,  etc. 

No  wonder  that  the  gathering  seemed  to  the  aging 
minister  a landmark  of  forward-looking  initiative  that 
she  could  hardly  expect  to  see  carried  out. 

The  classic  precedent  to  the  event  here  under  review 
is  still  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  not  in  our  Quaker  history 
but  much  earlier.  More  than  25  centuries  ago  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  living  in  exile,  combined  two  forecasts 
regarding  his  shattered  people.  One  is  the  familiar  vision 
of  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  of  which  he  prophesied  that 
breath  would  come  from  God  and  the  bones  would  live. 
The  other  has  to  do  with  the  division  of  the  nation  into 
two  nations  ever  since  the  death  of  Solomon  over  300 
years  before.  The  prophet  was  told  to  take  a stick  and 
write  upon  it  “Judah  and  the  tribes  associated  with 
him”  and  another  stick  and  write  upon  it  “Joseph,  i.e., 
Ephraim,  and  the  tribes  associated  with  him”  and  to 
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join  the  two  together  that  they  might  become  one  in 
his  hand.  This  action  is  symbolic  of  the  union  which 
God  Himself  promised  the  prophet  He  would  bring 
about  between  the  long  sundered  segments  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  “and  they  shall  be  no  more  two  nations, 
neither  shall  they  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms  any 
more  at  all  . . . so  shall  they  be  my  people  and  I will 
be  their  God.’’  Whether  reunion  is  the  result  of  new 
life  or  whether  the  new  life  is  the  result  of  reunion,  the 
37th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  does  not  say,  but  it  combines 
them  both.  This  makes  a happy  omen. 

Now  and  Then 


Epistle  from  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1955 

( Continued  from  page  34) 

The  world  situation  and  the  desperate  needs  of 
men  and  women  can  never  be  met  adequately  save 
through  a message  from  God.  That  message  of  God’s 
love,  given  by  precept  and  through  the  suffering,  death, 
and  victory  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  word  for  today.  And 
it  must  be  spoken  and  lived  by  men  and  women  com- 
mitted to  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  in  our  meetings  for  worship  that  the  life  and 
work  of  our  Society  are  founded,  for  it  is  the  chief  end 
of  man  to  glorify  God.  We  must  pray  without  ceasing 
and  make  prayer  the  constant  background  for  all  our 
work.  But  let  us  not  pray  for  peace  of  mind  so  long  as 
men  are  unable  to  live  together  as  brothers,  nor  until 
the  whole  world  has  been  delivered  from  fear  and 
hatred  and  has  responded  to  the  divine  call  to  unity 
and  mutual  help.  Let  us  bring  men  to  Christ  and  pray 
for  enlightment  to  speak  to  our  neighbors  of  the  joy 
to  be  known  in  fellowship  in  the  love  of  God. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  London  Yearly  Meeting, 

Harold  Reed,  Clerk 

Books 

THE  CHOICE  BEFORE  US.  By  Rachel  R.  Cadbury.  Pub- 
lication of  Religious  Education  Committee,  Friends  Gen- 
eral Conference,  1955.  Please  order  from  Friends  Central 
Bureau,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  50  pages. 
25  cents 

I wish  that  all  young  parents  could  read  this  pamphlet. 
Better  than  reading,  of  course,  is  to  be  in  a group  of  any 
aged  adults  where  each  chapter  is  used  as  a springboard  to 
discussion.  That  is  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  prepared. 
Questions,  suggested  topics,  and  recommended  books  increase 
the  value  of  each  presentation. 

In  each  chapter  of  three  or  four  pages,  devoted  to  such 
subjects  as  “Prayer,”  "Meeting  for  Worship,”  “Maturity,” 
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“Family  Relationships,”  “Peace  of  Mind,”  etc.,  Rachel  Cad- 
bury has  given  a wealth  of  material.  More  important,  she  has 
given  freely  of  her  own  inner  faith  and  hope,  of  her  gaiety 
and  quiet  mind.  Once  when  I mentioned  that  I had  stopped 
at  her  house  for  an  hour’s  visit,  my  friend  said,  “Oh,  what 
wouldn’t  I give  to  live  where  I could  drop  in  frequently  for 
a talk  with  Rachel  Cadbury!”  The  twelve  "talks”  give  the 
reader  just  that  feeling,  that  he  has  had  a talk  and  received 
sound  counsel  for  a particular  situation.  A Young  Friend, 
having  been  asked  to  serve  on  a committee  right  after  the 
publication  of  this  little  book,  said  she  turned  to  it  for  author- 
ity, in  order  to  feel  justified  in  saying  “No.”  Rachel  Cadbury’s 
good  sense,  her  mature  judgment,  her  warm  affection,  her  own 
life  of  prayer  shine  through  the  pages  of  The  Choice  Before 
Us. 

Josephine  M.  Benton 


LIGHT  IN  THE  RIGGING.  By  Helen  Corse  Barney. 

Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  New  York,  1955.  223  pages.  $3.00 

Friendly  motivation  toward  nonviolence  and  the  love  for 
a Quaker  maiden  can  do  wonders  in  changing  the  person- 
ality of  even  the  greatest  warrior.  This  is  aptly  revealed  in 
a most  captivating  story  of  life  on  board  an  English  man-of-war 
in  the  year  1659. 

From  the  time  John  Rigby  and  his  three  companions 
rescue  Anne  Perry  and  her  small  Negro  slave,  Aaron,  from  a 
doomed  English  vessel  headed  for  the  new  world  until  the  time 
Anne  is  transfered  to  another  ship  bound  for  America  for 
her  safety,  there  seemed  to  be  a "spirit  of  calmness,”  often 
referred  to  as  "witchery”  by  the  men,  aboard  the  Albatross. 

In  Light  in  the  Rigging  Helen  Corse  Barney  has  combined 
adventure  and  romance,  producing  a gripping  novel. 

Eleanor  B.  Prettyman 


THE  ROGUE  AND  THE  WITCH,  By  J.  Edward  Newton. 

Abelard-Schuman,  Inc.,  New  York.  276  pages.  $3.50 

This  novel  about  Quakers  is  written  by  a Congregational 
minister,  and  it  deals  with  both  Puritans  and  Friends  in  the 
colonial  times  in  Boston.  Friends  all  know  that  there  is  not 
in  a normal  Quaker  life  a sufficiently  dramatic  theme  as  a 
basis  for  a novel,  and  so  writers  have  to  create  one,  usually 
portraying  dissolute  Quakers,  rebellious  children,  and  angry 
parents.  This  author  has  a different  theme.  He  deals  with  a 
Quaker  “Rogue,”  a young  girl,  so  called  because  branded 
with  the  letter  “R”  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and 
with  a young  man  lately  over  from  England  to  be  assistant  to 
Cotton  Mather  in  the  church  and  declared  a “witch”  in  that 
fever-ridden  age  so  like  our  own.  While  the  Quaker  historian 
discerns  some  mistakes  in  the  background  of  this  story,  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  a Quaker  novel  in  which  the  daughter  is  loyal, 
though  torn  by  the  political  situation  of  the  Colony,  the  par- 
ents sympathetic,  and  the  young  man  genuine. 

Lydia  C.  Cadbury 
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GOALS  OF  ECONOMIC  LIFE.  Edited  by  A.  Dudley  Ward. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1953.  459  pages.  $4.00 

This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  books  to  be  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  dealing 
with  ethical  principles  for  economic  life  consistent  with 
Christian  doctrine.  Several  economists  state  the  goals  toward 
which  and  motives  by  which  economic  life  may  be  activated. 
The  relation  between  economic  activity  and  ethical  values 
is  then  analyzed  by  outstanding  scholars  from  the  fields  of 
political  science,  law,  history,  psychology,  anthropology, 
biology,  philosophy,  and  theology. 

The  book  achieves  unity  for  a symposium,  but  a few  of 
the  chapters  fail  to  concentrate  on  the  relation  of  economic 
life  to  ethics,  discussing  instead  the  relation  of  the  contribu- 
tor’s discipline  to  ethics. 

Western  society  strives  for  freedom  and  justice;  a number 
of  the  essays  show  that  some  of  each  of  these  values  must  be 
foregone  in  order  to  retain  a measure  of  the  other.  Friends 
will  be  challenged  particularly  by  the  position  in  the  final 
chapter  that  the  liberal  doctrine  of  "economic  man"  under- 
states, rather  than  overstates,  the  self-centered  nature  of  man. 
One  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  Christianity  has  no  simple 
set  of  maxims  to  which  a society  must  conform  if  it  is  to  be 
Christian  in  its  economic  organization.  The  reader  will  be 
amply  satisfied  if  he  expects  searching  questions  rather  than 
final  answers  concerning  the  relation  of  Christian  ethics  to 
economic  life. 

Willis  D.  Weatherford 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Gilbert  F.  White  has  resigned  as  Haverford  College’s  ninth 
president,  effective  next  January  first,  S.  Emlen  Stokes,  M.D., 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  College,  announced 
on  July  8.  Gilbert  White  will  become  professor  of  geography 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  his  alma  mater,  where  he  had 
been  on  appointment  to  the  faculty  prior  to  coming  to  Haver- 
ford in  1946. 

Dr.  Stokes  declared  that  the  Board  respects  Dr.  White’s 
desire  to  return  to  his  chosen  field  of  teaching  and  research. 
A geographer  specializing  in  land  and  water  conservation,  Dr. 
White  continued  activity  in  this  field  while  president  of 
Haverford.  Last  April  the  Association  of  American  Geogra- 
phers presented  him  with  its  “Outstanding  Achievement 
Award”  for  1954  for  his  "penetrating  study  of  water  resources 
and  water  control  problems”  and  for  his  “contribution  to 
better  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying  the  sound 
evaluation  of  public  policies  and  projects  for  water  use  and 
development.” 

Dr.  White  is  United  States  Member  of  UNESCO  Advisory 
Committee  on  Arid  Zone  Research  and  was  chairman  of  the 
international  conference  on  arid  lands  held  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  last  April.  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  technical  articles  and  reports  on  nat- 
ural resources  and  of  a book  on  floods.  He  is  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Foundation  for  Independent  Colleges  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 


“Gilbert  White  will  be  a hard  man  to  replace,”  Dr.  Stokes 
wrote  in  a letter  to  Haverford  alumni.  “The  Managers  fully 
recognize  the  fruitful  contributions  he  has  made  to  the  Col- 
lege’s material,  financial,  and  educational  growth,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  spiritual  qualities  of  the  community.  No  one  has 
been  more  skillful  and  diligent  in  interpreting  Haverford  to 
friends  and  strangers  here  and  abroad.” 

During  Gilbert  White’s  administration  Haverford’s  endow- 
ment increased  from  $4,500,000  to  more  than  $10,000,000. 
Scholarship  funds  quadrupled;  faculty  salaries  rose  substan- 
tially; and  a building  program,  now  nearing  its  goal,  has 
assured  at  least  one  new  dormitory  and  a field  house  for  the 
nation’s  oldest  Quaker  college. 

Gilbert  White  is  a member  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  Monthly 
Meeting. 


Our  Friend  Shigeru  Oae,  clerk  of  Osaka  Monthly  Meeting, 
Japan,  writes  us  that  the  Osaka  UNESCO  Council  has  organ- 
ized a large  group  of  pen-pals  who  are  corresponding  with 
their  partners  abroad.  The  group  comprises  several  thousand 
high  school  and  college  students,  maintaining  contacts  with 
more  than  40  different  countries.  They  have  even  published 
books  describing  their  experiences  with  these  contacts,  organ- 
ized exhibitions  displaying  art  productions  from  abroad,  and 
arranged  for  actual  meetings  with  their  correspondents  from 
foreign  countries. 

The  group  is  in  great  need  of  more  correspondents  from 
the  United  States.  Anyone  interested  should  write  to  UNESCO 
Pen-Pals  Club,  c/o  Mr.  Hideo  Sakamoto,  Osaka  UNESCO 
Council,  Nishishimizu-cho,  Minami-ku,  Osaka,  Japan. 


Two  reprints  have  been  made  of  material  contributed  by 
Maurice  A.  Mook,  professor  of  anthropology  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  to  The  Morning  Call,  Allentown,  Pa.,  for 
February  26  and  March  5,  1955.  The  major  part  of  these 
three-column  reprints  deals  with  “An  Early  Amish  Colony 
in  Chester  County,”  Pa.  Dating  from  the  early  1770’s  the 
group  survived  for  some  60  years.  The  community  is  of  in- 
terest for  its  early  acceptance  of  non-Amish  ways,  and  unique 
in  being  the  first  Amish  congregation  in  America  to  build 
a meeting  house,  thus  departing  from  the  century-old  Amish 
custom  of  worshiping  in  private  homes.  “It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  structure  of  the  building  was  patterned  after  the 
plain  Quaker  meeting  houses,  three  of  which  existed  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  Amish  community  in  Chester  Valley.” 
Maurice  Mook  establishes  the  site  of  this  meeting  house 
and  reviews  the  existing  records  of  the  families  making  up 
the  community. 


The  United  Nations  has  offered  Laurie  and  Lucia  Barber 
a two-year  contract  to  work  at  the  Institute  in  Ankara,  Turkey, 
to  do  work  similar  to  that  they  have  been  doing  in  Brazil, 
according  to  the  Newsletter  of  Hartford  Monthly  Meeting, 
Conn.  They  expect  to  leave  for  Turkey  in  September,  after 
settling  their  affairs  in  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Francis  Worley,  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (No.  93)  on  June  15  in  the  House:  “The 
race  for  supremacy  in  armaments  which  exists  today  gener- 
ates a condition  of  continual  unrest  among  nations.  It  also 
requires  enormous  expenditures  of  funds  which  could  accom- 
plish much  if  directed  into  peaceful  channels.  Therefore  be  it 
resolved  that  in  order  to  make  conflicts  among  nations  less 
probable  and  to  enable  the  use  of  funds  for  the  happiness 
and  advancement  of  mankind  and  not  for  its  destruction,  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania advocates  the  total  disarmament  of  all  nations  of  the 
world  with  adequate  and  periodic  inspections  by  the  United 
Nations  to  insure  compliance  therewith;  and  be  it  further 
resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower;  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Sir  Anthony  Eden;  to  the 
Premier  of  France,  Edgar  Faure;  to  the  Premier  of  Russia, 
Nikolai  Bulganin;  and  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  Dag  Hammarskjold.”  (Punctuation  not  official  and 
supplied  by  the  Editor) 

On  June  29,  a group  of  Representatives,  looking  to  the 
forthcoming  conference  of  the  Big  Four  at  Geneva,  . . re- 
solved that  the  most  fervent  wish  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  that  ours  will  be  a world  of  peace.  . . Francis  Wor- 
ley, a co-sponsor,  was  directed  to  deliver  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  representatives  of  the  Big  Four  at  Geneva. 


Members  of  the  Friends  Social  Union  and  their  families 
received  a cordial  welcome  at  Jeanes  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  12.  They  were  received  by  Wil- 
liam Burg,  Hospital  administration,  and  Clarice  Ritter,  sec- 
retary of  the  Board.  The  former  took  the  group  on  a tour 
to  observe  the  various  facilities  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Zilleson,  director  of  the  laboratories,  explained  some  of 
the  diagnostic  procedures,  including  blood  counts  and  the 
typing  and  storage  of  blood.  Dr.  David  Stephenson,  resident 
radiologist,  showed  the  visitors  through  the  X-ray  department 
and  demonstrated  the  fluorescope.  Following  the  tour  the 
group  assembled  in  the  Stapeley  Hall  living  room,  where  a 
welcome  was  given  by  Dr.  Horace  Darlington,  chairman  of 
the  Board,  and  a brief  talk  was  given  on  the  history  of  the 
Hospital  by  Russell  Knight. 

After  supper  the  group  reassembled  for  a meeting  for  wor- 
ship before  separating.  It  was  a happy  and  informative  after- 
noon, portraying  to  Friends  in  a direct  manner  the  work  of 
this  important  health  service  maintained  by  Friends. 


“The  Day  I Met  Caruso”  by  Elizabeth  Bacon  Rodewalk 
in  the  Reader’s  Digest  for  July  won  a Reader’s  Digest  $2,500 
First-Person  Award.  It  is  a delightful  account  of  a meeting 
between  a 10-year-old  Quaker  girl  and  the  great  singer  dur- 
ing a train  trip  from  Boston  to  New  York.  The  author  is 
a member  of  Rockland  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 
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Copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing for  1955  are  available  on  request  from  1515  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Included  are  minutes  of  the  two  com- 
ponent former  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings  held  March  25 
and  26,  1955. 


The  resolution  recently  introduced  by  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Sen.  Res.  93,  is  an  interesting  new  effort  to  get 
the  facts  necessary  for  good  judgment  on  current  disarma- 
ment efforts. 

The  “whereas”  sections  are  rather  good  statements  of  the 
problems  of  expenditures  and  the  desire  to  achieve  "a  reli- 
able system  by  which  steps  might  be  taken  to  limit  and  reduce 
the  size  of  military  forces  and  to  insure  the  control  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.”  These  goals  are  less  than  the  total-dis- 
armament aims  of  Quakers  and  many  others,  but  have  the 
advantage  of  being  couched  in  language  which  does  not 
frighten  or  irritate  Senators.  And  this  is  important  in  estab- 
lishing an  eight-member  bipartisan  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  make  “a  full  and  com- 
plete study  of  proposals  looking  toward  disarmament  and  the 
control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.”  (Note  the  variation 
in  language  as  it  appears  in  latter  portions  of  the  resolution. 
Could  Friends  find  a new  word  which  means  disarmament,  yet 
which  avoids  the  negative  tones  feared  by  so  many?  With  the 
Stassen  appoinment,  disarmament  almost  became  a respect- 
able word — but  not  quite.) 

The  Humphrey  resolution  would  set  up  a committee  to 
study  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  control  and  reduce 
military  forces  and  weapons  of  all  kinds,  the  proposals  of  the 
United  States  and  of  other  governments,  and  of  private  or- 
ganizations and  individuals;  the  relationship  of  arms  to  the 
economy,  and  to  international  tensions;  the  dangers  of  uni- 
lateral reduction,  and  methods  of  assuring  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  results  of  the  study  and  any  recommenda- 
tions are  to  be  reported  not  later  than  March  31,  1956. 

Coordination-minded  people  will  rejoice  at  the  directive 
that  “full  use  shall  be  made  of  studies,  reports,  and  plans 
prepared  by  executive  agencies.”  What  will  be  the  reaction  of 
Stassen,  recently  appointed  as  special  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  just  such  purposes?  A by-product  of  the  Humphrey 
resolution  might  quite  possibly  be  a forcing  of  other  groups 
to  do  some  real  work  and  come  up  with  some  new  ideas.  We 
need  a few  new  ideas,  but  we  need  also  to  remember  law- 
makers need  a reasonable  popular  support  before  they  will  be 
willing  to  take  bold  new  steps  in  disarmament. 

George  C.  Hardin 


During  the  summer  months  a weekly  meeting  for  worship 
is  held  each  Sunday  at  Lake  Paupac  Club,  Greentown,  Pa., 
10:30  a.m.  The  average  attendance  exceeds  40  and  has 
reached  60.  All  Friends  and  others  are  invited  to  attend  and 
to  visit  with  us  at  this  1,200-acre  lake  colony,  where  a majority 
of  the  60-odd  members  are  Friends. 

George  E.  Otto 
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BIRTHS 

CLARK — On  May  23,  to  Stephen  and  Marianna  Clark 
of  Street,  Somerset,  England,  and  15  Lansdown  Place  East, 
Bath,  a son  named  Henry  Gratton  Clark.  He  is  a great- 
grandson  of  the  late  William  P.  and  Emma  C.  Bancroft  of 
Wilmington,  Del. 

DOUGALL — On  June  28,  1954,  in  Sydney,  Australia,  to 
William  and  Lucy  Ann  Dougall,  a daughter  named  Jill 
Matilda  Dougall.  The  mother  is  a member  of  Mickleton, 
N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting.  She  is  a granddaughter  of  Amos  and 
Dorothy  Peaslee. 

FOWLER — On  May  20,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  John  M.  and 
Margaret  Fogg  Fowler,  a daughter  named  Kathryn  Law- 
rence Fowler.  The  father  is  a member  of  Florida  Avenue 
Meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  mother  of  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

PASSMORE — On  May  13,  to  Henry  and  Barbara  Pass- 
more  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  a daughter  named  Diane  Louise 
Passmore.  Henry  Passmore  is  a member  of  Kennett  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 

PEASLEE — On  March  24,  1954,  in  New  York  City,  to 
Amos  J.,  Jr.,  and  Barbara  Peaslee,  a daughter  named  Sharon 
Dickinson  Peaslee.  The  father  is  a member  of  Mickleton, 
N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting.  She  is  a granddaughter  of  Amos  and 
Dorothy  Peaslee. 

PEASLEE — On  April  29,  in  New  York  City,  to  Amos  J., 
Jr.,  and  Barbara  Peaslee,  a daughter  named  Roxanne 
Quimby  Peaslee.  The  father  is  a member  of  Mickleton,  N.  J., 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  is  a granddaughter  of  Amos  and  Doro- 
thy Peaslee. 

WEEKS — On  May  13,  to  Francis  and  Dorothy  Weeks,  a 
daughter  named  Cynthia  Grace  Weeks.  Her  parents  and  five 
sisters  are  members  of  Urbana-Champaign  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Illinois. 

MARRIAGE 

CORNELL-DONOW — On  June  17,  at  Woodmere,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Harriet  Donow,  daughter  of  Arthur  and  Judith 
Donow  of  Woodmere,  and  J.  Martin  Cornell,  son  of  Julien 
and  Virginia  Cornell  of  Central  Valley,  N.  Y.  The  bridegroom 
is  a member  of  Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

DEATHS 

ELKINTON — On  July  8,  at  his  home,  6514  Germantown 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Howard  West  Elkinton,  a minister 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  aged  62  years.  A graduate  of  Haver- 
ford  College  in  1914,  he  was  one  of  the  first  group  to  go  to 
Europe  in  1917  for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
and  continued  his  association  with  the  Service  Committee 
through  the  years.  He  was  the  secretary  of  the  Service  Com- 
mittee’s Berlin  office  from  1938  to  1940,  prior  to  which  he  was 
connected  faith  the  Philadelphia  Quartz  Company  for  20  years. 


He  had  been  executive  secretary  of  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial 
Foundation  for  the  past  nine  years.  During  his  later  years  his 
chief  interests  were  Arch  Street  Monthly  Meeting  and  Friends 
Select  School. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Katharine  Wistar  Elkinton;  a 
daughter,  Theodore  Waring;  a son,  Peter  West  Elkinton;  two 
sisters,  Mary  Elkinton  Duguid  and  Frances  Elkinton  Stokes; 
a brother,  J.  Passmore  Elkinton;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

— GILLETT — On  June  26,  at  his  home,  14  Upland  Park 
Road,  Oxford,  England,  Henry  Tregelles  Gillett,  M.D., 
aged  84  years.  Together  with  his  wife,  Lucy  Bancroft  Gillett 
(originally  from  Wilmington,  Del.)  and  others,  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  rebuilding  Oxford  Meeting  during  the  last 
50  years,  and  in  the  building  of  the  new  meeting  house  in 
St.  Giles,  Oxford,  opened  last  March,  where  he  was  happy 
to  join  in  worship. 

Henry  T.  Gillett  gave  long  service  as  a practicing  physi- 
cian in  Oxford,  England.  As  an  Independent  (nonparty 
member)  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  was  member  of 
the  City  Council  (1920-47),  and  mayor  of  Oxford  (1938-39). 
He  wrote  a short  book  to  express  his  faith  and  message,  which 
was  published  in  the  United  States  in  1954  under  the  title 
The  Spiritual  Basis  of  Democracy.  His  visits  with  his  wife 
will  be  remembered  by  many  Friends  in  the  United  States. 

Surviving  besides  his  wife  are  two  sons,  who  are  doctors, 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the  wife  of  Eric  Curtis, 
dean  of  men  at  Earlham  College,  Earlham,  Indiana. 

TROTH — On  June  15,  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  Mary  Woolman 
Troth,  aged  81  years.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  late  J.  Elmer 
Troth  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  daughter  of  John  G.  and 
Helena  W.  Holme. 


Coming  Events 

JULY 

16 —  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  10  a.m. 
and  1:30  p.m.  Worship  and  Ministry  Meeting,  9 a.m.  Francis 
Bosworth  of  Friends  Neighborhood  Guild,  Philadelphia,  will 
address  the  children’s  meeting  at  the  Recreation  Center,  10 
a.m.,  and  the  adult  meeting  in  the  afternoon  on  “Education 
for  Quaker  Responsibility.”  Bring  a box  lunch. 

17 —  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Worship  and  Ministry 
at  Chester,  Pa.,  2 p.m.  Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.  Bring 
lunch;  beverages  will  be  provided.  The  second  Query  will 
be  considered. 

17 — Riverside  Meeting,  15th  floor  of  Riverside  Church, 
122nd  Street  and  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  3:30  p.m. 
Howard  W.  and  Helen  F.  Hintz  will  attend. 

22  to  24 — Fellowship  Week  End  at  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Sunday,  July  24,  meeting  for  worship  at  Moorestown  Meeting, 
1 1 a.m.  Bring  picnic  lunch. 

23 — Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Westbury,  N.  Y., 
Meeting  House,  10:30  a.m.  Please  bring  a box  lunch;  dessert 
and  beverage  will  be  served.  Trains  arriving  from  New  York 
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will  be  met  by  Westbury  Friends.  The  speaker  is  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

23 —  Summer  session  of  Fox  Valley  Quarter  (embracing 
two  Meetings  in  southern  Wisconsin  and  four  Meetings  in 
upstate  Illinois)  at  Friends  House,  2002  Monroe  Street,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  beginning  at  1:30  p.m..  Central  Standard  Time. 

24 —  Parkerville,  Pa.,  meeting  for  worship,  3 p.m.  All 
welcome. 


JOURNAL 

28  to  August  1 — Germany  Yearly  Meeting  at  Bad  Pyrmont, 
Germany. 

29  to  August  5 — New  York  Yearly  Meetings  in  joint  ses- 
sions at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 

30 — First  meeting  of  the  new  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  Media  Monthly  Meeting,  Third  Street  and  North  Avenue, 
Media,  Pa.,  3 p.m.:  meeting  for  worship,  business  meeting, 
supper,  followed  by  social  gathering. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423 
State  Street;  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 


BOULDBK,  COLORADO  — Meeting  for 
worship,  10  a.m.  Address  variable;  for 
information  call  Hillcrest  2-3757. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  — The  57th  Street 
Meeting  of  all  Friends.  Sunday  worship 
hour,  11  a.m.  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Monthly  meeting  (following 
6 p.m.  supper  there)  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA — Friends  Meeting, 
801  Forest  Avenue,  Library  entrance. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  United  Meeting, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLINOIS — Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.  — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144 
South  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
EVergreen  9-4345. 


XANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI — Penn  Valley 
Meeting  each  Sunday  at  306  West  39th 
Avenue.  Unprogrammed  worship  at  6 p.m. 
Visiting  Friends  always  welcome.  For  in- 
formation call  JA  1556. 


LANCASTER,  PA, — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house,  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. — Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school,  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


LYNN,  MASS.  — Visiting  Friends  wel- 
comed for  worship,  July -August,  10  a.m., 
20  Phillips  Avenue,  off  Lewis  Street,  Route 
1-A.  Telephone  Lynn  2-3379. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MANASQUAN,  N.  J.  — First-day  school, 
10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


MERION  MONTHLY  MEETING,  FA.— 

Corner  of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meet- 
ing House  Lane,  Merion,  Pa.  Meeting  for 
worship.  First-days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day 
school,  9:45  a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship Sundays,  11  a.m.,  Room  216,  Y.W.C.A., 
1355  Dorchester  Street  West;  telephone 
PL  1920  or  PL  8967. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  — Friends 
meeting  each  Sunday.  For  information 
telephone  WA  5890  or  UP  8245W. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April;  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA  — Orange 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, East  Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meet- 
ings, 8 p.m.,  the  second  Fourth-day  of 
each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA — 

Meetings  for  worship. 

Race  Street  and  12th  Street  held  jointly 
at  20  S.  12th  St.,  10:30  a.m. 

Chestnut  Hill:  100  East  Mermaid  Lane, 
10:30  a.m. 

Fair  Hill:  Germantown  Avenue  and 

Cambria  Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Frankford:  Unity  and  Wain  Streets, 

11  a.m. 

Germantown:  45  West  School  House 

Lane,  11:15  a.m. 

For  information  about  time  of  holding 
First-day  schools  telephone  Friends  Cen- 
tral Bureau,  RIttenhouse  6-3263. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  Grant  Fraser,  Clerk,  1221  East 
Edgemont. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. — Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO  — Friends 
meeting  for  worship  at  Garcia  Street 
Club,  569  Garcia  St.,  First-days,  11  a.m. 
Also  First-day  school  and  care  of  infants. 


SCARSDALE,  NEW  YORK — United  meet- 
ing for  worship,  First-days  at  11  a.m., 
Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting,  133  Popham 
Road.  Clerk,  Frances  B.  Compter,  17 
Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY — Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell,  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA  — Friends  Meeting, 
129  North  Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745 
East  5th  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS— Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  4-3887. 


WANTED 


TO  BUY:  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  FOX, 

in  8 volumes,  edited  by  Marcus  T.  C. 
Gould,  1831.  J.  Beondo,  108-01  101  Ave- 
nue, Richmond  Hill  19,  N.  Y. 


3-  OR  4-  ROOM  APARTMENT  for  gradu- 
ate student  at  Penn  with  wife  and  baby. 
Convenient  to  University;  starting  Sep- 
tember 1.  Christopher  Wright,  360  Ed- 
wards Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION  for  elder- 
ly lady;  must  be  refined  and  a good  cook. 
Room  and  bath;  cleaning  woman  one  day 
weekly.  References.  Telephone  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.,  9-0230,  or  write  Box  H56, 
Friends  Journal. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  responsible  woman: 

cooking,  laundry  for  elderly,  able  Quaker 
gentleman.  Live  in;  country,  Chester 
County,  Pa.;  bus  service.  References  ex- 
changed. Write  Box  H54,  Friends  Journal. 


COUPLE  interested  in  serving  as  care- 
takers for  Friends’  burial  ground;  house 
on  grounds.  Contact  Burial  Ground  Com- 
mittee, Stony  Run  Friends  Meeting,  5116 
North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore  10,  Mary- 
land. 


AVAILABLE 


SOUTHWESTERN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE: 
large  airy  room,  kitchen  privileges,  in 
attractive  summer  home  on  small  lake. 
For  particulars  address  Evergreen  Lodge, 
Forest  Road,  East  Alstead,  N.  H. 


LAKE  PAUPAC,  loveliest  spot  in  Pocono 
Mountains:  furnished  cottage,  5 bedrooms, 
2 baths;  August.  Write  R.  Bye,  Green- 
town,  Pa. 


AMSTERDAM  QUAKERCENTRUM,  Ra- 
phaelplein  2,  Amsterdam-Z,  Netherlands, 
invites  guests  for  bed  and  breakfast;  5.50 
Guilders. 


FOR  RENT  to  married  couple:  Fine  old 
farmhouse  belonging  to  seventeen-year-old 
George  School  senior,  in  return  for  his 
and  hired  man’s  room  and  board.  Write 
William  L.  Paxson,  Willow  Grove,  Pa.  R.  D. 


COMFORTABLE,  LARGE  RESIDENCE 
on  Panmure  Road,  Haverford,  Pa.,  for 
rent  for  one  year,  beginning  August  10. 
Reasonable;  semi-furnished;  four  bed- 
rooms, garden,  porch,  and  terrace; 
four  fireplaces.  Convenient  transporta- 
tion; ideal  for  quiet  persons;  third-floor 
occupied  by  refined  tenant.  Telephone 
Lawrence  5-6235,  or  write  Box  M57, 
Friends  Journal. 
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THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Naxt  door  to  the  Mooting  Howto 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  0 Re  mercy  5-9193 


AMERICAN  MAN  • 3 PERFECT  MEAlt 


125  modern  rooms  • Nearest  to 
all  social  and  vacation  activities. 

* Cape  May’s  choicest  beach  at 
your  door*  Unrestricted  parking 

• Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

^Wllllsn  M.  Nefzper,  Mesoesr  dfflj 


Counselling  Service  for  Friends 

Appointments  may  be  made  as  follows: 
in  Philadelphia  telephone  Hugo  Bour- 
deau  in  the  evening,  GRanite  6-5092;  at 
Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  telephone  Lovett  De- 
wees before  10  a.m.,  Valleybrook  2474. 


17-Jewel  WATCHES 

ONLY  $14.95  POSTPAID 

Finest  Swiss  Manufacture.  Gold 
plated.  Beautiful  Radiant  Dial.  Shock 
& Water  resistant.  Lifetime  crystal. 
Expansion  bracelet,  fits  any  size 
wrist.  $75.80  value.  Sacrifice.  Manu- 
facturer’s Christmas  overstock. 

You  examine  these  watches. 

Wear  them  at  our  risk.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Order 
by  mail.  Specify  men’s  or  ladies’. 

Lincoln  Surplus  Sales 

1704  W.  FAEWELL  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  56,  ILL. 


CONSTRUCTORS  ifc. 

0 E S I S N E R S • FINANCIERS  • BUILDERS 

MOfifilSVtllt  AND  IRISTOl,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 
GIO.  E0W,  OTTO.  PUS.  IOIT.  C.  CROWELL,  v.ftl*. 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED  ? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi- 
dends. Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  starting  with  as  little  as  $1.00.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Feed  A.  Werner,  President 


SECRETARIAL  OPENING 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  the  new  consolidated 
Quaker  weekly,  needs  a well-trained  secretary, 
to  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  Shorthand  is  desir- 
able, and  a Friend  would  be  preferred.  Write 
for  an  interview,  including  information  about 
education,  age,  and  previous  experience  if  any. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philo.  2,  Pa. 


PINKING  SHEARS 

ONLY  $1.95  POSTPAID.  Chromium  plated, 
prod don  mad*.  Manufacturer's  Christmas 
overstock.  Guaranteed  S7.95  value  or  money 
refunded.  Order  by  mall.  LINCOLN  SURPLUS 
SALES.  1704  W.  FarweN  Ave„  Chicago  26. 
Mneis. 

Suggested  Form  for  Bequests 

“I  GIVE  AND  BEQUEATH  TO  THE 
FRIENDS  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION, 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA.,  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
DOLLARS.” 

Any  such  bequest  as  part  of  your  last 
will,  serves  the  continuous  publication  of 
this  paper  and  will  thus  be  a gift  that  truly 
lives. 

Gifts,  endowments,  and  legacies  are  tax- 
free.  Friends  Journal  is  recognized  as  a 
nonprofit  enterprise  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Our  deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  Monday. 
Instructions  regarding  advertising  MUST 
be  in  our  hands  before  that  time. 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

DXSFXiAY  ADVERTISING  — 151  per 

agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch; 
10%  discount  for  6 — 24  insertions 
within  six  months;  15%  discount  for 
25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

REGULAR  MEETING  WOTICES— 15<« 
per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  re- 
peated insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7 <t  per 

word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A 
box  number  will  be  supplied  if  re- 
quested, and  answers  received  at  the 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be 
forwarded  without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed 
without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.;  Rl  6-7669 

1896  1955 

Back  Log  Camp,  Inc. 

Sabael,  N.  Y.,  on  Indian  Lake 
In  the  Adirondacks 

Back  Log  Camp  opened  its  60th 
1 year  on  July  1,  1955,  and  will  close 
September  6.  The  family  of  the 
founders,  Thomas  K,  and  Caroline 
C.  Brown,  of  Westtown  School,  are 
on  hand  as  usual  to  staff  the  camp. 

Here  we  run  three-day  canoe  or 
mountain  trips,  picnics  to  the  small 
outlying  ponds,  moonlight  island 
suppers,  fishing  excursions  and 
swimming  parties. 

Those  wishing  rest  sunbathe  on 
the  dock,  float  about  in  a canoe 
with  a book,  or  take  short  walks 
about  the  near  wilderness. 

ADDRESS:  HR.  AND  MRS.  HENRY  J.  CADBURY 
SABAEL,  NEW  YORK 
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PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
RIttenhouse  6-5800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  & KERNER 

Investment  Securities 

DOROTHY  EDGERTON  R IDGWAY 

REPRESENTATIVE 
1518  Locust  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

PEnnypacker  5-2800 

♦ 

Salem  Pike 

Mickleton,  N.  J. 

Hazel  3-0300 

The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

EVergreen  6-6028 


ASK  OUR  O PI  N ION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


CRETH  & SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 

324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 


LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


'L  PROVIDENT  fi 

Imutual  I 


Serving  you  since  1865,  Provident  Mutual 
now  offers  protection  against  another 
major  economic  hazard  of  life  — disability 
resulting  from  accident  or  sickness. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  AT  LEAST  THREE  WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS,  giving  both  old  and  new  addresses.  If  you  are  going  to  be  away  from  home 
for  only  a short  time  please  notify  your  local  post  office  instead,  so  that  your  Friends 
Journals  may  be  held  there  until  your  return.  Otherwise  they  will  be  sent  back  to  us, 
causing  confusion  about  your  correct  address  and  unnecessary  expense  for  extra  postage. 
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F thou  desirest,  inclin- 
est , and  turnest  to  God,  as 
the  flowers  of  the  field  desire 
and  turn  towards  the  sun,  all 
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Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  will 
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towards  him  with  half  that 
certainty  as  God,  the  source 
of  all  good,  communicates 
Himself  to  the  soul  that  longs 
to  partake  of  Him. 
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Czech  Children  Wish  Schweitzer 
Happy  Birthday 

U ALBERT  SCHWEITZER  and  his  work  are  very  well 
71  known  in  Czechoslovakia;  his  books  are  read  in  the 
original  or  in  good  translations,  and  he  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  press,”  writes  the  Information  Service  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  weekly  Kostniche  Jiskry  an- 
nounced on  March  10  that  the  Protestants  of  the  mining  town 
of  Duchcov  celebrated  Schweitzer’s  80th  birthday  at  two  educa- 
tional evenings  and  in  the  Sunday  school  of  their  large  preach- 
ing station  in  Bilina. 

The  children  of  this  Sunday  school  sent  a letter  to  Lam- 
barene,  in  which  they  wrote  to  Dr.  Schweitzer:  “Today  our 
teacher  explained  to  us  how  the  Lord  Jesus  calls  his  witnesses 
even  today.  She  read  to  us  how  he  chose  you  and  sent  you  to 
the  Negroes  in  Africa,  to  help  them  and  bring  them  the  Gospel. 
We  have  heard  that  you  had  your  80th  birthday,  and  we  always 
wish  everybody  who  has  a birthday  good  health  and  God’s 
blessing  and  we  sing  a song  for  him.  We  have  sung  a song  for 
you,  too.  Tell  all  the  people  who  help  you  in  your  work,  and 
also  all  the  sick  and  cured  Negroes,  that  we  think  of  them 
and  love  them.  When  we  grow  up,  we  want  to  help  in  mak- 
ing people  in  the  whole  world  know  about  God’s  love  for  us 
and  in  making  them  become  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  so 
that  God’s  kingdom  on  earth  would  grow.  May  God  give  you 
health  for  your  work.” — EPS 


Christmas  Is  Coming ! 

IT  will  be  too  late  for  Christmas  if  we  wait  until  the  month 
of  December  to  send  gifts  to  the  Service  Committee.  A 
recent  letter  from  Vienna  says  that  the  Quaker  Unit  there  is 
already  discussing  plans  for  this  most  important  holiday.  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  that  would  like  some  summer  work  might 
enjoy  thinking  of  cooler  weather  by  getting  ready  for  Christmas. 

Here  are  the  things  that  the  Service  Committee  workers  in 
Vienna  would  like  to  have  for  Christmas  gifts  for  people  whom 
they  are  assisting  in  one  way  or  another: 

sweaters — pullovers  for  children,  cardigans  for  old 
people,  many  of  whom  are  in  institutions 
mittens 

warm  stockings — make  them  long,  up  to  the  knee 
and  even  higher 

ski  socks  and  stockings — heavy  wool 
children’s  warm  coats,  jackets 

ski  pants  for  all  ages — men,  women,  and  children 
quilts 

Many  articles  on  this  list  for  Vienna  are  just  as  suitable  for 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  Jordan,  and  Korea.  The  Service  Com- 
mittee can  use  hundreds  of  these  articles — and  any  sent  in 
time  for  Christmas  become  special  holiday  gifts,  thus  warm- 
ing hearts  as  well  as  bodies. 

These  gifts  will  be  useful  at  any  time,  but  to  reach  the 
Quaker  Centers  overseas  by  Christmas,  the  materials  must 
reach  the  A.F.S.C.  by  Labor  Day. 
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Editorial  Comments 


Jung,  the  Octogenarian 

ON  July  26,  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Carl  G.  Jung, 
Swiss  psychologist,  will  evoke  almost  as  many  ad- 
miring comments  as  Schweitzer’s  eightieth  birthday 
called  forth  last  January.  Different  as  the  characteristic 
contribution  of  Dr.  Jung  is  from  that  of  the  African 
jungle  doctor,  one  might  think  of  it  also  as  taking  place 
in  the  uncharted  regions  of  another  pioneer  setting,  the 
soul  of  man,  often  likened  to  a jungle’s  impenetrable 
mysteries.  Jung  has  untiringly  explored  the  dark  hin- 
terland of  man’s  unconscious  mind  and  applied  to  it 
his  broad  insights  and  the  skilful  touch  of  his  healing 
faculties.  He  believes  that  the  subconscious  mind  is 
hereditary  and  that  this  “collective  unconscious”  ex- 
presses itself  in  dreams,  images,  and  symbols  which  have 
been  surprisingly  constant  in  all  civilizations.  In  our 
time  the  dark  forces  of  the  subconscious  are  sweeping 
over  mankind  with  disquieting  force,  causing  mass  move- 
ments and  disturbing  psychological  dislocations.  Jung 
thinks  we  speak  of  the  subconscious,  or  unconscious, 
because  we  are  not  conscious  of  its  nature.  We  disguise 
from  ourselves  its  demonic  character  by  giving  it  such 
fashionable  names  as  neuroses,  whereas  primitive  peoples 
speak  of  it  as  evil  gods  or  spirits.  Wars  and  revolutions 
are  nothing  but  psychological  epidemics.  Our  great  mis- 
fortunes are  caused  by  irresponsible  individuals  domi- 
nated by  subconscious,  or  demonic,  impulses. 

In  contrast  to  Freud,  Jung  has  a place  for  religious 
aspirations  in  his  appraisal  of  the  human  situation. 
Every  individual  is  an  unfinished  personality.  Yet  we 
are  reluctant  to  accept  ourselves  with  our  shortcomings 
and  inferiority  sensations.  We  believe  that  a social  stand- 
ard exists  before  which  we  must  conceal  our  inade- 
quacies. But  our  very  secrets  are  our  downfall;  they 
are  too  powerful  to  let  us  grow  as  natural  beings.  Jung 
advocates  that  man  accept  himself  as  he  is  and  learn 
from  the  wisdom  of  the  Orient  by  “not  doing”  and  by 
“letting  life”  assume  more  responsibility  for  his  future 
than  he  is  apt  to  do.  In  this  respect  he  approaches  some 
of  the  teachings  of  Laotze  or  the  Christian  mystics.  Our 
inward  search  will  open  to  us  the  meaning  of  each 


individual’s  part  in  the  stream  of  life.  The  slavish  imi- 
tation of  saints  and  heroes  may  even  prevent  our  “becom- 
ing ourselves.”  Honest  self-confession  and  quiet  con- 
fidence in  guidance  will  give  us  the  courage  to  be  our- 
selves. 

Jung’s  psychology  has  now  become  almost  fashion- 
able. But  it  requires  inward  discipline  more  than  in- 
tellectual understanding,  and  the  great  Swiss  is  likely  to 
rank  as  high  among  the  prophets  of  our  time  as  among 
the  scientists.  His  sympathy  with  Christian  traditions 
is  somewhat  marred  by  his  preoccupation  with  medieval 
superstitions  and  the  occult  sciences.  Frieda  Fordham’s 
inexpensive  Pelican  Book  An  Introduction  to  Jung’s 
Psychology  gives  an  excellent  first  introduction  to  his 
work.  The  magazine  Inward  Light,  published  by  a 
group  of  Friends  (108  East  Bradley  Lane,  Chevy  Chase 
15,  Md.)  refers  frequently  to  Jung’s  work. 

The  Scientists’  Warning 

The  appeal  of  the  nine  eminent  scientists,  including 
the  late  Albert  Einstein,  to  abolish  not  only  nuclear 
weapons  but  also  all  warfare  was  well  timed  and  will  be 
in  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  now  meeting  at  Geneva. 
It  came  from  “the  men  who  know  most  and  are  the  most 
gloomy.”  It  is  hardly  a surprise  that  some  outstanding 
scientists  refused  to  support  it;  nor  was  the  skepticism 
unexpected  that  caused  some  of  our  political  leaders  to 
call  it  “futile”  or  “old.”  The  fact  remains  that  from 
now  on  it  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  a statement  of  fright- 
ening realism  and  represents  an  effective  moral  appeal. 
Last,  but  not  least,  it  articulates  the  fears  and  hopes  of 
millions  of  people  everywhere.  We  are  not  given  to  the 
rosy  optimism  that  looks  for  an  immediate  abolition  of 
either  nuclear  or  other  warfare  as  a result  of  this  mani- 
festo. But  we  share  Lord  Russell’s  expectation  that 
Geneva  might  make  “the  first  step  in  achieving  a peace- 
ful atmosphere.” 

We  regret,  however,  that  the  appeal’s  moral  founda- 
tions are  purely  humanistic  and  that  the  appeal  al- 
together omits  references  to  religious  motivations.  Its 
world-wide  character  in  having  to  speak  to  peoples  of 
various  creeds  and  traditions  may  have  prompted  the 
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scientists  to  phrase  it  that  way.  We  hope,  nevertheless, 
that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  may  soon  join  the 
scientists  by  supporting  their  appeal.  The  Evanston 
Assembly  was  disappointingly  lukewarm  on  this  issue. 
There  ought  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  which  a 
world-wide  church  must  take  on  this  issue  if  Christian 
and  world  brotherhood  and  “Christ,  the  Hope  of  the 
World”  are  a living  reality  in  the  hearts  of  laity  and 
clergy. 

Adults  in  Public  Schools 

In  1952-53  about  three  million  adults  were  enrolled 
in  our  public  schools.  The  total  cost  of  providing 
for  their  education  was  $79,000,000.  The  cost  per  in- 
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dividual  amounted  to  $26.60,  as  compared  with  $235.00 
per  year  for  childhood  education.  In  almost  1,700  school 
districts  with  the  greatest  amount  of  adult  education 
more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  was 
enrolled.  The  G.I.  Bill  provides  the  largest  financial 
support,  but  state  and  federal  support  ranked  only  a 
little  higher  than  the  financing  by  school  districts 
through  local  taxation.  Even  when  reflecting  upon  some 
failures  of  our  public  education  in  the  lower  grades  or 
high  school,  these  are  encouraging  figures.  Not  only  are 
they  to  the  credit  of  the  authorities  and  the  teachers 
ready  to  serve  this  particular  branch  of  work,  but  also 
they  illustrate  the  widespread  desire  for  self-improve- 
ment existing  among  millions  of  our  citizens. 


An  Unabridged  Gospel  and  an  Abridged  Dictionary 

By  MOSES  BAILEY 


OF  all  the  people  who  have  come  to  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  one  who  most  stimulates  our 
imagination  is  George  Fox.  The  tremendous  effort  that 
he  made  to  get  here  contrasts  with  our  uneventful 
journey  as  the  work  of  a giant  compares  with  the  doings 
of  pygmies.  He  crossed  the  open  Atlantic  in  a leaky 
sailing  ship  in  which  we  might  hesitate  to  cross  the  Bay. 
After  visiting  in  the  islands,  he  landed  in  Maryland.  He 
traveled  along  the  coast  by  horseback,  ship,  and  even 
rowboat.  Before  he  got  to  this  Yearly  Meeting,  he  wrote 
home  that  he  had  already  come  more  than  12,000  miles. 
In  spite  of  pirates,  storms,  sickness,  and  extreme  weari- 
ness he  got  here. 

Now  when  a person  risks  so  much  to  get  to  this 
Yearly  Meeting,  we  want  to  know  his  purpose.  Fox 
states  explicitly  why  he  came,  why  he  made  all  his 
journeys:  it  was  in  the  service  of  Truth.  The  single- 
mindedness  of  that  man’s  devotion  to  Truth  so  stirs  us 
that  we  have  read  his  Journal  clear  through  to  discover 
just  what  he  meant  by  Truth:  700  pages  or  more  of 
great  interest;  but  nowhere,  I think,  does  he  define 
Truth.  To  be  sure,  he  mentions  numerous  things  that 
he  believed,  but  for  the  most  part  these  were  secondary 
matters,  conventional  things  that  many  people  in  his 
time  believed,  but  with  the  importance  of  which  neither 
he  nor  we  are  greatly  impressed.  When  he  talks  seri- 
ously about  the  Truth  he  does  not  tell  what  it  is,  but 
what  it  is  like.  It  is  like  a Light  inside;  like  a Seed  that 
grows;  like  a shaking  of  the  whole  body.  This  is  what  the 
Truth  is  like.  But  what  is  it?  Fox  never  told. 


Moses  Bailey  is  Nettleton  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  at 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  He  gave  the  above  address  at  the 
opening  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  this  year. 


The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Truth  is  so  much  wider 
than  human  horizons,  is  so  much  more  real  than  what 
we  commonly  call  facts,  is  so  much  more  inclusive  than 
any  words,  that  the  use  of  ordinary  words  to  proclaim  it 
may  even  become  sacrilegious.  We  have  an  unabridged 
Gospel,  but  we  do  not  have  good  enough  words  to  de- 
scribe it.  We  can  only  point  toward  it,  saying  what  it  is 
like. 

Metaphors  for  Truth 

In  the  some  30  centuries  which  we  include  in  the 
wider  history  of  our  faith,  from  the  time  that  the  He- 
brews entered  the  Land  of  Canaan  till  the  present,  there 
are  two  periods  which  are  intensely  exciting  for  the  ad- 
vance that  they  made:  the  time  of  the  gathering  of  the 
Jewish-Christian  Bible,  and  the  16th-17th  centuries  in 
Northern  Europe  and  England.  It  is  possible  that  ours 
may  become  a third  age  of  that  character,  though  pro- 
fessionally religious  people  seem  unaware  of  the  pos- 
sibilities. In  these  first  two  periods  there  was  a marvelous 
deepening  of  insight  into  Truth.  Of  both  these  periods, 
it  is  characteristic  that  those  who  talked  of  Truth  did 
so  in  metaphors. 

The  ultimate  understanding  of  the  universe  our 
finite  minds  do  not  and  cannot  comprehend.  The  mean- 
ing of  life,  the  worth  of  man,  the  relation  of  our  indi- 
vidual insignificance  to  the  significant  whole,  are  the 
most  important  matters  that  we  know  anything  about; 
but  what  we  know  is  more  than  our  tongues  can  say. 
In  fact,  the  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  tell  each  other  what 
this  is  like.  It  is  like,  Fox  said,  a Light  inside  a person. 
Of  course  it  is  not  a light  that  can  be  tested  in  a physics 
laboratory,  but  it  is  like  a Light.  It  is  like  a Seed.  It  is 
like  a shaking  of  the  whole  body,  so  much  like  that  that 
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Friends  were  called  Quakers.  This,  it  seems,  is  an  identi- 
fying mark  of  Friends.  Maybe  a Quaker  who  doesn’t 
quake  is  just  an  imitation,  like  a wooden  nutmeg. 

Rufus  Jones’  Quakerism  was  genuine  in  that  respect, 
too.  One  day  my  Grandmother,  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  said 
to  me,  “Moses,  has  thee  noticed  that  thee  can  tell  when 
Rufus  Jones  is  going  to  speak  in  meeting?  A few  minutes 
before  he  speaks,  his  face  gets  very  pale!”  Speaking  in 
meeting  is  serious  business,  and  he  knew  it. 

Fresh  Figures  of  Speech 

I believe  that  Truth  is  bigger  than  all  the  words  in 
the  dictionary  can  express,  and  than  all  the  good  works 
that  man  has  imagined;  and  that  today,  in  our  changed 
and  changing  times,  we  must  find  some  constantly  fresh 
figures  of  speech  and  symbols  of  action  that  may  point 
Truth  to  our  age,  as  George  Fox  did  to  his,  and  as  Bibli- 
cal writers  did  to  theirs.  To  put  it  another  way:  if  what 
is  said  tonight  ends  at  nine  o’clock,  as  probably  you  are 
hoping,  it  is  useless;  there  must  go  on  in  us  a disturb- 
ing, insistent  search  for  new  ways,  in  our  time,  to  point 
toward  Truth. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  metaphors  that  have  been 
used  in  these  two  outstanding  times  when  men  have 
done  notable  thinking  about  the  meaning  of  life.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  great  Reformation  hymn,  “Ein’ 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott”  (“A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our 
God”).  Out  of  the  feudal  ages  of  Europe  stood  a roman- 
tic heritage  of  castles.  There  were  great  fortresses  of 
kings  and  emperors;  lesser  castles  of  dukes  and  lords; 
ruined,  uninhabited  keeps  of  families  long  perished; 
castles  high  in  the  clouds  in  the  Erzgebirge  and  along 
the  Rhine.  Can  you  imagine  anything  more  romantic 
than  a story  that  begins,  “Once  upon  a time,  in  a castle 
on  the  Rhine  . . .”?  “A  mighty  castle,”  said  Luther,  “is 
our  God.” 

But  how  shall  we  think  of  God  here  in  New  England, 
where  there  are  no  mysterious  castles  to  stir  the  imagina- 
tion? The  Indians  left  us  no  lichen-covered  walls  and 
turrets  to  excite  wonder.  Only  in  pictures  do  we  see  the 
gray-brown  towers  and  gates,  high  windows,  and  banners 
in  the  forested  mountains  overlooking  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe.  The  familiarity  of  Martin  Luther  and  those 
who  first  sang  with  him  “A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our 
God,”  with  the  beauty,  the  antiquity,  the  mystery  of  the 
feudal  strongholds,  we  cannot  fully  share. 

Theological  Metaphors 

The  Book  of  Psalms  might  be  described  as  a volume 
of  theological  metaphors.  On  every  page,  and  in  some 
Psalms,  as  in  the  18th,  in  nearly  every  verse  there  are 
figures  of  speech  telling  what  God  is  like:  like  water  in 
the  desert,  like  a rock,  like  a shield,  like  a shepherd,  like 
a bridegroom,  like  a mountain,  like  a father,  like  fire- 
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in-men’s-bones.  Try  sometime  making  a list  of  all  the 
figurative  ways  that  the  Psalms  speak  of  God  and  man 
and  their  relationship.  Get  out  eight  or  ten  sheets  of 
paper  before  you  start  the  list,  for  it  will  be  long.  After 
2,000  years  we  are  still  deeply  moved  as  we  read  the 
metaphors  of  Psalms.  As  we  should  expect,  the  figures 
of  speech  rise  out  of  the  arid  steppes  of  Western  Asia 
and  of  long  ago.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Probably 
not  one  of  us  has  experienced  the  overpowering  thirst 
that  comes  to  men  in  the  desert;  there  the  longing  for 
water  on  parched  lips  becomes  a dangerous  passion.  It 
is  no  use  for  us,  in  this  green  land  of  grass  and  trees,  to 
describe  the  satisfaction  of  a drink  of  water.  Yet,  even 
with  our  limited  imagination,  we  feelingly  repeat,  “As 
the  hart  panteth  after  the  waterbrooks,  so  my  soul  pant- 
eth  after  thee,  O Lord.” 

To  many  of  us  sheep  are  unfamiliar  creatures.  Occa- 
sionally, not  often,  we  see  a few  sheep  as  we  ride  through 
the  country.  They  are  regularly  surrounded  by  a fence, 
for  in  America  labor  is  entirely  too  expensive  to  hire 
a shepherd,  though  he  is  the  cheapest  of  labor.  Prob- 
ably during  this  Yearly  Meeting  the  only  reference  to 
shepherds  we  shall  put  in  Latin,  as  if  we  were  ashamed 
to  say  plainly  what  we  mean:  ministers  we  sometimes 
call  pastors.  We  are  indeed  a long  way  from  the  im- 
poverished world  where  a man’s  time  is  so  much  less 
valuable  than  that  of  a fence  that  a man  is  employed 
as  a shepherd.  Most  of  us  have  never  seen  a shepherd, 
but  we  say,  “The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.” 

God  is  a mighty  fortress:  but  the  ghost-filled  castles 
of  Germany  are  far  away  and  long  ago.  God  is  water  in 
the  desert:  but  what  do  we  Yankees  know  about  the 
desert?  God  is  a shepherd:  but  even  to  imagine  a shep- 
herd we  must  close  the  eyes  and  escape  from  the  familiar 
into  a world  remote  and  dreamlike. 

In  the  Words  of  Our  World 

To  whom  then  shall  we  liken  God?  When  a child 
asks  us,  what  can  we  answer?  From  the  child  we  can- 
not escape  behind  great  vacuous  words,  saying  that  God 
is  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  transcendent, 
immanent,  immortal,  for  children  are  too  genuine  to 
think  that  words  are  measured  lengthwise.  If  ancient 
Bible  writers,  and,  later,  Martin  Luther  and  George 
Fox,  sought  metaphors  for  pointing  us  to  Truth,  why 
should  not  we,  too,  do  the  same?  To  illustrate — and  if 
the  illustrations  seem  crude  or  irreverent,  think  how 
shocking  are  the  Biblical  metaphors,  if  you  study  them 
in  the  environment  of  the  ancient  Near  East: 

God  is  a linotype-operator,  down  at  the  newspaper 
building.  Accurately  and  methodically  he  sets  the  copy, 
comic,  tragic,  gossipy,  and  profound,  recounting  human 
affairs  of  the  past  24  hours.  After  dinner  we  read,  peni- 
tently. God  is  the  linotype-man. 
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God  is  the  schoolteacher.  And  the  little  boys  come 
to  school  with  their  toy  pistols,  and  the  little  girls  say 
to  each  other,  “See  me!  See  my  pretty  dress!”  And  the 
teacher  recognizes  that  some  children  have  good  homes, 
and  some  have  only  television,  but  she  does  not  get  dis- 
couraged. She  does  what  she  can. 

God  is  an  IBM  machine.  And  the  men  that  operated 
it  said,  “It’s  almost  human.”  So  they  named  it,  as  if  it 
were  one  of  them,  and  they  called  it  a “Brain,”  as  if 
showing  it  respect.  But  human  brains  kept  right  on 
making  foolish  mistakes,  even  getting  “hot  under  the 
collar,”  though  the  IBM  Brain  made  no  mistakes  and 
never  once  overheated. 

God  is  the  slide  rule  on  an  engineer’s  desk  at  the 
shop.  An  important  stockholder,  being  shown  about  the 
plant,  looked  at  the  slide  rule  and  said  to  the  engineer, 
“What’s  that  thing?”  But  the  engineer  continued  dili- 
gently to  use  his  slide  rule,  and  the  company  continued 
to  pay  good  dividends  to  the  ignorant  stockholder. 

Why  should  not  we,  like  those  who  went  before  us, 
use  metaphors  to  point  to  ineffable  Truth?  Castles  and 
shepherds  and  desert  thirst  have  slipped  out  of  our 
world.  Factories,  offices,  laboratories,  and  tractors  are 
our  environment.  To  city  people,  who  never  saw  a hart 
in  the  desert,  how  do  we  express  the  desire  for  the  Lord? 
To  modern  people,  disciplined  to  hide  the  emotions, 
how  shall  we  make  it  known  that  the  Truth  makes 
Quakers  quake? 

Again  in  our  time,  with  its  greatly  changed  environ- 
ment, we  must  find  new  words  for  directing  one  another 
to  the  Truth.  The  bigness  of  Truth,  in  the  meagerness 
of  our  speech,  presents  us  with  an  unabridged  Gospel, 
of  which  we  can  only  say,  “To  me  it’s  like  this:  . . .!” 
But  words  are  not  enough. 

With  Gestures 

Here  in  New  England,  especially  in  the  winter,  we 
think  that  a man  should  be  able  to  talk  and  make  him- 
self understood,  while  keeping  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
We  should  know  people’s  names,  so  not  to  have  to  point; 
we  should  be  able  to  say  what  we  mean  without  waving 
our  arms.  The  cold-blooded  Yankee,  traveling  abroad, 
finds  intensely  comic  the  sight  of  a man  who  when 
telephoning  excitedly  takes  the  instrument  from  his 
lips  with  expansive  gestures  of  emphasis.  Certainly 
science,  business,  and  the  law  should  be  presented  so 
clearly  and  factually  that  the  speaker  never  has  occasion 
to  take  his  hands  from  his  pockets.  But  describing  great 
music,  making  love,  and,  especially,  talking  about  the 
kind  of  Truth  that  made  George  Fox  quake,  can’t  pos- 
sibly be  discussed  with  our  hands  in  our  pockets.  Con- 
sider this  matter  of  Truth:  with  our  words  we  say  it  is 
like  this  or  that  . . . for  example,  like  a great  shaking 


of  the  whole  body.  But  if  Quakers  quake,  there  must  be 
something  to  see.  We  can’t  talk  about  the  Truth  merely 
with  a few  poetic  metaphors;  we  have  to  get  our  hands 
out  of  our  pockets  and  make  signs,  or  nobody’ll  ever 
know  that  we  quaked. 

Many  of  us  here  have  at  one  time  or  another  sat  on 
a committee  that  was  supposed  to  report  the  spiritual 
condition  of  our  Meeting  during  the  preceding  year. 
How  in  the  world  shall  we  get  such  matters  into  a re- 
port? Somebody  suggests  we  put  in  how  much  clothing 
was  sent  to  Service  Committee.  Then  we  remember  that 
we  can’t  do  that — another  committee  reports  that.  Or 
how  the  attendance  at  meeting  has  increased  over  last 
year.  Well,  maybe  attendance  at  the  ball  park  is  also 
better.  What  shall  we  say  about  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  Meeting.  Words  fail  us.  In  the  Yearly  Meeting 
there  are  reports  of  another  sort:  figures,  facts,  specific 
accomplishments.  What  a relief  to  get  at  something  that 
we  can  count!  But  these  reports  of  things  done  are  also 
exasperating,  for  we’ve  never  done  enough,  and  what  is 
done  is  not  well  enough  done.  All  together,  our  work  is 
only  a gesture  that  points  toward  the  Truth.  But  it’s  a 
gesture  that  communicates  a bit  of  Truth,  and  does  it 
more  effectively  than  words.  In  other  words.  Friends’ 
theology  is  metaphors  of  both  faith  and  practice. 

We  suggested  some  metaphors  about  the  relation  of 
the  finite  and  the  infinite.  These  figures  of  speech  are 
wholly  inadequate,  but  everybody  can  add  to  the  list. 
Think  also  of  some  of  the  gestures  that  have  been  used 
to  point  toward  Reality.  We  must  also  find  new  gestures 
of  action  which  in  these  days  suggest  the  service  of 
Truth. 

For  example,  there’s  the  work  camp  that  Friends 
sponsor  in  Israel.  Now  Israel  is  in  some  ways  a strange 
little  country.  You  have  heard  about  the  boy  who 
looked  just  like  his  father,  only  more  so.  Well,  Israel 
seems  to  have  all  the  peculiarities  and  problems  of  what 
we  call  modern  civilization,  only  even  more  than  the 
rest  of  us.  Many  in  Israel  want  peace,  most  of  them 
with  little  idea  how  to  get  it;  and  a few  are  very  warlike. 
There  are  people  who  don’t  like  to  be  with  each  other 
because  their  color  or  background  is  different.  There 
are  people  who  work  hard  and  long,  and  others  who 
have  no  work  at  all.  There  are  many  who  have  no  inter- 
est in  religion,  and  a few  who  are  disagreeably  out- 
spoken about  their  religion.  Now  all  these  kinds  of 
folks  come  to  work  camp,  who  never  have  cooperated, 
probably  never  met  at  all,  anywhere  else.  Working  to- 
gether on  a job  that’s  worth  doing,  we  don’t  talk  about 
our  disagreements,  but  about  doing  the  work  right.  It’s 
just  a sort  of  gesture,  but  what  a lot  of  people  have 
become  fast  friends,  the  members  of  groups  that  are 
supposed  to  hate  each  other. 
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Probably  we  would  hardly  dare  predict  exactly  what 
the  truly  peaceful  world  community  for  which  we  long 
will  be.  There’ll  be  many  strange  new  ways,  and  we 
Friends  will  have  to  change  a great  deal  before  we  are 
ready  for  it.  But  the  work  camp  where  Jews  and  Mus- 
lims and  Christians,  dark  folks  and  light  folks,  all  work 
together  for  a common  goal  is  a gesture  that  points  to- 
ward the  perfect  community  that  we  desire.  That  work 
camp  is  not  the  whole  Truth  about  human  relations, 
but  it  is  a gesture  pointing  in  that  direction. 

For  the  Honor  of  Truth 

Or  consider  a school  where  Friends  are  trying  to 
serve  for  the  honor  of  Truth.  Of  course,  if  good  work 
is  done  in  our  Friends  schools,  it  is  little  credit  to  us, 
for  the  gifts  of  other  people  have  made  it  possible.  In 
the  school  are  taught  the  same  subjects  that  the  boys  and 
girls  study  in  public  schools,  for  there  is  no  Quaker 
physics  or  Quaker  algebra;  but  into  the  life  together 
are  introduced  high  standards  of  scholarship,  self- 
discipline,  and  intellectual  honesty  which  lead  toward 
Truth.  Moses  Brown  School  does  not  profess  to  teach 
the  whole  Truth,  but  what  it  does  is  for  the  honor  of 
Truth. 

Did  you  ever  think,  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night 
when  you’re  tired  and  you’ve  not  done  nearly  all  that 
you  hoped  that  day,  how  much  fun  it  would  be  to  quit 
being  a Quaker,  and  to  join  some  sect  that  has  a creed 
and  rules  of  conduct?  Even  if  the  rules  were  exceedingly 
strict,  they  would  be  easier  than  this.  For  if  we  are  hon- 
estly Quakers — the  kind  that  quake,  not  as  wooden 
nutmegs — we  are  in  the  service  of  Truth  so  far  beyond 
our  understanding  that  we  can  only  say  to  each  other, 
“It  is  like  this  word.’’  “It  is  like  that  action.”  For  our 
unabridged  Gospel  we  have  only  a child’s  imaginative 
vocabulary.  For  the  building  of  the  City  of  God  we  can 
only  fetch  a few  bricks.  But  we  can  do  the  job  so  well 
that  many  folks  can  get  the  idea. 

On  the  Road  to  Jericho 
(Luke  10:31) 

By  Margaret  Grant  Beidler 
I saw  him  lying  there 
On  the  road  to  Jericho, 

But  I did  not  like  to  stare, 

And  how  was  I to  know? 

He  might  have  been  asleep, 

Or  drunk — not  my  affair, 

And  I was  late  to  keep 
A date.  Would  it  be  fair 
To  let  my  brother  wait, 

And  besides  . . . 


New  England  Letter 

I have  recently  returned  from  the  1955  sessions  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting.  As  we  made  plans  for  the 
celebration  in  1956  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  land- 
ing of  Friends  in  Boston,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  this  was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  uniting  of  the 
two  Yearly  Meetings  in  New  England.  It  is  significant 
that  no  one  thought  of  celebrating  this  historical  event 
or  even  commenting  on  it  during  the  1955  Yearly  Meet- 
ing sessions.  We  have  gotten  along  so  well  together  that 
we  tend  to  forget  that  we  were  ever  separate. 

The  success  of  the  New  England  union  is  the  more 
remarkable  considering  that  the  united  Meeting  in- 
cludes both  pastoral  and  nonpastoral  Friends.  Accord- 
ing to  Milton  Hadley,  “the  pasteurized  and  the  non- 
pasteurized  have  been  homogenized,  and  the  resulting 
milk  is  a whole  lot  richer  and  creamier.”  Friends  of 
completely  different  persuasions  have  found  that  they 
can  happily  and  successfully  live  and  work  and  worship 
together. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  single  most  important  contribu- 
tion of  the  union,  that  we  have  learned  how  alike  we 
are  in  the  things  that  really  matter.  Nonpastoral  Friends 
have  learned  from  attending  the  programmed  worship- 
fellowship  group  at  Yearly  Meeting  or  from  having 
occasion  to  visit  a pastoral  Meeting  on  Yearly  Meeting 
business  that  the  items  of  worship  in  a programmed 
meeting  (the  hymn  singing,  the  collecting  of  money,  the 
Scripture  reading,  the  prayer,  the  prepared  sermon)  all 
grow  out  of  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  and  that  God’s 
presence  can  be  felt  as  clearly  at  a pastoral  service  as 
among  a group  of  Friends  worshiping  on  the  basis  of 
silence.  And  pastoral  Friends  have  learned  from  work- 
ing with  Friends  from  nonpastoral  Meetings  the  impor- 
tance of  participation  by  all  Friends  in  the  life  of  the 
Meeting,  sharing  on  committees,  feeling  responsibility 
for  the  worship,  and  taking  part  in  the  counseling  and 
other  services  of  the  Meeting. 

In  New  England,  although  there  were  earlier  efforts 
to  bring  Friends  together  (through  regional  conferences, 
joint  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  a union  of  Young 
Friends),  it  can  be  said  in  a general  way  that  we  united 
first  and  learned  to  live  together  afterward.  The  prepa- 
ration of  a new  Discipline,  for  example,  was  left  to  be 
worked  out  several  years  after  the  union.  Newport 
Friends,  who  were  a more  evangelical  and  fundamental- 
ist group  than  the  body  of  New  England  Friends,  were 
urged  to  remain  with  the  united  Meeting  for  a few  years 
to  see  if  they  felt  at  home  and  were  then  given  a minute 
of  withdrawal  to  the  Damascus,  Ohio,  Yearly  Meeting. 
Many  of  the  decisions  on  the  handling  of  property,  the 
raising  of  money,  and  the  hiring  and  assignment  of 
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Yearly  Meeting  secretaries  were  left  until  after  the  union 
was  consummated. 

The  New  England  decision  to  unite  first  and  work 
out  the  details  afterward  seems  to  have  worked  well. 
Rufus  Jones  (or  was  it  Henry  Cadbury?)  explained  how 
it  came  about  with  a priceless  remark  about  the  new  and 
independent  Fellowship  Council  Meetings  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  elsewhere  in 
the  1940’s.  These  new  Meetings  wanted  the  two  Yearly 
Meetings  to  unite  so  that  they  would  not  have  to  join 
separate  bodies.  Rufus’  remark  was  that  “they  didn’t 
want  to  become  the  adopted  children  of  divorced 
parents.” 

Alice  Howland  Macomber,  for  many  years  recording 
clerk  of  the  united  Yearly  Meeting,  has  written:  “Ten 
years  ago  when  the  two  branches  of  Friends  in  New 
England  became  one,  it  was  the  aspect  of  a new  day 
with  all  its  promise,  a rainbow  of  hope  and  loving  ful- 
fillment. And  so  it  has  proved,  for  now  in  conjunction, 
where  once  separated  into  diverging  channels,  reunited, 
we  have  grown  stronger  and  deeper,  challenged  with 
quickened  awareness  to  a wider  outreach.” 

There  was  much  talk  at  the  recent  sessions  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  about  next  year’s  celebration  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  coming  of  Friends  to  America. 
The  first  Quakers  to  come  landed  not  in  Philadelphia, 
as  some  people  familiar  only  with  schoolbook  history 
might  suppose,  but  in  Boston.  There  their  reception  was 
hardly  cordial,  and  several  Friends  were  hung  on  Boston 
Common,  until  in  1661  Charles  II,  at  the  behest  of 
Edward  Burroughs,  ordered  the  Colony  “to  forebear  to 
proceed  any  further  therein”  and  to  send  any  remaining 
imprisoned  Quakers  back  to  England  for  trial. 

When  the  adult  Yearly  Meeting  of  1955  sent  Lydia 
Cadbury  and  me  as  delegates  to  the  junior  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, then  in  session,  Lydia  described  to  the  children  the 
hanging  of  Mary  Dyer  and  how  desperately  her  son  had 
tried  to  save  her.  Whereupon  the  juniors,  entranced  by 
Lydia’s  dramatic  telling  of  the  story,  cheered  and 
applaudedl 

The  plans  for  the  tercentenary  include  a pageant  to 
be  written  by  Daisy  Newman,  directed  by  Ruth  Osborne, 
and  presented  at  the  1956  sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. From  then  until  1961,  which  will  mark  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  first  holding  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Rhode  Island  (New  England  is  the  oldest  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings,  preceding  the  founding  of  London  and  Phila- 
delphia by  several  years),  it  is  planned  to  have  a number 
of  commemorations,  not  so  much  to  honor  the  past  as 
to  encourage  us  of  this  generation  to  try  to  recapture 
some  of  the  enthusiasm,  exultation,  and  power  of  those 
earlier  Friends. 


One  highlight  of  this  year’s  sessions  was  the  cavorting 
of  various  adults  on  the  lawn  of  Samuel  Phillips  Hall 
when  Friends  gathered  for  the  step-sing  Friday  evening. 
A group  of  juniors  got  it  into  their  heads  to  ask  certain 
“important”  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  turn 
somersaults,  spin  cartwheels,  stand  on  their  heads,  and 
do  various  other  acrobatic  stunts  in  front  of  the  as- 
sembled company.  A number  of  dignitaries  responded, 
to  the  delight  of  all.  Gwen  Catchpool,  visiting  Friend 
from  England,  was  heard  to  remark  that  she  could  not 
imagine  any  British  child  of  12  asking  the  clerk  of  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting  to  stand  on  his  head.  Such  is  the 
difference  between  British  and  American  Quakerism! 

It  was  a happy  Yearly  Meeting  with  attendance  of 
about  300  adults  and  over  100  children.  We  hope 
Friends  from  all  over  the  Quaker  world  will  plan  now 
to  come  to  visit  us  next  year.  We  can  promise  them  a 
good  time  with  lots  of  fun  and  fellowship. 

Thomas  R.  Bodine 


A Thank  You  from  New  Zealand 

I have  received  so  many  parcels  of  Christmas  cards  from 
Friends  in  the  U.S.A.  that  is  has  become  quite  impossible 
to  acknowledge  all  individually.  I do,  however,  want  all 
I'riends  who  have  contributed  to  know  how  much  I have  ap- 
preciated their  very  generous  response. 

All  the  cards  have  been  carefully  sorted.  The  choicest  and 
best  I am  continuing  to  sell  for  Friends  Service  Council  funds. 
Just  how  much  this  collection  will  realize  is  impossible  to 
say  yet,  but  it  will  be  a considerable  amount.  Other  cards 
have  been  sent  to  a convalescent  home  for  T.B.  children; 
others  again  have  been  sent  to  those  who  can  make  good  use 
of  them  in  Sunday  school  work;  others  have  been  sent  to  indi- 
vidual children  for  scrapbooks,  and  so  on.  Their  uses  have, 
indeed,  been  many. 

My  last  carton  called  forth  the  suspicions  of  the  customs' 
officials  and  necessitated  a personal  visit  to  their  office. 

Custom  official:  “You  appear  to  be  getting  a great  number 
of  parcels  from  U.S.A.  What  is  in  them?” 

R.M.D.:  "Nothing  but  used  Christmas  cards.” 

Custom  official:  “Good  heavens!  What  in  the  world  do  you 
do  with  them?” 

R.M.D.:  “Give  lots  away  in  the  name  of  some  good  cause, 
and  keep  all  the  best  to  sell  for  our  Quaker  Relief  Service 
overseas.” 

Custom  official:  “Well!  Well!  Anyway,  that  sounds  all  right 
to  me.  I’ll  take  your  word  for  it  that  all  the  cards  have  been 
used  before.” 

He  handed  me  the  carton,  and  it  was  so  heavy  that  I could 
not  lift  it.  The  custom  official  rose  to  the  situation  nobly  and 
said  that  they  would  deliver  the  carton  for  me.  And  so  they 

C^'  Ruby  M.  Dowsett 
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Our  London  Letter 

July  8,  1955 

OUR  newspapers  have  been  making  headlines  out  of 
stories  of  boy  gangs  in  Chicago,  and  I see  that  in 
your  country  as  in  ours  television  and  “comics”  are 
blamed  for  youths’  indiscipline  and  violence.  Even  as  we 
get  older,  we  don’t  as  a rule  grow  out  of  imagining  our- 
selves in  heroic  roles,  or  somehow  in  the  limelight;  but 
whereas  we  control  these  fancies,  youngsters  like  to  act 
them  out  if  they  can.  If  they  cannot  attract  notice  by 
deeds,  they  can  by  their  appearance;  and  over  here  we 
have  our  “Teddy  boys,”  whose  present  fashion  in  clothes 
is  a throwback  to  Edwardian  days:  drainpipe  trousers, 
Byronic  shirts,  and  a shoestring  tie.  The  Teddy  boy 
walks  with  a slouching  saunter,  his  hands  deep  in  his 
trouser  pockets.  Admittedly  his  appearance  is  a carica- 
ture rather  than  a copy,  but  I have  seen  lads  who  look 
well  in  their  clothes,  and  some  of  them  no  doubt  are 
merely  trying  to  break  from  that  conventional  style  in 
dress  for  males,  twenty  million  times  repeated,  to  which 
most  of  us  here  conform. 

Are  Teddy  boys  our  Deadend  Kids?  Some  may  be, 
but  others  are  not  kids  at  all;  they  are  young  men,  per- 
haps revealing  by  their  show  of  aggressive  independence 
their  inner  uncertainties.  Life  of  the  ordinary  sort  does 
not  give  them  what  they  want,  and,  inspired  by  Holly- 
wood, they  admire  those  who  not  only  know  what  they 
want,  but  reach  out  and  grab  it.  Yet  there  are  signs — as 
in  the  gang  names — of  feelings  which  are  not  utterly 
absorbed  in  self,  but  which  have  become  misdirected,  and 
some  church  leaders  and  social  workers  have  been  able  to 
make  contacts  among  the  quieter  lads.  I know  of  one 
Friends  Meeting  where  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring 
Quaker  youth  and  some  Teddies  into  club  relationships. 
I wish  we  could  do  more  of  this,  but  it  calls  for  special 
qualities  which  most  of  us  do  not  possess.  I would  give 
a lot  to  see  a meeting  house  full  of  Teddy  boys  listening 
quietly  to  one  of  our  people.  I find  myself  wondering 
what  Billy  Graham  would  make  of  them,  and,  even  more, 
what  they  would  make  of  Billy  Graham. 

* * * 

From  Teddy  boys  to  exiles  is  not  as  big  a step  as  it 
might  seem,  especially  as  a Friend  once  said  that  he 
would  like  to  see  our  meeting  house  full  of  refugees.  He 
seemed  to  think  we  could  do  more  than  other  people  for 
those  who  are  under  stress  and  strain  and  a burden  of 
suffering.  I have  doubts.  One  day,  now  many  years  ago, 
there  walked  into  our  meeting  house  a middle-aged  man 
who  must  have  felt  at  first  as  alien  as  any  isolated  Teddy 
boy.  This  man  was  a refugee,  of  Russian  Jewish  origin, 
who  had  mostly  lived  in  Russia,  from  which  country  he 
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had  been  forced  to  flee.  A man  of  wide  culture,  he  had 
been  imprisoned  for  his  opinions  under  the  Tsarist  re- 
gime, had  tried  to  work  with  the  revolutionaries,  but 
eventually  escaped  to  Britain.  Such  relatives  as  he  had 
were  left  in  Russia,  except  one  who  lived  in  Paris;  so  he 
must  have  lived  a lonely  life  for  20  years,  in  a strange 
land,  with  only  memories  of  his  home.  He  sought  friend- 
ship among  Friends,  and  indeed  joined  our  body;  but 
since  attending  his  funeral  a month  ago  I have  thought 
much  about  him,  for  I have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  we 
did  not  help  him  as  we  should  have  done. 

We  Friends  talk  much  of  our  concerns  for  places  like 
Kenya  and  Korea,  but  we  ourselves  don’t  go  to  these 
countries,  so  they  remain  mainly  other  Friends'  concerns. 
The  people  most  of  us  can  help  are  much,  much  nearer 
home,  though  we  tend  to  overlook  them.  Some  of  them 
are  refugees  from  abroad,  but  others  are  refugees  from 
themselves  and  their  own  mind-problems.  There  are 
thousands  of  such  lonely  people  for  whom  the  wordiest 
friendship  could  never  fill  their  emptiness  as  the  concerns 
of  home  and  family  could  fill  it.  For  such  people  there  is, 
of  course,  the  love  of  God  and  the  assurance  of  religion, 
but  if  these  bring  strength  to  endure,  they  do  not  always 
bring  happiness.  So  the  exile  from  family  affections  may 
be  living  in  a colorless  world,  a fact  often  forgotten  by 
those  who  suffer  no  lack  in  this  respect  themselves.  Our 
Russian  Friend  was  grateful  for  what  we  did,  but  I doubt 
if  our  sympathy  and  friendship  were  vital  enough  to 
have  real  healing  power.  That  is  why  I feel  I would  not 
like  our  meeting  house  to  be  filled  with  the  needy  such 
as  he,  for  it  might  still  be  a place  of  heartbreaks. 

# # # 

I don’t  wish  to  imply,  however,  that  all  our  record  is 
one  of  failure,  or  that,  because  a Teddy  boy  would  laugh 
at  us  and  a refugee  might  feel  our  unresponsiveness,  we 
ought  to  shut  up  shop.  We  can  and  do  produce  men  and 
women  who,  in  the  limited  fields  that  they  can  cover, 
have  a great  influence.  I would  instance  by  way  of  illus- 
tration Dr.  Henry  Gillett,  who  for  more  than  half  a 
century  was  a “pillar”  of  Oxford  Meeting.  I mention 
him  because  he  has  been  so  often  described  as  truly 
friendly  and  approachable  and  welcoming  to  “the 
stranger  on  the  fringe.”  Many  of  you  will  have  known 
him,  and  his  wife  Lucy,  born  on  your  side  of  the  water. 
It  so  happens  that  we  have  lost  another  Friend — Arthur 
Rymer  Roberts — who  has  for  many  years  engaged  in 
research  work  at  Cambridge.  Both  these  men  are  remem- 
bered gratefully  by  hundreds  of  young  people  who  at  the 
Universities  were  helped  because  each  of  them  combined 
evident  convictions  with  generous  self-giving. 

The  Society  in  Britain  in  spite  of  its  small  member- 
ship has  an  extraordinary  number  and  variety  of  such 
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relationships  with  the  world  of  teaching  at  all  grades  and 
levels,  and  we  should  be  thankful  to  have  these  oppor- 
tunities. I wish  we  could  reach  more  than  we  do  the 
restless,  the  lonely,  and  the  seekers  who  have  not  found 
as  yet;  and  I wish  we  could  widen  and  deepen  our  fel- 
lowship with  one  another,  expressing  it  more  in  terms  of 
practical  help.  But  for  all  that  I realize  that  we  shall  not 
have  the  strength  for  doing  better  if  we  lose  all  our 
vitality  in  self-criticism.  In  this  case  the  good  is  not  the 
enemy  of  the  best.  I like  the  reminder  of  Sydney  Smith: 
“It  is  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes  to  do  nothing  because 
you  can  only  do  a little.  Do  what  you  can.” 

Horace  B.  Pointing 

Program  of  New  York  Yearly  Meetings 

July  29  to  August  5 

MEETINGS  of  the  New  York  Yearly  Meetings,  Friends 
General  Conference  and  Five  Years  Meeting,  will  be 
held  at  Silver  Bay,  New  York. 

Friday,  July  29 

6:00  Dinner. 

7:15  Orientation  for  Friends,  Auditorium,  followed  by  a 
hymn  sing. 

8:00  Meeting  for  worship. 

Saturday,  July  30 

9:15  Business:  opening  minute;  worship;  roll  call  of  repre- 
sentatives; plans  for  Junior  Yearly  Meeting;  welcome 
to  visiting  Friends;  Ministry  and  Counsel;  State  of 
Society. 

2:00  Business:  Peace  and  Service  Committee;  Committee  on 
Legislation;  Committee  on  National  Legislation. 

8:00  Business:  Young  Friends  Fellowship;  address  by  Mary 
Protheroe,  Young  Friend  from  England. 

Sunday,  July  31 

9:30  Silent  worship,  Chapel  and  Boat  House;  Junior 
Yearly  Meeting  worship,  Council  Ring,  open  to  all. 
11:00  Meeting  for  worship,  Auditorium. 

2:30  Address  by  George  A.  Walton,  chairman,  Friends 
General  Conference,  “The  Twentieth-Century  Atti- 
tude toward  Diversity  in  Religion.” 

8:00  Business:  Friends  Council  on  Education;  Committee 
on  Education;  Oakwood  School  Board. 

Monday,  August  1 

9:00  Business:  worship;  Friends  General  Conference;  Five 
Years  Meeting;  Friends  publications. 

4:45  Bible  study  hour,  Library:  Jesse  A.  Stanfield,  formerly 
professor  of  religion,  Wilmington  College,  Ohio. 

8:00  Business:  Permanent  Board;  Representative  Commit- 
tee; Organic  Union. 


Tuesday,  August  2 

i 

9:15  Business:  worship;  Friends  World  Committee;  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee;  Printing  Committee; 
statistics. 

4:45  Bible  study  hour,  Library. 

8:00  Business:  Advancement  Committee;  Evangelistic  and 
Church  Extension  Board. 

Wednesday,  August  3 

9:15  Business:  worship;  Ministry  and  Counsel  concerns; 
Religious  Education  Committee;  Committee  on 
Records. 

1:30  Discussion:  “Children’s  Work  in  Our  Meetings.” 

Showing  of  new  film  strips,  Margaret  Garone,  Lois 
Vaught,  Field  Memorial. 

4:45  Bible  study  hour.  Library. 

8:00  Business:  Prison  Committee:  Mission  Board;  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

Thursday,  August  4 

9:15  Business:  worship;  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  report; 
Junior  Epistle;  High  School  Epistle;  appointment  of 
clerks  of  both  Yearly  Meetings;  Yearly  Meeting,  1956; 
unfinished  business,  concerns. 

4:45  Bible  study  hour,  Library. 

8:00  Closing  session:  Young  Friends  Epistle;  General 

Epistle;  Letter  to  Friends  at  Home;  closing  message, 
Landrum  Bolling,  professor  of  political  science,  Earl- 
ham  College;  closing  minute. 

Speakers  other  than  those  listed  above:  Leonard  Hall, 
secretary,  Board  of  Christian  Education,  Five  Years  Meeting; 
Robert  Lyons,  American  Friends  Service  Committee;  Law- 
rence McK.  Miller,  Jr.,  general  secretary,  Friends  General 
Conference;  Leonard  Kenworthy,  associate  professor  of  edu- 
cation, Brooklyn  College;  J.  Barnard  Walton,  field  secretary, 
Friends  General  Conference;  Edward  F.  Snyder,  legislative 
secretary.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation;  James 
F.  Walker,  executive  secretary,  Friends  World  Committee; 
Elmore  Jackson,  director  U.N.  Program,  A.F.S.C.  Anna  Curtis, 
the  beloved  teller  of  Quaker  stories,  will  be  with  the  chil- 
dren each  evening,  8 to  8:45  p.m.,  porch  of  Forest  Lodge. 

Many  committee  and  group  meetings  are  scheduled  for 
the  afternoon  and  early  evening.  Full  details  may  be  found 
in  the  complete  program. 

Junior  Yearly  Meeting 

The  theme  for  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  is  “Living  with 
God — A Great  Adventure.”  A daily  schedule  for  all  age 
groups  will  be  found  on  the  porch  bulletin  board  and  at  the 
conference  desk.  Highlights  of  the  week: 

Saturday,  7 p.m.,  family  square  dancing. 

Sunday,  9:30  a.m.,  worship  in  song  and  message,  Council 
Ring;  7 p.m.,  singing  vespers,  lawn,  Inn. 

Monday,  7 p.m.,  lakeside  worship,  Slim  Point. 

Thursday,  7 p.m.,  candlelight  service,  Chapel. 

Saturday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  11:15  a.m.,  business  session, 
Gym. 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Orange  Grove  Meeting,  Calif.,  has  a profound  concern 
about  continued  atom  bomb  testing.  A letter  sent  to  President 
Eisenhower  by  the  Meeting  reads  in  part:  “These  tests  have 
harmful  effects  other  than  the  physical  ones.  We  believe  that 
as  a religious  group  we  have  a message  on  these  matters.  The 
harm  of  which  we  now  speak  is  the  fear  and  resentment  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  world.  Fear  of  the 
effects  of  high-energy  radiation  was  greatly  emphasized  by 
the  incident  of  the  Japanese  fishermen.  Possibly  the  fear  is 
out  of  proportion  to  the  danger;  but  it  is  there.  This  fear  may 
be  far  more  devastating  than  the  radiation,  because  fear  cor- 
rodes international  good  will,  without  which  peace  is  impos- 
sible. Many  nations  have  asked  that  the  tests  be  stopped; 
and  our  staunchest  ally  has  debated  a similar  request  in  its 
Parliament.” 


A world  wide  “Call  to  Prayer”  for  the  meeting  of  the  four 
heads  of  governments  in  Geneva  on  July  18  was  issued  July  1 
jointly  by  the  six  presidents  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
They  appeal  “for  the  prayers  of  all  Christians  that  ways  may 
be  found  by  which  fear  and  suspicion  may  be  removed.”  The 
call  also  specifically  urges  united  intercession  “for  the  four 
men  upon  whom  so  solemn  a responsibility  rests  at  this  time.” 
A service  of  intercession  for  the  four-power  conference 
was  held  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pierre,  Geneva,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  simultaneously 
with  the  opening  of  the  four-power  conference  in  the  same 
city  on  July  18.  The  162  member  denominations  in  47  coun- 
tries of  the  world  were  asked  to  arrange  for  services  of  inter- 
cession on  the  same  day  or  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  July 
17  .—EPS 


The  United  States  Committee  for  UNICEF,  United  Na- 
tions, New  York,  borrowing,  perhaps,  a well-known  page  from 
projects  sponsored  by  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, is  circulating  materials  pertaining  to  Halloween  entitled 
“Trick  or  Treat.”  In  1952  30  states  participated  in  this  pro- 
gram; in  1954,  all  48  states,  and  “Trick  or  Treat”  pennies 
collected  by  children  last  year  totaled  $273,335.  Projects 
sponsored  by  local  clubs,  schools,  and  religious  groups  in  some 
communities  involved  participation  by  the  entire  community 
“for  all  the  world’s  children.”  One  leaflet  in  the  planning 
kit  (available  from  the  above  address  at  one  dollar)  is  a 
reprint  from  the  October  issue  of  Land  Reborn,  bimonthly 
published  by  the  American  Christian  Palestine  Committee, 
of  an  article  “The  ‘E’  in  UNICEF”  by  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
executive  secretary  emeritus  of  the  A.F.S.C. 


A recent  stage  performance  of  Handel’s  Solomon  at  Sidcot 
General  Meeting  coordinated  the  educational  work  of  Sidcot 
as  pertaining  to  drama,  music,  art,  ballet,  and  craft  in  a most 
happy  manner.  “To  present  a dramatic  version  of  Solomon,’’ 
notes  the  London  Friend,  “is  an  ambitious  and  unusual  ven- 
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ture  for  any  school,  and  Sidcot  did  exceptionally  well  in 
providing  a spectacle  which  was  uniformly  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  a musical  production  pleasing  to  the  ear.” 


Edward  and  Esther  Jones  are  visiting  in  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  where  they  will  be  photograph- 
ing United  Nations  operations  during  their  two  months’ 
stay,  returning  September  20.  Esther  has  been  requested  by 
UNESCO  Relations  Staff  of  the  State  Department  to  gather 
pictures  of  UNESCO  work  in  these  countries.  Duplicates  of 
her  pictures  of  the  UNESCO  Centre  at  Patzcuaro  in  Mexico 
have  been  sent  to  the  Paris  headquarters.  She  is  also  contact- 
ing nongovernmental  organizations  accredited  to  the  U.N.  on 
behalf  of  the  N.G.O.  section  of  the  U.N.  in  regard  to  sending 
persons  from  these  countries  to  Friends  work  camps  in 
Mexico. 

Edward  and  Esther  Jones  will  visit  the  ancient  Inca  capital 
at  Cusco  and  Machu  Picchu  and  will  cross  Lake  Titicaca, 
photographing  the  people  who  live  in  that  section  as  well 
as  the  varied  scenery. 


Edwin  A.  Burtt,  Sage  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Cornell 
University  and  a member  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Monthly  Meeting, 
has  published  The  Teachings  of  the  Compassionate  Buddha 
(246  pages;  50  cents)  in  the  Mentor  Religious  Classics  (The 
New  American  Library,  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22). 
He  is  also  the  author  of  other  scholarly  volumes,  including 
The  Metaphysical  Foundations  of  Modern  Physical  Science 
and  Types  of  Religious  Philosophy. 


Edgar  G.  Dunstan  will  give  the  Swarthmore  Lecture  next 
year  at  London  Yearly  Meeting. 


When  testifying  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  regard- 
ing amendments  to  the  Refugee  Relief  Act,  Kathleen  Han- 
stein,  consultant  on  Refugees  and  Migration  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  expressed  regret  about  the  delays 
which  the  restrictions  in  the  Act  have  caused.  She  said  in 
part:  “It  seems  incongruous  that  a ‘Refugee  Relief  Act,’  de- 
signed to  expedite  the  admission  of  refugees,  should  erect 
in  their  way  barriers  which  do  not  exist  for  ordinary  immi- 
grants. Such  requirements  have  reflected  on  our  good  faith 
and  have  caused  endless  frustration  and  disillusionment  for 
those  whom  the  bill  is  intended  to  serve,  and  whom  we 
should  be  welcoming  as  persons  who  have  made  real  sacrifices 
for  their  democratic  convictions.  We  feel  that  the  security 
requirements  of  the  basic  immigration  law  are  more  than 
adequate  to  protect  this  country’s  interests,  and  that  refugees 
should  not  be  subjected  to  additional  requirements. 

“It  is  tragic  that  the  complexities  and  difficulties  that  the 
Act  and  its  administration  have  put  in  the  way  of  immigra- 
tion have  been  the  cause  of  despair,  and  even  suicide  or 
defection  back  to  Communist  countries.  I have  in  mind  a 
case  well  known  to  one  of  our  overseas  workers.  The  family 
had  been  about  to  immigrate  under  the  Displaced  Persons 
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Act,  but  was  among  the  thousands  of  hopeful  applicants  left 
behind  at  its  termination.  They  tried  again  and  again  under 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act,  but  finally  became  so  despairing  of 
ever  getting  here  that  the  wife  committed  suicide.  The  hus- 
band bitterly  declared  his  intention  of  returning  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, whence  they  had  fled  with  high  hopes  of  a new  life 
in  the  democratic  West.” 


Willistown  Meeting,  Pa.,  will  hold  meeting  for  worship 
each  Sunday  from  11  to  12  o’clock  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust. There  will  be  no  First-day  school  classes  or  adult  discus- 
sion group. 


Correction:  Wilmina  Rowland,  author  of  the  article  “Ac- 
cent on  What  Is  Vital”  in  the  issue  of  July  16,  1955,  is  direc- 
tor of  council  promotion  and  publications,  not  executive 
secretary,  of  the  United  Church  Women,  as  stated  in  the 
footnote  on  page  36.  Miss  Rowland  wishes  to  record  her  debt 
in  the  preparation  of  her  talk  to  the  study  booklets  for  the 
National  Student  Assembly  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A., 
especially  Alone  in  the  Crowd. 


The  three  novels  written  by  Helen  Corse  Barney,  Green 
Rose  of  Furley,  Fruit  in  His  Season,  and  Light  in  the  Rig- 
ging, have  been  placed  in  the  permanent  collection  of  Florida 
Authors.  She  has  talked  on  radio  programs  in  Clearwater, 
Sarasota,  Miami,  and  Fort  Lauderdale,  and  has  spoken  before 
various  women’s  clubs.  People  always  demand  to  hear  more 
about  what  Friends  believe  and  invariably  ask,  “What  is  the 
difference  between  Quakers  and  Mennonites?” 

The  background  for  her  latest  book.  Light  in  the  Rigging, 
published  in  June,  was  taken  from  an  account  in  Sewell’s 
History  of  the  People  Called  Quakers. 

Anna  M.  Corse 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

May  I add  a note  to  Lyle  Tatum’s  “Let’s  Talk  Pacifism” 
in  the  Friends  Intelligencer  for  June  25  by  saying,  “Yes,  let’s 
talk  pacifism.”  But  if  we  are  “promoting  civil  liberties,  im- 
proving international  relations,  distributing  relief  supplies, 
building  homes,  or  solving  racial  problems,”  we  are  assuming 
closely  knit  social  relations  and  must  define  pacifism  as  living 
in  the  understanding  and  the  Way  (to  paraphrase  George 
Fox)  that  takes  away  the  reason  of  war.  We  can  always  freely 
talk  of  the  Way.  But  let  us  be  clear  that  pacifism  cannot  be 
equated  alone  with  conscientious  objection.  The  latter  is  for 
some  the  prime  element  of  pacifism;  for  others  (while  admit- 
ting the  individual’s  right  to  assert  his  belief  through  objec- 
tion) , the  way  of  social  responsibility  and  social  understand- 
ing and  ethics  is  the  essence  of  pacifism  and  the  positive 
forward  moving  path  under  God’s  direction. 

Little  Deer  Isle,  Maine  Henrietta  Jaquette 
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I cannot  help  feeling  disappointed  that  our  new  and  prom- 
ising Friends  Journal  would  be  critical  of  the  evangelist  Billy 
Graham  (July  9,  1955).  I feel  it  deplorable  for  us  to  belittle 
the  efforts  of  one  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of 
God.  I could  quote  a number  of  Bible  texts  to  support  my 
point,  but  will  only  use  the  words  of  our  Lord,  “Judge  not 
that  ye  be  not  judged.” 

Billy  Graham’s  ways  are  not  our  ways.  If  they  were,  he 
would  be  making  few  converts — as  we  are!  I fear  our  attitude 
is  that  of  the  self-righteous  Pharisee,  when  we  should  be  say- 
ing, “God  be  merciful  to  me,  a sinner,” 

Moorestown,  N.  J.  Susan  E.  W.  Spencer 


May  I say  how  pleased  I was  with  the  appearance — type, 
paper,  outside  cover,  masthead,  and  general  layout — of  the 
Friends  Journal,  which  came  this  morning? 

The  Journal  is  the  inheritor  of  two  fine  journalistic  tra- 
ditions. May  it  preserve  the  best  elements  in  those  traditions 
and  add  new  ones  appropriate  to  our  day! 

Swarthmore,  Pa.  Frederick  B.  Tolles 


The  first  number  of  the  Journal  we  like:  excellent  articles, 
attractively  presented.  May  this  marriage,  like  that  in  Cana, 
improve  with  each  new  potion,  though  we  must  admit  having 
seen  no  room  for  improvement. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Moses  Bailey 

I like  No.  1 issue. 

Decatur,  Illinois  Albert  T.  Mills 

f 

I am  delighted  with  the  Journal  and  with  its  name. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Harold  B.  Stabler 


I can  congratulate  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Edi- 
torial Board  most  sincerely.  I especially  liked  Janet  Whitney’s 
article.  I am  keeping  it  close  to  my  days.  It  speaks  to  my 
condition! 

North  Chatham,  Mass.  Hadassah  M.  L.  Parrot 


I have  examined  it  [the  first  copy  of  the  Journal]  with 
unusual  care  for  format  and  contents.  It  keeps  up  a good 
appearance.  . . . With  best  wishes  that  the  progress  of  the 
Journal  may  be  along  pleasant  places  and  reach  more  persons 
who  need  what  it  has  to  offer. 

Riverton,  N.  J.  Jane  P.  Rushmore 


Congratulations  upon  the  merger  of  The  Friend  and  the 
Friends  Intelligencer  into  the  new  Friends  Journal.  It  is 
attractive  in  format,  choice  of  type,  and  the  content  in  the 
first  issue  is  certainly  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the 
new  publication. 

Richmond,  Indiana  Errol  T.  Elliott 
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Permit  me  as  subscriber  and  hopeful  author  to  wish  you  a 
long  and  rich  and  successful  life  for  the  Friends  Journal. 
One  gets  a “world  picture”  of  Friends-dom  from  it.  I very 
much  liked  Sandy  and  Milt  Zimmerman’s  article,  also. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Barbara  Hinchcliffe 


I think  it  a wonderful  first  issue.  I am  pleased,  too,  by  the 
“openness”  as  one  turns  the  pages;  by  that  I mean  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  crowding  there  has  been  in  both  papers  in 
the  past.  Certainly  the  lineup  of  writers  is  an  imposing  one, 
and  I appreciate,  too,  thy  good  “Editorial  Comments,”  espe- 
cially thy  words  on  "Ministry  and  the  Word,”  which  neatly 
fuses  with  thy  comments  on  “Faith  and  Commitment.” 
Westtown,  Pa.  Daniel  D.  Test,  Jr. 


The  front  page  of  your  new  publication  strikes  me  as  does 
a fine  etching.  The  messages  have  that  fine  quality,  which 
moves  me  to  use  what  I believe  to  be  the  most  embracing 
word  for  your  superb  effort,  that  is,  nice. 

Portland,  Ind.  Howard  J.  Bourne 


My  joy  was  very  great  on  seeing  No.  1 of  Friends  Journal. 
Congratulations. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Otto  E.  Neuberger 


Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  excellent  format 
of  the  Friends  Journal,  the  first  issue  of  which  just  reached 
me.  The  typography  is  beautiful,  the  layout  is  esthetically 
pleasing,  and  the  cover  is  eye-catching  in  spite  of — shall  I 
rather  say? — because  of  its  simplicity.  It  goes  to  prove  that 
simplicity  is  not  inimical  to  beauty. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa  Haridas  T.  Muzumdar 


Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  and  your  associates  most 
heartily  on  the  appearance  of  Volume  I,  Number  1 of  the 
Friends  Journal.  I also  like  the  number’s  make-up,  which 
seems  to  me  a considerable  improvement  over  the  old  way. 
The  Journal  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eyes  and  easier  to  read. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  George  Hanstein 


Congratulations  on  the  new  magazine.  The  first  copy  looks 
stunning.  . , . 

Lumberville,  Pa.  Frances  Williams  Browin 

BIRTHS 

COATES — On  June  17,  to  Donn  Allen  and  Mary  Alice 
Coates  of  Wilmington,  Ohio,  a son  named  Thomas  Allen 
Coates.  The  mother  and  maternal  grandparents,  Charles  L. 
and  Mary  Emma  McVaugh,  are  members  of  Newtown 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

STRAUSS — On  June  7,  to  William  A.  and  Amelia  P. 
Strauss,  a son  named  John  Pryor  Strauss.  The  parents  are 
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members  of  Plymouth  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  of  which  the 
baby  is  a birthright  member. 

WHITALL — On  June  26,  to  W.  Brinton  and  Jean  Wyre 
Whitall  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  a daughter  named  Ann 
Whitall. 

DEATH 

NELSON — On  July  6,  at  her  home  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois, 
Beulah  G.  Nelson,  aged  58  years,  a member  of  57th  Street 
Monthly  Meeting,  Chicago,  by  way  of  its  Oak  Park  (subur- 
ban) Preparative  Meeting,  held  for  the  past  five  years  in  her 
home. 

Beulah  G.  Nelson  was  presiding  clerk  of  Illinois  Yearly 
Meeting,  a member  of  the  Regional  (Wisconsin  and  Illinois) 
Executive  Board  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
and  a member  of  the  Central  and  Executive  Committees  of 
Friends  General  Conference.  In  1951  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Orthodontists  recognized  her  professional  stature  with  its 
presidency.  A memorial  service  is  planned  for  midday  in  the 
August  13  session  of  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting  at  McNabb, 
Illinois. 

Coming  Events 

JULY 

22  to  24 — Fellowship  Week  End  at  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Sunday,  July  24,  meeting  for  worship  at  Moorestown  Meeting, 
1 1 a.m.  Bring  picnic  lunch. 

23 — Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Westbury,  N.  Y., 
Meeting  House,  10:30  a.m.  Please  bring  a box  lunch;  dessert 
and  beverage  will  be  served.  Trains  arriving  from  New  York 
will  be  met  by  Westbury  Friends.  The  speaker  is  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

23 —  Summer  session  of  Fox  Valley  Quarter  (embracing 
two  Meetings  in  southern  Wisconsin  and  four  Meetings  in 
upstate  Illinois)  at  Friends  House,  2002  Monroe  Street,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  beginning  at  1:30  p.m.,  Central  Standard  Time. 

24 —  Parkerville,  Pa.,  meeting  for  worship,  3 p.m.  All 
welcome. 

24 — Appointed  meeting  at  the  Old  Meeting  House,  Barne- 
gat,  N.  J.,  3 p.m. 

28  to  August  1 — Germany  Yearly  Meeting  at  Bad  Pyrmont, 
Germany. 

29  to  August  5 — New  York  Yearly  Meetings  in  joint  ses- 
sions at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 

30 —  First  meeting  of  the  new  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  Media  Monthly  Meeting,  Third  Street  and  North  Avenue, 
Media,  Pa.,  3 p.m.:  meeting  for  worship,  business  meeting, 
supper,  followed  by  social  gathering. 

31 —  Annual  Family  Day  at  Solebury  Meeting,  Pa.  All-day 
program:  meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m.,  followed  by  First-day 
school.  All  members,  friends,  and  neighbors  are  invited. 
Bring  a picnic  lunch  and  stay  for  a social  afternoon.  Coffee, 
ice  cream,  and  cookies  will  be  served  by  the  Meeting. 

31 — Meeting  of  Worship  and  Ministry  of  Concord  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  Birmingham  Meeting  House,  Pa.,  2 p.m. 
This  meeting  house  is  in  the  country  a quarter  mile  south  of 
Route  926  (Street  Road). 
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REGULAR  MEETINGS 


BOVLD£R,  COLORADO  — Meeting  for 
worship,  10  a.m.  Address  variable;  for 
information  call  Hillcrest  2-3757. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS  — 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  each  First-day  in  Highland 
Park  Y.W.C.A.  at  Woodward  and  Winona. 
Visitors  telephone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  United  Meeting, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  IDDINOIS — Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


GAINES VTIiIiE,  FDA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARRISBURG,  FA. — United  meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS  — Friends  Worship 
Group  each  Sunday,  7:30  p.m.,  2336  North 
Boulevard:  telephone  JUstin  6453. 


LANCASTER,  FA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house.  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


DONG  ISDAND,  N.  Y.— Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school,  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


DYNN,  MASS.  — Visiting  Friends  wel- 
comed for  worship,  July -August,  10  a.m., 
20  Phillips  Avenue,  off  Lewis  Street,  Route 
1-A.  Telephone  Lynn  2-3379. 


MANASQUAN,  N.  J.  — First-day  school, 
10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


MERION  MONTHDY  MEETING,  FA. — 

Corner  of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meet- 
ing House  Lane,  Merion,  Pa.  Meeting  for 
worship,  First-days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day 
school,  9:45  a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FDA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October— April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PASADENA,  CADIFORNIA  — Orange 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, East  Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meet- 
ings, 8 p.m.,  the  second  Fourth-day  of 
each  month. 


PHIDADEDFHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA — 

Meetings  for  worship. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  10:30  a.m. 
Race  Street  and  12th  Street  held  jointly 
at  20  S.  12th  St.,  10:30  a.m. 

Byberry:  Southampton  Road,  one  mile 
east  of  Roosevelt  Boulevard,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill:  100  East  Mermaid  Lane, 
10:30  a.m. 

Frankford:  meetings  held  jointly  at  Unity 
and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 

Germantown:  Coulter  and  Greene 

Streets  and  Fair  Hill  held  jointly  at 
47  West  Coulter  Street,  11  a.m. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  Grant  Fraser,  Clerk,  1221  East 
Edgemont. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FDA. — Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO  — Friends 
meeting  for  worship  at  Garcia  Street 
Club,  569  Garcia  St.,  First-days,  11  a.m. 
Also  First-day  school  and  care  of  infants. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  CODDEGE,  FA. — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


MONTREAD,  CANADA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship Sundays,  11  a.m.,  Room  216,  Y.W.C.A., 
1355  Dorchester  Street  West;  telephone 
PL  1920  or  PL  8967. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  0 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


SECRETARIAL  OPENING 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  the  new  consolidated 
Quaker  weekly,  needs  a well-trained  secretary, 
to  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  Shorthand  is  desir- 
able, and  a Friend  would  be  preferred.  Write 
for  an  interview,  including  information  about 
education,  age,  and  previous  experience  if  any. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Phila.  2,  Pa. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS— Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  4-3887. 


WANTED 


COMPANION  TO  SHARE  EXPENSES, 
DRIVING-,  with  Friend,  man,  going  to 
Wyoming  about  August  1.  Box  S58, 
Friends  Journal. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR  for 
Jeanes  Hospital,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Send  qualifications  with  photograph 
and  salary  expected  to  P.  O.  Box  766,  New- 
town, Bucks  County,  Pa. 


3-  OR  4-  ROOM  APARTMENT  for  gradu- 
ate student  at  Penn  with  wife  and  baby. 
Convenient  to  University;  starting  Sep- 
tember 1.  Christopher  Wright,  360  Ed- 
wards Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


COUPLE  interested  in  serving  as  care- 
takers for  Friends’  burial  ground;  house 
on  grounds.  Contact  Burial  Ground  Com- 
mittee, Stony  Run  Friends  Meeting,  5116 
North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore  10,  Mary- 
land. 


AVAILABLE 


2d-FLOOR  APARTMENT,  8 East  Felton 
Avenue,  Ridley  Park;  four  rooms  and 
bath;  central  location;  $60  per  month. 
Charles  Palmer,  714  Edgmont  Avenue, 
Chester,  Pa. 


LAKE  PAUPAC,  loveliest  spot  in  Pocono 
Mountains:  furnished  cottage,  5 bedrooms, 
2 baths;  August.  Write  R.  Bye,  Green- 
town,  Pa. 


SOUTHWESTERN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE: 
large  airy  room,  kitchen  privileges,  in 
attractive  summer  home  on  small  lake. 
For  particulars  address  Evergreen  Lodge, 
Forest  Road,  East  Alstead,  N.  H. 


FOR  RENT  to  married  couple:  Fine  old 
farmhouse  belonging  to  seventeen-year-old 
George  School  senior,  in  return  for  his 
and  hired  man’s  room  and  board.  Write 
William  L.  Paxson,  Willow  Grove,  Pa.  R.  D. 


COMFORTABLE,  LARGE  RESIDENCE 
on  Panmure  Road,  Haverford,  Pa.,  for 
rent  for  one  year,  beginning  August  10. 
Reasonable;  semi-furnished;  four  bed- 
rooms, garden,  porch,  and  terrace; 
four  fireplaces.  Convenient  transporta- 
tion; ideal  for  quiet  persons;  third-floor 
occupied  by  refined  tenant.  Telephone 
Lawrence  5-6235,  or  write  Box  M57, 
Friends  Journal. 


Our  deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  Monday. 
Instructions  regarding  advertising  MUST 
be  in  our  hands  before  that  time. 


ROSLYN,  PA. 


MEMORIAL 

STONES 
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GRAVE 

MARKERS 


STYLES  AND  ENGRAVINGS  IN  GOOD  TASTE 
DELIVERED  AND  SET  IN  ANY  CEMETERY 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT 
Write  or  telephone  office — MAjestic  5-0220 
or  Ogontz  0696  for  full  information 
ARTHUR  S.  ROBERTS  - President 
ARTHUR  W.  HUTTON  - Treasurer 

Affiliated  with  H|LLS|DE  CEMETERY  CO. 
CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN,  President 
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OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


American  Plan  • 3 perfect  meals 


125  modern  rooms*  Nearest  to 
all  social  and  vacation  activities. 

• Cape  May's  choicest  beach  at 
your  door*  Unrestricted  parking 

• Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

William  M.  Nefzger,  Manage 


17-Jewel  WATCHES 

ONLY  $14.95  POSTPAID 

Finest  Swiss  Manufacture.  Gold 
plated.  Beautiful  Radiant  Dial.  Shock 
& Water  resistant.  Lifetime  crystal. 
Expansion  bracelet,  fits  any  size 
wrist.  $75.00  value.  Sacrifice.  Manu- 
facturer’s Christmas  overstock. 

You  examine  these  watches. 

Wear  them  at  our  risk.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Order 
by  mail.  Specify  men’s  or  ladies’. 

Lincoln  Surplus  Sales 

1704  W.  FARWELL  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  56,  II.Ii. 
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PINKING  SHEARS 


ONLY  $1.95  POSTPAID.  Chromium  plated, 
precision  made.  Manufacturer's  Christmas 
overstock.  Guaranteed  $7.95  value  or  money 
refunded.  Order  by  mail.  LINCOLN  SURPLUS 
SALES,  1704  W Farwell  Ave.,  Chicago  26. 
Illinois. 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  & JOB  STRATEGY 

Want  to  find  the  work  for  which  you  have 
most  aptitude?  Want  to  get  ahead  faster? 
Why  not  explain  your  problem  to  us?  We've 
helped  others  since  1937.  Telephone,  write 
today.  Free  folder  T.  Swarthmore  6-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
546  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
live  a creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school— Grades  7-12.  Day  school— Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  — College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Member  of  

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  AT  LEAST  THREE  WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS,  giving  both  old  and  new  addresses.  If  you  are  going  to  be  away  from  home 
for  only  a short  time  please  notify  your  local  post  office  instead,  so  that  your  Friends 
Journals  may  be  held  there  until  your  return.  Otherwise  they  will  be  sent  back  to  us, 
causing  confusion  about  your  correct  address  and  unnecessary  expense  for  extra  postage. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING — 15<f  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch;  10% 
discount  for  6 — 24  insertions  within  six  months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more 
insertions  within  one  year. 

REGULAR  MEETING  NOTICES — 15tf  per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  repeated 
insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7<t  per  word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A box  number  will  be  supplied  if  requested, 
and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded 
without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA.  Rlttenhouse  6-7669 


Serving  the  Society  of  Friends  for  62 
years,  George  School  offers  personalized  in- 
struction, a basic  grounding  in  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  and  a broad  experience  in 
democratic  living  for  440  boys  and  girls  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve. 

For  further  information,  please  write: 

PRINCIPAL  RICHARD  McFEELY,  Box  351 
George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


DR.  EMMA  Q.  HOLLOWAY 
FRIENDS  HOME 
WAYNES V l LLE , OHIO 


ASK  OUR  OPIN  ION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  E.  Fyfe*  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  & BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

• 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

* Member  Germantown  Meeting. 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  ’A -acre 
lot,  $11,990  and  up.  Also  4-bedroom  houses, 
$13,600.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  turnpike. 

Call  ELmwood  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 

TREV0SE,  PA. 


PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
RIttenhouse  6-5800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNET 
Representative 


Counselling  Service  for  Friends 

Appointments  may  be  made  as  follows: 
in  Philadelphia  telephone  Hugo  Bour- 
deau  in  the  evening,  GRanite  6-5092;  at 
Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  telephone  Lovett  De- 
wees before  10  a.m.,  Valleybrook  2474. 

The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

EVergreen  6-6028 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


MOVING 

and 

STORAGE 


Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 


Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


QUAKER 

2501  Germantown  Ave. 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 
BAIdwin  9-0400 


CONSTRUCTORS  me. 
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THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 


WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


cA  c Private  hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 

Director 
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or 

HE  world’s  history  is  a 
divine  poem  of  which  the 
history  of  every  nation  is  a 
canto  and  every  man  a word. 
Its  strains  have  been,  pealing 
along  down  the  centuries, 
and  though  there  have  been 
mingled  the  discords  of  war- 
ring cannon  and  dying  men, 
yet  . . . there  has  been  a di- 
vine melody  running  through 
the  song  which  speaks  of  hope 
and  halcyon  days  to  come. 

— James  A.  Garfield 
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Seek  and  Ye  Shall  Find — Teachers 

U \\  T HAT  is  the  general  problem  of  religious  education 
VV  in  the  U.S.A.  today?  What  special  problems  do 
Friends  face  in  this  field?”  were  the  questions  with  which 
Chester  Reagan,  headmaster  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Friends 
School,  opened  a thought-provoking  discussion  at  Arch  Street 
Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  on  April  22,  1955.  The  occa- 
sion was  a conference  on  leadership  under  the  theme  “Seek 
and  Ye  Shall  Find — Teachers.”  The  event  had  been  planned 
by  the  teacher  training  section  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  Religious  Education  Committee  to  help  local  Re- 
ligious Education  Committees  enlist  the  interest  and  active 
participation  of  others  in  their  Meetings. 

Under  Chester  Reagan’s  questioning,  many  of  the  issues 
of  religious  education  were  listed,  some  of  them — like  the 
teaching  of  dogma,  ritual,  the  meaning  of  sacraments,  and 
creeds — seeming  to  have  little  relationship  to  the  problems 
which  are  central  to  Friends.  These  were:  How  ought  we  to 
think  about  and  use  the  Bible?  How  shall  we  think  about 
God?  How  shall  we  think  of  Jesus?  What  is  sin?  How  can  we 
be  sure  our  conscience  is  good?  How  choose  a vocation? 

The  answer  to  such  questions  must  be  a personal  one. 
Experience  is  our  teacher:  “This  light  must  be  my  light;  this 
truth  must  be  my  truth;  this  faith  must  be  my  very  own.”  In 
helping  young  people,  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  have 
faced  these  problems  honestly  himself  and  have  earned  the 
right  to  help  in  difficulties.  The  most  that  a teacher  can  do 
is  to  help  one  choose  for  oneself  “wisely  for  worthy  ends.” 
Since  Friends  have  none  of  the  external  “props”  which 
other  denominations  use  in  the  teaching  of  the  young,  they 
must  be  alert  to  provide  means  for  the  participation  of  youth 
and  actual  discharge  of  responsibility  so  that  young  Friends 
will  have  the  security  that  comes  from  belonging  to  and 
being  responsible  for  something  worthy  of  their  best. 

The  great  value  of  work  camps  to  the  young  participants 
is  that  the  work  camps  harness  the  essential  emotional  ele- 
ment of  religion  to  active  service  and  thus  develop  a loyalty 
which  talking  about  the  ideal  cannot  match. 

Young  people  need  and  want  to  be  challenged  to  commit 
themselves  to  an  ideal.  They  need  to  discover  a truth  worth 
living  for  so  that  they  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  in  order  to 
develop  spiritual  gifts,  to  study  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  leadership  and  service.  But  Friends  cannot  offer  this 
challenging  experience  to  their  own  young  people  unless 
there  are  older  Friends  who  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice 
such  leadership  entails  and  dedicate  their  talents  to  this  pur- 
pose. If  they  have  traveled  this  way,  they  can  point  the  way, 
suggesting  that  young  people  read  this  or  that,  try  this  or 
that  experience.  Rufus  Jones’  Faith  and  Practice  of  the 
Quakers  and  Rethinking  Quaker  Principles  were  two  books 
suggested  by  Chester  Reagan.  He  ended  with  a quotation: 

“Guard  well  thy  thoughts 

That  o’er  thee  press  and  throng; 

They  will  condense  within  thy  soul 
And  turn  to  purpose  strong.” 
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Editorial 

The  Layman 

IN  a preview  dealing  with  the  World  Council’s  next 
five  years.  The  Christian  Century  makes  a strong 
appeal  to  all  member  churches  to  work  for  greater  and 
more  effective  participation  by  the  laity  in  the  affairs 
of  the  World  Council  and  the  churches  in  general.  In 
spite  of  the  presence  of  a small  nonclerical  minority, 
the  visitor  at  Evanston  was  bound  to  receive  the  strong 
impression  that  the  Second  World  Assembly  was  pri- 
marily a clergymen’s  convention.  The  attempt  to  elect 
a distinguished  layman  as  one  of  the  six  presidents  was 
blocked.  This  incident  was  most  unfortunate,  not  only 
because  it  illustrates  the  near-monopolistic  position 
which  the  clergy  have  everywhere  in  the  ministry  of  the 
local  churches  but  also  because  it  aroused  strong  doubts 
concerning  the  sincerity  of  the  Assembly’s  final  report. 
Section  VI  of  this  report  spoke  rather  eloquently  about 
the  task  of  the  layman  in  the  Christian  community.  The 
ministry  of  the  laity  is  to  be  made  “explicit,  visible,  and 
active  in  the  world.  The  real  battles  of  the  faith  today 
are  being  fought  in  the  factories,  shops,  offices  and  farms, 
in  political  parties  and  government  agencies,  in  count- 
less homes,  in  the  press,  radio,  television,  in  the  relation- 
ship of  nations.”  And  the  report  adds  the  rather  startling 
remark  that  “the  church  is  already  in  these  spheres  in 
the  person  of  its  laity.”  The  presence  of  millions  of 
sincere  Christians  in  these  places  is  not  questioned;  but 
the  reproach  has  been  heard  again  and  again  that  the 
church  has  suffered  too  much  from  being  self-centered — 
especially  in  Europe — and  has  been  much  too  adminis- 
tration-minded or  detached  from  reality  to  be  an  effec- 
tive instrument  of  the  gospel  in  our  political  and 
economic  life.  This  seems  to  us  a sad  but  true  statement, 
notwithstanding  the  shining  example  of  some  few  excep- 
tional church  leaders.  Friends  have,  naturally,  a par- 
ticularly keen  interest  in  this  question.  Those  church 
members  in  the  World  Council  who  advocate  stronger 
lay  participation  deserve  our  active  support. 

And  Again  the  Layman 

The  growing  interest  in  the  Laymen’s  Movement  has 
recently  received  strong  support  from  a leader  of  or- 


Comments 

ganized  labor.  Albert  Whitehouse,  a director  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  and  the  first  organized 
labor  representative  to  be  elected  vice  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Baptist  Convention  by  urging  the  dele- 
gates to  “put  into  practice  that  glorious  Protestant  doc- 
trine of  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  believers.”  He 
expressed  concern  over  the  fact  that  “the  vast  majority” 
of  people  who  join  the  churches  do  not  remain  mem- 
bers. The  reason  for  this  deplorable  fact  is  that  the 
church  “does  not  show  enough  concern  about  their  daily 
work.”  For  too  many,  he  asserted,  the  church  is  a “set 
of  Sunday  principles  instead  of  all-life  principles.” 

A similar  voice  comes  from  England.  J.  B.  Priestley, 
novelist  and  critic  of  modern  civilization,  recently  ap- 
pealed to  the  Christian  ministers  to  become  more  real- 
istic about  the  moral  and  spiritual  problems  of  labor. 
Every  Sunday,  so  he  wrote  in  “Sir  Nuclear  Fission,”  the 
warnings  are  heard  from  tens  of  thousands  of  pulpits 
that  we  must  resist  the  temptation  of  our  senses.  Such 
sermons  sound  as  though  our  churches  were  not  at- 
tended by  tired  steel  workers  and  overworked  house- 
wives but  by  pashas  from  Baghdad  who  only  need  to 
snap  their  fingers  in  order  to  start  the  most  improbable 
orgies  with  their  dancing  slaves.  We  are  living  in  a 
different  social  climate,  and  the  psychological  or  emo- 
tional deprivations  of  many  people — incidentally,  in  all 
social  groups — seem  not  yet  to  have  come  to  the  notice 
of  many  of  our  religious  leaders. 

There  are  points  of  contact  in  such  appeals  that  may 
eventually  bring  the  working  class  and  our  intellectual 
leaders  together  for  the  quickening  of  religious  concerns 
through  a Christian  ministry  that  will  serve  the  spiritual 
needs  of  all  men. 

The  Duty  to  Remember 

A short  time  ago  the  city  of  Mannheim,  Germany, 
erected  a monument  to  all  who  had  suffered  during  the 
war.  Ten  years  ago  Hitler  had  given  orders  to  destroy 
Mannheim  completely  so  “that  only  the  red,  burning 
sand  will  remain.”  Helmuth  Gollwitzer,  Protestant 
theologian,  pacifist,  and  former  prisoner  of  war  in  Rus- 
sia, spoke  at  the  unveiling  ceremonies  in  a remarkably 
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prophetic  manner.  He  warned  his  audience  not  to  for- 
get the  frightful  days  of  the  past.  Such  escape  from 
reality  would  inevitably  lead  to  new  involvements  in 
hate  and  war.  Germany  and  the  world  must  not  forget 
those  children  who  leaped  as  burning  phosphorus 
torches  into  rivers,  or  were  buried  under  debris,  or  had 
to  witness  the  raping  of  their  mothers,  or  emerged  as 
living  skeletons  from  concentration  camps  to  die  in  the 
hands  of  their  liberators.  Beginning  in  1933  the  world 
has  witnessed  the  collapse  of  the  thin  Christian  facade 
behind  which  we  hid  our  untamed  instincts,  an  event 
that  made  murderers  out  of  average  people  and  involved 
almost  all  nations.  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  were  part 
of  this  breakdown  of  Christian  civilization.  Germany’s 
contribution  to  this  process  was  appallingly  large,  so  the 
speaker  reminded  his  audience.  The  Germans  must,  at 
long  last,  cease  to  remind  themselves  of  Russian  brutali- 
ties, which  undoubtedly  existed.  But  their  own  crimes 


were  the  worst  ones  and  were  supported  by  practically 
the  entire  nation.  The  disgrace  of  the  “master  race” 
concerns  especially  the  Jews.  Fifteen  centuries  of  Chris- 
tian ministry  have  not  achieved  the  courage  that  should 
have  made  the  Christian  church  stand  by  the  Jewish 
synagogue  when  persecution  came.  Only  when  we  take 
Christianity  seriously  can  we  save  the  West  for  our  faith 
and  our  faith  for  the  West.  Our  seeming  prosperity 
must  not  make  us  forget  the  refugees  and  the  millions 
of  East  Germans  who  had  to  pass  from  Hitler  to  Stalin. 
Gollwitzer  closed  his  appeal  by  mentioning  a rescue 
team  digging  for  buried  coal  miners.  The  team  was  told 
to  work  silently  so  that  the  moans  of  the  buried  victims 
could  be  heard.  This  same  call  to  be  silent  should  move 
us  to  work  more  quietly  and  meditatively  so  that  the 
noise  of  our  progress  does  not  drown  out  the  cries  of 
the  many  who  are  still  suffering. 


Let  Us  Reason  Together 

By  VICTOR  PASCHKIS 


IF  we  are  asked  by  non-Friends  about  our  creed,  we 
encounter  amazement  when  we  explain  that  we  have 
no  creed.  Pressed  for  an  explanation  of  the  coherence  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  we  may  say  that  Friends  believe 
there  is  “that  of  God  in  every  man”  and  that  every  man, 
whatever  his  station  in  life  may  be,  however  good  or  evil 
he  may  be,  has  inherently  the  ability  to  hear  God’s  voice. 

Early  Friends  found  strength  in  the  fact  that  on  im- 
portant questions  this  voice  was  saying  the  same  thing  to 
different  people.  But  this  unity  has  left  us  in  many  of 
today’s  immediate  problems.  Peace,  race,  and  economic 
questions  are  the  most  typical  examples.  Our  world  is  so 
complex  that  for  any  given  situation  the  will  of  God 
does  not  by  any  means  always  appear  obvious.  How 
else  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  Friends  are,  for  instance, 
not  united  on  whether  the  peace  testimony  means  paci- 
fism, or  even  if  the  peace  testimony  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  way  of  Christ;  that  some  Friends  schools 
which  still  deny  admission  to  Negro  students  believe  they 
are  acting  as  if  there  was  that  of  God  in  every  man?  How 
else  can  we  understand  that  some  Friends  find  our  eco- 
nomic system  truly  Christian,  whereas  others  contend 
that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  way  of  Christ  when 
operating  within  the  present  economic  framework? 


Victor  Paschkis,  a member  of  Princeton  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J., 
is  director  of  an  engineering  research  laboratory  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  chairman  of  the  Education  Division  of  the  Society  for 
Social  Responsibility  in  Science.  The  title  of  the  above  article  is 
taken  from  Isaiah  1:18:  “Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together, 
says  the  Lord.” 


All  the  uncertainty  about  these  large  problems  is  re- 
flected in  puzzling  difficulties  of  a personal  nature.  If  1 
accept  (or  if  I reject)  pacifism  as  the  way  of  Christ,  what 
does  that  mean  for  me  now  in  a decision  to  be  made  in 
a given  situation?  Which  Friend  is  clear  of  tormenting 
doubts  when  he  tries  to  explore  such  a question?  And 
the  result  is  the  feeling  of  insecurity  which  Friends  share 
with  non-Friends  here  and  abroad,  an  insecurity  which  is 
much  more  inclusive  than  the  ever-present  question:  Will 
we  be  able  to  maintain  peace?  The  portents  are  many,  and 
the  insecurity  covers  an  unknown  and  ominous  future. 

The  most  sensitive  want  to  flee  the  city  of  destruction 
as  did  Christian  in  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  But  our  Society, 
which  had  its  start  at  the  time  when  Christian  began  his 
pilgrimage,  has  no  longer  an  answer  which  rings  unmis- 
takably true  to  the  would-be  pilgrim.  Friends  may  be 
grateful  for  a number  of  outstanding  Friends  whose  ideas 
fire  us,  whose  examples  inspire  us;  but  most  Meetings  do 
not,  as  bodies,  provide  an  answer  to  the  fear. 

The  result,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  many  of  the  most 
searching  and  devoted  people  drift  away  to  such  groups 
as  the  Bruderhof,  retiring  from  the  strife  of  the  world  to 
a monastic  atmosphere,  distinguished  from  the  old  mon- 
asteries possibly  only  by  the  absence  of  celibacy.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  drift  presents  to  the  Society  of  Friends  a 
challenge  which  should  not  be  underestimated. 

A Common  Search 

Are  there  Friends  who  are  willing  to  meet  unhur- 
riedly for  a reasoning  together,  for  a common  search? 
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There  should  be  time  to  uphold  each  facet  of  contempor- 
ary life  to  the  Light,  to  probe  ruthlessly  to  the  very  core 
of  each  problem  and  fearlessly  to  question  every  ele- 
ment: our  economic  way  of  doing  things,  education, 
worship,  race  relations,  man’s  contact  with  the  state,  our 
whole  personal  and  corporate  life. 

Who  does  not  know  that  the  result  of  such  search 
will  show  that  much,  very  much  of  our  way  of  doing 
things,  of  our  routine  will  stand  condemned?  Then  the 
devil  rationalization  will  start  to  whisper  in  our  ears: 
“That’s  all  right,  but  think  of  your  children,”  “Think  of 
your  old  age — you  don’t  want  to  become  a burden  on 
your  family,”  and  all  the  thousands  of  good  reasons.  I 
think  it  was  this  rationalization  which  Jesus  aimed  at  in 
his  sentence  “Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.”  Gandhi  once 
said  that  the  difference  between  the  European  and  the 
Asian  is  that  the  former,  after  finding  what  is  morally 
right,  does  the  exact  opposite,  while  the  Asian  tries  to 
act  upon  his  conviction. 

An  Action  Group 

Out  of  the  above  suggested  study  group  might  come 
a few  who  will  try  to  avoid  this  pitfall.  Alone  they  would 
be  weak,  and  they  will  know  that  they  have  to  join  their 
efforts  with  that  of  others.  The  Bruderhof  does  just  that, 
but  does  it,  it  seems  to  me,  in  withdrawing  from  the 
world.  Can  a study  group  from  the  Society  of  Friends 
develop  into  an  action  group  which  does  not,  as  a recent 
letter  of  the  Bruderhof  says,  “turn  its  back  on  all  evil,” 
but  face  it  and  fight  it  as  St.  Michael  fought  the  dragon? 

Such  searching  study  cannot,  of  course,  be  accom- 
plished in  a day.  It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  to  find  in 
one  geographic  neighborhood  a number  of  people  so 
concerned  and  prepared  to  free  themselves  for  such 


search.  If  such  group  cannot  be  found  at  home,  are  there 
enough  Friends  sufficiently  concerned  to  use  their  vaca- 
tion and  accordingly  to  arrange  their  vacations  simul- 
taneously? I am  convinced  that  unless  such  or  a similar 
path  is  taken,  unless  there  is  found  a core  of  Friends 
who  will  venture  on  this  search  at  all  costs,  the  flight  of 
the  most  sensitive  Friends  will  continue,  leaving  our 
Society  in  a few  years  a dried,  conventional  skeleton, 
paying  perhaps  lip  service  to  some  of  the  old  testi- 
monies, but  failing  to  receive  or  give  the  breath  of  life 
that  comes  from  the  Spirit. 

May  God  grant  us  the  wisdom  of  the  heart  to  venture 
on  this  search — and  to  succeed  in  finding  the  way.  May 
He  grant  us  the  courage  to  carry  out  the  solution,  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  in  conventional  things. 

Quaker  Religious  Liberalism 

LIBERALISM  means  freedom  to  think,  to  criticize, 
i to  inquire.  It  is  a state  of  mind,  an  attempt  to 
remove  shackles  from  the  human  spirit.  It  is  loyalty 
to  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Sometimes  liberalism  assumes 
the  form  of  a revolt  against  authority,  when  authority 
says,  “This  must  be  believed,”  or  “This  is  the  truth 
handed  down  once  and  for  all.”  To  the  liberal,  no 
creed  or  statement  of  faith  is  ever  final. 

When  George  Fox  wrote,  “.  . . this  I knew  experi- 
mentally,” he  was  a liberal.  When  Hannah  Barnard 
declared  that  since  she  claimed  no  infallibility  for  her- 
self, she  could  not  allow  it  to  others,  she  was  a liberal. 
Elias  Hicks  wrote  as  a liberal  when  he  penned  the  words, 
“.  . . my  heart  and  mind  were  opened  ...  to  declare 
the  way  of  life  and  salvation  to  the  people;  proving 


HOSE  who  speak  nostalgically  of  the  "good  old  days,”  when  people  were  more  " spiritual ,”  have  not  thought 
deeply.  In  1850,  only  15  per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  population  belonged  to  a church.  Today  more  than  55 
per  cent  are  members.  One  hundred  years  ago,  men  worked  from  sun  up  to  sun  down  to  earn  their  bread.  And 
alongside  them  were  their  young  children  who  also  worked  grueling  hours.  A paid  vacation  was  yet  to  come. 
The  poor  were  auctioned  as  bonded  servants.  The  mentally  ill  went  to  jails.  Museums,  concerts,  even  books, 
were  only  for  the  very  rich.  The  rest  had  no  time  and  no  money  to  afford  any  such  luxuries.  The  right  to 
own  property,  a historic  measure  of  man’s  privilege  and  dignity,  tuas  a concept  more  admired  than  followed. 
Few  owned  their  homes.  Health  was  poor,  life  expectancy  was  low.  In  short,  man’s  lot  left  much  to  be  desired. 

Many  advances  have  been  made  in  the  century  that  followed.  The  eight-hour  day  is  almost  universal,  as 
are  paid  vacations.  Children  go  to  school  and  not  to  work.  Museums,  libraries,  and  other  cultural  establish- 
ments are  patronized  more  than  ever  before.  (Last  year  more  people  visited  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York  than  all  three  of  that  city’s  major  league  ball  parks.)  Some  2.7  million  youths  now  attend  college — more 
than  50  times  those  in  1850,  and  equal  to  all  the  college  graduates  from  1850  to  1934.  Home  ownership  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  million  a year.  Today  more  than  55  per  cent  of  the  population  owns  its  own 
home.  The  health  and  life  expectancy  of  the  U.  S.  are  at  an  all-time  high,  and  the  mortality  rate  is  the  lowest 
in  history. — “ U . S.  Industrial  Advances  Have  Brought  Dignity  to  a Man’s  Life”  in  Better  Living  for  May-June 
1955 
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from  Scriptures,  and  clear  rational  demonstration,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  inspired  spirit  of  truth  could 
enable  a rational  creature  to  make  the  least  progress 
in  a real  Christian  life.” 

Wide  latitude  in  religious  beliefs  and  ethical  judg- 
ments is  the  mark  of  a liberal  Friend.  Ethical  demands 
of  the  Discipline  are  practiced  with  considerable  varia- 
tion. It  is  recognized  that  some  customs,  held  essential 
to  a living  Quakerism  in  the  past,  have  vanished;  new 
testimonies  and  new  interpretations  of  old  testimonies 
come  into  being. 

We  are  religious  liberals.  Jane  P.  Rushmore  has 
written,  “Quakerism  is  essentially  mystical  rather  than 
rational.”  Our  faith  is  not  so  humanistic  that  we 
accept  only  the  observations  of  science,  valuable  and 
necessary  as  these  may  be.  The  introduction  to  the 
General  Conference  Book  of  Discipline  states  that  “The 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  holds  as  a basis  of  its  faith 
the  belief  that  God  endows  every  human  being  with 
a measure  of  His  own  Divine  Spirit.”  We  pursue  our 
search  for  truth  with  every  tool  the  mind  provides,  but 
we  do  not  omit  the  testimony  of  the  soul.  The  heart 
of  our  religion  is  found  in  our  consciousness  of  com- 
munion with  God.  We  have  personal  conviction  that 
at  times  the  Divine  life  invades  our  own.  “He  leaves 
no  one  without  witness,  but  gives  the  light  of  His  truth 
and  presence  to  [all]  men.” 

We  do  not  all  agree  as  to  how  God  reveals  Himself 
to  man.  The  early  Friends  maintained  that  He  indicated 
to  man  what  was  evil,  pointed  out  what  was  good,  and 
gave  man  the  motivation  or  power  to  choose  the  good 
rather  than  the  evil.  We  may  debate  with  one  another 
the  differences  between  reason,  conscience,  and  inner 
light.  Reason  and  conscience  depend  upon  environ- 
ment, education,  and  experience.  Does  the  inner  light 
give  new  knowledge  or  a clarification  of  understanding? 
Is  the  impress  of  God  upon  our  wills  like  the  summer 
sunshine  or  at  times  like  the  action  of  the  hurricane? 
Does  God  nudge  our  consciences  or  now  and  then 
stagger  a man  with  new  insight  as  He  did  St.  Paul  on 
the  road  to  Damascus? 

All  true  liberals  regard  the  Bible  as  a great  treasure 
house  of  spiritual  inspiration.  In  its  pages  can  be  seen 
the  growth  through  the  centuries  of  primary  religious 
ideas  concerning  the  concept  of  God,  the  meaning  of 
suffering,  the  fact  of  sin,  the  ethics  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  ideals  of  the  Kingdom,  the  hope  of  immortality. 
Here  is  a portrait  of  Jesus  as  painted  by  the  early 
Christian  community,  his  ethical  teachings  as  handed 
down  by  the  Church.  The  liberal  recognizes  that  not 


all  parts  of  the  Bible  are  of  equal  worth,  that  primitive 
ideas  fill  many  pages,  that  interpolation  and  readjust- 
ment of  text  have  taken  place.  He  welcomes  each  new 
archeological  discovery,  each  newly  found  manuscript 
which  throws  more  light  upon  the  meaning  of  any  given 
text  or  incident. 

Friends  in  the  past  usually  avoided  the  word 
“Trinity,”  not  finding  it  in  the  Bible;  although  many 
considered  that  the  phrase,  “there  are  three  that  bear 
record  in  Heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  meant  the  same  thing.  Friends  likewise  avoided 
the  word  “Unitarian.”  Elias  Hicks  wrote,  “In  regard 
to  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  I am  too  much  a stranger 
to  their  general  tenets  to  give  a decided  sentiment”; 
but,  he  added,  “I  think  it  [Unitarianism]  is  more  con- 
sistent and  rational  than  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity, 
which  I think  fairly  makes  out  three  Gods.” 

Some  Conference  Friends  hold  the  view  that  salva- 
tion was  achieved  once  and  for  all  by  an  act  of  history 
which  took  place  on  Calvary.  Some  think  of  salvation 
or  atonement  as  the  perpetual  lessening  of  evil  by  will- 
ing sacrifice  on  the  part  of  men  of  good  will.  Others 
think  of  salvation  as  conquest  of  sin  within  the  human 
heart  by  surrender  to  the  will  of  God.  Many  consider 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  as  the  supreme  revelation  of 
goodness  at  the  heart  of  the  universe. 

Today  we  hear  much  said  of  the  desirability  of  com- 
mitment. To  some  this  means  commitment  to  the  ethical 
teachings  of  Jesus;  to  others  it  means  commitment  to 
work  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  To  some, 
commitment  means  devotion  to  the  person  of  Jesus;  to 
others,  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  directly  revealed. 

Bliss  Forbush 

Beneath  All  Sounds 

By  Jon  Swan 

The  meeting  still  extends 
Beyond  our  rival  silence; 

Never  ends 

With  that  loud  and  clear  discord. 

The  mortal  word. 

But  grows  and  is  immense. 

Speech  once  made  us  one. 

Now  that  its  comfort’s  gone. 

We  alone 

Reach  that  quiet — that  surrounds 
Beneath  all  sounds — 

Meeting  is  built  upon. 
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Celebrating  the  U.N.’s  Tenth  Birthday 

By  DAVID  C.  ELKINTON 


STROLLING  along  State  Street  in  Media,  Pa.,  any  day 
in  the  week  ending  June  25,  you  would  have  been 
intrigued,  as  were  hundreds  of  others,  by  some  30  shop 
windows,  brightly  decorated  with  costumes,  art  objects, 
pictures,  and  other  mementoes  of  many  of  the  U.N  mem- 
ber countries.  For  example,  old,  primitive,  and  humor- 
ous children’s  drawings  from  the  “Art  through  World 
Friendship”  project  festooned  a paint  store  window; 
paper  lanterns,  kites,  and  dolls  in  a dry  cleaner’s  window 
depicted  life  in  Japan  and  Korea;  stamp  covers  from 
every  one  of  the  60  member-  and  seven  observer-nations 
in  the  U.N.,  plus  four  panels  of  mint  U.N.  stamps,  caught 
the  philatelist’s  eye  in  a jeweler’s  window. 

At  every  intersection  flew  two  U.S.  flags  and  two  U.N. 
flags,  raised  and  lowered  daily  all  week  by  members  of 
the  American  Legion  post  in  Media.  Some  75  shop  win- 
dows displayed  blue  and  white  placards  proclaiming 
“Welcome  U.N.  Visitors.”  In  many  shops  and  at  home, 
area  residents  were  reading  about  Media’s  celebration  of 
the  U.N.  Charter’s  tenth  birthday  in  the  Weekly  Visitor 
newspaper,  which  showed  front-page  pictures  of  com- 
mittees at  work  and  a friendly  editorial. 

For  four  days  during  the  week,  the  Chester  Times 
printed  prize-winning  essays  submitted  in  the  high  school 
essay  contest,  in  which  nearly  100  pupils  in  four  schools 
participated.  The  same  paper  also  commented  editorially 
that  “The  remarkable  feature  of  this  tremendous  effort 
to  foster  international  understanding  is  the  fact  that  the 
people  themselves,  guest  and  host,  will  work  out  most  of 
the  week  end’s  activities.  . . . Here  is  a community  activ- 
ity which,  with  Radnor  as  an  example,  may  set  a trend 
for  the  remainder  of  the  country,  a purely  local  answer 
for  the  great  plea  in  the  hearts  of  most  persons  of  good 
will  today,  ‘How  can  I get  to  know  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world  and  their  customs  better?’  ” 

Preparation 

How  did  all  this  start?  Last  summer  I learned  from 
my  sister  of  the  week-end  visit  of  U.N.  secretariat  person- 
nel to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where  the  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs at  Tanglewood  were  an  attraction.  Later,  Dudley 
Pruitt  of  Radnor  Meeting,  Pa.,  recounted  with  great  en- 
thusiasm the  successful  and  stimulating  week-end  visit  to 
Radnor  Township  in  October  of  some  40  U.N.  General 
Assembly  delegates  and  their  wives.  So  after  Christmas, 
with  these  examples  to  guide  us,  the  Joint  Community 

David  C.  Elkinton  is  a member  of  Media,  Pa.,  Monthly  Meet- 
ing and  was  chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee  for  the  U.N.’s 
Charter  Day  Celebration  in  the  Media  area. 


Relations  and  Peace  Committees  of  Media  and  Provi- 
dence Meetings  invited  four  other  groups  to  sponsor  a 
similar  project  for  the  Media  area.  The  W.I.L.,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  United  World  Federalists, 
and  the  Media  Fellowship  House  all  agreed.  By  March, 
several  other  organizations  helped  us  select  a Steering 
Committee  and  soon  subcommittees  were  busily  at  work 
on  hospitality,  publicity,  education,  program,  U.N.  liai- 
son, and,  of  course,  finance.  To  meet  expenses,  28  organi- 
zations contributed  $10  each,  including  churches,  syna- 
gogue and  Meetings,  PTA’s,  Scout  troops,  service  clubs, 
civic  associations,  and  the  Media  chapter  of  the 
N.A.A.C.P. 

We  finally  secured  about  50  homes  which  offered  hos- 
pitality in  the  five  townships  and  boroughs  including  and 
surrounding  Media.  Volunteers  offered  to  decorate  the 
merchants’  windows;  to  prepare  and  operate  the  contest 
and  secure  judges  for  the  high  school  essay  contest  on  the 
United  Nations  (junior  high  students  wrote  on  “What 
Media  Has  to  Offer  the  United  Nations,”  and  senior  high 
students  wrote  on  any  phase  of  the  U.N.  that  interested 
them).  Many  fruitful  and  original  suggestions  were  car- 
ried out  through  the  various  committees. 

Just  a month  before  our  week-end  visit,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Protocol  Division  of  the  U.N.,  we  issued  invitations 
to  each  of  503  Permanent  Delegates  and  Observers  at  the 
U.N.  (Invitations  to  secretariat  personnel  are  handled 
through  the  Volunteer  Services  Division.)  Excitement 
mounted  daily  early  in  June  as  we  opened  our  mail — 25 
or  30  letters  a day  for  a while.  Although  a great  many 
delegates  had  to  send  their  regrets  because  the  San  Fran- 
cisco celebration  prevented  their  coming  to  Media,  never- 
theless many  were  very  enthusiastic  and,  as  one  wrote, 
wished  us  “success  for  this  interesting  week  end,  which  so 
embodies  the  true  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  in  extend- 
ing friendliness  and  understanding.” 

Families  from  Argentina,  Belgium,  Egypt,  India,  Italy, 
Mexico,  and  the  Philippines  accepted  the  first  week;  later 
families  from  Japan,  Pakistan,  China,  the  United  King- 
dom, Peru,  and  the  United  States  wrote  that  they,  too, 
were  coming.  Finally,  delegates  or  observers  from  Syria, 
Korea,  and  Chile  accepted.  Altogether  some  60  adults  and 
30  children  were  assigned  to  eager  hostesses,  with  an  at- 
tempt made  by  the  committee  to  match,  if  possible,  the 
interests  of  guests  and  hosts. 

Major  emphasis  was  placed  on  informal  family  visit- 
ing, and  this  proved  very  successful.  On  Friday  neighbors 
were  invited  in  for  supper  by  some  hostesses;  others  had 
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picnics.  Several  families  took  their  U.N.  guests  to  see 
Hedgerow’s  new  production  of  O’Neill’s  play  “Diff’rent” 
that  evening,  for  which  the  theatre  gave  free  seats  to  the 
guests  and  held  an  open  house  afterward.  Our  visitors 
seemed  to  enjoy,  with  their  hosts,  the  backstage  tour  of 
the  theatre,  as  well  as  its  hospitality.  Delegates  from 
Mexico  and  Korea  later  appeared  on  radio  station 
WDRF,  Chester,  for  an  informal  interview. 

Saturday,  our  visitors  were  free  to  do  whatever  took 
their  fancy,  swimming,  tennis,  local  sightseeing,  and 
otherwise  sharing  in  our  suburban  family  life.  We  had 
planned  several  trips  to  museums,  the  Bulletin  Build- 
ing, and  other  places  of  interest  in  Philadelphia,  as  well 
as  to  Longwood  and  local  gardens,  but  wet  weather 
forced  us  to  cancel  some  of  these  plans. 

One  local  boy,  after  the  guests  had  departed,  ex- 
claimed that  now  the  world  seemed  3,000  miles  smaller. 
A delegate  wrote  afterward  that  “a  community  which 
counts  among  its  members  such  kind,  charming  people 
. . . can  indeed  be  considered  outstanding  and  it  was  a 
real  privilege  to  be  received  so  openly  into  their  homes.” 

Climaxing  the  week-end  program  was  a strawberry 
festival  at  the  Nether  Providence  High  School,  followed 
by  a musical  program.  Careful  rehearsal  of  all  partici- 
pating groups  was  held  the  previous  evening  on  the  ball 
field.  Bleachers  for  a maximum  of  900  people  were 
optimistically  moved  into  position  on  three  sides  of  the 
field.  Strawberries  and  ice  cream  and  donated  home- 
made cakes  were  planned  for  about  700  people  (in  fair 
weather).  Alas,  Saturday’s  clouds  finally  burst,  and  a 
steady  downpour  dampened  some  spirits,  but  not  for 
long.  As  850  people  streamed  into  the  cafeteria  for  the 
festival  that  evening,  we  realized  that  our  efforts  had 
really  touched  our  community.  Amid  a gay  clothesline 
exhibit  of  children’s  art  from  many  countries,  a deco- 
rated birthday  cake  was  cut  in  front  of  a large  United 
Nations  flag,  while  eager  vocalists  spontaneously  sang 
“Happy  Birthday  U.N.” 

Upstairs  in  the  jam-packed  auditorium,  some  50  Boy 
Scouts  marched  to  the  stage,  bearing  flags  of  nearly  all 
the  United  Nations’  members  and  observers.  The  Elwyn 
Training  School  Band  furnished  appropriate  music. 
After  a brief  formal  welcome,  the  Media  Fellowship 
Choir  sang  several  songs,  including  a Negro  spirit. t a. 
Colorful  and  intricate  American  square  dances  were 
next  demonstrated  expertly  by  the  Rose  Valley  Square 
Dancers,  comprising  16  adults  and  eight  youngsters. 
Jovial  harmonies  from  the  “gay  nineties”  next  enter- 
tained us  all,  as  rendered  by  the  “Four  Sevenths,”  one 
of  the  Delaware  County  barbershop  quartettes.  Symbolic 
and  lively  American  Indian  dances  were  portrayed  by 
Cub  scouts  of  Chester-Highland  Gardens,  with  appropri- 
ate lights  and  drum  beats.  Fellowship  Choir  closed  the 


program,  with  the  audience  joining  in  singing  “One 
Friendly  World,”  written  specially  for  the  United 
Nations  by  pupils  of  the  School  in  Rose  Valley: 

“United  Nations,  to  thee  we  give  our  hope 
For  peace  and  freedom  ever,  evermore, 

For  understanding,  faith  and  hope,  and  love, 

To  help  us  live  together — one  friendly  world.” 

Values 

The  full  and  eager  participation  of  so  many  hun- 
dreds in  our  community  clearly  indicates  that  people 
are  hungry  to  take  a personal  part  in  helping  to  secure 
the  cement  of  international  friendships.  The  fabric  of 
our  community  life  has  been  strengthened  by  this  ex- 
perience; diverse  groups,  often  little  acquainted  with 
each  other,  have  shared  a common,  constructive  task; 
adults  as  well  as  children  have  a better  understanding 
of  some  of  the  many  achievements,  as  well  as  short- 
comings, of  the  United  Nations;  delegates  are  now  indi- 
viduals, not  mere  symbols  of  their  nations;  and  finally, 
as  our  President  and  his  advisers  meet  this  month  “at 
the  summit”  in  Geneva,  we  hope  that  our  community 
has  made  a real  contribution,  however  small,  to  the  basic 
understanding  between  peoples  of  all  nations,  without 
which  treaties  and  diplomacy  cannot  secure  a peaceful 
world. 

Our  London  Letter 

July  10,  1955 

THE  new  Friends  Journal  is  no  doubt  already  fa- 
miliar to  you,  although,  when  I write,  there  has  not 
yet  been  time  for  a copy  to  reach  me  here.  British 
Friends,  I am  sure,  wish  success  to  the  new  paper  and 
join  me  in  hoping  that  it  may  continue  all  that  was  best 
in  the  Friends  Intelligencer  and  The  Friend  of  Phila- 
delphia. May  it  foster  that  spirit  of  unity  which  has 
brought  together  the  two  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings. 

Former  readers  of  the  Friends  Intelligencer  had,  no 
doubt,  become  attached  to  its  name,  but,  personally,  I 
have  no  regrets  on  that  score.  The  word  “intelligencer” 
for  me  was  reminiscent  of  “intelligenzia”  and  so  had 
all  the  wrong  associations.  It  was  difficult  to  pronounce 
into  the  bargain. 

The  American  group  of  Friends  had,  I think,  scarcely 
completed  its  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  when  two  groups 
of  Russian  churchmen  arrived  in  this  country.  One 
group,  representing  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Evangelical  Christian  Baptists,  and  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  are  the  guests  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  of  the  British  Council  of  Churches.  Friends 
are  making  a contribution  of  £25  towards  the  cost  of 
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the  visit,  and  our  East-West  Relations  Committee  hopes 
to  entertain  four  of  the  Russians  to  lunch  this  week. 
The  other  group  consists  of  Baptists  attending  the 
World  Baptist  Alliance  in  London  and  includes  Hun- 
garians and  Yugoslavs  as  well  as  Russians.  Some  of  these 
are  to  spend  a day  with  Friends  at  Jordans  and  to  meet 
Friends  in  Birmingham.  These  visits  help  to  keep  alive 
the  personal  contacts  made  by  British  Friends  Mission 
to  Moscow  in  1951  and  fostered  by  later  visits  of  in- 
dividual Friends. 

Since  I have  changed  my  job,  after  some  years  work- 
ing in  close  contact  with  Friends  and  their  concerns, 
and  now  live  in  a community  of  about  25  people  of 
other  denominations,  I understand  much  better  the 
position  of  isolated  Quakers,  although  I am  fortunate 
in  being  within  easy  reach  of  a Quaker  meeting  for 
worship.  Looking  at  our  Society  a little  more  objec- 
tively, I see  more  clearly  that  our  testimonies  for  peace, 
temperance,  penal  reform,  succor  for  refugees  and  the 
underprivileged  are  not  of  primary  interest  to  many 
of  our  fellow  Christians.  It  is  not  that  we  Quakers  are 
less  selfish  than  others  or  more  faithful  to  the  Light 
within.  I meet  Christians  of  other  denominations  whose 
lives  put  many  of  us  to  shame;  an  elderly  Anglican  here, 
for  instance,  by  her  loving  (though  tacit)  acceptance 
of  all  sorts,  including  the  modern  young  thing,  brings 
out  the  best  in  all  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 
Nevertheless,  Friends  seem  to  have  worked  out  certain 
viewpoints  on  national  and  international  affairs  which 
are  of  value  to  the  world  at  large.  But  are  we,  I wonder, 
making  our  weight  felt  beyond  our  own  Society  and 
our  fringe  of  attenders  and  like-minded  people? 

I,  personally,  and  this  is  probably  the  case  with 
many  Friends,  feel  hesitant  about  pushing  the  Quaker 
viewpoint  on  those  with  whom  I am  in  touch.  They 
have  their  own  fields  of  service,  no  doubt  equally  valid, 
and  who  am  I to  preach  to  them?  And  yet  I do  believe 
that  we  should  be  passing  on  our  special  insights,  not 
only  through  contacts  at  the  United  Nations  Assembly, 
through  public  meetings  at  home  and  through  the 
printed  word,  but  in  our  everyday  lives.  In  so  far  as 
we  have  genuinely  adopted  basic  Quaker  attitudes,  such 
as  answering  that  of  God  in  every  one,  our  witness  will 
be  fruitful  even  if  unconscious. 

We  need  also  to  witness  explicitly  to  Quaker  testi- 
monies, and  Friends  in  many  walks  of  life  succeed  in 
doing  so.  Others  of  us  are  hesitant  to  do  so  out  of 
season.  We  do  not  wish  to  bore  people  or  to  appear 
to  have  a one-track  mind.  We  are  in  danger  of  mistak- 
ing the  shirking  of  our  responsibilities  for  tolerance. 
Our  tolerance,  surely,  must  be  of  other  people  and  not 
of  false  ideas.  While  we  can  sympathize  with  someone 
who  believes  in  the  possibility  of  a just  war,  we  must 


fight  the  idea  if  we  are  convinced  that  war  in  all  cir- 
cumstances is  wrong. 

We  are  reluctant,  too,  perhaps,  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  of  propaganda  open  to  us,  feeling  that  to 
use  them  might  be  to  abuse  our  privileges.  To  give  a 
personal  example:  I take  prayers  in  the  small  chapel 
of  this  community  once  a week,  and  I am  indirectly 
responsible  for  them  on  other  days.  I have  never  yet 
suggested  that  the  service  could  take  the  form  of  an 
unprogrammed  Quaker  meeting  for  worship.  The  read- 
ings which  I choose  are  from  varied  sources,  but  for 
some  reason  a Quaker  one  has  so  far  never  seemed 
appropriate. 

Yet  if  we  Friends,  through  no  virtue  of  our  own, 

have  special  insights,  and,  indeed,  insights  on  matters 

of  vital  interest  to  mankind,  we  are  surely  failing  God 

if  we  do  not  pass  them  on. 

r Joan  Hewitt 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

On  June  15,  twenty-eight  pacifists  representing  various 
New  York  and  national  peace  groups  staged  a protest  action 
against  the  New  York  State  law  which  makes  cooperation 
with  Civil  Defense  authorities  mandatory.  They  were  ar- 
rested and  each  had  to  put  up  bail  to  the  amount  of  $1,500. 
The  trial  is  set  for  September. 

The  pacifists  have  now  released  a statement  in  which  they 
protest  against  the  mock  air  defense  demonstration.  The 
statement  says  in  part,  “.  . . Our  refusal  on  grounds  of  con- 
science to  take  part  in  the  mock  demonstration  on  June  15, 
1955,  and  in  particular  to  ‘take  shelter’  at  the  time  of  the 
alert,  was  not  based  on  insensitiveness  to  human  suffering. 
The  organizations  to  which  we  belong  and  their  members 
devote  a great  deal  of  attention  as  a matter  of  fact  to  works 
of  mercy  and  good  will.  . . . 

“We  are  opposed  to  all  war.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
nation  has  the  moral  or  spiritual  right  to  visit  atomic  and 
biological  destruction  on  any  other  people  at  any  time  or  for 
any  reason  whatever.  Those  of  us  who  are  Christians  de- 
clare this  in  the  name  of  Christ;  but,  on  whatever  grounds,  it 
is  for  all  of  us  a profound  conscientious  conviction.  To  take 
part  in  what  we  regarded  as  essentially  an  exercise  in  prepara- 
tion for  war  was,  therefore,  impossible  for  us.  . . .” 

Among  the  signers  of  the  statement  are  Kent  Larrabee, 
A.  J.  Muste,  Bayard  Rustin,  and  Dorothy  Day. 


Governor  Leader  of  Pennsylvania  has  appointed  Dr.  John 
Ferguson  director  of  program  and  research  for  the  State  Office 
of  Administration  to  conduct  a study  on  the  receipt  of  federal 
grants.  John  Ferguson  is  on  leave  as  professor  of  political 
science  and  administrative  director  of  the  social  science  re- 
search center  at  Pennsylvania  State  University.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  State  College  Friends  Meeting  and  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  A.F.S.C. 
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Friends  in  England  are  distributing  “An  Appeal  to  All 
Men  and  Women,”  the  text  of  which  follows:  “We  in  Great 
Britain  have  decided  to  make  Hydrogen  Bombs.  If  a major 
war  breaks  out  the  temptation  to  use  them  will  be  very  great. 
We  are  warned  by  our  scientists  that  their  use  will  involve 
not  only  the  most  terrible  suffering  now,  but  unknown  con- 
sequences for  succeeding  generations  who  will  pay  the  penalty 
for  our  sin.  We  believe  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  use  these 
weapons  in  his  defence  or  to  ask  another  person  to  use  them 
on  his  behalf.  To  rely  on  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons 
as  a deterrent  is  faithless;  to  use  them  is  a sin. 

“We  who  send  out  this  message  believe  war  is  the  focus 
of  all  the  things  that  are  irreconcilable  with  the  way  of 
Christ.  Now  is  the  time  for  an  act  of  faith.  Let  us  renounce 
war  in  the  name  of  God. 

“Only  a vision  of  God’s  purpose  for  mankind  will  give  us 
the  courage  to  risk  much  we  hold  precious  for  what  is  more 
precious  still.  Let  us  unite  with  all  who  seek  to  turn  men’s 
minds  away  from  mistrust  and  fear.  Our  hope  for  a new 
world  will  be  fulfilled  when  men  are  willing  to  suffer  rather 
than  to  cause  sufferings,  to  overcome  evil  with  faith  and  love, 
and  in  all  things  to  act  with  that  overwhelming  generosity 
which  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ.” 


Friends  in  California  have  started  a protest  movement 
aimed  at  influencing  authorities  in  all  nations  of  the  world 
to  discontinue  the  explosion  of  nuclear  devices  until  a United 
Nations  commission  of  scientists  has  made  its  recommenda- 
tions regarding  radiation  dangers.  D.  A.  Piatt,  1032  West  36th 
Street,  Los  Angeles  7,  Calif.,  will  supply  a copy  of  the  sug- 
gested protest  to  be  mailed  by  individuals  to  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Dag  Hammarskjold,  secretary-general  of  the  U.N. 
A number  of  leading  personalities  from  various  walks  of  life 
are  supporting  the  movement  designed  to  start  a chain  re- 
action of  letters  and  telegrams. 


The  decision  to  seek  affiliation  with  Illinois  Yearly  Meet- 
ing through  its  Fox  Valley  Quarter  was  reached  on  June  5 
by  the  Church  Street  Meeting  of  Minneapolis.  Its  clerk  is 
Lloyd  C.  Hulbert,  P.  O.  Box  104,  Circle  Pines,  Minn.  Church 
Street  Meeting  (in  the  university  area,  but  community-inte- 
grated) has  an  average  attendance  of  15  adults  and  12  chil- 
dren, with  classes  at  10  a.m.  for  religious  education  and  an 
unprogrammed  meeting  for  worship  at  11  a.m.  The  Meeting 
is  composed  of  convinced  Friends  and  attenders. 


Elizabeth  Cloud  is  retiring  this  summer  from  the  United 
Board  for  Christian  Colleges  in  China  after  a service  of 
twenty-six  years  abroad  as  a bookkeeper.  She  is  a Friend  and 
plans  to  return  to  West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  live  with  her  sister. 
New  Horizons,  the  publication  of  the  Board,  writes  in  appre- 
ciation of  her  work  as  follows:  “Her  quiet  sense  of  humor  and 
her  intelligent,  thorough  approach  to  her  work  have  won  her 
the  love  and  respect  of  everyone.  We  all  voice  the  hope  that 
her  years  ahead  be  as  fruitful  as  the  ones  past.” 


A tentative  announcement  of  speakers  for  evening  sessions 
of  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  to  be  held  August  11  to  14  near 
McNabb,  Illinois,  includes  Larry  McK.  Miller,  Jr.,  Norman 
J.  Whitney,  William  J.  Reagan,  and  E.  Raymond  Wilson. 


Ten  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  five  Dem- 
ocrats and  five  Republicans,  urged  President  Eisenhower  on 
July  9 to  give  “serious  consideration”  to  discussing  exchange 
visits  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
forthcoming  Big  Four  Conference  at  Geneva.  Representative 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  (D.  N.J.)  and  Representative  Hugh 
Scott  (R.  Pa.)  headed  the  list  of  signers. 


Willard  Tomlinson,  546  Rutgers  Avenue,  Swarthmore,  Pa., 
writes  us:  “A  larger  selection  of  color  slides  is  now  available 
if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  visit  and  tell  the  brief  story  that 
goes  with  each  picture.  They  are  available  in  three  different 
arrangements:  (1)  “Three  Quaker  Highways”  (about  50 

meeting  houses  along  Routes  1,  30,  and  202);  (2)  “Meeting 
House  Clusters”  (about  25  groups  of  from  2 to  10  slides  of 
meeting  houses,  such  as  those  around  High  Point,  N.  C., 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
Portland,  and  China  Lake,  Maine,  and  so  on);  (3)  “Odds 
and  Friends”  (90  slides  of  oddments,  such  as  interiors,  horse 
blocks,  anniversaries,  openings,  fairs,  well  known  Friends  who 
happened  along  at  th'e  photogenic  moment).  There  is  no 
charge  for  these  three  lectures.  If  there  is  a free  offering, 
the  amount  is  usually  divided  between  the  two  building 
funds.” 


A $1,500, 000-con  tract  has  been  awarded  Robert  E.  Lamb 
and  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  industrial  construction  firm,  for 
the  erection  of  a huge  new  warehouse  at  the  Pottstown,  Pa., 
plant  of  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company.  The  new 
building  will  have  storage  space  for  over  half  a million  tires. 
President  of  the  construction  firm  is  Walter  Lamb. 


Friends  of  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting  gathered  on  June  24 
to  26  for  a family  camp  at  George  Williams  College  Camp, 
Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin.  Families  came  from  Chicago,  Cham- 
paign-Urbana,  Rockford,  Lake  Forest,  Evanston,  Louisville, 
and  St.  Louis,  for  a total  attendance  of  around  30.  This  was 
the  second  such  camp  held  within  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting. 

Speakers  included  Josephine  Benton  of  Philadelphia, 
Leonore  Goodenow  of  West  Branch,  Iowa,  Weldon  Reynolds 
of  Evanston,  and  Elizabeth  Watson  of  Chicago.  Virtually  all 
discussion  was  family-centered,  dwelling  particularly  on  ways 
to  make  family  group  living  a real  and  meaningful  tool  for 
combating  present-day  confusion. — St.  Louis  Newsletter,  July 


As  Family  Work  Camp  starts  a third  year,  the  hope  is  that 
it  can  be  useful  in  the  struggle  against  separation;  that  even- 
tually people  behind  all  iron  curtains  which  divide  us  accord- 
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ing  to  race,  religion,  politics,  and  economic  status  will  find 
representation  and  help  in  the  Family  Work  Camp. 

The  third  Friends  Family  Work  Camp  is  about  to  start  on 
August  1,  1955.  The  two  previous  summer  work  projects  have 
been  at  Fellowship  House  Farm,  where  in  the  true  spirit  of 
experimentation  the  program  has  been  built  up  with  the 
special  help  of  Fellowship  House  and  under  the  direction  of 
James  and  Martha  Kietzman.  This  summer,  the  idea  has 
spread  and  is  taking  root  near  Oxford,  Pa.,  on  the  beautiful 
campus  of  Lincoln  University.  This  Family  Work  Camp  is 
gradually  forming  into  something  unique,  and  the  project  has 
this  year  an  element  of  pioneering  in  it.  In  an  area  where 
even  some  Quakers  support  segregation,  families  of  differ- 
ent backgrounds  are  coming  to  sing  and  play,  work  and  study, 
worship  and  discuss — in  short,  to  try  to  establish  a different, 
a better  pattern  for  themselves  and  all  others  to  see.  Through 
hard  but  meaningful  work  on  a community  playground  with 
people  of  nearby  Lincoln  University  village,  the  families  hope 
to  demonstrate  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  integration  of 
people,  ideas,  and  activities. 

Already  through  the  cooperation  of  local  Friends  Meet- 
ings, several  churches,  and  U.N.  Volunteer  Services  Depart- 
ment, and  other  groups  interested  in  this  experiment  in  edu- 
cation for  one  world,  families  representing  such  diverse  back- 
ground as  Swiss,  Egyptian,  Quaker,  Protestant,  Jewish,  as  well 
as  white  and  Negro  have  signed  up  for  one  or  two  weeks  of 
the  August  program.  There  is  still  room  for  a few  more 
families  during  the  last  week  of  August.  You  are  invited  to 
take  a “vacation  with  a purpose.”  Write  to  Jim  Kietzman, 
c/o  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

' ' Gordon  Lange 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

I warmly  congratulate  you  on  the  new  opportunity  and 
the  pleasant  look  and  feel  of  the  paper;  preserving  the  grace 
of  the  Intelligencer’s  front  cover  while  at  the  same  time  firmly 
emphasizing  that  this  is  a new  journal.  I hope  you  have  many 
happy  years  developing  it  and  binding  the  two  slightly  sep- 
arate traditions  of  your  two  bodies  of  readers  into  one. 

From  The  Friend,  London,  to  Friends  Journal,  Philadel- 
phia, a hearty  welcome!  And  may  our  opportunities  of 
friendly  cooperation  be  as  frequent  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past. 

London,  England  Bernard  Canter 


I am  sure  that  you  must  have  been  receiving  many  favor- 
able comments  on  the  Friends  Journal,  with  its  attractive 
appearance  and  well-planned  pages.  You  have  put  a great 
deal  of  time,  thought,  and  work  into  this  important  venture. 
I want  to  add  my  own  expression  of  appreciation  to  those  of 
other  Friends. 

I like  the  type.  It  is  very  clear  and  readable.  I also  like 
very  much  the  little  sketch  by  Fritz  Eichenberg.  It  is  a gem. 

Craigville,  Mass.  Benjamin  R.  Burdsall 


JOURNAL 

Our  new  weekly,  Friends  Journal,  is  the  culmination  of 
many  years  of  work,  beginning  in  the  1920’s.  My  memory 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  Davis  Forsythe  and  Olive  Haviland, 
editors  of  The  Friend,  who,  even  then,  were  interested  in 
the  merging  of  the  two  papers.  The  first  issues  of  Friends 
Journal  reflect  credit  upon  those  now  in  charge.  I trust  they 
will  have  the  appreciation  and  support  of  all  those  Friends 
who  in  the  past  have  been  so  loyal  to  both  papers. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Sue  C.  Yerkes 


For  many  years  I read  The  Friend  and  regretted  to  see  it 
go  out  of  existence,  but  I can  now  say  that  I am  much  pleased 
with  Friends  Journal.  The  editorials  and  contributions  are 
excellent,  also  the  notes,  form,  and  printing. 

High  Point,  N.  C.  Augustine  W.  Blair 


This  is  just  a note  to  tell  thee  how  pleased  I am  with  the 
Friends  Journal.  My  best  wishes  to  thee  and  it. 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  Lucy  G.  Morgan 


Congratulations  on  the  creation  of  the  Friends  Journal, 
which  I find  attractive  both  in  conception  as  well  as  in  format. 
Montreal,  Canada  Mark  Rayport 


Congratulations  on  the  new  Friends  Journal. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  George  A.  Sellecr 


Congratulations  on  the  Friends  Journal.  “I  approve”  of 
its  outward  appearance  and  its  contents. 

Wilmington,  Ohio  Otto  Beer 


Florence  Gramm  and  I wish  to  congratulate  you  and  your 
associates  on  this  occasion  and  express  our  warm  interest  in 
the  Journal.  It  will  be  a pleasure  to  be  among  the  Associates, 
and  I enclose  my  check  for  this  purpose. 

Wyomissing,  Pa.  Hanns  Gramm 


I have  been  a great  admirer  of  the  Friends  Intelligencer, 
but  the  more  “spiritual  tone”  of  the  new  Friends  Journal  is 
warmly  appreciated.  Please  continue  with  your  wonderful  start. 
Buffalo,  Missouri  H.  J.  Grasseler 


I have  liked  the  Friends  Intelligencer  for  many  years.  I am 
liking  the  Friends  Journal  better  in  every  way. 

Toledo,  Ohio  A.  H.  Smith 


I like  the  Friends  Journal  format  except  for  the  continued 
placement  of  page  number,  name  of  publication,  and  date  at 
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the  top.  Years  ago  you  received  my  suggestion  to  move  this 
information  unobtrusively  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

River  Forest,  Illinois  Harold  W.  Flitcraft 


The  first  copy  of  the  Friends  Journal  has  given  me  much 
pleasure  and  happy  anticipation  of  future  issues. 

Carlisle , Pa.  Margery  Morgan  Nevitt 

Coming  Events 

JULY 

28  to  August  1 — Germany  Yearly  Meeting  at  Bad  Pyrmont, 
Germany. 

29  to  August  5 — New  York  Yearly  Meetings  in  joint  ses- 
sions at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 

30 —  First  meeting  of  the  new  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  Media  Monthly  Meeting,  Third  Street  and  North  Avenue, 
Media,  Pa.,  3 p.m.:  meeting  for  worship,  business  meeting, 
supper,  followed  by  social  gathering.  Clarence  E.  Pickett  will 
speak  in  the  evening  about  the  work  of  the  A.F.S.C. 

31 —  Annual  Family  Day  at  Solebury  Meeting,  Pa.  All-day 
program:  meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m.,  followed  by  First-day 
school.  All  members,  friends,  and  neighbors  are  invited. 
Bring  a picnic  lunch  and  stay  for  a social  afternoon.  Coffee, 
ice  cream,  and  cookies  will  be  served  by  the  Meeting. 

31 — Meeting  of  Worship  and  Ministry  of  Concord  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  Birmingham  Meeting  House,  Pa.,  2 p.m. 
This  meeting  house  is  in  the  country  a quarter  mile  south  of 
Route  926  (Street  Road). 

AUGUST 

1 to  6 — North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (Five  Years’  Affilia- 
tion) at  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

6 —  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Birmingham  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa.,  10:30  a.m.  and  2 p.m.  Lunch,  12:30  p.m.  Bring 
a box  lunch;  dessert  and  beverages  will  be  provided. 

7 —  The  descendants  of  Maidencreek  Friends  gather  at 
Maidencreek  meeting  house  at  11  a.m.  for  worship  and  2 p.m. 
for  a group  gathering.  Bring  your  luncheon.  Please  notify 
all  descendants. 

7 — Appointed  meeting  at  3 p.m.  at  Huntington,  Pa. 

11 — Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Gwynedd.  Meeting  on 
Worship  and  Ministry,  3 p.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  4 p.m., 
followed  by  business  meeting;  “Youth  Projects  in  U.S.A.,” 
address  by  Olcutt  Sanders,  7 p.m. 
vll  to  14 — Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  McNabb,  111. 

13  to  16 — North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative), 
Cedar  Grove,  N.  C. 

13 — Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Burlington,  N.  J.; 
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10:30,  worship  and  ministry;  1:30,  meeting  for  worship,  fol- 
lowed by  business  session.  Lunch  furnished  by  Burlington 
Friends. 

14 — Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Amawalk,  near  York- 
town  Heights,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

/1 8 to  21 — Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Pendleton,  Indiana. 

18  to  21 — Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  at  Prescott,  Arizona. 

19  to  21 — Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  Conference  at  Pendle 
Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.  Program  available  from  Pendle  Hill. 

27  to  28 — Annual  reunion  of  Camp  Meade  C.  O.’s  of  World 
War  I at  Rhodes  Grove  Camp,  seven  miles  south  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.  Further  information  from  Cleason  J.  Forry,  815 
Broadway,  Hanover,  Pa. 

BIRTHS 

KIMMELL — On  July  4,  1955,  to  Frank  and  Jeanne 
Chamoulaud  Kimmell  of  Media,  Pa.,  a daughter  named 
Wendy  Anne.  The  mother  is  a member  of  Providence  Meet- 
ing, Media,  Pa. 

RAYPORT — On  June  22,  1955,  to  Mark  and  Shirley  Fer- 
guson Rayport  of  Montreal,  Canada,  a son  named  Stephen 
Gregory.  The  father  is  a member  of  Fifteenth  Street  Meet- 
ing, New  York  City. 

SPENCER — On  July  7,  1955,  to  Ellsworth  and  Dorris  Pen- 
rose Spencer  of  Neshaminy,  Pa.,  the  fourth  child  and  first 
daughter  named  Elizabeth  Dorris.  The  mother  is  a member 
of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting.  Elizabeth  Dorris  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  Jessie  D.  Penrose  and  the  late  William  Penrose 
of  Neshaminy,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  and  of  John  and  Vina 
Spencer  of  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

MARRIAGE 

HOUGHTON-SNIVELY— On  July  16,  1955,  at  Media 
Friends  meeting  house,  Media,  Pa.,  Jeanne  Marie  Snively, 
daughter  of  Donald  L.  and  Marie  E.  Snively,  of  Media,  and 
George  L.  Houghton,  son  of  Willard  F.  and  Sara  N.  H. 
Houghton,  Media.  The  bride  and  groom  are  members  of 
Media  Meeting. 

DEATHS 

BROWN — On  July  15,  1955,  at  his  home  in  Caldwell, 
Idaho,  King  Brown,  son  of  the  late  J.  Quimby  Brown  and 
Mary  K.  Brown.  He  is  survived  by  a son,  Clark  Quimby,  and 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Allison  and  Mrs.  Peter  Hamon. 
He  was  a birthright  member  of  Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting. 

RHOADS — On  July  10,  1955,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Har- 
riet Masters,  widow  of  Joseph  Rhoads,  formerly  of  Moylan, 
Pa.,  aged  97  years.  For  many  years  she  was  an  elder  of 
Springfield  Meeting,  Pa. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  AT  LEAST  THREE  WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS,  giving  both  old  and  new  addresses.  If  you  are  going  to  be  away  from  home 
for  only  a short  time  please  notify  your  local  post  office  instead,  so  that  your  Friends 
Journals  may  be  held  there  until  your  return.  Otherwise  they  will  be  sent  back  to  us, 
causing  confusion  about  your  correct  address  and  unnecessary  expense  for  extra  postage. 
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REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423 
State  Street;  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 


BOULDER,  COLORADO  — Meeting  for 
worship,  10  a.m.  Address  variable;  for 
information  call  Hillcrest  2-3757. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAKBRIDOE,  MASSACHUSETTS  — 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  — The  57th  Street 
Meeting  of  all  Friends.  Sunday  worship 
hour,  11a.m.  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Monthly  meeting  (following 
6 p.m.  supper  there)  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


BES  MOINES,  IOWA — Friends  Meeting, 
801  Forest  Avenue,  Library  entrance. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  United  Meeting, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLINOIS — Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.  — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144 
South  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
EVergreen  9-4345. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI — Penn  Valley 
Meeting  each  Sunday  at  306  West  39th 
Avenue.  Unprogrammed  worship  at  6 p.m. 
Visiting  Friends  always  welcome.  For  in- 
formation call  JA  1556. 


LANCASTER,  FA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house.  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 
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LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. — Manhasset  Meet- 
ing. Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11:15  a.m.  at  Neigh- 
borhood House,  428  S.  First  Street.  Tele- 
phone BE  7110. 


LYNN,  MASS.  — Visiting  Friends  wel- 
comed for  worship,  July -August,  10  a.m., 
20  Phillips  Avenue,  off  Lewis  Street,  Route 
1-A.  Telephone  Lynn  2-3379. 


MANASQUAN,  N.  J. — First-day  school, 
10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


MERION,  FA. — Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  School  at  10:00  a.m. 
Meeting  for  worship  at  11:00  a.m.  Richard 
P.  Newby,  Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue 
South.  Phone  WA  6-9675. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship Sundays,  11  a.m.,  Room  216,  Y.W.C.A., 
1355  Dorchester  Street  West;  telephone 
PL  1920  or  PL  8967. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  — Friends 
meeting  each  Sunday.  For  information 
telephone  WA  5890  or  UP  8245W. 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA  — Orange 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, East  Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meet- 
ings, 8 p.m.,  the  second  Fourth-day  of 
each  month. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  Grant  Fraser,  Clerk,  1221  East 
Edgemont. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.— Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA — 

Meetings  for  worship. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  10:30  a.m. 
Race  Street  and  12th  Street  held  jointly 
at  20  S.  12th  St.,  10:30  a.m. 

Byberry:  Southampton  Road,  one  mile 
east  of  Roosevelt  Boulevard,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill:  100  East  Mermaid  Lane, 
10:30  a.m. 

Frankford:  meetings  held  jointly  at  Unity 
and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 

Germantown:  Coulter  and  Greene 

Streets  and  Fair  Hill  held  jointly  at 
47  West  Coulter  Street,  11  a.m. 


SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO  — Friends 
meeting  for  worship  at  Garcia  Street 
Club,  569  Garcia  St.,  First-days,  11  a.m. 
Also  First-day  school  and  care  of  infants. 


SCARSDALE,  NEW  YORK — United  meet- 
ing for  worship,  First-days  at  11  a.m., 
Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting,  133  Popham 
Road.  Clerk,  Frances  B.  Compter,  17 
Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY — Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040 W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA  — Friends  Meeting, 
129  North  Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745 
East  5th  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS — Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  4-3887. 


WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR  for 
Jeanes  Hospital,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Send  qualifications  with  photograph 
and  salary  expected  to  P.  O.  Box  766,  New- 
town, Bucks  County,  Pa. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  experienced  as 
housekeeper,  for  elderly  couple.  Own  room 
and  bath,  comfortable  home.  Call  Victor 
8-2275. 


SUPERVISORY  HOUSEKEEPER  for  In- 
firmary Building  of  the  Friends  Boarding 
Home,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Experience  in 
handling  older  people  desirable.  Address 
Supt.,  400  N.  Walnut  St. 


TO  BUY — Works  of  Edward  Burrough,  in 
Folio,  1672.  J.  Beondo,  108-01  101  Ave„ 
Richmond  Hill  19,  N.  Y. 


AVAILABLE 


2d-FLOOR  APARTMENT,  S East  Felton 
Avenue,  Ridley  Park;  four  rooms  and 
bath;  central  location;  $60  per  month. 
Charles  Palmer,  714  Edgmont  Avenue. 
Chester.  Pa. 


LAKE  PAUPAC,  loveliest  spot  in  Pocono 
Mountains:  furnished  cottage,  5 bedrooms, 
2 baths;  August.  Write  R.  Bye,  Green- 
town,  Pa. 


CRETH  & SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 

324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 


LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


FOR  SALE:  Residences  of  6 or  8 fur- 
nished, occupied,  hskpg.  apartments,  oil 
heat,  near  U.  of  Pa.  and  Drexel.  Suitable 
for  student  couples.  Small  down  payment. 
Owner  willing  to  keep  mortgage.  Available 
at  once.  Box  C59  Friends  Journal,  or 
phone  Phila.,  Pa.,  EV  6-2438. 
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Serving  the  Society  of  Friends  for  62 
years,  George  School  offers  personalized  in- 
struction, a basic  grounding  in  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  and  a broad  experience  in 
democratic  living  for  440  boys  and  girls  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve. 

For  further  information,  please  write: 

PRINCIPAL  RICHARD  McFEELY,  Box  351 
George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


1799-WESTTOWN  SCHOOL-1955 

“In  the  midst  of  the  distractions  of  present  day  life,  young  people 
often  find  it  difficult  to  focus  their  activities  in  the  direction  of  a single, 
integrated  pattern.  At  Westtown,  where  these  distractions  are  at  a mini- 
mum, a student  has  the  advantage  of  becoming  a member  of  a large, 
closely-knit  community — Quotation  from  School  Catalogue. 

APPLICATIONS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1956 

For  a catalogue  or  further  information,  please  write: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  BOX  1000,  WESTTOWN,  PA. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


Our  deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  Monday. 
Instructions  regarding  advertising  MUST 
be  in  our  hands  before  that  time. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
live  a creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school — Grades  7-12.  Day  school— Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


THE  S1DWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  — College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

Member  of  

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  ’A-acre 
lot,  $11,990  and  up.  Also  4-bedroom  houses, 
$13,400.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Call  ELmwood  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 

TREY0SE,  PA. 

PINKING  SHEARS 

ONLY  $1.95  POSTPAID.  Chromium  plated, 
precisian  made.  Manufacturer's  Christmas 
overstock.  Guaranteed  $7.95  value  or  money 
refunded.  Order  by  mail.  LINCOLN  SURPLUS 
SALES,  1704  W.  FarweR  Ave.,  Chicago  26. 
Ittlnois. 

The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 

PRINTING 

10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Evergreen  6-6028 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  call  Hugo 
Bourdeau  (GRanite  6-5092)  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 

SUNSET  VIEW  HOUSE 

Clean  and  simple  accommodations  in  the 
Catskills  for  guests.  Quiet  and  wholesome 
atmosphere.  H.  & C.  water  in  every  room. 
With  or  without  board.  Cooking  facilities 
provided  if  required. 

MARQUARDT,  sunset  view  house, 
arkville,  n.  y. 
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OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


1896  1955 

Back  Log  Camp,  Inc. 

Sabael,  N.  Y.,  on  Indian  Lake 
In  the  Adirondacks 

Back  Log  Camp  opened  its  60th 
year  on  July  1,  1955,  and  will  close 
September  6.  The  family  of  the 
founders,  Thomas  K.  and  Caroline 
C.  Brown,  of  Westtown  School,  are 
on  hand  as  usual  to  staff  the  camp. 

Here  we  run  three-day  canoe  or 
mountain  trips,  picnics  to  the  small 
outlying  ponds,  moonlight  island 
suppers,  fishing  excursions  and 
swimming  parties. 

Those  wishing  rest  sunbathe  on 
the  dock,  float  about  in  a canoe 
with  a book,  or  take  short  walks 
about  the  near  wilderness. 

ADDRESS:  MR.  AND  MRS.  HENRY  J.  CADBURY 
SABAEL,  NEW  YORK 


17-Jewel  WATCHES 

ONLY  $14.95  POSTPAID 

Finest  Swiss  Manufacture.  Gold 
plated.  Beautiful  Radiant  Dial.  Shock 
& Water  resistant.  Lifetime  crystal. 
Expansion  bracelet,  fits  any  size 
wrist.  $75.00  value.  Sacrifice.  Manu- 
facturer’s Christmas  overstock. 

You  examine  these  watches. 

Wear  them  at  our  risk.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Order 
by  mail.  Specify  men’s  or  ladies’. 

Lincoln  Surplus  Sales 

1704  W.  PARWELL  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  56,  II, E. 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING  • 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered,  Representative 


Serving  you  since  1865,  Provident  Mutual 
now  offers  protection  against  another 
major  economic  hazard  of  life  — disability 
resulting  from  accident  or  sickness. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


cA  Private  hospital' 


catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 

Director 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED  ? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lanadowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi- 
dends. Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  starting  with  as  little  as  $1.00.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fred  A.  Werner,  President 


MORRISVIllE  ANO  BRISTOL,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 
GEO.  E D W.  OTTO.  IMS.  R O B T.  C.  CROWEll,  v IMS 


AMERICAN  PLAN  • 3 PERFECT  MEALS 


125  modern  rooms* Nearest  to 
all  social  and  vacation  activities. 

• Cape  May's  choicest  beach  at 
your  door*  Unrestricted  parking 

• Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

William  M.  Nefzger,  Manager  . 


FRIENDS  ARCH  ST.  CENTRE 

304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

| A FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 

Rooms  with  running  water;  some 
with  bath.  Lunch  served  daily;  also 
dinner  parties  and  group  parties 
arranged.  Phone:  MA  7-2025 


OAK WOOD 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

A small  community  which  emphasizes 
sincerity,  simplicity,  and  inner  disci- 
pline in  its  human  relationships. 

GRADES  9 TO  12  INCLUSIVE 
For  additional  information  write 

William  W.  Clark,  Principal 

OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  45  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


MOVING 

and 


STORAGE 


Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 


Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


QUAKER 

2501  Germantown  Ave. 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 
BAIdwin  9-0400 


DR.  EMMA  G.  HOLLOWAY 


FRIENDS  HOME 

V/AYNESVILLE.  OHIO 


PARRISH  & CO. 

James  E.  Fyfe  * Irvin  B.  Boyd 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

FYFE  & BOYD 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 

FUNERAL  HOME 

1421  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

• 

KIttenhouse  6-5800 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 

Write  or  telephone 

Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 

Representative 

* Member  Germantown  Meeting. 

Ten  million  people,  it  is  estimated,  join  daily  in  Bible  reading, 
prayer  and  meditation  through  The  Upper  Room.  You  are 
invited  to  become  a part  of  this  world-wide  fellowship  of  Chris- 
tains  who,  in  private  devotions  and  at  the  family  altar,  find 
help  and  inspiration  to  meet  the  problems  of  each  new  day. 

From  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Christian  men  and  women  of 
fifty  different  countries  come  the  meditations  for  the  September- 
October  number.  Together  they  call  to  Christians  everywhere 
to  join  in  worship.  Here  is  an  effective  invitation  to  world 
Christian  fellowship— an  outstanding  evidence  of  the  worth  of 
the  missionary  endeavor.  Begin  now  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
daily  devotions  through  this  special  issue  of  The  Upper  Room. 

The  September-October  issue,  the  annual  World  Christian 
Fellowship  number,  is  printed  in  26  languages  (30  editions) . 
If  your  church  or  club  is  not  already  getting  a supply  of  The 
Upper  Room,  begin  this  service  to  your  members  now. 


Ten  or  more  copies  to  one  address , 5 cents  per  copry.  Single 
copies,  10  cents.  Individual  subscriptions,  direct  to  your  home 
by  mail,  50  cents  per  year.  Special  Air  Mail  Edition  for  Service 
men  and  youth,  same  prices.  Spanish,  50  cents  per  year.  Other 
language,  $ 1.00  per  year.  English  Braille,  $2.00  per  year. 


The  world’s  most  widely  used  devotional  guide 


30  Editions  — 26  Languages 


1908  GRAND  AVENUE 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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HE  works  of  nature  and 
the  works  of  revelation  dis- 
play religion  to  mankind  in 
characters  so  large  and  visible 
that  those  who  are  not  quite 
blind  may  in  them  see  and 
read  the  first  principles  and 
most  necessary  parts  of  it  and 
from  thence  penetrate  into 
those  infinite  depths  piled 
with  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge. 
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Internationally  Speaking 

TWO  domestic  events  with  interesting  international 
repercussions — as  well  as  domestic  consequences  of 
some  importance — are  (1)  the  dropping  of  the  perjury 
charges  against  Professor  Owen  Lattimore  and  (2)  the 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Green  of  Rhode  Island,  with 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  as  one  of  the  co-sponsors,  to 
repeal  the  Silver  Purchase  Act. 

Silver  Purchase  and  Its  Results 
The  Silver  Purchase  Act  was  originally  passed  in 
1934.  Its  aim  was  to  benefit  the  silver-mining  industry 
in  the  United  States  by  requiring  the  U.  S.  government 
to  purchase  silver  at  a price  above  that  in  the  world 
market. 

One  of  the  unintended  results  of  the  Act  was  to 
attract  away  from  China  in  the  late  1930’s  the  silver 
that  was  the  backing  of  that  country’s  money.  The  in- 
flation that  followed,  added  to  the  years  of  disorder 
following  the  Revolution  of  1911  and  the  years  of 
Japanese  aggression  and  occupation,  helped  overwhelm 
the  Nationalist  government  headed  by  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

It  is  scarcely  an  oversimplification  to  say  that  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  helped  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  Nationalist  government  and  so  contributed  to  the 
Communist  victory  in  China. 

One  of  the  active  “silver”  Senators  instrumental  in 
putting  over  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  was  the  late  Pat 
McCarran,  Senator  from  Nevada.  Senator  McCarran 
was  bitterly  resentful  of  the  Communist  victory  in 
China.  Either  failing  to  recognize  or  hoping  to  conceal 
the  part  played  by  the  silver-purchase  policy  he  had 
supported  in  undermining  the  Chinese  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment, he  sought  for  evidence  that  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  had  been  permeated  by  Communist 
influence. 

I.  P.  R. 

The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  is  a voluntary  or- 
ganization of  people  interested  in  the  Pacific  region  and 
its  problems.  It  is  organized  in  a dozen  national  Coun- 
cils in  countries  lying  in  or  having  interests  in  the  Pacific 
region.  For  many  years  the  American  Council  was 
headed  by  Edward  C.  Carter,  well  known  to  many 
Friends,  a leader  in  Y.M.C.A.  work  in  France  in  the 
First  World  War  and  a leader  of  Russia  War  Relief  in 
the  Second  World  War.  Owen  Lattimore,  director  of 
the  Walter  Hines  Page  School  of  International  Rela- 
tions in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  did  field  work  in 
China  under  I.P.R.  in  the  early  1930’s  and  was  editor 
of  one  of  its  periodicals  from  1934  to  1941. 

Under  Senator  McCarran’s  leadership,  the  Internal 

( Continued  on  page  88) 
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Editorial  Comments 


A Christian  Amendment  to  the  Constitution? 

SEVERAL  Congressmen  have  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  resolutions  calling  for  a constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  have  the  Constitution 
recognize  the  “authority  and  law  of  Jesus  Christ,  Saviour 
and  Ruler  of  nations.”  The  final  adoption  of  such  con- 
stitutional change  requires  a two-thirds  majority  in 
House  and  Senate  and  ratification  by  conventions  in 
three  fourths  of  the  states.  A special  oath  will  be  pro- 
vided for  non-Christians.  The  leaders  in  the  Amend- 
ment Movement  are  Representative  Siler,  a Baptist  from 
Kentucky,  Congressman  Ashmore,  a Baptist  from  South 
Carolina,  and  Congressman  Utt,  a Presbyterian  from 
California.  Siler  asserts  that  the  greatest  deficiency  in 
our  present  Constitution  “lies  in  its  failure  to  recognize 
specifically  God  Almighty  and  America’s  definite  posi- 
tion as  a great  nation.”  He  believes  that  most  American 
people  are  “God-fearing  and  Christ-following”  and  that 
the  Constitution  must  rest  upon  “Jesus  Christ  as  the 
firm  rock  of  Ages  and  Saviour  of  the  world.” 

We  register  Mr.  Siler’s  convictions  with  the  respect 
due  to  any  religious  opinion  but  should  greatly  regret 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment.  An  automatic 
and  enforced  belief  can  never  produce  the  spirit  of  faith 
that  evolves  from  the  free  acceptance  and  voluntary 
obedience  of  the  believer.  The  history  of  Christianity 
is,  unfortunately,  also  the  history  of  enforced  creeds  and 
interminable  dissension.  The  diversion  of  energies  from 
the  true  task  of  Christian  living  is  one  of  the  major 
tragedies  of  our  faith  and  has  led  to  intolerance,  pride, 
and  uncharitable  conduct  toward  our  neighbor.  Chris- 
tianity as  a way  of  life  will  be  a more  convincing  mani- 
festation of  faith  than  any  solemn  deposition  in  a verbal 
statement.  The  great  peril  to  Christianity  is  poised  in 
th©  inertia  and  disloyalty  of  our  hearts.  Solemn  religious 
statements  are  likely  to  aggravate  it.  The  proposed 
amendment  is  bound  to  create  two  classes  of  citizens  at 
home,  as  the  suggested  alternate  form  of  oath  clearly 
indicates,  and  to  alienate  non-Christian  nations  abroad, 
many  of  which  are  loyal  and  fervent  adherents  to  an- 
cient religious  traditions. 


More  Than  a Game  of  Chess 

During  the  last  days  of  June  the  Soviet-American 
chess  tournaments  started  in  Moscow.  There  was  an 
opening  ceremony  at  the  Hall  of  Columns,  which  dis- 
played a huge  American  flag;  a band  played  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,”  and  to  the  delight  of  the  Russian 
audience,  Rosser  Reeves,  manager  of  the  American 
team,  recounted  the  four  previous  team  losses  to  the 
Russians  after  the  war.  He  said,  “I  would  like  to  utter 
a prayer  that  for  the  next  10,000  years  the  Russians  and 
Americans  will  meet  in  combat  no  greater  than  chess,” 
a remark  that  caused  storms  of  applause  from  the  Mos- 
cow audience.  The  hosts  also  gave  a lavish  banquet  to 
the  American  guests  on  July  4.  The  Russian  public 
followed  the  games  with  an  intense  interest,  such  as  the 
United  States  usually  reserves  for  baseball  games,  and 
celebrated  their  chess  heroes  accordingly.  This  is  an  old 
tradition  in  Russia,  where  a great  chess  player  has  always 
been  considered  a national  hero.  Players  like  the  phe- 
nomenal Alekhin  and  Bogolyubov,  the  chess  genius  some 
thirty  years  ago,  received  similar  acclaim.  Back  in  his- 
tory, when  Master  George  Turberville,  secretary  to  her 
Majesty’s  Ambassador  to  Ivan  the  Terrible,  published 
in  1568  a number  of  critical  letters  about  the  Muscovites, 
he  could  not  omit  his  praise  of  Russian  skill  in  playing 
chess.  He  wrote,  “The  common  game  is  chesse,  almost 
the  simplest  will  both  give  a checke  and  eke  a mate,  by 
practice  comes  their  skill.”  The  recent  occasion  came 
at  a time  when  the  smallest  contribution  to  interna- 
tional understanding  counted  greatly.  We  can  only  wish 
that  the  members  of  our  team  had  been  more  lucky.  But 
they  proved  to  be  good  losers,  and  both  parties  knew 
that  this  international  competition  ranked  as  more  than 
a game  of  chess  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  Russians 
and  Americans. 

In  Brief 

A delegation  of  Russian  churchmen  visiting  England 
disclosed  that  Billy  Graham,  American  evangelist,  will 
be  invited  to  the  Soviet  Union. — Gustav  Nystrom,  for- 
merly a Swedish  missionary  in  China,  has  been  invited 
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by  Chou  En-lai  to  return  to  China  “to  preach  the  gospel 
again.”  He  had  served  there  for  25  years  and  accom- 
panied Dag  Hammarskjold  to  Peking  for  the  negotia- 
tions about  the  release  of  American  prisoners. — The 
president  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
has  recommended  the  ordination  of  women  as  rabbis. — 
Residents  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  can  dial  Mulberry  5-3510 
to  receive  a half-minute  sermon  over  the  telephone.  It 
includes  an  invitation  to  pray  and  attend  church.  In  16 
weeks  no  fewer  than  500,000  calls  were  made. — About 
20,000  people  a year  commit  suicide  in  the  United 
States.  Social  and  religious  factors  are  important  in 
determining  the  suicide  rate.  In  Ireland  it  is  about 
three  per  100,000  a year;  in  New  York  State  it  is  about 
16. — The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  (World  Bank)  has  made  a loan  of  ten 
million  dollars  for  the  Lunersee  hydroelectric  project  in 
Austria,  a $15.9  million  loan  to  the  Colombian  National 
Railroad,  and  two  loans  totaling  $7.5  million  for  the 
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development  of  electric  power  in  Nicaragua. — In  July, 
Governor  Ribicoff,  Connecticut,  vetoed  a bill  that  would 
have  permitted  divorce  from  a spouse  confined  in  a 
mental  institution  for  five  years.  He  referred  to  the  in- 
creasing incidence  of  mental  illness,  the  need  for  finan- 
cial and  emotional  support  of  patients,  and  the  serious- 
ness of  the  marriage  vow  that  promises  loyalty  “in  sick- 
ness and  in  health.” — Religious  bookstores  have  in- 
creased over  the  past  few  years  from  a mere  sprinkling 
to  some  3,000. — Members  of  the  Minneapolis  Christian 
Youth  Council  have  collected  more  than  5,000  books  to 
help  establish  the  first  public  library  in  Lagos,  Nigeria. 
Their  effort  is  part  of  a nation-wide  “Books  for  Africa” 
campaign. — Four  American  Baptist  ministers  will  soon 
go  to  Russia  to  visit  Baptist  Congregations  there  and 
preach. — The  Genesee,  New  York,  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  has  voted  unanimously  to  call  upon 
all  Christian  Churches  to  make  Sunday,  August  7,  1955, 
a day  of  special  prayers  for  repentance  and  disarmament. 


Spiritual  Compensation 

By  JOHN  L.  AMMON 


MOST  of  us  have  either  experienced  or  witnessed 
the  phenomenon  of  physical  compensation,  the 
sixth  sense  of  the  blind,  the  maneuverability  of  those 
who  have  lost  one  or  both  limbs,  the  lip-reading  ability 
of  the  deaf.  An  orthopedic  surgeon  once  explained  to 
the  writer  how  a high  percentage  of  persons  have  limbs 
at  variance  in  length  and  how,  through  the  flexibility 
of  the  pelvis  and  spine,  we  compensate  for  this,  usually 
subconsciously,  and  do  not  limp.  A friend  who  lost  an 
arm  in  World  War  II  continually  amazes  me  with  the 
skill  and  good  use  he  now  makes  of  that  which  remains. 
This  physical  compensation  comes  only  to  the  degree 
of  the  intelligent  and  courageous  approach  of  the 
afflicted.  The  courage  most  certainly  must  come  through 
strong  religious  beliefs  and  prayer. 

While  we  may  marvel  at  examples  of  physical  com- 
pensation, this  phenomenon  is  somewhat  understand- 
able in  that  it  surges  from  a sense  of  “For  to  him  that 
is  joined  to  all  the  living  there  is  hope”  (Ecclesiastes 
9:4). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  phenomenon  of  spiritual 
compensation,  though  just  as  valid,  manifests  itself  more 
inwardly,  is  often  unknown  to  the  recipient,  and,  being 
God-given,  is  not  as  readily  recognized  or  subject  to 
analysis  as  physical  compensation.  We  receive  it  by  sub- 
jecting our  own  will  and  following  only  His.  The  more 
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we  do  so,  and,  in  the  measure  of  our  spiritual  growth 
in  continually  reappraising  and  changing  our  sense  of 
values,  the  more  we  are  compensated  for  that  which 
would  appear  to  be  lost  or  put  aside. 

This  is  not  a hurried  process  and  cannot  be  forced 
by  our  own  actions.  We  must  continually  heed  the  warn- 
ings of  John  Woolman  in  his  Journal:  “Oh!  how  safe, 
how  quiet  is  that  state,  where  the  soul  stands  in  pure 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  Christ,  and  a watchful  care  is 
maintained  not  to  follow  the  voice  of  the  stranger! 
Here  is  Christ  felt  to  be  our  own  shepherd;  and  under 
his  leading,  people  are  brought  to  a stability.  And  where 
he  doth  not  lead  forward,  we  are  bound  in  the  bonds 
of  pure  love  to  stand  still  and  wait  upon  God.” 

Further,  it  comes  from  pure  love,  a love  which  leaves 
the  ninety  and  nine  sheep  in  the  wilderness  to  seek  the 
one  which  is  lost;  a love  with  no  traces  of  self-seeking; 
a love  completely  self-giving  for  the  welfare  of  others; 
a continuing  love  even  after  failures  and  betrayals;  a 
love  meeting  with  indifference,  ingratitude,  barrenness, 
rejection,  bitterness,  pain,  temptations,  weariness,  and 
doubtings. 

Mary  apparently  understood  this  in  the  "Martha 
and  Mary  in  contrast”  story  in  Luke’s  Gospel:  “Martha, 
thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things;  But 
one  thing  is  needful;  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good 
part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her”  (Luke 
10:4L  42). 
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Material  Substance 

Speaking  specifically  in  a material  sense,  John  Wool- 
man  was  well  aware  of  this  compensation,  and  he  words 
it  beautifully  in  his  Journal:  “There  is  harmony  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  Divine  work  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
He  who  leads  them  to  cease  from  those  gainful  employ- 
ments which  are  carried  on  in  the  wisdom  which  is  from 
beneath,  delivers  also  from  the  desire  of  worldly  great- 
ness, and  reconciles  to  a life  so  plain  that  a little  suffices.” 
Excess  material  substance  was  always  a concern  of  John 
Woolman.  While  with  changing  conditions  in  modern 
times,  our  material  requirements  may  be  greater  than 
were  the  requirements  of  those  living  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  Woolman’s  basic  philosophy  nevertheless  still 
holds  true. 

Thy  Will  Be  Done 

In  the  matter  of  health,  the  writer  shares  a very  per- 
sonal observation,  though  doubtless  controversial,  that 
spiritual  compensation  comes  not  through  relief  of,  or 
from,  sickness  or  pain,  but  rather  by  that  still,  small, 
ineffable  voice  that  might  well  say  to  you,  as  in  the  same 
manner  it  said  to  Paul:  “It  is  enough  for  you  to  have 
my  grace;  It  is  in  weakness  that  my  power  is  fully  felt” 
(11  Cor.  12:9,  Moffatt  translation).  Then  somehow  the 
pain,  though  present,  is  not  completely  unbearable. 

A dear,  very  active  Friend  recently  suffered  a broken 
hip  and,  having  a bountiful  measure  of  spiritual  insight 
and  goodness,  withstood  the  inconvenience  and  pain 
beautifully.  This  Friend  remarked  in  substance,  when 
nearing  the  time  of  complete  recuperation,  “It  is  nice 
to  be  well  again,  but  what  unspeakable  joys  came  dur- 
ing the  extra  hours  I had  for  meditation,  reading,  and 
feeling  the  warm  response  of  friends.”  Nothing  was  said 
of  personal  discomfort,  inconvenience,  expense,  or  pain. 
These  were  certainly  present,  but  apparently  His  power 
was  felt  above  them. 

Paralleling  spiritual  growth  is  the  desire  to  serve 
humanity  to  the  best  of  our  means.  We  need  not  speak 
here  of  the  inward  satisfaction  the  “good  deed  done” 
gives  us.  Throughout  the  years  many  who  served  with 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  most  surely 
have  felt  they  learned  much  more  than  they  taught, 
received  much  more  than  they  gave. 

The  ultimate  in  this  type  of  spiritual  compensation 
is  to  be  had  by  the  facing  of  death  of  self,  or  someone 
most  loved,  with  complete  resignation.  Thy  will  be 
done!  Again,  from  Him  come  reconciliation  and  for- 
titude and  a feeling  of  inward  joy  of  the  sort  that  no 
one  can  explain  or  really  comprehend.  Such  are  the 
fruits  of  complete  acceptance  of  His  will  for  us  in  this 
unfinished  universe. 

Spiritual  compensation?  Yes.  Underneath  the  ever- 


lasting arms  are  to  be  had  “tranquillity  in  tumult;  soli- 
tude in  company;  light  in  darkness;  forgetfulness  in 
pressure;  vigor  in  despondency;  courage  in  fear;  resist- 
ance in  temptation;  peace  in  war;  quiet  in  tribulation” 
(A  Guide  to  True  Peace).  What  more  could  man  desire? 

Stephen 

By  Erminie  Huntress  Lantero 
“And  they  stoned  Stephen” — but  he  saw  the  Lord 
shining  beyond  the  crushing  blows  of  pain, 
sustaining  him,  first  follower  to  the  cross. 

“Father,  forgive  them — ” Stephen  did  not  remember, 
nor  did  he  repeat  the  words;  rather  he  forgave 
the  present  tormenters  out  of  that  same  spirit, 
then  slipped  away  from  the  poor  beaten  body 
into  the  heaven  awaited  by  believers. 

The  radiant  Master’s  face  all-satisfying 
he  saw  no  more;  but  pearly  gates,  gold  streets, 

Monarch  on  throne  and  elders  twenty-four, 
a stiffly  standing  Lamb  that  had  been  slain, 
adorned  with  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes. 

Under  the  altar  were  the  souls  of  martyrs — 

Jews  from  before  and  Christians  coming  after — 
pleading  with  God  in  melancholy  cadence, 

“How  long,  O Lord,  how  long? 

Avenge  our  blood  on  those  who  dwell  on  earth!” 

And  angels  answered,  “Rest  yet  for  a time.” 

Stephen  had  died  in  faith;  but  now  he  trembled. 

“But  Thou  art  gone,”  he  cried.  “Thou,  Lord,  art  hidden 
behind  too-human  symbols  of  desire. 

Ah,  when  these  children  find  Thee  in  the  symbols, 
then  are  the  symbols  great;  but  I find  Thee  not. 

Where  man  still  seeks  in  hate  to  shed  man’s  blood, 
the  symbol’s  beauty  turns  to  tawdriness; 
and  even  after  death,  do  human  souls, 
persistent  image-makers,  still  construct 
and  reconstruct  their  worlds  of  mixed  desire? 

It  was  not  this  I died  on  earth  to  know! 

I love  Thee  more  than  whoever  rules  this  heaven, 
though  saying  this  I die  a second  death.” 

He  stood  forlorn  upon  a darkened  crossroad: 
then  saw  his  Master  somewhat  farther  on, 
waiting  for  him,  and  speaking. 

“You  are  the  first,  my  Stephen,  who  has  seen 

that  after  death  there  is  a longer  road 

even  than  that  before;  the  road  ends  not 

till  all  who  take  it  willingly  come  to  judgment, 

those  who  inflicted  wounds,  those  who  were  wounded. 

Each  will  awake,  the  violent  and  his  victim, 

to  shattering  pain,  the  burning  and  the  melting, 

as  each  knows  how  the  other  felt,  and  why, 

and  from  that  knowledge,  will  forgive  each  other.” 
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Friends  Visiting  Russia 

THE  delegation  of  American  Friends  visiting  the  Soviet 
Union  (Friends  Journal,  July  16,  page  39)  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  east  of  Moscow  to  visit  Pensa,  an  industrial 
town  where  the  making  of  bicycles,  watches,  paper  and  textile 
machinery  are  the  primary  industries.  There  was  also  some 
small  amount  of  private  industry  and  marketing.  Pensa, 
“whose  atmosphere  is  not  too  different  from  an  American 
small  town,”  is  the  provincial  capital;  the  local  museum  con- 
tained exhibits  of  material  related  to  a good  many  famous 
people  who  have  lived  there  (Lermontov,  Belinsky,  Leskov, 
Lenin’s  father,  etc.).  The  cultural  life  of  the  town  and  its 
welfare  institutions,  including  a modern  400-bed  hospital, 
schools,  and  libraries  impressed  the  visitors  as  pleasant  and 
adequate. 

Friends  also  visited  the  Kirov  collective  farm  at  Besso- 
novka,  where  1,000  workers  are  employed  in  raising  onions, 
tending  a herd  of  500  cattle,  caring  for  other  livestock,  and 
cultivating  orchards.  Soviet  farms  with  their  amply  available 
manpower  seem  especially  intent  on  making  the  best  of  their 
machinery.  Each  farm  family  has  a private  garden  plot  of 
land,  the  produce  of  which  they  can  sell  in  the  free  coopera- 
tive market.  The  farms  seem  to  attract  city  labor,  and  farm 
laborers  may  apply  for  city  jobs  if  they  are  so  inclined.  A 
tractor  driver’s  wage  is  higher  than  a schoolteacher’s  basic 
salary.  There  was  a general  air  of  prosperity  about  the  farm 
community,  although  building  methods  of  private  dwelling 
seemed  still  antiquated.  A very  large  library  served  the  farm- 
ing community.  Three  fourths  of  the  books  were  Soviet 
literature.  A catalogue  of  “recommended  books”  gave  evi- 
dence of  “firm  intellectual  paternalism.” 

Friends  attended  in  Pensa  a two-hour  Sunday  meeting  for 
worship  in  the  Baptist  Church.  The  minister,  his  assistant, 
and  an  able  lay  preacher  gave  short  sermons  to  the  250  to 
300  attenders.  A dinner  afterwards  conveyed  the  air  of  warm 
fellowship  and  gave  Friends  an  opportunity  of  visiting  a 
private  home.  A deep  desire  for  peace  was  expressed  every- 
where and  was  obviously  sincere.  One  of  the  two  local  Ortho- 
dox churches,  about  half  filled  at  an  afternoon  service,  was 
found  to  be  in  good  repair  and  in  setting  and  practice  re- 
minded the  two  visiting  Friends  of  the  prerevolutionary 
atmosphere.  Formerly  there  had  been  22  churches  in  Pensa, 
a good  many  of  which  are  now  used  for  other  purposes. 

Stalingrad  impressed  Friends  “as  a vigorous  growing  city, 
literally  arisen  out  of  its  ruins.”  It  has  a beautiful  department 
store,  and  everything  points  to  the  impression  “that  things 
are  booming  here.”  Steel,  timber,  medical  supplies,  hospital 
equipment,  and  tractors  are  the  products  of  the  main  indus- 
tries. Provisions  for  cultural  education  and  enjoyment  were 
remarkable.  Friends  interviewed  a judge  about  legal  proce- 
dures and  were  especially  interested  in  problems  of  divorce 
and  juvenile  delinquency. 

As  earlier  in  the  trip,  Friends  had  repeated  opportunities, 
when  traveling  by  boat  or  train,  for  an  informal  but  searching 
exchange  of  impressions  and  ideas  with  Russians  of  all  walks 
of  life.  There  was  hardly  a topic  which  the  Russians  did  not 
mention,  and  McCarthy  as  well  as  American  comics  was  more 
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than  once  touched  upon.  William  Edgerton  and  Wroe  Alder- 
son  had  a special  occasion  of  this  kind  on  a boat  trip,  during 
which  they  were  impressed  by  the  open-minded  manner  in 
which  Russian  interviewers  received  their  candid  statements 
on  American  free  enterprise. 

In  Kiev  Friends  had  contacts  with  the  Old-Believers,  a 
segment  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  whose  22  million  members 
have  maintained  ancient  liturgies  and  rites.  But  Friends 
sensed  everywhere  among  the  Baptists  a greater  spiritual  re- 
silience. The  Kiev  Baptist  group  counted  many  young  people 
among  their  members,  and  much  in  their  informal  service 
reminded  Friends  of  the  freedom  in  a Quaker  meeting.  The 
Jewish  group  at  Kiev,  numbering  150,000,  assured  Friends  of 
their  complete  and  newly  won  freedom,  contrasting  it  with 
the  oppression  before  the  revolution  and  during  the  German 
occupation.  Kiev  appeared  to  Friends  “the  most  beautiful 
city”  they  saw  in  Russia;  it  was  quite  European  in  its  atmos- 
phere. 

There  were  further  visits  in  Minsk  (tractor  plants  and  a 
large  collective  farm  were  outside  the  city),  and  contacts  with 
union  officials.  Hugh  Moore  and  Stephen  Cary  spent  over 
a week  visiting  Tashkent,  Alma  Alta,  and  Akmolinsk  near 
the  China  boarder.  Apart  from  inspecting  more  collective 
farms  and  huge  textile  combines  there,  they  witnessed  strange 
combinations  of  modern  city  life  and  a primitive  oriental 
style  of  living.  Everywhere  people  seemed  rugged  and  happy 
in  these  frontier  quarters  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  reception 
by  Baptist  groups  in  the  three  places  was  most  cordial.  Friends 
were  overwhelmed  by  emotional  expressions  of  friendship  and 
good  will. 

Before  departing  from  Moscow,  Friends  took  leave  of  for- 
eign office  officials,  the  American  Embassy,  and  Swedish  Em- 
bassy personnel.  They  left  Moscow  on  July  2 to  stop  briefly 
at  the  Berlin  Center  of  Friends. 

We  hope  to  publish  an  evaluation  of  this  momentous 
journey  at  a later  date. 

(Our  two  reports  were  prepared  by  the  staff  of  Friends 
Journal  from  A.F.S.C.  material  containing  considerably  more 
detail.  Quotations  are  taken  from  the  text  of  these  reports. — 
Editors ) 

The  Meeting  House 

By  Ann  Ruth  Schabacker 

The  sound  of  silence  lies  within  this  place, 

Cool  to  the  fevered  heart  as  a fan  in  the 
heat  of  the  day; 

And  to  the  mind’s  chill  uncertainties 
warm  as  a fire 

In  the  lonely  watches  of  the  night. 

Before  and  after  ride  the  furies; 

Here  is  the  eye  of  calm  within  our  storm; 

Here  the  long,  timeless  tides  of  all  men’s 
consciousness 

Break  at  our  feet. 
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At  Kaimosi  and  Nairobi,  Kenya 

By  Douglas  and  Dorothy  Steere 

AT  Kisumu,  we  were  met  by  Fred  Reeves,  the  new  secretary 
of  the  Friends  Africa  Mission  staff,  and  a number  of  his 
fine  colleagues,  and  were  taken  to  the  Friends  Mission  at 
Kaimosi.  Dr.  Emlen  Stokes  spent  a good  deal  of  his  visit  with 
Horst  Rothe  and  Wilbur  Beeson,  our  mission  doctors,  in  going 
over  the  whole  medical  situation  at  the  hospital,  and  in  dis- 
cussing Horst  Rothe’s  plans  for  a really  basic  pilot-plant 
attack  on  African  tuberculosis  that  has  until  now  been  so  badly 
neglected  in  Kenya. 

Tuberculosis  Project 

Horst  Rothe,  the  brilliant  German  Quaker  physician  who 
is  beginning  his  second  term  of  service  at  Kaimosi,  has  pro- 
posed a program  that  consists  of  building  a new  hospital 
surgical  ward  for  24  tuberculosis  patients,  to  be  backed  by 
20  small  recuperation  cottages  that  will  each  take  4 or  5 
patients  for  the  long  12-  to  18-month  period  of  recuperation. 
Materials  for  building  each  of  these  cottages  are  estimated  to 
cost  about  $900.  Individual  Quaker  Meetings  in  U.S.A.  and 
England  are  being  asked  to  undertake  to  raise  the  materials 
for  a cottage.  It  is  hoped  that  the  labor  can  be  supplied  by  a 
mixed  team  of  work  campers  which  will  have  as  its  nucleus  a 
small  team  of  American,  British,  and  Continental  Quakers 
who  will  come  out  in  July  1955  and  remain  for  two  years, 
and  that  younger  members  of  the  East  African  Yearly  Meeting 
will  be  drawn  to  join  with  them  for  short  periods  to  get  these 
buildings  erected. 

The  plan  also  includes  the  further  rehabilitation  of  an  old 
60-acre  abandoned  coffee  shamba  on  the  mission’s  1,000  acres 
of  land,  which  will  give  employment  to  the  patients  during 
their  recuperation.  . . . 

At  a reception  given  to  welcome  the  Kenneth  Goom  fam- 
ily, who  have  come  out  from  England  to  join  the  mission  staff 
(and  Kenneth  to  supervise  the  vast  educational  network  of 
Friends  schools  that  have  40,000  African  children  in  them), 
Dr.  Emlen  Stokes  presented  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Monthly  Meet- 
ing’s check  to  cover  the  materials  for  one  recuperation  cottage 
and  to  make  a start  on  a second.  After  his  gracious  words  of 
encouragement  to  Horst  Rothe,  the  latter  replied  and  told  of 
two  or  three  other  Meetings  who  had  pledged  cottages  and 
announced  that  the  cottages  would  be  given  the  names  of  the 
Meetings  which  donated  them  as  a happy  reminder  of  their 
concern.  It  is  scarcely  thinkable  that  Horst  Rothe  could 
undertake  this  added  work  without  the  excellent  assistance  of 
Wilbur  Beeson,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  one  more  doctor 
may  join  them.  . . . 

Kenya’s  present  Mau  Mau  emergency  has  so  disastrously 
drained  the  financial  resources  of  the  colony  that  the  officials 
have  not  been  able  to  advance  enough  for  the  current  oper- 
ating cost  of  the  whole  project,  but  they  are  so  keenly  inter- 
ested that  they  are  willing  to  pay  half  of  the  cost  of  the 
24-bed  surgical  ward  and  half  of  the  operating  budget  until 
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the  end  of  the  emergency,  when  they  hope  to  assume  it  all.  . . . 

Friends  Mission  at  Kaimosi 

A surge  of  fresh  life  has  come  to  the  Friends  Mission  at 
Kaimosi  with  the  Friends  Mission  Board’s  brave  willingness 
to  take  on  the  secondary  school,  which  the  government  has 
promised  to  build  for  them;  with  the  new  cooperation  with 
English  Friends  . . .;  and  with  the  added  increment  of  local 
authority  and  collaboration  with  the  East  African  Yearly 
Meeting  in  arriving  at  Mission  decisions.  I had  a good  visit 
with  Benjamin  Ngaira,  clerk  of  the  East  African  Yearly 
Meeting,  with  its  20,000  African  members,  and  found  him 
encouraged  by  these  steps  which  the  Friends  Mission  Board 
have  taken.  Friends  are  about  to  launch  a new  Quaker  paper 
in  Kenya,  and  we  had  a good  talk  with  the  editor-to-be. 

Fred  Reeves,  who  with  his  wife  Inez  has  come  out  from 
Indianapolis,  where  he  carried  through  to  a successful  com- 
pletion the  Flanner  House  Negro  Self-Help  Housing  project, 
is  proving  a tower  of  strength  as  secretary  and  guiding  genius 
to  the  whole  mission.  Pearl  Crist’s  fine  Friends  Girls  Boarding 
School  is  bursting  at  the  seams  with  170  girls,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  pressing  her  to  increase  beyond  the  threefold  expan- 
sion that  has  already  occurred  under  her  leadership.  . . . 

Nairobi  and  Projects  with  Kikuyu 

In  Nairobi  we  had  several  sessions  with  Denis  Moriarty, 
who  has  been  ably  negotiating  the  arrangements  for  a sub- 
stantial entry  into  the  critical  Kenya  Kikuyu  situation  on  the 
part  of  the  Friends  Service  Council  of  London.  We  met  four 
of  the  five  English  workers  that  are  to  go  to  work  among  the 
detained  “grey”  suspect  Kikuyu.  These  trainees  are  to  be  part 
of  a large  rehabilitation  scheme  60  miles  from  Nairobi.  . . . 

The  Friends  group  will  work  in  a camp  that  is  supplying 
these  suspected  Mau  Mau  under  continued  detention  for  both 
a vast  irrigation  project  that  will  bring  a new  area  of  land  into 
cultivation,  and  for  the  construction  of  African  villages  into 
which  the  detrainee  builders  can  then  bring  their  wives  and 
children  to  settle.  Whether  genuine  rehabilitation  is  possible 
under  these  circumscribed  conditions  of  detention  is  hard  to 
predict,  but  British  Friends  in  collaboration  with  workers  from 
other  Christian  groups  are  determined  to  give  it  a try. 

In  Nairobi,  the  municipal  government  in  collaboration 
with  the  Kenya  Council  of  Churches,  is  prepared  to  turn  over 
the  community  nurture  of  a number  of  municipal  locations 
(segregated  African  settlements)  to  religious  groups  who  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  work.  British  Friends  have  been 
assigned  a huge  new  location  that  is  being  set  up  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Nairobi  municipal  government  and  that  may 
house  in  all,  when  it  is  completed,  eight  to  ten  thousand  souls. 
The  Friends  are  to  build  a community  center  that  will  cost 
between  $30,000  and  $40,000,  well  over  half  of  which  is  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  federal  and  municipal  governments. 

This  center  will  contain  a meeting  room  for  the  East 
African  Friends,  who  number  about  500  in  Nairobi  and  who 
have  long  dreamed  of  a meeting  place  of  their  own  instead  of 
rented  premises  in  a Pentecostal  hall.  The  East  Africa  Yearly 
Meeting  has  contributed  $1,500  toward  their  meeting  room 
and  over  $400  in  maize  for  the  detained  Kikuyu  rehabilitation 
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project  that  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  team.  The  center  will 
also  house  the  East  African  Yearly  Meeting  pastor  and  will 
have  quarters  for  a British  couple  as  wardens  and  furnish 
rooms  for  one  or  two  guests.  It  will  contain  recreation  rooms, 
meeting  rooms,  and  all  of  the  apparatus  of  a community  set- 
tlement house  which  will  serve  this  entire  location.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  in  operation  by  early  1956,  and  present  plans 
would  invite  the  work  camp  team  from  Friends  Africa  Mission 
to  spend  a month  or  two  in  Nairobi  putting  the  final  touches 
to  the  grounds  of  the  project.  . . . 

Kenyans  believe  that  the  major  military  effort  will  be  over 
this  year.  . . . The  deeper  problem  of  bringing  the  millions 
of  Kikuyu  back  into  the  responsible  life  of  this  country  of  5i/2 
million  and  showing  them  a creative  future  in  a multiracial 
society  and  bringing  the  bitter  and  fearful  and  politically 
dispirited  white  community  into  a willingness  to  accept  genu- 
ine multiracial  control,  which  40,000  of  them  would  share  with 
over  5 million  Africans  and  with  120,000  Indians,  is  a moral 
and  political  and  economic  feat  of  gigantic  proportions. 

We  left  Nairobi  with  the  Stokes  for  Livingstone  in  North- 
ern Rhodesia  and  after  four  days  with  us  there,  they  went  on 
to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  a brief  visit  before  returning 
to  Rome  by  air  and  to  New  York  by  ship.  Their  company  was 
a fine  lift  to  us,  and  their  concern  for  Kaimosi  was  a great 
encouragement  to  the  staff. 

Friends  General  Conference 

FROM  June  16  to  19,  26  families  from  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings  together  with  a dozen  individ- 
ual leaders  gathered  at  Towson  State  Teachers  College  north 
of  Baltimore  for  the  biennial  Family  Institute  of  Friends 
General  Conference.  This  year’s  institute  was  arranged  in 
cooperation  with  the  Religious  Education  Committee  of  Bal- 
timore Yearly  Meeting.  In  the  final  session  on  the  last  day 
of  the  institute,  many  parents  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
value  of  the  experience  both  to  them  and  their  children. 

In  all,  there  were  53  children,  ranging  in  age  from  3 to 
12  years  old.  These  children  were  divided  into  five  different 
class  groups,  with  a planned  program  during  the  three  morn- 
ings of  the  institute  and  with  some  planning  for  the  evening. 
The  schedule  of  the  Family  Institute  called  for  adult  discus- 
sion groups  and  children’s  classes  in  the  morning,  afternoons 
free  for  recreation  or  rest  (with  children  under  the  care  of 
their  parents),  and  family  conversations  and  formal  addresses 
in  the  evening. 

The  two  speakers  this  year  were  Howard  Brinton  and 
Calvin  Keene.  Howard  Brinton  spoke  on  “Quaker  Family 
Life,”  describing  principally  the  characteristics  of  Quaker 
family  life  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  This  life  he  char- 
acterized as  simple,  open  to  the  leadings  of  a concern  for 
ministry  even  if  it  involved  extensive  travel,  and  having  the 
atmosphere  of  frankness  and  honesty,  both  within  the  family 
and  between  families.  Calvin  Keene,  speaking  on  “Friends 
and  Their  Minds,”  dealt  forthrightly  with  the  hesitancy  of 
Friends  to  get  into  the  area  of  theology.  He  claimed  that 
George  Fox  had  a theology  which  became  explicit  in  Barclay’s 


works,  and  that  actually  Friends  do  have  something  of  a creed. 
The  main  portion  of  his  address  was  devoted  to  an  outline 
of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  basic  religious  beliefs  of 
Friends. 

A unique  feature  of  the  Family  Institute  this  year  was  the 
holding  of  two  family  conversations  under  the  leadership  of 
Rachel  Davis  DuBois.  These  family  conversations  used  the 
technique  of  group  conversation  developed  by  Rachel  Davis 
DuBois,  and  in  these  particular  instances  focused  on  the 
experiences  of  the  members  of  the  group  when  they  were 
ten  years  old  and  the  experiences  of  parents  and  children 
when  they  were  going  to  meeting  or  to  church  at  approxi- 
mately the  age  of  eight.  In  these  completely  unprogrammed 
and  spontaneous  sessions,  the  older  children  and  parents  were 
able  to  find  a community  of  interest  and  experience. 

The  discussion  group  on  creative  family  relationships  was 
led  by  Hugo  A.  Bourdeau,  supervisor  of  Family  Life  Educa- 
tion in  the  Marriage  Council  of  Philadelphia  and  one  of  the 
counselors  for  the  Family  Relationships  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting.  The  group  attempted  to  analyze  the 
basis  for  marriage,  endeavoring  to  see  its  internal  strengths 
and  meanings  as  well  as  the  external  pressures  that  hold  it 
together.  The  concept  of  the  “we”  in  contrast  to  the  individ- 
ual’s sense  of  “I”  was  a basic  consideration  in  the  discussion 
group.  The  various  factors  in  marriage  over  which  the  couple 
have  some  control,  particularly  those  which  are  important 
for  a harmonious  relationship,  were  analyzed. 

Sam  Legg  of  Baltimore  Friends  School  provided  the  leader- 
ship for  the  discussion  group  on  testimonies  in  the  home. 
This  group  considered  the  problems  of  nonconformity  in  the 
community,  the  problem  of  pacifism  as  related  to  relationships 
in  the  family,  and  the  testimony  of  simplicity.  The  third  dis- 
cussion group  on  the  family  use  of  the  Bible,  led  by  Amelia 
Swayne,  concerned  itself  with  the  problem  of  making  the 
Bible  a helpful  resource  in  family  life.  Consideration  was 
given  to  the  various  books  which  can  help  parents  to  under- 
stand the  Bible  as  a piece  of  literature  and  as  the  record 
of  a people’s  growth  in  understanding  of  God  and  man’s 
relationship  to  God. 

Internationally  Speaking 

(Continued,  from  page  82) 

Security  Subcommittee  undertook  an  investigation  of 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  It  began  by  drama- 
tically “seizing”  back  files  of  the  Institute  “hidden”  in 
a barn  where  Mr.  Carter  was  giving  the  Institute  storage 
space.  Incidentally,  agents  of  the  Committee  made  a 
fine  mess  of  the  files.  With  Mr.  Carter’s  record  of  con- 
cern for  war  relief  in  Russia,  and  with  communism  a 
fact  in  Asia  that  any  student  of  that  part  of  the  worhj 
has  to  take  into  account,  it  was  easy  to  find  signs  of 
awareness  of  communism  in  the  files  and  work  of  the 
Institute.  The  Committee  refrained  from  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  Institute  is  an  organization  of  private 
people  seeking  to  inform  themselves  about  Asia  and  to 
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make  their  information  available  to  any  who  desire  it; 
the  Institute  does  not  advocate  any  policy. 

The  questioning  of  Professor  Lattimore  was  long  and 
hostile.  He  was  on  the  stand  12  days.  He  was  ques- 
tioned about  details  of  events  that  had  happened  from 
12  to  20  years  before.  The  questions  leaped  from  topic 
to  topic  with  little  apparent  connection.  He  was  re- 
peatedly forbidden  to  consult  documents  in  order  to 
make  accurate  information  fully  available.  Under  such 
circumstances,  inaccuracies  and  discrepancies  were  to 
be  expected.  The  preposterousness  of  calling  such  errors 
perjury  was  revealed  when  the  Department  of  Justice 
twice  failed  to  draw  up  an  indictment  that  could  pass 
the  scrutiny  of  a Federal  Judge. 

Consequences 

The  “silver”  Senators  undoubtedly  had  no  intention 
of  aiding  the  spread  of  communism  by  undermining  the 
financial  structure  of  the  Nationalist  government  of 
China.  Neither  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  nor 
the  Department  of  Justice  intended  to  handicap  the 
United  States  in  its  relations  with  Western  Europe.  But 
responsible  English  papers  like  The  Spectator  and  The 
Manchester  Guardian  reflected  the  deep  concern  felt  by 
thoughtful  Englishmen  about  an  ally  whose  notions  of 
justice  seemed  so  subservient  to  political  considerations 
and  popular  excitement  as  the  Lattimore  case  indicated. 
And  the  collapse  of  the  currency  of  Nationalist  China 
was  an  unpleasant  reminder  that  our  domestic  actions 
may  have  foreign  consequences  which  we  dislike. 

It  is  interesting  to  wonder  whether  there  is  any 
parallel  between  the  release  of  Cardinal  Mindzenty  and 
the  dropping  of  the  charges  against  Professor  Lattimore 
as  atmosphere-clearing  gestures  before  the  recent  Geneva 
conference. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  Professor  Latti- 
more has  been  on  leave  with  full  salary  during  the  long 
ordeal,  has  done  a service  to  this  country  by  demon- 
strating that  academic  freedom,  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
opinion,  and  fair  play  are  not  forgotten  but  are  actively 
effective  in  the  United  States  today. 

July  25,  1955  Richard  R.  Wood 

An  Appeal 

THE  newest  committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
Friends  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  along  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Race  Relations,  recently  sent  out  to  all  Pennsyl- 
vania Monthly  Meetings  the  following  letter: 

To  Clerks  of  Monthly  Meetings: 

Will  your  Meeting  write  Governor  George  M.  Leader, 


asking  him  to  recall  the  warrant  of  extradition  in  the  case 
of  Edward  Brown?  Here  is  his  story: 

Born  in  Florida  about  forty  years  ago,  a Negro,  he  received 
no  schooling.  In  1937  he  went  from  Ohio  to  Macon,  Georgia, 
on  a visit.  According  to  his  uncontested  story,  he  hailed  a 
cab  to  take  him  to  a hospital  for  a seriously  injured  finger. 
Julius  Kemp,  also  a Negro,  disputed  his  right  to  this  cab  and 
attempted  to  cut  Brown  with  a switch  blade  knife.  Brown 
pushed  him  away,  and  the  attacker  was  cut  in  the  neck  by 
his  own  knife  in  his  own  hand.  The  cab  driver  took  both  to 
a white  hospital,  where  they  were  kept  waiting  two  hours. 
Kemp  died  from  loss  of  blood.  Edward  Brown  was  charged 
with  murder,  advised  by  his  white  lawyer  to  plead  guilty  and 
serve  a short  term,  changed  his  plea  to  guilty  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment,  which  in  Georgia  means  the 
labor  camps. 

The  story  of  his  experiences  on  Georgia  chain  gangs  reads 
like  mediaeval  times:  among  them  were  beatings,  iron  picks 
riveted  to  his  ankles  so  that  they  cut  into  his  flesh  as  he 
walked,  exposure  in  the  sun  with  molasses  poured  over  his 
body  to  attract  insects.  He  escaped  three  times  and  twice  was 
sent  back.  He  has  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  acquired 
working  skills.  During  the  escape  periods,  evidence  estab- 
lishes, he  has  been  steadily  and  gainfully  employed  in  Cin- 
cinnati, San  Francisco,  and  Philadelphia.  Employers  commend 
his  industry,  sobriety,  and  loyalty.  The  FBI  arrested  him  in 
Philadelphia  in  1952.  At  Georgia’s  request,  Governor  Fine 
issued  a formal  warrant  for  his  extradition.  For  three  years 
he  has  been  in  Moyamensing  Prison  awaiting  final  decision 
on  his  case. 

David  Levinson,  a Philadelphia  lawyer,  has  worked  tire- 
lessly and  without  remuneration  to  avert  Brown’s  extradition. 
Theodore  Spaulding  and  Thurgood  Marshall  have  also  as- 
sisted. Judge  Levinthal  found  that  during  his  confinement  in 
Georgia  camps  Brown  had  been  subjected  to  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment,  and  if  returned  there  would  likely  be 
subjected  again  to  such  punishment.  However,  under  legal 
decisions  he  felt  compelled  to  order  his  return  to  Georgia. 
Pennsylvania’s  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  order;  Justice 
Musmanno  filed  a 24-page  dissenting  opinion.  The  case  is 
now  in  Governor  Leader’s  hands  on  a request  for  executive 
clemency. 

Florine  G.  Miller  and  Paul  A.  Lacey  have  visited  Edward 
Brown  in  Moyamensing  for  the  Civil  Liberties  Committee  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  become  deeply  concerned  with  his 
problem.  The  Warden,  Major  Ruch,  reports  him  a model 
prisoner,  responsible,  hard-working.  Further  information  will 
gladly  be  furnished  by  the  two  committees  sending  this  letter. 
Now  Edward  Brown  has  a chance  to  be  released  through 
action  by  Governor  Leader.  Expression  of  concern  by  Friends 
may  help. 

Sincerely, 

William  A.  Rahill, 

For  the  Friends  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
Elisabeth  S.  Harvey, 

J.  William  Blattenberger, 

For  the  Committee  on  Race  Relations 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Ranjit  M.  Chetsingh,  secretary  of  the  Friends  World  Com- 
mittee for  Consultation  since  May  of  last  year,  has  decided  to 
return  to  India  next  spring  on  the  expiration  of  the  two-year 
period  for  which  he  was  appointed.  He  expects  to  leave  the 
London  office  of  the  F.W.C.C.  not  later  than  the  end  of  next 
March.  In  line  with  a concern  of  the  F.W.C.C.,  Ranjit  and 
Doris  Chetsingh  expect  to  spend  several  weeks  in  Africa  on 
their  way  home  to  India. 

What  may  prove  to  be  an  historic  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  F.W.C.C.  was  held  at  Charney  Manor,  England, 
from  June  10  to  12,  when  the  future  of  the  F.W.C.C.  was 
discussed  in  detail.  Under  consideration  are  a change  of 
name  for  the  Committee  and  a change  in  the  character  of 
service  to  be  given  by  the  secretary. 

The  F.W.C.C.  believes  that  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion it  can  make  to  the  world  family  of  Friends  is  to  serve  as 
a means  of  communication.  The  Executive  envisions  the 
service  of  the  secretary  as  largely  “one  of  meeting  with  groups 
of  Friends  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  himself  playing 
an  important  part  in  this  sharing  of  thought  and  experience.” 
Such  a role  might  keep  the  secretary  away  from  his  office  for 
an  aggregate  of  half  of  each  year. 

These  subjects  and  related  matters  will  be  given  careful 
consideration  at  the  meeting  of  the  full  Committee  in  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  in  the  fall. 

Chairman  of  the  June  meeting  of  the  Executive  was  Lewis 
E.  Waddilove,  who  was  taking  up  his  duties  for  the  first  time. 
Other  minutes  passed  at  the  session  recorded  the  Executive’s 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Frederick  J.  Tritton,  retiring  chair- 
man, and  its  thankfulness  to  Ranjit  Chetsingh  for  helping 
“to  enlarge  our  vision.” 


Speakers  at  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  Conference  to 
be  held  at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  August  19  to  21, 
will  be  Howard  H.  Brinton,  Gilbert  Kilpack,  and  Anna  C. 
Brinton.  They  will  give  addresses  respectively  on  “Religion 
as  a Spiritual  Experience,”  “Meditation  and  Prayer,”  and 
“Religion  and  Action.”  J.  Barnard  Walton  will  introduce  a 
discussion  on  the  “Function  and  Future  of  the  Wider  Quaker 
Fellowship.” 


Russell  E.  Rees,  our  contributing  correspondent  for  the 
Midwest  (Five  Years),  became  secretary  for  the  Board 
on  Christian  Education  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting  about 
August  1.  He  succeeded  Leonard  Hall,  who  will  become  secre- 
tary for  promotion  and  finance  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting 
work. 

Russell  E.  Rees  grew  up  in  Vermillion,  Illinois,  graduated 
from  Earlham  College,  and  did  five  years  of  graduate  work 
at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  For  the  decade  following 
1941  he  was  minister  of  the  Chicago  Monthly  Meeting  and 
served  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Regional 
Office  of  the  A.F.S.C.  He  writes  the  comments  on  the  Sunday 
school  lessons  for  The  American  Friend. 


C.  Marshall  Taylor,  of  Montclair  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J., 
has  received  two  honors  which  are  a tribute  to  his  long  inter- 
est in  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  A sacred  musical  composi- 
tion, “Let  Us  See,”  using  the  words  of  Whittier,  has  been 
composed  by  C.  Hugo  Grimm  of  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  dedicated  to  C.  Marshall  Taylor. 

He  has  also  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier  Homestead  at  Haverhill,  Mass.  The 
year  1957  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  Whittier’s  birth, 
and  some  type  of  celebration  is  anticipated. 


Missouri  Valley  Conference  of  Friends  will  be  held  at 
Park  College,  Parkville,  Missouri,  September  3 to  5.  The  cost 
for  adults  will  be  $8.00;  for  children  under  12  years,  $6.00. 
For  further  information  write  to  Cornell  Hewson,  1462  Inde- 
pendence Avenue,  Kansas  City  6,  Missouri. 


Charles  P.  Morlan,  P.O.  Box  18,  Damascus,  Ohio,  informs 
us  that  his  pamphlet  Living  A-Top  of  the  World  has  been 
reprinted  for  free  distribution.  He  also  offers  Maria  W. 
Jones’  pamphlet  entitled  A Quaker  Love  Story  for  25  cents  | 
a copy. 


Walter  Kahoe,  a member  of  Providence  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Pa.,  has  been  elected  a trustee  of  Antioch  College. 


Hornell  Hart,  a professor  at  Duke  University,  spoke  at 
the  International  Conference  on  Psychic  Research  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  on  July  13,  presenting  "group”  character- 
istics of  ghosts  based  on  165  cases  which  offer  “some  indica- 
tion that  human  personality  survives  beyond  death.”  The  46 
“traits  of  ghosts”  codified  by  Professor  Hart  included  “trans- 
parency, solidity,  luminosity,  capacity  to  sink  through  floors 
or  glide  through  walls,  and  ‘traits  like  those  of  ordinary 
people.’  ” (For  a more  complete  report  of  the  address,  see 
The  New  York  Times  for  July  14,  1955.) 

Hornell  Hart  is  a member  of  Haverford  Meeting,  Pa.,  and 
formerly  taught  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Woolmandale,  a center  for  the  encouragement  of  inte- 
grated living  and  world-community  responsibility,  is  located 
on  a farm  ten  miles  south  of  Allentown,  on  Star  Route,  Lime- 
port,  Pa.  The  program  this  first  summer  will  include  a variety 
of  week-end  seminars  and  workshops.  Later  longer  courses 
will  be  offered  in  an  effort  to  develop  an  American  folk 
school  using  some  of  the  universal  educational  methods  of  the 
Danish  folk  school. 

The  topic  to  be  considered  on  the  August  12  to  14  week 
end  will  be  “Germany  between  East  and  West.”  Resource 
leaders  will  include  Germans  and  someone  who  has  recently 
studied  the  German  political  and  social  conditions.  The  cost 
for  a week  end  is  $4.00.  For  further-  information  or  registra- 
tion blanks,  write  the  Seminar  Secretary,  Woolmandale,  at 
the  above  address. 
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Two  sets  of  bound  volumes  of  The  Friend,  volumes  1 to 
70  inclusive,  and  one  set,  volumes  1 to  22  (with  several  dupli- 
cates) , are  available  to  any  library  or  individual  willing  to 
pay  transportation  costs.  Write  Richard  R.  Wood,  Riverton 
Road,  Riverton,  R.  D.,  N.  J.,  or  telephone  Riverton  9-0207M 
as  soon  as  possible. 


Two  Friends,  acting  independently,  have  recently  intro- 
duced in  their  respective  State  Legislatures  resolutions  abolish- 
ing capital  punishment.  Byron  Haworth  of  High  Point,  N.  C., 
a member  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  and  of  the  North 
Carolina  House  of  Representatives,  and  Francis  Worley  of 
York  Springs,  Pa.,  a member  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  and 
of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives,  are  sponsors 
of  bills  making  the  death  sentence  unlawful  and  substituting 
life  imprisonment  in  its  place. 


The  July  18  issue  of  Newsweek  devotes  a large  section 
of  its  department  dealing  with  education  to  the  Field  Service 
of  the  A.F.S.C.  and  its  outreach  in  various  European  coun- 
tries as  well  as  the  United  States.  The  title  of  the  enthusiastic 
article  is  “A  Fair  Exchange.” 

The  same  issue  contains  a most  appreciative  article  on 
Herbert  Hoover  written  by  Raymond  Moley.  Its  title  is 
“See  Thou  Character.” 


Ruth  Gardescu,  a member  of  57th  Street  Meeting,  Chi- 
cago, had  a piece  of  sculpture  accepted  for  the  58th  Annual 
Exhibition  by  Artists  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity,  held  June  2 
to  July  4. 


Allen  and  Mildred  Olmsted  of  Providence  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Pa.,  left  July  9 on  a trip  around  the  world.  Mildred  Olm- 
sted will  attend  the  International  Meeting  of  the  W.I.L.  in 
California,  and  from  thence  they  will  visit  numerous  coun- 
tries, including  Turkey,  India,  and  Egypt. 


The  July  1955  issue  of  The  Friends’  Quarterly  (London) 
contains  the  following  articles:  “Communism — the  Christian 
Appraisal,”  by  Gerald  Bailey;  “Journal  of  Elizabeth  Trusted,” 
by  Evelyn  Southall  Whiting;  “Too  Willingly  to  School,”  by 
Helen  M.  Neatby;  “The  Hornet  Sting,”  by  Mary  Sime; 
“Atonement  through  Sympathy,”  by  Francis  Evelyn;  “Kierke- 
gaard,” by  Charles  Marland;  “Matthew  Green  (1696-1737) , 
Minor  Poet  and  Quaker  Manque,”  by  John  Melling;  “Self — 
and  Self,”  by  Beatrice  Saxon  Snell. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  Josephine  P.  Copithorne, 
302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


William  A.  Coates  left  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  June  to 
spend  two  months  in  Germany  on  U.S.  government  business. 
He  hopes  to  visit  the  Friends  Neighborhood  Center  in 
Darmstadt. 


JOURNAL 

Using  the  slogan  “Arrive  Alive!  Don’t  Drink  and  Drive!” 
a safety  program  designed  to  create  an  increased  awareness 
in  the  public  mind  of  the  danger  of  drinking  and  driving 
has  been  launched.  This  program,  originated  by  Dr.  J.  Ren- 
wick  Patterson,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Reform 
Association,  is  being  promoted  under  his  leadership.  The 
slogan  appears  in  eye-catcher  red  and  black  on  a fluorescent 
bumper  sticker,  an  envelope  sticker,  and  a wallet-size  calendar 
card.  Many  thousands  of  these  items  are  already  being  used. 

All  too  frequently,  innocent  persons  are  the  victims  of 
alcohol-caused  highway  tragedies.  A bumper  sticker  with  this 
slogan  on  your  car  may  be  the  means  of  leading  someone  to 
think  and  avoid  the  drink  that  would  end  in  a traffic  death. 
An  attractive  four-page  folder  in  color,  giving  the  size  and 
prices  of  each  item  and  offering  numerous  suggestions  for  their 
use,  may  be  had  free  of  cost  by  writing  to  The  National  Reform 
Association,  209  Ninth  Street,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


The  spiritual  autobiography  of  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan, 
famed  civil  engineer,  educator,  and  social  theorist,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Antioch  Press,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  on  June 
20,  Dr.  Morgan’s  77th  birthday.  Title  of  the  book  is  Search 
for  Purpose  ($3.00). 

Though  he  sees  ahead  “problems  beyond  problems,  issues 
beyond  issues,  as  far  as  vision  runs,”  Dr.  Morgan’s  outlook 
is  still  one  of  “aggressive  hope.” 

“As  we  examine  one  by  one  what  seem  to  be  the  chief 
barriers  in  the  way  of  substantial  and  continuing  human 
progress,  none  of  them  seems  to  be  impassable,”  he  writes. 
“The  chief  obstacles  seem  to  be  in  limitations  of  human 
culture  as  embedded  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  rigidity  of 
cultural  patterns  is  growing  less,  and  the  comparing  of  varied 
life  patterns  is  increasing.  These  are  favorable  signs.” 

Arthur  Morgan  first  gained  fame  as  an  engineer  in  water 
conservation  and  flood  control  work,  particularly  the  control 
of  the  Miami  Valley  after  the  disastrous  Dayton  flood  of  1913. 
In  all,  he  has  planned  and  superintended  construction  of 


“Thank  You ” May  Not  Be  Enough 

There  are  many  occasions  when  even  the  most  sin- 
cerely spoken  words  of  gratitude  seem  inadequate.  The 
occasion  may  have  been  a week-end  visit,  or  a vacation 
season  for  your  children  and  yourself,  or  a pleasant  so- 
journ as  a paying  guest  who  was  made  to  feel  a member 
of  the  household.  There  are  many  such  times  when  we 
feel  that  a little  token  of  friendship  left  behind  will 
speak  more  eloquently  than  words. 

A gift  subscription  to  the  Friends  Journal  is  a 
dignified  and  representative  "thank  you.”  To  the  donor 
it  seems  like  a small  investment,  but  to  the  recipient 
it  will  come  52  times  in  one  year. 
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75  water-control  projects  and  participated  in  drafting  drain- 
age codes  for  half  a dozen  states. 

Always  a man  of  wide  interests  and  restless  imagination, 
Arthur  Morgan  left  engineering  in  1920  to  assume  the  presi- 
dency of  Antioch  College.  With  such  innovations  as  the 
cooperative  work-study  program,  curricular  revision,  and 
democratic  college  government,  he  raised  the  college  to  na- 
tional prominence  as  a “pilot  plant  in  education.” 

In  1936  at  the  invitation  of  President  Roosevelt,  he  became 
the  first  chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  where 
he  supervised  not  only  dam  construction,  flood  control,  and 
power  production,  but  the  establishment  of  new  industries, 
new  communities,  and  new  ways  of  living  in  the  area. 

In  1948  Dr.  Morgan  was  invited  by  the  new  government 
of  India  to  help  study  and  plan  for  educational  needs  and 
possibilities.  More  recently  he  advised  on  power  projects 
and  social  improvements  in  West  Africa. 

At  present  Arthur  Morgan  is  president  of  Community 
Service,  Inc.,  dedicated  to  preserving  the  values  and  strengths 
of  small  community  life  in  the  face  of  growing  pressures  of 
urban  and  industrial  life.  He  lectures  and  is  consulted  widely 
on  engineering  and  social  problems. 

“Through  the  years,”  he  says  in  Search  for  Purpose , “I 
have  endeavored  to  define  valid  purpose  for  my  life,  and  as 
such  purpose  has  emerged,  I have  tried  to  examine  and  test 
it  by  whatever  data  and  insight  were  at  my  command.  This 
book  is  an  account  of  that  search  and  of  its  outcome.” 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

Friends  of  Howard  Elkinton  who  wish  to  make  a memorial 

contribution  in  his  name  may  be  interested  to  know  that 

checks  sent  in  his  memory  to  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial 

Foundation,  420  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  will  be  used 

for  scholarships  for  American  college  students  who  wish  to 

spend  their  junior  year  at  the  University  of  Munich.  These 

students  travel  and  study  under  the  supervision  of  Wayne 

University,  Detroit.  Often  a relatively  small  sum  of  money 

will  make  it  possible  for  a particular  student  to  go.  Howard 

Elkinton  was  especially  fond  of  this  program  and  urged  its 

support.  Under  him  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation 

took  an  active  interest  in  it.  Contributions  to  the  Foundation 
« 

are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes. 

The  names  of  friends  who  make  such  contributions  will 
be  sent  to  Howard  Elkinton’s  family. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  George  Hanstein, 

Acting  Executive  Director, 
Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation,  Inc. 


I like  the  new  Journal  very  much.  The  format  is  pleasing. 
Greentown,  Pa.  Elton  Trueblood 


It  is  indeed  a pleasure  to  tell  you  how  much  we  have 
enjoyed  the  new  Friends  Journal.  All  of  the  articles  were 
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wonderful  and  will  certainly  challenge  Friends  as  well  as 
friends  of  Friends. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Kathleen  Henderer 


I like  the  first  edition  very  much.  Much  success  to  you. 
Lewisburg,Pa.  Cyrus  Karraker 


I wish  to  congratulate  the  Managers  of  The  Friend  and  the 
Intelligencer  for  joining  forces  and  publishing  the  Friends 
Journal. 

Westerly , R.  I.  Phebe  F.  Perry 


Congratulations  on  your  merger.  It  will  undoubtedly 
facilitate  the  spread  of  Quaker  thought. 

Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J.  Bruce  Wolf 


We  like  this  first  issue  very  much. 

Medford,  N.  J.  Everett  H.  and  Helen  Haines 


Congratulations  on  a fine  issue,  and  pleasing  and  appro- 
priate typography. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Helen  Buckler 


Have  read  every  word  in  the  new  Friends  Journal.  The 
offer  for  more  copies  to  send  to  others  who  enjoy  such  fine 
reading  is  most  welcome. 

Jacksboro,  Texas  Mrs.  Harry  McConnell 


If  future  issues  are  as  fine  as  the  first  one,  Friends  every- 
where should  subscribe. 

Johnston,  Iowa  Alice  Brown 


Like  the  format  of  the  Journal.  Best  to  you  in  your  wider 
service  with  the  Journal. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Leonard  Kenworthy 


First,  I want  to  congratulate  the  whole  staff  of  the  Journal 
for  its  fine  work,  for  the  interest,  high  quality,  and  general 
effectiveness  of  our  new  publication.  Then  I want  to  say  that 
Janet  Whitney’s  article,  “Some  Thoughts  on  the  Meeting  for 
Worship,”  is  so  good  that  it  ought  to  be  reprinted  in  leaflet 
form,  for  distribution  to  new  members  or  attenders,  particu- 
larly those  with  an  urge  to  speak  without  any  knowledge  of 
what  speaking  in  meeting  signifies. 

Larchmont,  N.  Y.  Glad  Schwantes 


There  is  only  one  criticism  I must  make  about  the  Jour- 
nal. Somehow  the  new  print  (or  the  paper  causing  it)  does 
not  show  forth  as  clearly  as  the  old.  I shall  be  a bit  troubled 
with  it  in  reading. 

Salem,  N.  J.  Linda  Lippincott 
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We  have  received  copies  of  your  new  Friends  Journal, 
and  it  looks  good. 

Evanston,  Illinois  Alice  E.  Murphy 


Am  well  pleased  with  my  first  copy  of  Friends  Journal.  I 
shall  hope  to  be  a member  of  Friends  Journal  Associates  later 
in  1955.  Will  consider  it  a privilege  as  well  as  responsibility. 
Hoquiam,  Washington  Laura  A.  Bloom 


I think  this  first  issue  is  fine  in  form  and  content.  Every 
good  wish  for  your  continued  success! 

Rensselaerville , N.  Y.  Ruth  Eldridge 


I congratulate  you  on  the  new  merged  Friends  Journal, 
and  I join  many  others  in  best  wishes  for  the  continued  suc- 
cess and  service. 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Ruth  and  Charles  Perera 


The  Journal  weekly  I think  very  nice  indeed. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Louise  A.  Elsworth 

Coming  Events 

AUGUST 

1 to  6 — North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (Five  Years’  Affilia- 
tion) at  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

5,  6,  7 — Beginning  at  8:30  p.m.,  August  5,  a 36-hour  vigil 
in  commemoration  of  the  tenth  year  since  the  A-bomb  was 
dropped  on  Hiroshima,  at  20  South  12th  Street  Meeting 
House,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sponsored  by  the  Fellowship  of  Rec- 
onciliation. The  newly  released,  full-length  Japanese  movie 
“Children  of  the  A-Bomb”  will  be  shown  at  8:30  p.m.  Friday; 
the  meeting  house  will  be  open  and  continuously  attended 
until  8:30  a.m.  Sunday  morning.  Anna  Brinton  will  give  a 
short  talk  the  last  half  hour  of  the  vigil,  about  8 a.m.,  Sunday. 
It  is  sought  to  provide  time  for  self-examination,  meditation, 
and  prayer  on  our  responsibility  in  using  the  A-bomb  on 
other  human  beings;  on  what  way  we  may  find  to  overcome 
and  transform  the  consequences  of  Hiroshima.  Anyone  is  urged 
to  take  part  for  any  length  of  time.  Some  literature  to  center 
meditation  will  be  available;  donations  are  not  expected. 

6 —  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Birmingham  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa.,  10:30  a.m.  and  2 p.m.  Lunch,  12:30  p.m.  Bring 
a box  lunch;  dessert  and  beverages  will  be  provided. 

7 —  The  descendants  of  Maidencreek  Friends  gather  at 
Maidencreek  Meeting  House,  Pa.,  at  1 1 a.m.  for  worship  and 
2 p.m.  for  a group  gathering.  Bring  your  luncheon.  Please 
notify  all  descendants. 

7 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Huntington  Meeting,  York 
Springs,  R.D.,  Pa.,  3 p.m. 

1 1 — Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Gwynedd.  Meeting  on 
Worship  and  Ministry,  3 p.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  4 p.m., 
followed  by  business  meeting;  “Youth  Projects  in  U.S.A.,” 
address  by  Olcutt  Sanders,  7 p.m. 


1 1 to  14 — Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  McNabb,  111. 

13 — Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Burlington,  N.  J.; 
10:30,  worship  and  ministry;  1:30,  meeting  for  worship,  fol- 
lowed by  business  session.  Lunch  furnished  by  Burlington 
Friends. 

13 —  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  at  East  Cain,  Pa.,  4 p.m. 

13  to  16 — North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative), 
Cedar  Grove,  N.  C. 

14 —  Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Amawalk,  near  York- 
town  Heights,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

18  to  21 — Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Pendleton,  Indiana. 

18  to  21 — Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  Pacific  Coast  Asso- 
ciation at  Prescott,  Arizona. 

19  to  21 — Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  Conference  at  Pendle 
Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.  Program  available  from  Pendle  Hill. 

27 — Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  10  a.m.  Meet- 
ing on  Ministry  and  Worship  will  meet  the  preceding  day, 
August  26,  at  Falls,  Pa. 

27  to  28 — Annual  reunion  of  Camp  Meade  C.  O.’s  of 
World  War  I at  Rhodes  Grove  Camp,  seven  miles  south  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  Further  information  from  Cleason  J. 
Forry,  815  Broadway,  Hanover,  Pa. 

27  to  September  3 — American  Young  Friends  Conference 
at  Quaker  Haven,  Indiana. 

BIRTHS 

HENDERSON — On  May  24,  to  Charles  Brooke  and  Ann 
Carter  Henderson  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  a daughter  named 
Katherine  Austin  Henderson.  She  is  the  granddaughter  of 
Robert  Neel  and  Dorothy  Brooke  Henderson  of  Hobart, 
Indiana.  The  father  and  the  paternal  grandparents  are  mem- 
bers of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meeting,  Md. 

RICHIE — On  May  10,  to  Douglas  Hooton  and  Ann 
Whitaker  Richie,  a son  named  Theodore  Hill  Richie.  The 
parents,  formerly  members  of  Croton  Valley  Meeting,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y.,  are  now  living  in  Hatboro,  Pa.,  and  are  mem- 
bers of  Horsham  Meeting,  Pa. 

SHERMAN — On  July  7,  to  Richard  and  Hanni  Fey 
Sherman,  a daughter  named  Linda  Catherine  Sherman.  The 
mother  is  a member  of  Haverford  Meeting,  Pa.  They  live  at 
2 University  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

MARRIAGE 

KENYON-LUDMANN— On  May  28,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y„ 
Meeting  House,  Jeanne  Ludmann  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Jennie  Ludmann  of  Pike,  N.  H.,  and  John  Ken- 
yon of  Rochester,  formerly  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  England.  The 
bridegroom  is  a member  of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

DEATHS 

CLEAVER — On  July  18,  at  a rest  home  in  Chicora,  Pa., 
Andrew  Curtin  Cleaver,  aged  92  years.  Formerly  of  Gram- 
pian, Andrew  Cleaver  had  made  his  home  for  more  than  two 
years  with  his  nephew,  Curtis  Boal  of  Fenelton,  Butler 
County,  Pa.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  and  Mary  Blackburn 
Cleaver  and  was  a lifelong  member  of  West  Branch  Monthly 
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Meeting,  Pa.,  and  a member  of  Penn  Grange  for  more  than 
50  years. 

GLIENKE — On  June  9,  at  the  home  of  friends  in  Rose- 
mont,  Pa.,  Franziska  Glienke,  a member  of  Syracuse  Meet- 
ing, N.  Y.  She  was  the  founder  of  the  Friends  group  in 
Panama.  As  a public  health  consultant  nurse,  she  did  out- 
standing work  in  Central  America  for  the  World  Health 
Organization. 


Her  Panamanian  colleagues  speak  of  her  as  “the  symbol  of 
a new  humanity  which  does  not  recognize  frontiers  and  al- 
ways stands  for  the  all-embracing  world  community.”  They 
wrote  of  “the  gratitude  of  many  mothers,  thousands  of  chil- 
dren, and  hundreds  of  villages  to  whom  she  has  given  the 
hope  of  greater  health  and  welfare," 

A memorial  meeting  was  held  at  Haverford  Meeting 
House,  Pa.,  on  July  23. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  discus- 
sion period,  10:45  a.m.,  Y.M.C.A.,  145 

Luckie  Street,  N.W.  Mrs.  John  W.  Stanley, 
Clerk,  525  Avery  Street,  Decatur,  Ga. 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA — Friends 
meeting,  First-days  at  11  a.m.,  N.  E.  cor- 
ner of  Vine  and  Walnut  Streets.  Monthly 
meetings,  the  last  First-day  of  each  month, 
after  the  meeting  for  worship.  Clerk, 
William  Allen  Longshore,  Jr. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAKBBIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  United  Meeting, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLINOIS — Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS  — Friends  Worship 

Group  each  Sunday,  6:30  p.m.  2336  North 
Boulevard:  telephone  JAckson  8-6413. 


LANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house,  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. — Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


LYNN,  MASS.  — Visiting  Friends  wel- 
comed for  worship,  July -August,  10  a.m., 
20  Phillips  Avenue,  off  Lewis  Street,  Route 
1-A.  Telephone  Lynn  2-3379. 


MANASQUAN,  N.  J First-day  school, 

10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


MERION,  PA. — Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship Sundays,  11  a.m.,  Room  216,  Y.W.C.A., 
1355  Dorchester  Street  West;  telephone 
PL  1920  or  PL  8967. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  School  at  10:00  a.m. 
Meeting  for  worship  at  11:00  a.m.  Richard 
P.  Newby,  Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue 
South.  Phone  WA  6-9675. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS— Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  4-3887. 


WANTED 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y,— Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October— April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


TO  BUY — WORKS  OF  Isaac  Penington, 
in  4 volumes,  1861-2-3.  J.  Beondo,  108-01 
101  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill  19,  N.  Y. 


SUPERVISORY  HOUSEKEEPER  for  In- 
firmary Building  of  the  Friends  Boarding 
Home,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Experience  in 
handling  older  people  desirable.  Address 
Supt..  400  N.  Walnut  St. 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA— Orange 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, East  Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meet- 
ings, 8 p.m.,  the  second  Fourth-day  of 
each  month. 


AVAILABLE 

CAMP  ONAS  ANNUAL  SUPPER,  5:00  to 
8:00  p.m.,  Wednesday,  August  10,  1955. 
Adults  $1.25;  children  (under  12)  75c. 

Benefit  of  Swimming  Pool  Fund. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA — 

Meetings  for  worship. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  10:30  a.m. 

Race  Street  and  12th  Street  held  jointly 
at  20  South  12th  Street,  10:30  a.m. 

Byberry:  Southampton  Road,  one  mile  east 
of  Roosevelt  Boulevard,  11  a.m. 

Chestnut  Hill:  100  East  Mermaid  Lane, 
10:30  a.m. 

Frankford:  meetings  held  jointly  at  Penn 
and  Orthodox  Streets,  11  a.m. 

Germantown:  Coulter  and  Greene  Streets 
and  Fair  Hill  held  jointly  at  45  West 
School  Lane,  11  a.m. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  Grant  Fraser,  Clerk,  1221  East 
Edgemont. 


QUAXER  HILL,  PAWLING,  N.  Y.  Meet- 
ing for  worship  in  the  Oblong  Meeting 
House.  Sunday  at  11:00  a.m.  through  Sep- 
tember 5. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, Sundays  at  11  a.m.,  1528  Locust 
Street.  For  information  call  FL  3116. 


AMSTERDAM  QUAKERCENTRUM,  Ra- 
phaelplein  2,  Amsterdam-Z,  Netherlands, 
invites  guests  for  bed  and  breakfast;  5.50 
Guilders. 


FOR  RENT — Small  house  in  Haverford, 
Pa.,  adjacent  to  Friends  Meeting,  School, 
and  College.  Available  October  1.  Write 
Box  C60,  Friends  Journal. 


2d-FLOOR  APARTMENT.  8 East  Felton 
Avenue,  Ridley  Park;  four  rooms  and 
bath;  central  location;  $60  per  month. 
Charles  Palmer,  714  Edgmont  Avenue. 
Chester,  Pa. 


LAKE  PAUPAC,  loveliest  spot  in  Pocono 
Mountains:  furnished  cottage,  5 bedrooms, 
2 baths;  from  August  15.  Write  R.  T.  Bye, 
Greenwood,  Pa.,  or  telephone  Newfound- 
land 2730. 


FOR  SALE:  Residences  of  6 or  8 fur- 
nished, occupied,  hskpg.  apartments,  oil 
heat,  near  U.  of  Pa.  and  Drexel.  Suitable 
for  student  couples.  Small  down  payment. 
Owner  willing  to  keep  mortgage.  Available 
at  once.  Box  C59  Friends  Journal,  or 
phone  Phila.,  Pa.,  EV  6-2438. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.— Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SEATTLE,  WASH.  University  Friends 
Meeting,  3959  15th  Avenue,  N.E.  Worship, 
10:00  a.m.;  discussion  period  and  First- 
day  school,  11:00  a.m. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C, — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


Our  deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  Monday. 
When  Monday  is  a holiday,  the 
deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  the  preceding 
Friday.  Instructions  regarding  ad- 
vertising MUST  be  in  our  hands 
before  that  time. 


PINKING  SHEARS 

ONIY  $1.95  POSTPAID.  Chromium  plated, 
precision  made.  Manufacturer's  Christmas 
overstock.  Guaranteed  $7.95  value  or  money 
refunded.  Order  by  mail.  LINCOLN  SURPLU5 
SALES,  1704  W.  FarweM  Ave*  Chicago  16. 
IWnois. 
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PARRISH  & CO. 

Member* 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestout  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
BIttenbouse  6-6800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 


<2 


ROSLYN,  PA. 


MEMORIAL 

STONES 


▼ 

6RAYE 

MARKERS 


STYLES  AND  ENGRAVINGS  IN  GOOD  TASTE 
DELIVERED  AND  SET  IN  ANY  CEMETERY 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT 
Write  or  telephone  office — MAjestic  5-0220 
or  Ogontz  0696  for  fall  information 
ARTHUR  S.  ROBERTS  - President 
ARTHUR  W.  HUTTON  - Treasurer 

Affiliated  with H|LLS|DE  CEMETERY  CO. 
CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN,  President 


MOVING 

and 


STORAGE 


Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Line*  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


QUAKER 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 


2501  Germantown  Ave.  BAldwin  9-0400 


ASK  OUR  O PI  N I ON 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  call  Hugo 
Bourdeau  (GRanite  6-5092)  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 


EQUIPMENT  URGENTLY 
NEEDED 

Electrical  and  maybe  second-hand: 
bread  mixer,  60-80  quarts;  bread  slicer; 
can  capper  for  number  10’s;  unbreak- 
able pitchers;  meat  slicer;  vegetable 
slicer.  Gifts  especially  or  good  leads 
would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  BROTHERS,  a group 
of  people  of  fifteen  nationalities  who 
live  in  full  Christian  community  and 
maintain  an  open  door. 

Communicate  with 

WOODCREST,  RIFTON,  N.  Y. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


The  FRIENDS  INTELLIGENCER  is  regularly 
on  sale  in  the  magazine  department  of  the 
John  Wanamalcer  stare  in  Philadelphia. 


James  E.  Fyfe  * Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  & BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

• 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

* Member  Germantown  Meeting. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPX.AV  ADVERTISING' — 15 <t  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch;  10% 
discount  for  6 — 24  insertions  within  six  months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more 
insertions  within  one  year. 

REGULAR  MEETING  NOTICES — -15<f  per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  repeated 
insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7#  per  word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A box  number  will  be  supplied  if  requested, 
and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded 
without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA.  Rlttenhouse  6-7669 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


cA  c Trivate  hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 


EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


DR.  EMMA  G.  HOLLOWAY 
FRIENDS  HOME 


WAYNES V ILLS#  OH1 0 


OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  — College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Member  of  — — 

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 


ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 


3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


FRIENDS  ARCH  ST.  CENTRE 

304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

| A FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 

Rooms  with  running  water;  some 
with  bath.  Lunch  served  daily;  also 
dinner  parties  and  group  parties 
arranged.  Phone:  MA  7-2025 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 

IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  laches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  %-acre 
lot,  $11,990  and  up.  Also  4-bedroom  houses, 
$13,600.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  turnpike. 

Call  ELmwood  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 

TREV0SE,  PA. 

The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Evergreen  6-6028 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
live  a creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school— Grades  7-12.  Day  school— Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Serving  the  Society  of  Friends  for  62 
years,  George  School  offers  personaliaed  in- 
struction, a basic  grounding  in  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  and  a broad  experience  in 
democratic  living  for  440  boys  and  girls  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve. 

For  further  information,  please  write: 

PRINCIPAL  RICHARD  McFEELY,  Box  351 
George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


DE*IGNER$*FINANCIER$’BUILDER* 


PENN  VALLEY  CONSTRUCTORS- 


Leadership  in  our  industry  is  the  precious 
reward  resulting  from  years  of  painstaking 
service  securely  backed  by  the  integrity,  en- 
gineering skill  and  diversified  experience  of 
an  organization  whose  co-workers  labor  con- 
stantly for  better  building  in  Bucks  County. 


George  E.  Otto,  Pres. 


Robert  C.  Crowell,  V.  Pres. 


MORRISVILLE  and  BRISTOL  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PA. 


THE  LEGAL  INTELLIGENCERo^^,  ss 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


RAYER  is  not  asking 
for  things — not  even  for  the 
best  things;  it  is  going  where 
they  are.  The  word , with  its 
inevitable  sense  and  strain  of 
supplication , is  therefore  best 
abandoned.  It  is  meditation 
and  contemplation;  it  is 
opening  another  aperture  of 
the  mind,  using  another  fo- 
cus, that  is  the  real  creative 
process. — Anonymous 


The  One  and  the  Many 

by  Frederick  B.  Tolies 

Letter  from  Australia 

by  Lucy  M.  Burtt 


Friends  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Psychology 

by  Elizabeth  A.  W.  Furnas 


The  Pendle  Hill  Summer  Session 

by  John  M.  McBryde,  Jr. 

First  Evaluation  of  the  Visit  to  Russia 


The  New  York  Plan  for  Advancement  — Books 


FIFTEEN  CENTS  A COPY 
$4.00  A YEAR 
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A First  Evaluation  of  the  Visit  to  Russia 

SIX  Quakers  who  had  been  on  a month-long  good-will 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  issued  a carefully  balanced  list 
of  favorable  and  unfavorable  impressions  before  they  left 
Russia. 

The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  they  said,  are  warm  and 
friendly,  with  a deep  desire  for  peace.  But  the  group  of  six 
found  ignorance  and  misinformation  about  current  American 
life  and  thought  so  widespread  as  to  be  disturbing. 

Progress  in  postwar  reconstruction  has  been  “phenomenal,’' 
the  group  said,  but  “the  penalties  of  haste  are  evident.  Con- 
struction standards  appear  inadequate.”  And,  they  added,  the 
bureaucracy  accompanying  central  planning  on  such  a vast 
scale  “makes  it  difficult  to  get  information  or  share  ideas.” 
The  sense  of  growth  and  vitality  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
six  said,  is  strong,  but  Russia  has  a long  road  to  travel  before 
living  standards  approach  those  in  the  United  States. 

The  group  reported  its  members  were  able  to  travel  widely 
and  with  few  restrictions,  although  they  could  not  visit  all 
the  places  they  had  hoped  to.  They  were  impressed  with  the 
“sincerity,  vitality,  and  depth  of  faith”  among  religious 
groups,  but  said  the  groups  were  relatively  small  and  facili- 
ties for  worship  limited. 

Before  leaving,  three  members  of  the  group,  Clarence  E. 
Pickett,  Stephen  G.  Cary,  and  William  B.  Edgerton,  spent 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  with  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  acting 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister.  They  presented  Gromyko  with  a 
memo  suggesting  a way  out  of  the  current  impasse  between 
Russian  and  Western  views  on  inspection  which  the  West 
says  must  accompany  any  disarmament  agreement.  Russia  has 
insisted  that  international  inspectors  be  allowed  only  to  in- 
spect documents  and  not  to  visit  arms  plants  themselves.  The 
memorandum,  prepared  by  the  Quaker  team  at  United  Na- 
tions headquarters  in  New  York,  points  out  that  an  inter- 
national precedent  has  already  been  set,  that  inspectors  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  already  have  free  access  at  any 
time  to  any  place  under  their  jurisdiction.  It  suggested  a 
similar  system  of  arms  inspection  be  investigated,  but  pointed 
out  that  no  inspection  system  can  be  100  per  cent  foolproof 
and  that  “an  element  of  faith”  is  needed.  The  memo  sug- 
gested that  a pilot-inspection  system  be  set  up  by  those  will- 
ing to  participate  without  waiting  for  a full-fledged  agree- 
ment to  disarm.  Inspectors  would  have  no  right  to  halt  opera- 
tions in  any  plant  but  only  to  report  violations  of  a disarma- 
ment agreement  to  the  U.N.  for  appropriate  action. 

Clarence  Pickett  is  secretary  emeritus  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  sponsor  of  the  good-will  visit. 
Stephen  Cary  is  head  of  the  A.F.S.C.  American  section  and 
William  B.  Edgerton,  only  Russian-speaking  member  of  the 
party,  is  a professor  at  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Other 
members  of  the  group  were  Eleanor  Zelliot,  assistant  to  the 
editor  of  The  American  Friend;  Hugh  Moore,  head  of  A.F.S.C. 
fund  raisers;  and  Wroe  Alderson,  Philadelphia  marketing 
expert. 
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Editorial 

The  Antichrist  of  Soloviev 

TOWARD  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the  Russian 
philosopher  Vladimir  Soloviev  dreamed  of  the  com- 
ing unity  of  all  Christian  churches.  This  universal  world 
church,  even  to  include  the  Jews,  was  to  be  inaugurated 
by  the  Russians,  “God’s  people.”  Fervent  as  these  lofty 
dreams  were,  they  left  no  doubt  about  the  character  of 
the  coming  world  church:  Christendom  must  not  assume 
that  man  can  ever  bring  about  such  great  harmony  by 
his  own  powers;  it  will  be  God’s  own  handiwork.  Soloviev 
expressed  this  idea  in  the  startling  “Brief  Story  of  the 
Antichrist,”  a prophetic  tale  that  should  interest  our 
generation  especially  at  a time  when  apocalyptic  beliefs 
are  rife  everywhere. 

In  brief  outline  it  runs  as  follows:  During  the  21st 
century,  Europe  succeeds  in  shaking  off  the  rule  of 
Mongolian  invaders  that  had  lasted  for  several  decades. 
One  man  rises  to  a position  of  highest  leadership.  He 
is  a genius,  but  his  unrestrained  egotism  leads  him  to 
believe  that  he  is  the  returning  Christ  in  person.  At 
33  years  of  age  he  undergoes  a mysterious  change.  His 
excessive  pride  makes  him  feel  superior  even  to  Christ.  At 
first  elected  President  of  the  United  States  of  Europe, 
he  becomes  soon  Emperor  of  the  entire  world.  He  solves 
the  social  question  by  abolishing  hunger  and  want. 
Christendom  has  lost  millions  of  adherents,  and  he  or- 
ganizes a universal  Church  Council  at  Jerusalem,  over 
which  he  and  his  Chancellor  Apollonius,  a magician, 
preside.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Orthodox,  and 
Protestants  recognize  his  authority  while  only  a small 
minority  resists  it.  John,  the  venerated  leader  of  the 
Eastern  Christians,  demands  that  the  Emperor  recognize 
Christ  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  Apollonius,  the  satanic 
magician,  has  him  killed  by  lightning  from  heaven, 
which  he  calls  upon  John.  The  next  victim  to  lose  his 
life  is  Pope  Peter  II,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Cath- 
olics. Pauli,  a Protestant  leader,  exhorts  his  friends  to 
remain  steadfast.  The  Emperor  appoints  Apollonius 
pope,  and  an  era  of  fantastic  miracles,  splendor,  and 
power  opens  up  for  the  church.  But  the  fervent  prayers 
of  the  few  loyal  Christians  are  heard,  and  the  two  mar- 
tyred leaders  arise  from  the  dead  near  the  Mount  of 
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Olives.  This  resurrection  starts  the  union  of  the  two 
churches.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  which  takes  place 
quietly  and  without  ties  to  any  worldly  authority. 

The  symbolisms  of  Soloviev’s  story  are  most  suggestive 
now  that  we  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  dictatorships  as 
well  as  the  awakening  of  Asia.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
cannot  be  defined  as  being  “here  or  there,”  and  the  lofty 
image  of  the  invisible  Church  may  receive  a new  support 
from  this  story.  Like  all  true  parables,  the  tale  of  Soloviev 
opens  up  many  interesting  speculations.  Not  the  least 
of  these  might  be  the  question,  “Would  Soloviev  want  to 
see  his  story  also  applied  to  our  present-day  ecumenical 
movement?  Its  endeavors,  which  he  did  not  foresee,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  dictatorial  aspirations.  Does 
the  ‘invisible  Church’  harmonize  with  the  idea  of  the 
Una  Sancta  of  the  World  Council?  Or  is  this  Una  Sancta 
identical  with  it?” 

Soloviev,  Russian  Philosopher 

Vladimir  Soloviev’s  prophecy  about  the  unity  of  all 
Christendom  did  not  come  true.  But  he  sensed  more 
keenly  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  the  coming 
earthquake  that  was  to  shake  Europe’s  social,  moral, 
and  religious  foundations.  Russia  has  never  produced 
philosophers  whose  significance  is  comparable  to  that 
of  the  leading  men  in  European  and  American  thinking. 
Nevertheless,  Soloviev  is  usually  rated  as  the  most  out- 
standing of  Russia’s  thinkers.  Much  of  his  teaching  is 
the  heritage  of  a serious  liberalism,  such  as  his  opposi- 
tion to  capital  punishment,  to  materialism,  and  pan- 
slavism. His  concern  for  freedom  in  politics  and  religion 
alienated  him  from  tzardom  as  well  as  the  Orthodox 
Church,  although  he  remained  its  loyal  believer.  He 
admired  European  progress,  admittedly  with  some  crit- 
icism, and  looked  forward  to  a Russo-European  integra- 
tion for  the  sake  of  mutual  enrichment.  His  vision  of 
a religious  approachment,  expressed  in  the  story  of  the 
Antichrist,  proved  to  be  as  erroneous  as  his  political 
hopes.  Russia’s  revolution  changed  the  entire  pattern 
of  his  expectations.  And  Dostoievsky’s  dark  vision,  pro- 
nounced about  1880,  that  Russia  would  turn  to  China 
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has  come  true.  But  even  Dostoievsky’s  prophecies  have, 
fortunately,  not  been  fully  realized,  for  he  added  the 
prediction  that  “India  will  belong  to  us.”  Soloviev,  too, 
was  well  aware  of  Europe’s  fear  of  “the  dark  and  enig- 
matic elemental  forces  alive  in  the  Russian  people”  of 
prerevolutionary  days.  Her  “elemental  national  in- 
stincts” desired,  as  he  diagnosed  them,  “to  destroy  Tur- 
key and  Asia,  to  divide  Germany,  to  annex  Constan- 
tinople, and,  should  an  opportunity  arise,  even  India.” 
History  has  amply  illustrated  the  clairvoyant  spiritual 
force  of  the  visions  of  Vladimir  Soloviev,  who  thus  fore- 
saw events  and  trends  of  our  time  as  early  as  1888. 

A Remarkable  Publication 

The  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  the 
teacher,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  imagine  the  scenery 
and  geography  in  which  events  are  laid.  The  numerous 
references  to  the  paraphernalia  of  ancient  civilization 


add  to  the  problem.  Coins,  plants,  tools,  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  dozens  of  similar  details  need  graphic 
illustration  to  become  meaningful.  The  American  Bible 
Society  (450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22)  has  now  pub- 
lished a most  remarkable  edition  of  the  entire  New 
Testament  that  contains  no  fewer  than  566  original 
photographs,  nine  maps,  and  six  diagrams.  The  illus- 
trations are  noteworthy  not  only  for  their  clarity  and 
vivid  explanatory  value  but  also  for  their  unusual 
beauty.  The  book’s  title  The  Good  News  means,  indeed, 
good  news  also  for  all  readers  and  teachers  who  will  find 
themselves  again  and  again  invited  to  do  some  browsing 
in  various  parts  of  this  gospel  edition.  This  is  a modern 
picture  book  in  the  best  sense,  authentic,  carefully 
planned  over  a period  of  five  years,  and  composed  with 
excellent  taste.  The  price  of  two  dollars  will  make  it 
easily  accessible  to  Sunday  school  classes  and  homes  as 
an  attractive  handbook  to  which  adults,  young  people, 
and  children  will  always  gladly  return. 


The  One  and  the  Many 

By  FREDERICK  B.  TOLLES 


ONE  problem  challenges  and  perplexes  all  thinking 
men.  For  the  philosopher  it  is  the  problem  of  the 
one  and  the  many;  for  the  political  scientist,  that  of 
reconciling  individual  freedom  and  social  responsibility; 
for  the  moral  philosopher,  that  of  rights  versus  duties; 
for  the  social  psychologist,  the  problem  of  the  individual 
and  society.  Can  Quakerism  contribute  anything  to  the 
solution  of  this  basic,  universal,  age-old  problem? 

Not,  probably,  on  the  theoretical  level.  Friends  have 
always  been  short  on  theory  and  long  on  practice;  short 
on  philosophical  ideas,  long  on  practical  activity.  But 
out  of  the  pool  of  Quaker  experiences,  out  of  the  prac- 
tice of  three  hundred  years,  insights  can  be  drawn  that 
may  be  relevant  and  useful. 

Within  the  Human  Soul 

One  must  start  where  Friends  have  always  started — 
within  the  human  soul.  Our  basic  belief  is  that  God  has 
imparted  to  every  human  being  a measure  of  His  spirit. 
We  have  called  this  indwelling  principle  by  many  names 

Frederick  B.  Tolies  is  director  of  the  Friends  Historical  Library, 
Swarthmore  College,  and  the  Howard  M.  Jenkins  Professor  of 
Quaker  History  and  Research.  He  has  edited  the  Diary  of  Lucretia 
Mott  and  is  the  author  of  Meeting  House  and  Counting  House 
(1948)  and  George  Logan  of  Philadelphia  (1953).  James  Logan 
and  the  Culture  of  Provincial  America  will  be  published  in  the 
fall. 

The  above  article  is  based  on  a talk  given  at  Collection  at 
Swarthmore  College. 


— the  divine  Seed,  the  Christ  Within,  the  Inward  Light. 
What  we  mean  by  it  is  not  easily  explained  in  words; 
to  define  is  to  falsify.  About  all  we  can  say  positively 
is  that  it  is  something  experienced,  something  deeply 
felt  within  oneself  and  in  others.  But  I think  we  can 
say  what  it  is  not. 

It  is  not,  typically,  a mystical  rapture,  an  ecstasy  of 
communion  with  God,  to  be  enjoyed  in  solitude  as  an 
end  in  itself.  It  is  not  a “flight  of  the  alone  to  the 
Alone,”  but  a way  of  transcending  aloneness  in  common 
aspiration  and  experience.  Nor  is  it  limited,  as  the  true 
mystical  vision  is,  to  a few  master-spirits  like  the  Hindu 
mystics  or  the  great  Christian  contemplatives.  It  is,  we 
believe,  the  innate  possession  of  everyone.  It  is  pro- 
foundly moral  and  profoundly  social.  As  George  Fox 
put  it,  the  Light  Within  is  “that  which  shows  a man 
evil”  and  “that  in  which  is  unity”- — unity  with  God  and 
unity  with  man. 

There  is  a widespread  misconception  about  Quaker- 
ism to  the  effect  that  it  is  an  individualistic,  not  to  say 
anarchistic  religion.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  if,  as 
Thomas  Hobbes,  the  author  of  Leviathan,  said,  “every 
boy  or  wench  thought  he  spoke  with  God  Almighty”? 
If  everyone  had  his  own  channel  of  communication  with 
the  divine,  his  own  private  wire,  as  it  were,  to  headquar- 
ters, if  every  man  and  woman  simply  followed  his  or 
her  own  inward  promptings,  how  could  the  result  be 
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anything  but  chaos,  anarchy,  individualism  gone  mad? 
This  is  just  what  a certain  contemporary  of  George  Fox 
thought  Quakerism  was,  if  we  can  judge  by  the  title  of 
a pamphlet  of  1660:  Hell  Broke  Loose;  or,  An  History 
of  the  Quakers.  And  this  is  just  what  a distinguished 
modern  philosopher,  Professor  F.  S.  C.  Northrop  of  Yale, 
still  thinks,  for  he  writes:  “The  Quaker,  sitting  in  silence 
without  a professional  preacher,  in  his  unadorned  meet- 
ing house,  most  perfectly  represents  the  credo  of  individ- 
ualism.” 

A Corporate  Experience 

It  seems  pretty  clear  from  this  statement  that  Pro- 
fessor Northrop  never  sat  in  a real  Quaker  meeting, 
what  Friends  like  to  call  a “gathered  meeting.”  For  in 
a true  Quaker  meeting  for  worship,  held  on  the  basis 
of  silence  in  an  expectant  waiting  upon  the  Divine,  the 
experience  one  has  is  just  the  opposite.  One  feels  the 
hard  shell  of  self-centeredness  crumble  and  melt  away; 
one  feels  a unity  with  one’s  fellow  worshipers  that  tran- 
scends and,  as  it  were,  obliterates  one’s  sense  of  separate- 
ness, one’s  ordinarily  so  precious  individuality. 

This  was  Robert  Barclay’s  experience  nearly  300 
years  ago  when  he  wandered  into  a Friends  meeting  in 
Aberdeen:  “.  . . when  I came  into  the  silent  assemblies 
of  God’s  people,”  he  wrote,  “I  felt  a secret  power  among 
them,  which  touched  my  heart;  and  as  I gave  way  unto 
it  I found  the  evil  in  me  weakening  and  the  good  raised 
up;  and  so  I became  thus  knit  and  united  unto  them; 
hungering  more  and  more  after  an  increase  of  this  power 
and  life.  . . .”  And  this  was  the  experience  a group  of 
people  in  the  North  of  England  had  even  earlier  when 
George  Fox  taught  them  to  worship  God  in  “pure 
silence”:  “The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  did  gather  and 

catch  us  all,  as  in  a net,”  one  of  them  wrote.  “And  from 
that  day  forward,  our  hearts  were  knit  unto  the  Lord 
and  one  unto  another  in  true  and  fervent  love,  in  the 
covenant  of  life  with  God;  and  that  was  as  a strong  bond 
upon  all  our  spirits,  which  united  us  one  unto  another.’’ 
Note  the  language.  Robert  Barclay  felt  “knit  and 
united”  to  his  fellow  worshipers;  the  Seekers  of  West- 
moreland were  “knit  unto  the  Lord  and  unto  one 
another”;  their  experience  was  “as  a strong  bond  . . . 
which  united  [them]  one  unto  another.”  Not  quite  the 
language  of  stark,  anarchic  individualism. 

The  silence  of  a Quaker  meeting,  in  other  words,  is 
properly  the  setting  for  a corporate  experience,  a group 
mysticism,  a uniting  sense  of  spiritual  “togetherness” 
under  a divine  “covering.”  How  desperately  we  long 
for  that  uniting  sense  in  the  modern  world.  For  “we’re 
all  of  us,”  says  Tennessee  Williams,  the  dramatist,  “sen- 
tenced to  solitary  confinement  inside  our  own  skins.” 
But  anyone  who  has  shared  in  a truly  gathered  meeting 
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knows  it  is  possible  to  be  delivered  from  the  prison 
house  of  selfhood,  as  Paul  and  Silas  were  delivered  from 
their  confinement  at  Philippi.  Anyone  who  has  been 
in  a Quaker  work  camp,  for  instance,  knows  what  Bar- 
clay and  the  Westmoreland  Seekers  were  talking  about, 
the  sense  of  shared  life  that  comes  when  people  who 
have  worked  together  in  a common  enterprise  sit  down 
together  in  silence  to  mingle  their  aspirations  in  a com- 
mon seeking. 

Quaker  worship,  then,  is  not  simply  an  occasion  for 
the  trimming  of  individual  lamps;  it  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  merging  of  one’s  light  in  that  of  a worshiping 
group.  Robert  Barclay  expressed  it  in  a striking  figure 
of  speech:  “As  many  candles  lighted  and  put  in  one 
place  do  greatly  augment  the  light,  and  make  it  more 
to  shine  forth,  so  when  many  are  gathered  together  into 
the  same  life,  there  is  more  of  the  glory  of  God  and  His 
power  appears,  to  the  refreshment  of  each  individual; 
for  that  he  partakes  not  only  of  the  light  and  life  raised 
in  himself,  but  in  all  the  rest.”  In  this  “holy  dependence 
of  the  mind  upon  God”  (Barclay  again)  we  find  both 
the  highest  experience  of  individual  selfhood  and  the 
fullest  experience  of  solidarity  and  shared  life.  Here  is 
a paradox  that  resolves  the  problem  of  the  one  and  the 
many:  in  losing  ourselves  in  the  worshiping  group  we 
find  ourselves  most  completely. 

A Quaker  Business  Meeting 

The  tension  between  the  individual  and  the  group 
may  be  likewise  resolved  or  transcended  in  a Quaker 
business  meeting,  when  held  in  right  ordering.  The  social 
psychologists  have  discovered  this  secret  and  have  tried 
with  some  success  to  apply  the  Quaker  “sense  of  the 
meeting”  technique  in  secular  group  situations.  But 
basically,  the  Quaker  business  meeting  is  a religious 
occasion,  a meeting  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God. 
However,  it  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  social  dynam- 
ics, however  successfully  its  techniques  may  be  imitated 
without  the  religious  bases,  it  still  seems  to  work  best 
as  a method  of  reaching  decisions  when  used  in  a reli- 
gious framework. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  describe  the  method. 
Its  outlines  are  sufficiently  well  known:  the  initial  period 
of  devotional  silence  in  which  all  feel  drawn  together  in 
a common  seeking  after  God’s  will;  the  absence  of  the 
parliamentary  machinery  of  motions,  seconds,  and  votes; 
the  tender  respect  for  the  opinions  of  all;  the  sincere 
searching  for  consensus;  the  return  to  silence  if  tempers 
rise  or  feelings  grow  tense;  the  practice  of  waiting  for 
unanimity,  even  if  it  takes  weeks  or  months;  the  final 
arrival  at  a “sense  of  the  meeting”  which  represents  not 
the  will  of  the  majority  but  the  will  of  the  whole  group — 
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or,  as  Friends  dare  to  feel,  the  will  of  God  as  perceived 
by  the  group. 

The  Quaker  Method  at  Its  Best 

When  the  method  functions  at  its  best — and  it  re- 
quires rare  patience  and  love  and  sensitiveness — the  cru- 
cial problem  in  democracy,  that  of  minority  rights,  simply 
does  not  arise.  Since  ideally  no  matter  is  settled  until 
it  is  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  there  can  be  no 
riding  roughshod  over  the  prone  bodies  of  an  unrecon- 
ciled minority.  (Friends  know  from  long  experience  what 
it  is  to  be  in  the  minority;  that’s  where  they  have  usually 
been  on  most  public  issues  for  three  centuries,  and  the 
experience  has  bred  a haunting  suspicion  that  the  minor- 
ity is  likely  to  be  right!)  No  one’s  rights  are  trampled  on, 
because  in  the  truly  religious  view  which  the  group  has 
sought  to  achieve,  there  is  no  right  that  is  different  from 
the  duty  of  knowing  and  doing  the  will  of  God. 

The  Quaker  method,  then,  does  not  aim  at  the  great- 
est good  of  the  greatest  number.  That  is  a worthy  aim 
for  a secular  society,  but  it  is  not  good  enough  for  a 
religious  society.  The  Quaker  method  aims — note  that 
I say  aims , for  it  does  not  always  succeed — at  the  greatest 
good  of  all.  For  the  Quaker  method,  as  I said  earlier,  is 
basically  religious.  It  assumes  that  Truth  exists,  that  it 
is  one,  that  men  may  know  the  Truth,  and,  finally,  that 
the  worshiping  group,  the  seeking  bound  together  in 
love  and  unity,  may  have  a clearer  insight  into  truth  than 
any  individual,  however  wise. 

“At  its  best,”  writes  Howard  Brinton,  “the  Quaker 
method  does  not  result  in  a compromise.  . . . The  objec- 
tive of  the  Quaker  method  is  to  discover  Truth  which 
will  satisfy  everyone  more  fully  than  any  position  pre- 
viously held.  Each  and  all  can  then  say,  ‘That  is  what 
I really  wanted,  but  I did  not  realize  it.’  ” To  discover 
what  we  really  want  as  compared  to  what  at  first  we  think 
we  want,  Howard  Brinton  goes  on,  . . we  must  go 
below  the  surface  of  self-centered  desires  to  the  deeper 
level  where  the  real  self  resides.  The  deepest  self  of  all 
is  that  self  which  we  share  with  all  others.  This  is  the 
one  Vine  of  which  we  are  all  branches,  the  life  of  God  on 
which  our  own  individual  lives  are  based.  To  will  what 
God  wills  is  therefore  to  will  what  we  ourselves  really 
want.” 

Thus — though  too  infrequently,  too  imperfectly  in 
our  daily  practice — we  find  multiplicity  dissolving  into 
unity  without  sacrifice  of  individuality,  liberty  uninhi- 
bited under  the  absolute  authority  of  Truth,  the  inter- 
ests of  individual  and  community  reconciled.  Friends 
have  no  theoretical  answer  to  the  philosophical  problem 
of  the  one  and  the  many,  to  the  political  problem  of 
freedom  and  responsibility,  to  the  social  problem  of  the 


individual  and  the  group.  We  have  only  a practical 
answer,  grounded  on  faith  but  validated  in  experience, 
the  precious  experience  of  three  centuries. 

The  Pendle  Hill  Summer  Session 

WHAT  is  it  like  at  Pendle  Hill?  Would  it  be  worth 
my  while  to  take  a month  off  to  attend  a summer 
session?  Presuming  that  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a journalist,  may  be  of  some 
value,  I write  after  attending  the  session  closing  July  29. 

Pendle  Hill,  physically,  is  a group  of  four,  two-story, 
widely  spaced,  stone  buildings  and  two  frame  structures 
on  17  acres  of  neatly-tended  grassy  campus  shaded  by 
magnificent  trees,  about  13  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 
Two  small,  unobtrusive,  arrow-shaped  signs  reading 
“Pendle  Hill”  at  both  otherwise  unmarked  entrances 
give  no  hint  of  the  profound  influence  this  institution 
has  had,  not  only  on  Friends’  thinking  but  also,  through 
pamphlets,  books,  and  lectures,  on  the  religious  culture 
of  our  country. 

And  not  our  culture  only,  for  people  come  here 
literally  “from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.”  There 
are  no  “foreigners”  at  Pendle  Hill. 

I think  of  my  new  friend,  both  friend  and  Friend, 
Thomas  Lungaho,  a teacher  in  a Friends  Lirhanda 
School,  Kakamega,  Kenya,  East  Africa.  A native  East 
African,  his  parents  were  taught  to  read  and  write  by 
missionaries.  Never  again  can  Kenya  be  some  obscure 
place  in  “darkest”  Africa.  To  all  of  us,  some  45  students, 
it  will  be  the  home  of  a remarkably  humble  and  sin- 
cere Christian. 

I think  of  Inga  Bergman  (no  relation  to  Ingrid,  as 
she  jokingly  explains),  a gay  Swede  from  Stockholm, 
whose  infectious  humor  belies  our  usual  concept  of  her 
countrymen. 

This  fellowship  of  persons  was  matched  by  an  in- 
tellectual fellowship  possible  only,  I believe,  in  the  in- 
formal give  and  take  of  a small  group  where  professor 
and  student  know  each  other  by  first  names.  For  one 
like  myself,  whose  spiritual  growth  was  inhibited  in  the 
impressionable  years  at  a secular  university  and  stunted 
in  the  fast,  crass  pace  of  the  city  room,  the  warmth  of 
faith,  buttressed  by  reason  and  scholarship,  with  which 
most  lectures  were  imbued,  was  meat  for  my  soul  as  well 
as  material  for  my  intellect. 

But  what  of  the  others,  some  45  men  and  women  of 
all  ages  from  20  states  and  seven  foreign  countries? 
What  did  they  get  out  of  their  month  at  Pendle  Hill? 

“I  don’t  know  exactly,”  said  Victor  Kraft,  young 
photographer  from  Miami,  Florida.  “I  suppose  to  me 
it  was  like  a month-long  ‘gathered’  meeting.” 
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Not  all,  of  course,  were  that  much  in  harmony  with 
the  intangible  realities  of  this  quiet  institution. 

Other  replies  ranged  from  “gains  in  spiritual  in- 
sights” to  “a  better  understanding  of  my  own  problems 
and  those  of  my  fellow  man.”  Working  together  as  we 
did  washing  dishes,  pots  and  pans,  mowing  grass,  culti- 
vating the  garden,  or  playing  volley  ball  and  swimming 
in  a generous  neighbor’s  pool,  these  added  to  a sense  of 
community  solidarity. 

I heard  little  adverse  criticism.  What  there  was  of  it, 
all  good-natured,  centered  about  a lack  of  adequate 
water  pressure  on  upper  floors;  but  planned  larger 
water  mains  promise  adequate  pressure.  Some  would 
have  liked  more  protein  in  our  diet.  A few  felt  the 
periods  of  silence  were  “too  long,  especially  at  meals.” 
Several  suggested  a week  end  at  the  Jersey  beach  might 
well  be  added  to  the  curriculum. 

Unlike  most  summer  sessions,  this  one  numbered 
more  Friends  than  friends  from  other  denominations, 
mostly  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 

Anyone  seeking  the  unusual  combination  of  a peace- 
ful atmosphere,  authoritative  religious  information 
from  recognized  scholars,  and  a working-playing-spir- 
itual fellowship  with  a diverse  group  of  unorthodox 
people  will  find  it  at  the  Pendle  Hill  summer  session. 

John  M.  McBryde,  Jr. 

Letter  from  Australia 

THIS  is  the  most  southerly  letter  I am  ever  likely  to  send, 
for  it  is  being  written  in  the  Friends  School  in  Hobart, 
Tasmania,  where  at  Cape  Raoul,  only  a few  miles  distant, 
there  is  nothing  but  sea  between  that  tip  of  the  island  and 
the  Anarctic  continent.  After  13  weeks  in  Australia  I still 
feel  a little  crooked  inside  when,  as  I face  the  sun  at  noon, 
the  eastern  horizon  is  on  the  right,  and  when  soon  after  dark 
these  days  Orion  can  be  seen  lying  on  his  back  just  above  the 
horizon  and  the  Southern  Cross  stands  high  in  the  heavens 
where  I am  accustomed  to  seeing  the  Great  Bear.  Otherwise 
Tasmania  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  rural  England  in 
early  November — small  farms,  very  English-looking  houses, 
even  fogs  to  comfort  any  homesick  newcomer. 

No  doubt  pioneering  in  Tasmania  was  just  as  hard  as  on 
the  mainland,  but  by  this  time  the  signs  of  it  are  much  less 
obvious  than  in  West  and  South  Australia.  In  both  those  states 
sheep  farms  run  to  2,000  acres  or  more;  huge  paddocks,  as  the 
farmers  call  their  fields,  may  be  150  acres  in  size,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  to  walk  long  distances  on  a farm  where  2,000 
sheep  are  feeding  without  seeing  a single  animal.  That  is 
largely  because  the  famous  Merino  sheep,  being  very  socially 
minded,  keep  together  and  wander  in  close  clusters  as  they 
feed.  Beyond  the  great  farms  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  not 
yet  brought  under  cultivation,  where  aboriginal  tribes  still 
roam,  though  much  hampered  by  the  increasing  pressure  of 


the  farms  on  their  once  limitless  hunting  grounds.  To  my 
mind  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  Australian  life  is 
the  work  being  done  by  some  people  to  help  the  aborigines 
adjust  themselves  healthily  to  conditions  of  life  in  the  modern 
world. 

I was  especially  fortunate  in  South  Australia,  where  I was 
invited  to  stay  for  short  periods  on  two  or  three  Quaker  farms 
where  hosts  and  hostesses  were  very  willing  to  let  me  go  out 
shepherding  the  ewes  and  lambs,  helping  with  milking,  gather- 
ing mushrooms,  or  just  walking  in  the  quiet  beauty  of  these 
great  stretches  of  open  country.  But  most  of  my  regular  work 
is  centered  around  Friends  meeting  houses  in  the  cities — 
Perth,  Adelaide,  Hobart — and  is  increasingly  interesting  and 
often  quite  heavy.  The  usual  pattern  for  a five-week  period 
in  one  center  is  an  introductory  week-end  conference  with 
Friends,  followed  by  seminars,  public  addresses,  discussion 
groups  for  Quakers,  S.C.M.  groups,  and  at  times  the  general 
public.  Group  discussions  often  go  on  till  late  at  night,  and 
a good  many  chinks  of  free  time  get  filled  up  by  talks  with 
people  who  want  to  follow  up  some  point  raised  in  a meeting; 
so  odd  days  in  the  country  here  and  there  are  always  very 
welcome. 

Friends  in  West  and  South  Australia,  facing  the  problem 
of  a small  and  very  scattered  membership,  find  it  difficult  to 
collect  any  considerable  group  of  Friends  for  meetings  for 
worship  or  to  provide  within  the  Meeting  for  the  needs  of 
their  young  people  at  different  age  levels,  but  they  keep  on 
courageously.  Perth  Friends  are  feeling  very  happy  over  hav- 
ing at  last  been  able  to  buy  a meeting  house  of  their  own 
and  also  for  the  warm  friendliness  shown  by  Quakers  all  over 
Australia  in  making  gifts  or  interest-free  loans  to  help  with 
the  payment. 

A tiny,  rather  isolated  group  of  Friends  at  Kadina  in 
South  Australia  interested  me  especially  as  one  family,  Horace 
Tossell  and  his  wife,  have  had  courage  and  determination 
enough  to  found  and  maintain  a local  newspaper,  The  South 
Australian  Farmer.  In  addition  to  much  simple  local,  per- 
sonal, and  farming  news,  Horace  Tossell  succeeds  in  including 
reports  on  Christian  pacifist  work  and  all  kinds  of  inter- 
national issues,  often  entirely  overlooked  or  deliberately  ex- 
cluded from  the  main  daily  papers.  They  are  much  helped 
by  a young  reporter  and  his  wife  who  some  years  ago  came 
to  offer  their  services  because  they  so  heartily  approved  of 
the  editorial  policy  of  the  paper.  This  young  couple  have  not 
yet  joined  the  Society  but  have  a deep  concern  to  work  for 
better  international  understanding.  They  find  time  beyond 
the  heavy  work  of  reporting  for  the  paper  and  caring  for  their 
growing  family  to  go  down  to  a small  port  some  ten  miles 
away  every  time  a ship  comes  in  and  offer  to  bring  back  to 
their  home  any  oriental  members  of  the  officers  or  crew  who 
would  care  to  come.  By  this  time  they  have  built  up  a con- 
siderable connection  with  the  sailors  who  bring  Japanese 
boats  to  collect  consignments  of  the  barley  for  which  that  dis- 
trict is  famous.  Their  guest  book  included  not  only  nearly 
100  Japanese  signatures  but  evidence,  too,  of  visitors  from 
India  and  Pakistan.  Quite  naturally  all  this  causes  something 
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of  a stir  locally,  so  international  ideas  are  spreading  in  several 
directions. 

I spend  so  much  of  my  time  trying  to  get  people  to  see 
that  we  need  not  wait  for  “meetings  at  the  highest  level”  be- 
fore we  start  projects  of  international  friendship  ourselves, 
and  here  are  a young  couple  really  getting  to  work.  Then  the 
Tossells  are  so  nobly  standing  up  for  real  freedom  of  the 
press  and  all  this  in  a tiny  remote  market  town.  I am  really 
thrilled  with  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are  doing  as  well  as 
the  results  actually  achieved. 

It  seems  to  many  of  us  that  one  of  the  great  problems 
Australians  are  facing  in  their  lives  is  a tendency  to  com- 
placency and  unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  comforts  which 
have  appeared  recently  with  the  tremendous  rise  in  the  price 
of  wool,  due  mainly  and  not  very  healthily  to  unusual  condi- 
tions in  postwar  markets.  About  1951  wool  reached  the  fan- 
tastically high  price  of  over  250  pence  a pound,  when  in  the 
early  years  of  the  war  farmers  thought  themselves  fortunate 
to  get  60.  Prices  are  sinking  again  now  but  are  still  high,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  farmers  have  been  able  to  clear 
the  mortgages  on  their  estates  and  to  invest  in  all  kinds  of 
expensive  farm  machinery.  Wages  have  risen,  too,  as  labor  is 
very  scarce  in  spite  of  the  steady  inflow  of  “migrants”  from 
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Europe.  The  standard  of  living  must  be  nearing  that  of 
U.S.A.,  and  one  gets  the  impression  that  there  is  very  little 
real  poverty  amongst  the  white  population. 

Perhaps  this  very  high  standard  of  comfort  is  one  factor 
helping  to  foment  an  almost  hysterical  anti-Communist  feel- 
ing in  many  places,  and  I get  the  impression  of  much  going 
on  under  the  surface  of  state  and  federal  politics  which  is 
not  too  healthy.  In  Labor  and  in  Quaker  circles  there  is 
sharp  opposition  to  the  sending  of  troops  to  Malaya,  but  the 
troops  have  been  sent.  Another  ugly  development  is  a marked 
and  apparently  rapidly  increasing  anti-Roman  Catholic  feel- 
ing, a good  deal  influenced  by  underground  currents  in  poli- 
tics. When  one  comes  from  Asia  and  the  West,  so  conscious  of 
the  rising  tides  all  over  the  world  of  secularism  and  atheistic 
materialism  and  the  immense  challenge  to  Christians  and 
opportunity  for  vital  Christian  witness,  it  is  really  distressing 
to  find  kindly,  decent  folk,  brought  up  at  least  in  the  Christian 
tradition,  fighting  so  bitterly  amongst  themselves. 

On  July  20  I fly  back  to  Melbourne  to  begin  five  weeks  of 
work  in  Victoria,  then  a similar  period  in  Sydney,  followed 
by  visits  to  Canberra  and  Brisbane  before  I go  over  to  New 
Zealand  for  the  last  six  weeks  in  the  year. 

Lucy  M.  Burtt 


Friends  Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology 


REMEMBERING  Penn’s  wise  comment  on  the  “Valiant 
. Sixty”  who  formed  the  early  Quaker  movement,  “They 
were  changed  men  before  they  changed  others,”  some 
Quakers  in  the  Philadelphia  area  have  linked  arms  with  some 
religious  psychologists  in  an  effort  to  see  where  such  changes 
for  the  better  could  be  made  in  themselves  in  the  hope  that 
then  they  could  more  fundamentally  change  others. 

This  group,  the  Friends  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Psychology,  has  had  a fairly  loose  organization,  with  head- 
quarters at  20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Miriam 
Brailey  of  Baltimore  has  been  the  chairman  for  several  years. 
Calvin  Keene  of  Washington  is  to  be  the  new  chairman. 
Among  past  chairmen  have  been  Rachel  Cadbury  and  Dora 
Willson.  An  Executive  Committee  is  elected  each  year  to 
plan  for  the  annual  conference.  The  group  also  sponsors  and 
a separate  board  edits  Inward  Light,  a small  journal. 

The  13th  such  conference  was  held  June  24  to  26,  1955, 
at  the  Swarthmore  Meeting  House,  Pa.  Three  leaders  were 
present  from  the  Pines  in  California,  all  practicing  Jungian 
analysts.  They  were  Sheila  Moon,  Elizabeth  Howes,  and 
Louella  Sibbald.  About  a 100  Friends  and  others  registered 
and  were  given  a stiff  program.  Attendance  remained  full. 
Sunday  morning  the  group  met  with  Swarthmore  Friends  in 
worship. 

There  were  three  seminars,  each  meeting  three  times  for 
two  hours  and  two  general  sessions.  I attended  the  seminar 
led  by  Elizabeth  Howes  on  “Passages  from  the  Gospels,” 
using  the  approach  so  ably  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Sharman 
and  Dora  Willson.  Only  a few  passages  could  be  taken,  but 
they  were  immensely  rich  and  moving:  the  “woe”  passages 


in  Matthew  23,  the  mote  and  the  beam  in  Matthew  7,  Mary 
and  Martha  in  Luke  10,  the  young  lawyer  following,  and  the 
Good  Samaritan.  Dr.  Howes  was  the  able  and  sensitive  catalyst. 

Out  of  these  sessions  as  a starting  point  for  future  growth 
we  received  the  following  trenchant  ideas:  Jesus  had  an 
amazingly  modern  knowledge  of  what  it  is  to  be  a whole 
and  free  person.  We  are  invited  and  inspired  by  him  to  the 
same  attainment.  This  involves  for  us  a degree  of  self- 
knowledge  not  many  have  achieved.  An  openness  to  truth 
about  ourselves  is  not  easily  won.  Too  many  feelings  are 
involved,  pride,  pretense,  conformity,  rejection  of  “the  softer 
virtues,”  all  these  stop  the  flow  of  the  inner  self,  which  has 
such  great  spiritual  possibilities.  Like  the  priest  and  the 
Pharisee,  we  are  controlled  by  feelings  that  prevent  us  from 
being  the  good  neighbor  freely,  as  the  Samaritan  was.  And 
we  are  afraid  to  face  the  dark  side  of  our  natures  because 
that  is  humiliating.  So  we  put  the  searchlight  on  others  to 
get  out  of  its  focus  on  our  own  shortcomings.  The  beam  is 
in  our  own  eye.  That  is  our  task,  and  a large  one. 

Perhaps  the  difficulty  is  that  as  conscientious  Christians, 
descendants  of  the  Puritans,  we  feel  God  is  so  good  that  our 
many  faults  must  separate  us  from  Him  if  we  acknowledge 
them.  So  we  ignore  Christ’s  plain  teaching  that  the  Father 
goes  out  recklessly  to  meet  the  wayward  son.  He  knows  we 
are  not  perfect.  And  so  should  we. 

Mary’s  “better  part”  was  to  sit  freely  in  the  light  of  Christ’s 
presence,  letting  her  whole  soul  be  open  to  his  power.  Martha, 
good  woman  that  she  was,  saw  no  need  to  attend  to  her  own 
inner  problems  in  her  anxiety  to  be  busy  about  many  out- 
ward affairs.  Men  as  well  as  women  have  to  reckon  with  this 
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situation.  We  should  trust  the  inner  compulsion  to  sit  in 
quiet  acceptance  when  the  light  and  love  of  Christ  come  to 
teach  us.  And  we  must  make  room  in  our  busy  lives  for  this. 

“The  self  is  the  jewel  of  the  unconscious.”  We  must  dis- 
cover it,  buried  in  “the  field,”  and  sell  all  we  have  to  possess 
it,  free  it  from  hampering  darkness  (blindness)  so  that  its 
God-given  radiance  may  shine  with  love  and  power  to  heal 
the  world’s  sin  and  pain.  We  need  long  sessions  with  our 
God,  who  sees  us  “in  the  round”  and  in  secret,  and  learn 
of  Him.  Then  we  may  become  whole  persons,  with  unlimited 
divine  possibilities  and  unlimited  human  frailties.  He  will 
help  bring  order  and  clarity  into  our  lives  as  we  honestly 
face  our  faults  in  the  light  of  His  inseparable  love.  The 
ability  to  love  freely  and  wholly  our  God,  our  fellow  man, 
and  ourselves  may  be  the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected 
(and  which  we  reject)  because  it  is  too  difficult  or  considered 
too  “soft,"  but  this  stone  may  become  the  saving  crux  of  the 
arch  of  the  new  society. 


Friends  must  use  the  spiritual  freedom  and  insight  in- 
herent in  our  faith  that  God  will  work  in  us  if  we  let  Him. 
The  knowledge  and  use  of  psychology  is  one  of  His  tools. 
Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  use  it,  to  know  ourselves  more  deeply 
and  to  free  us  for  His  use.  £lizabeth  a.  W.  Furnas 


The  New  York  Plan  for  Advancement 

MINISTRY  and  Counsel  of  the  New  York  Monthly  Meet- 
ing is  preparing  to  launch  a new  plan  for  the  renewal 
and  advancement  of  Quakerism.  The  plan,  which  will  involve 
the  bringing  into  the  New  York  area  of  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  East,  has  been  approved  by  the  Meeting  and 
funds  earmarked  for  its  operation. 

The  plan  differs  from  previous  attempts  to  encourage  in- 
tervisitation in  several  important  respects.  First,  it  is  aimed 
at  the  meeting  for  worship.  The  hope  is  to  bring  into  the 
New  York  meetings  for  worship  those  persons  who  are  the 
deep  movers  of  the  Spirit  in  their  own  Meetings.  Whether 
or  not  they  are  polished  speakers  is  of  no  importance.  Neither 
need  they  be  specialists  or  experts  in  any  field,  as  no  set  lec- 
tures or  discussions  will  be  expected  of  them.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  that  they  be  able  and  courageous  travelers  and  seek- 
ers in  the  Quaker  way  of  the  Spirit. 

The  plan  states  that  single  individuals,  couples,  families, 
or  groups  may  be  invited,  with  all  expenses  paid,  including 
meals  and  hotel  bills  where  necessary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Friends  may  be  accommodated  in  the  homes  of  Friends,  as 
has  been  the  traditional  practice,  but  this  may  not  always  be 
possible  in  the  New  York  area. 

Most  persons  or  groups  would  probably  be  invited  over 
week  ends.  The  plan  envisages  a small  social  gathering,  per- 
haps on  Saturday  evening,  then  attendance  at  meeting  for 
worship  the  following  morning,  and  afterwards  another  small 
gathering.  No  large  meetings  are  planned.  Emphasis  will 
remain  upon  the  meeting  for  worship. 

How  are  invited  persons  and  groups  to  be  chosen?  In- 


vitations will  be  sent  to  the  Committees  for  Ministry  and 
Counsel  of  the  local  Meetings,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these 
Committees  will  not  only  choose  the  persons  to  be  sent  but 
will  also  induce  them  to  accept.  Others  will  be  chosen  by 
direct  invitation  from  New  York. 

The  plan  concludes  with  a note  on  intervisiting.  “Inter- 
visiting,”  it  says,  “may  be  indulged  in  with  no  particular 
aim  or  end  in  view,  with  no  sense  of  obligation.  ...  In  con- 
trast to  this  we  wish  to  put  forward  the  idea  of  ‘interminister- 
ing.’  One  might  describe  it  as  ‘intervisiting  with  a purpose,’ 
and  that  purpose  is  of  course  the  renewal  and  advancement 
of  the  whole  Society  of  Friends.” 

Copies  of  the  plan  and  further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  New  York  Monthly  Meeting,  221  East  15th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Books 

TEACHING  WORLD  UNDERSTANDING.  By  Ralph  C. 

Preston.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1955.  201  pages. 

$3.95. 

This  book,  an  outgrowth  of  a study  by  the  Friends  Peace 
Committee,  is  a book  for  educators.  It  is  a practical  book.  It 
describes  with  clarity  and  detail  just  how,  within  the  frame- 
work of  a school  curriculum,  a young  person  may  be  brought 
to  lay  aside  his  prejudice  and  to  feel  and  think  in  sympathetic 
terms  of  world  understanding.  Programs  are  suggested  for 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  ways  in  which 
work  camps  and  school  affiliation  may  be  used  to  this  end 
are  discussed.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  school  assemblies  and 
to  school  service  activities.  The  book  is  thoroughly  docu- 
mented and  includes  extensive  bibliographies  for  each  subject 
treated.  It  is,  in  effect,  a field  guide  for  the  teacher  who  is 
seeking  ways  and  means  of  furthering  the  cause  of  a warless 
world  through  the  medium  of  education. 

In  the  opening  chapter  the  editor,  Ralph  C.  Preston, 
tackles  some  of  the  pedagogical  and  philosophical  difficulties 
which  shaping  the  attitudes  of  children  entails.  His  closing 
chapter  shows  how  this  teaching  toward  world-mindedness 
can  become  an  integral  part  of  a curriculum.  Finally,  Ralph 
Preston  emphasizes  the  tremendous  need  for  teachers  to  ac- 
cept their  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

This  book  is  more  than  a description  and  a discussion. 
Here  are  enthusiasm  and  conviction,  and  here  is  an  encour- 
agement to  all  teachers  in  all  fields  of  learning  to  so  practice 
their  profession  that  brotherhood  among  men  may  grow. 

Alexander  H.  Hay 


HOUSING  THE  AGING.  Edited  by  Wilma  Donahue.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Press,  1954.  280  pages.  $3.75 
There  have  recently  been  many  expressions  of  concern 
about  the  care  of  elderly  Friends.  This  book  would,  I think, 
be  useful  to  any  group  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  subject. 
Quite  a large  number  of  specialists  have  contributed  to  it,  and 
it  deals  with  every  aspect  of  the  subject — social,  legal,  finan- 
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cial,  architectural,  etc. — with  a really  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  old  folks  themselves.  A number  of  completed  units 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad  are  described  in  some  detail; 


some  are  rural  and  some  urban. 


Lucy  G.  Morgan 


WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING:  An  Intellectual  Por- 

trait. By  David  P.  Edgell.  The  Beacon  Press,  Boston.  264 

pages.  $4.00 

William  Ellery  Channing,  leading  apostle  of  the  Unitarian 
faith  in  America,  died  more  than  a century  ago,  and  it  has 
been  more  than  half  a century  since  the  last  biography  of  him 
appeared. 

As  a religious  thinker  he  sought  to  fuse  traditional  Chris- 
tianity, eighteenth-centrury  rationalism,  and  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Transcendentalism  into  a viable  religious  faith — and  suc- 
ceeded, so  David  Edgell  feels,  “only  in  maintaining  a pre- 
carious equilibrium  among  three  more  or  less  irreconcilable 
forces.”  The  problem  Channing  set  himself  should  interest 
Friends,  for  we  have  been  engaged  for  three  centuries  in  a 
somewhat  similar  intellectual  enterprise.  At  times  Channing 
came  close  to  Quakerism,  as  when  he  wrote:  “This  lesson 

of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  that  there  is  in  human  nature 
an  element,  truly  divine,  and  worthy  of  all  reverence.  . . 
But  he  never  went  all  the  way  to  either  a Transcendental  or 
a Quaker  faith.  And  though  he  wrote  and  acted  bravely  and 
effectively  against  slavery  and  war,  he  never  quite  came 
through  to  a clear  testimony  on  either.  But  perhaps  this  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  he  was  a figure  of  transition. 

Edgell  takes  only  50  pages  to  dispose  of  Channing’s  out- 
ward life;  in  the  remainder  he  is  concerned  with  his  thought — 
with  his  peculiar  brand  of  “rational  Christianity,”  his  rather 
puzzling  relationship  to  Emerson  and  the  Transcendentalists, 
his  somewhat  equivocal  part  in  the  reform  movements  of  his 
day,  his  minor  achievement  as  a man  of  letters.  This  is  the 
story,  it  seems  to  me,  of  an  able  mind  struggling  honestly  and, 
in  the  main,  effectively  to  escape  from  the  stodgy  Federalism 
and  the  dry  rationalism  of  his  early  years  into  the  freer  air 
of  warm  social  sympathy  and  Transcendental  mysticism.  As 
such  it  can  well  command  our  attention.  David  Edgell  por- 
trays this  struggle  with  lucidity,  competence,  and  good  judg- 

ment'  Frederick  B.  Tolles 


YOU  AND  YOUR  AGING  PARENTS.  By  Edith  M.  Stern 
and  Mabel  Rose,  Director,  Prince  Georges  County  Public 
Health  Clinic,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  A.  A.  Wyn, 
Inc.,  1952.  212  pages.  $2.75 

This  book  deals  sympathetically  with  the  problem  of  aging 
parents,  especially  those  whose  health  and  strength  are  failing. 
Their  income  is  insufficient,  and  often  one  has  died,  leav- 
ing the  other  alone.  Possible  plans  for  various  types  of  living 
arrangements  are  discussed.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
right  of  the  aging  to  have  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
to  live  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way  in  their  own  homes, 
insofar  as  they  are  capable  of  doing  so. 


The  extent  of  the  problems  involved  is  greater  than  is 
usually  recognized.  There  are  eleven  million  men  and  women 
over  65  in  our  population  today.  More  than  half  of  these 
live  with  relatives.  The  dangers  of  such  a plan  are  discussed 
tactfully,  and  the  importance  of  caring  for  aging  relatives 
with  the  least  possible  annoyance  and  irritation  and  the  great- 
est possible  contentment  and  happiness  for  all  concerned  is 
presented  with  deep  understanding  of  all  the  skills  needed 

and  the  complexities  involved.  . „ ... 

r Amey  E.  Watson 


BETTER  WAYS  OF  GROWING  UP,  Psychology  and  Mental ; 
Hygiene  for  Youth.  By  John  E.  Crawford  and  Luther 
E.  Woodward.  Muhlenberg  Press,  1948.  271  pages.  $3.25 
Left  on  their  own,  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  will  “struggle 
through”  to  success  against  life’s  problems,  but  that  will  not 
be  good  enough  in  tomorrow’s  world  to  keep  American  com- 
munities high  in  cultural  and  industrial  advancements. 

This  book  helps  to  show  that  no  matter  who  you  are  or 
where  you  live,  you  can  learn  to  be  a kind  and  thoughtful 
person,  considerate  of  others,  wisely  understanding  yourself. 
You  can  be  a reasonably  well-adjusted  person,  ambitious  to 
have  your  life  creative  and  noble,  indicating  the  divine  spark 
in  each  of  us. 


Bernice  B.  Krewson 


IF  YOU  MARRY  OUT  OF  YOUR  FAITH.  By  James  A. 

Pike.  Harper  Brothers,  New  York  City,  1954.  $2.50 
Facing  the  fact  that  mixed  marriages  are  on  the  increase, 
such  a book  as  If  You  Marry  Out  of  Your  Faith  is  welcome. 
The  author,  Dr.  James  A.  Pike,  is  a graduate  of  Yale  Law 
School  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  at  present  is 
dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  He  is  married 
and  the  father  of  four  young  children.  As  a counselor,  Dr. 
Pike  is  convinced  that  religious  differences  are  the  cause  of 
much  conflict  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  religion  is  a 
unifying  force  in  marriage.  It  plays  both  a conscious  and 
an  unconscious  part  in  every  person’s  life. 

Here  is  a book  which  will  guide  counselors,  those  con- 
templating marriage,  those  already  in  a mixed  marriage,  and 
parents,  relatives  and  friends  of  the  couple.  It  contains  briefly 
the  views,  beliefs,  and  stands  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Jews,  and  various  Protestant  churches  as  well  as 
a bibliography  of  church  beliefs. 

The  early  chapters  are  realistic  to  the  point  of  discourage- 
ment for  the  reader,  but  he  is  urged  to  read  the  whole  book 
since  possible  solutions  are  on  the  latter  pages.  On  the  whole, 
this  small  book  is  a candid  discussion  of  the  problem  facing 
many  young  people  today.  It  gives  practical  helps  with  the 
hope  that  they  can  agree  with  sincere  conviction  on  some 
common  faith. 

Marguerite  P.  Williams 


Note:  The  Committee  on  Family  Relationships  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  has  placed  copies  of  the  last  three 
books  reviewed  above  in  the  library  at  Friends  Central  Bureau, 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.,  where  they  are  avail- 
able for  loan. 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Meeting  in  such  complete  unity  that  the  resolution  was 
approved  without  comment.  New  York  Yearly  Meetings  on 
Eighth  Month  first  approved  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Organic  Union  and  are  now  known  as  the  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. — Tele- 
gram. received  at  the  office  of  the  Friends  Journal  on  August 
2,  1955 


An  abridgement  of  the  1954  Nitobe  Lecture,  “The  Quaker 
Message:  Unique  or  Universal?”  given  at  the  Japan  Yearly 
Meeting  by  Douglas  V.  Steere,  has  been  printed  by  The 
Christian  Century  in  its  issue  of  August  3,  1955,  under  the 
title  “The  Quaker  Message.”  The  complete  lecture  had  pre- 
viously appeared  in  The  Friends  Quarterly , London,  for 
April  1955. 


The  1955  Friends  Family  Camp  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Area  will  be  held  over  Labor  Day  week  end,  from  Friday  after- 
noon, September  2,  through  Monday,  September  5,  at  Camp 
Colorado,  in  the  mountains  about  12  miles  from  Sedalia, 
Colorado.  The  family  camp  is  sponsored  by  Friends  of  Den- 
ver, Boulder,  and  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  and  Cheyenne,  Wy- 
oming. The  theme  of  the  evening  discussions  is  to  be  “Spir- 
itual Growth  in  Our  Atomic  Age.”  During  the  day  there  will 
be  family  activities  and  service  projects.  Those  interested  in 
participating  for  all  or  part  of  the  period  can  receive  further 
information  by  writing  to  Sidney  Ostrow,  2138  Baseline  Road, 
Boulder,  Colorado. 


Leon  Thomas  Stern  has  been  invited  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Division  of  Social  Affairs  to  attend  the  First  United 
Nations  Congress  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the  Treat- 
ment of  Offenders,  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  August  22  to  Sep- 
tember 3.  At  the  sessions  he  will  officially  represent  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation  and  the  American  Cor- 
rectional Association  (formerly  American  Prison  Association) . 

He  will  give  a paper  on  “The  Prisoner  and  the  Citizen” 
at  the  International  Society  of  Criminology,  meeting  in  Lon- 
don, September  12  to  18,  when  he  will  speak  as  a Friend  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Citizen  Participation  of  the 
American  Correctional  Association. 

He  will  visit  Friends  Meetings  and  organizations  in  Eng- 
gland,  Switzerland,  and  France  during  his  stay  abroad  to  ex- 
change views  with  English  and  Continental  Friends  on 
Friends  concern  for  the  offender  and  his  integration  in  so- 
ciety. In  Paris  he  will  stay  at  the  United  States  Foundation 
( Cite  Universitaire) , an  international  educational  organiza- 
tion of  which  his  son,  Dr.  T.  Noel  Stern,  is  director. 

Leon  T.  Stern  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Friends 
and  Penology  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting:  he  is 
traveling  with  minutes  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting, 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  Social  Service  Committee,  and 
Friends  General  Conference. 


JOURNAL 

An  unsigned  article  by  Wroe  Alderson,  “Marketing  and 
World  Peace,”  appears  in  the  July  1955  number  of  Cost  and 
Profit  Outlook , published  by  Alderson  and  Sessions — Market- 
ing and  Management  Counsel,  1401  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 2,  Pa.  The  article  is  a summary  of  his  observations  on 
trade  developments  in  Russia  during  the  month-long  good- 
will tour  of  six  Americans  in  Russia. 


Albert  Votaw,  a member  of  Media  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa., 
has  recently  accepted  the  position  of  executive  director  of 
the  Shinner  Foundation  in  Chicago.  He  and  his  family  have 
moved  to  Chicago. 


A number  of  Friends  had  their  work  on  display  at  the 
Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Guild  of 
Craftsmen  held  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  from  July  29  to  31.  They 
were  James  J.  Jackson,  Woodbury,  N.  J.  (woodwork) ; Ethel 
Hansen,  Philadelphia  (enamel  on  copper) ; Harriet  Meginess, 
Kintnerville,  Pa.  (rug  hooking) ; Florence  Rummer,  Carvers- 
ville.  Pa.  (weaving);  Carlton  and  Mildred  Gordon,  Riegels- 
ville.  Pa.  (weaving);  Palmer  M.  Sharpless,  George  School 
(woodcarving);  Nancy  McFeely,  George  School  (weaving); 
Marguerite  T.  Bye,  Lahaska,  Pa.  (jewelry);  and  Maria  Hub- 
ben,  Newtown,  Pa.  (toleware). 

The  following  Friends  received  awards:  Carlton  and  Mil- 
dred Gordon  (special  mention),  Harriet  Meginess  (special 
mention),  and  James  J.  Jackson  (ribbon  for  distinguished 
craftsmen) . 


At  the  July  convention  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, attended  by  about  4,800  delegates  in  Chicago,  Walter 
Ludwig,  a member  of  Scarsdale,  New  York,  Meeting,  who 
teaches  citizenship  at  the  Mamaroneck  Senior  High  School, 
introduced  a resolution  on  integration  in  the  public  schools 
which  had  been  adopted  by  his  colleagues  at  Mamaroneck. 
It  evoked  serious  consideration  and  discussion  but  failed  of 
adoption  by  the  representative  assembly.  The  text  of  the  reso- 
lution was  as  follows:  “The  National  Education  Association 
recognizes  that  integration  of  all  groups  in  our  public  schools 
is  a process  which  concerns  every  state  and  territory  in  our 
nation.  Of  particular  concern  is  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers  and  other  personnel. 

“The  Association  urges  that  all  citizens  approach  this  mat- 
ter of  integration  in  the  public  schools  with  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  and  good  will  which  has  always  been  an  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  American  people.  It  is  the  conviction 
of  the  Association  that  all  problems  of  integration  in  our 
schools  are  capable  of  solution  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
by  citizens  of  intelligence,  saneness,  and  reasonableness  work- 
ing together  in  the  interests  of  national  unity  for  the  common 
good  of  all.” 

Walter  Ludwig  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Westchester  County  Urban  League  and  has  fre- 
quently conferred  with  local  authorities  about  more  inclusive 
employment  practices. 
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The  1955  Labor  Sunday  Message,  with  illustrated  cover 
carrying  the  title  “To  All  Who  Work,”  is  now  available  in 
the  usual  four-page  format.  The  price  is  five  cents  per  copy, 
or  $3.50  per  hundred.  Mail  orders  to  the  National  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 


Bertram  and  Irene  Pickard  have  left  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
and  plan  to  be  at  Pendle  Hill  during  the  fall  term. 


The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  is  sponsoring  three  con- 
ferences at  Camp  Mack,  Milford,  Indiana,  as  follows:  family 
life  conference,  August  30  to  September  2;  national  confer- 
ence, September  2 to  4;  and  youth  conference,  September  2. 
Registration  blanks  may  be  secured  from  Glenn  Smiley,  9 
Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Durham  Friends,  North  Carolina,  started  meeting  regu- 
larly at  10  a.m.  in  a small,  temporary  meeting  house  on  their 
own  property  at  404  Alexander  Avenue  on  July  24.  It  was  a 
great  occasion  for  us,  because  we  have  done  so  much  work  on 
the  bare  little  structure  we  started  with  to  make  it  reasonably 
confortable  and  attractive.  We  are  planning  to  start  building 
the  permanent  meeting  house  in  front  of  this  one  on  the 
same  lot  early  next  spring.  Previous  to  July  24  our  meetings 
for  worship  had  been  held  in  the  basement  of  the  University 

chapel,  at  7:30  p.m.  „ , 

Susan  Gower  Smith,  Clerk 


Coming  Events 

AUGUST 

11  to  14 — Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  McNabb,  111. 

13 — Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Burlington,  N.  J.; 
10:30,  worship  and  ministry;  1:30,  meeting  for  worship,  fol- 
lowed by  business  session.  Lunch  furnished  by  Burlington 
Friends. 

13 —  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Old  Cain  Meeting  House, 
Star  Route  340,  northeast  of  Coatesville,  Pa.  Meeting  on 
Ministry  and  Worship,  3 p.m.;  worship,  4 p.m.,  followed  by 
business;  supper,  6 p.m.  (bring  a box  supper;  dessert  and 
beverage  will  be  served);  informal  talk,  7:30  p.m.,  by  the  Rev. 
John  M.  Gordon,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

13  to  16 — North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative), 
Cedar  Grove,  N.  C. 

14 —  Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Amawalk,  near  York- 
town  Heights,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

14 — Annual  meeting  at  Krum  Elbow  Meeting  House, 
North  Quaker  Lane,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  2 p.m. 

18  to  21 — Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Pendleton,  Indiana. 

18  to  21 — Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  Pacific  Coast  Asso- 
ciation at  Prescott,  Arizona. 

19  to  21 — Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  Conference  at  Pendle 
Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.  Program  available  from  Pendle  Hill. 
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20 — Potomac  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Goose  Creek  Meeting 
House,  Lincoln,  Va. 

27 —  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  10  a.m.  Meet- 
ing on  Ministry  and  Worship  will  meet  the  preceding  day, 
August  26,  at  Falls,  Pa. 

27  to  28 — Annual  reunion  of  Camp  Meade  C.  O.’s  of 
World  War  I at  Rhodes  Grove  Camp,  seven  miles  south  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  Further  information  from  Cleason  J. 
Forry,  815  Broadway,  Hanover,  Pa. 

27  to  September  3 — American  Young  Friends  Conference  | 
at  Quaker  Haven,  Indiana.  Theme,  “Christian  Love,”  in  re- 
spect to  personal  outreach,  the  family,  the  community,  and 
the  world.  Speakers,  Gilbert  Kilpack,  Ralph  A.  Rose. 

28 —  Warrington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Warrington  Meet- 
ing House  near  Wellsville,  Pa.  Worship,  11  a.m.;  a picnic 
lunch  will  be  served;  conference  session,  2 p.m. 

Coming:  Quarterly  Meeting  Conference  of  Cain,  Con- 
cord, and  Western  Quarters  at  Bradford  Meeting,  Sixth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  on  Sunday,  September  11, 
2:30  p.m.  Address  by  James  E.  Bristol  of  the  A.F.S.C.,  “The 
Spiritual  Basis  of  Friends’  Social  Concerns.” 

BIRTHS 

AMBLER — On  April  3,  to  Charles  and  Katherine  W. 
Ambler,  a daughter  named  Edith  Katherine  Ambler.  She  is 
a birthright  member  of  Penn  Hill  Meeting,  Little  Britain 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

BROSIUS — On  July  28,  to  Charles  C.  and  Jane  Strawn 
Brosius  of  West  Grove,  Pa.,  their  first  child,  a son  named 
Mahlon  Garrison  Brosius.  The  parents  are  members  of 
London  Grove  Meeting,  Pa. 

HOWES — On  June  18,  to  James  and  Eugenia  Tomlinson 
Howes  of  Newtown,  Pa.,  their  fourth  child  and  second  son 
named  Wayne  Tomlinson  Howes.  The  mother  and  ma- 
ternal grandparents,  Homer  and  Marian  S.  Tomlinson,  are 
members  of  Wrightstown  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

KNOWLTON — On  May  27,  to  Christopher  Leslie  and 
Jean  Everidge  Knowlton  of  Gould  Farm,  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  a son  named  Geoffrey  Knowlton.  The  father  is  a 
member  of  New  Haven  Meeting,  Conn. 

PUTH — On  July  28,  to  John  Wells  and  Betsey  Leeds  Tait 
Puth,  a son  named  Gregory  Leeds  Puth.  The  mother  is  a 
member  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting  at  Rancocas,  N.  J. 

MARRIAGES 

HARTER-PATTERSON — On  June  18,  at  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  Meeting  House,  Alice  Sullivan  Patterson,  daughter  of 
Henry  Carter  and  Mary  Sullivan  Patterson  of  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  and  Robert  Melvin  Harter  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  son 
of  James  Alexander  Harter  of  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Rheba  Miller 
Mote  of  Richmond.  They  are  living  on  the  campus  of  Earl- 
ham  College. 

KLOPFER-SMITH — On  June  18,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Martha  Merritt 
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Smith,  daughter  of  Lloyd  Melvin  and  Edith  Jayne  Smith, 
and  Peter  Hubert  Klopfer,  son  of  Hubert  Robert  and  Edith 
Brauer  Klopfer.  The  groom  is  a member  of  New  Haven 
Meeting,  Conn.  They  reside  at  the  Windsor  Mountain  School, 
Lenox,  Mass. 

DEATHS 

EVANS — On  July  15,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  William  W. 
Evans,  husband  of  the  late  Phebe  Garrett  Evans.  A valued 
member  of  Willistown  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  he  and  his 
wife  had  both  given  years  of  devoted  service  as  trustees  of 
their  Meeting.  Cordial  in  his  greeting  to  all,  interested  and 
helpful  in  the  activities  of  the  Meeitng,  he  endeared  himself 
to  young  and  old  alike.  He  is  survived  by  one  son,  William 
W.  Evans,  Jr.,  of  Edgemont,  Pa. 

HARRISON — On  July  28,  suddenly,  at  Back  Log  Camp, 
Sabael,  N.  Y.,  Earl  G.  Harrison  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  aged  55 
years,  a member  of  Providence  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  He  was 
a former  U.  S.  commissioner  of  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion, a government  expert  in  refugee  problems,  and  widely 
known  as  an  attorney  and  teacher  of  law.  From  1945  to  1948 


he  served  as  dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School  and  vice  president  of  the  University. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Carol  R.  Sensenig  Harrison;  three 
sons,  Paul  Harrison,  Joseph  Barton  Harrison,  and  Earl  G. 
Harrison,  Jr.;  his  father,  Joseph  Harrison  of  Rose  Valley,  Pa.; 
and  a sister,  Thelma  Harrison  How  of  Primos,  Pa. 

WAY — On  July  24,  suddenly,  at  Centre  County  Hospital, 
Bellefonte,  Pa.,  Ina  A.  Way  of  Port  Matilda,  R.D.,  Pa.,  aged 
63  years.  Born  October  29,  1891,  in  Pendleton,  Ind.,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Edgar  and  Alice  Whitely.  In  1915  she  married 
Darlington  H.  Way,  who  died  in  1944.  Surviving  are  seven 
children,  Morris  B.  Way  of  East  Granby,  Conn.,  Roger  D. 
Way  of  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  Elwood  A.  Way  of  Port  Matilda,  Re- 
becca Hagenbach  of  Montoursville,  Pa.,  Joseph  H.  Way  of 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  Robert  L.  Way  of  Bellefonte,  R.D.,  and 
Ralph  W.  Way  of  Port  Matilda;  one  brother  and  one  sister; 
and  15  grandchildren.  She  was  an  active  member  of  State 
College  Meeting,  Pa.,  the  Half  Moon  Grange,  and  the 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  State  College  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  burial  was  in  the 
Friends  Cemetery,  Half  Moon  Township. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  T.M.C.A.,  423 
State  Street;  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 


BOULDER,  COLORADO  — Meeting  for 
worship,  10  a.m.  Address  variable;  for 
information  call  Hillcrest  2-3757. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  ED  0252. 


CAMBRIDQE,  MASSACHUSETTS  — 

5 Dongfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  — The  57th  Street 
Meeting  of  all  Friends.  Sunday  worship 
hour,  11a.m.  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Monthly  meeting  (following 
6 p.m.  supper  there)  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


DBS  MOINES,  IOWA— Friends  Meeting, 
801  Forest  Avenue,  Library  entrance. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  each  First-day  in  Highland 
Park  Y.W.C.A.  at  Woodward  and  Winona. 
Visitors  telephone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  United  Meeting, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLINOIS — Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.  — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144 
South  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
EVergreen  9-4345. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI — Penn  Valley 
Meeting  each  Sunday  at  306  West  39th 
Avenue.  Unprogrammed  worship  at  6 p.m. 
Visiting  Friends  always  welcome.  For  in- 
formation call  JA  1556. 


LANCASTER,  FA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house.  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. — Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


LYNN,  MASS.  — Visiting  Friends  wel- 
comed for  worship,  July -August,  10  a.m., 
20  Phillips  Avenue,  off  Lewis  Street,  Route 
1-A.  Telephone  Lynn  2-3379. 


MANASQUAN,  N.  J.  — First-day  school, 
10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


MERION,  PA. — Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship Sundays,  11  a.m.,  Room  216,  Y.W.C.A., 
1355  Dorchester  Street  West;  telephone 
PL  1920  or  PL  8967. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  — Friends 
meeting  each  Sunday.  For  information 
telephone  WA  5890  or  UP  8245W. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October— April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA  — Orange 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, East  Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meet- 
ings, 8 p.m.,  the  second  Fourth-day  of 
each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA — 

Meetings  for  worship. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  10:30  a.m. 

Race  Street  and  12th  Street  held  jointly 
at  20  South  12th  Street,  10:30  a.m. 

Byberry:  Southampton  Road,  one  mile  east 
of  Roosevelt  Boulevard,  11  a.m. 

Chestnut  Hill:  100  East  Mermaid  Lane, 
10:30  a.m. 

Frankford:  meetings  held  jointly  at  Penn 
and  Orthodox  Streets,  11  a.m. 

Germantown:  Coulter  and  Greene  Streets 
and  Fair  Hill  held  jointly  at  45  West 
School  Lane,  11  a.m. 


PHOENIK,  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  Grant  Fraser,  Clerk,  1221  East 
Edgemont. 


QUAKER  HILL,  PAWLING,  N.  Y.  Meet- 
ing for  worship  in  the  Oblong  Meeting 
House,  Sunday  at  11:00  a.m.  through  Sep- 
tember 5. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. — Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk:  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 
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SCARSDADE,  NEW  TORE — United  meet- 
ing- for  worship.  First-days  at  11  a.m., 
Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting,  133  Popham 
Road.  Clerk,  Frances  B.  Compter,  17 
Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


STATE  COIiIiEGE,  FA. — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA  — Friends  Meeting, 
129  North  Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745 
East  5th  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


WANTED 


TO  BUY — Select  works  of  William  Penn, 
3 volumes.  1825.  J.  Beondo,  108-01  101 
Avenue,  Richmond  Hill  19,  N.  Y. 


SUPERVISORY  HOUSEKEEPER  for  In- 
firmary Building  of  the  Friends  Boarding 
Home,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Experience  in 
handling  older  people  desirable.  Address 
Superintendent,  400  North  Walnut  Street. 


AVAILABLE 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


RETIRED  FARMER  desires  part-time 
work  as  janitor,  handyman,  gardener. 
References  exchanged;  Chester  County, 
Pa.  Write  Box  M61,  Friends  Journal. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS— Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  4-3887. 


Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  call  Hugo 
Bourdeau  (GRanite  6-5092)  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 


UPHOLSTERER — Over  25  years’  experi- 
ence; free  estimates,  Philadelphia  suburbs. 
Thom  Seremba,  215  Felton  Avenue,  Col- 
lingdale,  Pa. 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

A FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running  water;  some 
with  bath.  Lunch  served  daily;  also 
dinner  parties  and  group  parties 
arranged.  Telephone  MA  7-2025 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


cA  c Private  hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 


EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 

Director 


THIRD-FLOOR  APARTMENT:  Big  liv- 

ing room,  bedroom,  kitchenette,  and  bath 
in  old  colonial  home;  big  lawn.  6514  Ger- 
mantown Avenue.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  GEr- 
mantown  8-6212. 


FOR  RENT — Small  house  in  Haverford, 
Pa.,  adjacent  to  Friends  Meeting,  School, 
and  College.  Available  October  1.  Write 
Box  C6G,  Friends  Journal. 


2d-FLOOR  APARTMENT,  8 East  Felton 
Avenue*  Ridley  Park;  four  rooms  and 
bath;  central  location;  $60  per  month. 
Charles  Palmer,  714  Edgmont  Avenue. 
Chester.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Residences  of  6 or  8 fur- 
nished, occupied,  housekeeping  apart- 
ments, oil  heat,  near  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Drexel.  Suitable  for  student 
couples.  Small  down  payment.  Owner 
willing  to  keep  mortgage.  Available  at 
once.  Box  C59  Friends  Journal,  or  tele- 
phone Philadelphia,  Pa.,  EV  6-2438. 


PINKING  SHEARS 

ONLY  $1.95  POSTPAID.  Chromium  plated, 
precision  made.  Manufacturer's  Christmas 
overstock.  Guaranteed  $7.95  value  or  money 
refunded.  Order  by  mail.  LINCOLN  SURPLUS 
SALES,  1704  W.  Farwetl  Ave.,  Chicago  26, 
Illinois. 
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James  E.  Fyfe  * Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  & BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

e 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

* Member  Germantown  Meeting. 


Suggested  Form  for  Bequests 


“I  GIVE  AND  BEQUEATH  TO  THE 
FRIENDS  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
DOLLARS.” 


Any  such  bequest  as  part  of  your  last 
will,  serves  the  continuous  publication  of 
this  paper  and  will  thus  be  a gift  that  truly 
lives. 

Gifts,  endowments,  and  legacies  are  tax- 
free.  Friends  Journal  is  recognized  as  a 
nonprofit  enterprise  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING — 1 o<f  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch;  10%  discount  for  6 — 24  insertions  within  six 
months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

REGULAR  MEETING  NOTICES — 15<f  per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7 <t  per  word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00;  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A box  num- 
ber will  be  supplied  if  requested,  and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded  without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  * 1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


Rlttenhouse  6-7669 
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APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  & JOB  STRATEGY 

Want  to  find  the  work  for  which  you  have 
most  aptitude?  Want  to  get  ahead  faster? 
Why  not  explain  your  problem  to  us?  We've 
helped  others  since  1937.  Telephone,  write 
today.  Free  folder  T.  Swarthmore  6-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
546  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


OAK WOOD 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

A small  community  which  emphasizes 
sincerity,  simplicity,  and  inner  disci- 
pline in  its  human  relationships. 

GRADES  9 TO  12  INCLUSIVE 
For  additional  information  write 

William  W.  Clark,  Principal 

OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  45  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

EVergreen  6-6028 
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1799- WESTTOWN  SCHOOL-1955 

“A  Faculty  Committee  is  constantly  at  work  re-evaluating  the  spir- 
itual, academic,  and  social  life  to  see  that  a wholesome  balance  is  main- 
tained and  that  possibilities  for  further  growth  are  kept  alive.” 

— Quotation  from  School  Catalogue 


APPLICATIONS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1956 

For  a catalogue  or  further  information,  please  write: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  BOX  1000,  WESTTOWN,  PA. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
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A Hindu’s  Impression  of  Quakerism 

EVEN  if  similarity  is  not  identity,  I would  safely 
assert  that  the  essence  of  Quakerism  and  the  essence 
of  Hinduism  are  much  the  same.  The  doctrine  of 
Karmayoga  of  the  Bhagwat-Gita  and  the  Christian  way 
of  life  as  preached  by  Jesus  Christ  do  not  differ  in  essen- 
tials, especially  as  to  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Humanitarian  outlook  and  per- 
sonal purity  are  basic  in  both  religions. 

We  Hindus  as  a people  are  not  only  God-fearing 
but  also  God-loving.  Hinduism  has  been  a pacifist  creed 
because  it  lays  emphasis  on  truth,  nonviolence,  love, 
and  simplicity  in  life,  thought,  and  deed.  Quakerism, 
as  I understand  it,  not  only  hates  war  but  also  the 
unholy  and  ugly  consequences  of  war. 

We  both  have  a common  basis.  Through  closer  and 
better  international  understanding,  true  education  of 
the  masses,  and  sane  and  religious  living,  we  believe 
that  we  can  live  as  the  children  of  God,  make  this  world 
happier,  and  create  a peaceful  atmosphere.  Your  peace 
aims  are  well  known.  Your  strong  conviction  in  everyday 
conduct  for  peace  is  a great  religion  in  itself.  In  this 
respect  I do  not  see  any  great  difference  between  your 
faith  and  Hinduism. 

This  view  was  once  clearly  stated  by  Mahatma 
Gandhi  to  Horace  Alexander.  Gandhi  hated  war  and 
lived  for  peace.  He  died  for  peace  in  the  vindication 
of  universal  love.  He  was  a Hindu;  he  was  nonetheless 
a Quaker.  Like  any  true  religion,  Quakerism  is  based 
on  sound  principles,  on  truth  and  God. 

Many  Hindus  are  not  aware  of  your  Society  of 
Friends.  I have  profound  respect  for  your  order,  and 
it  will  be  my  mission  in  life  to  make  Hindus  more 
aware  of  their  true  brothers  abroad.  Whenever  I think 
deeply  of  Hinduism,  I am  reminded  of  Quakerism. 
The  gulf,  if  any,  can  be  safely  and  easily  bridged. 

Not  only  our  Christian  brothers  but  many  Hindus 
associate  themselves  with  the  inspiring  words  of  the 
Most  Reverend  M.  H.  Lucas,  S.V.D.:  “There  can  be 
no  lasting  peace  unless  men  and  nations  turn  to  God.” 
The  world  is  rapidly  banishing  God  because  it  has 
not  banished  hydrogen  bombs.  As  a result  men  have 
been  rendered  soulless  and  thoughtless.  This  is  the 
reason  for  so  much  violence  and  vulgarity;  this  is  the 
reason  we  find  unrest,  strife,  and  wars  in  this  money- 
mad,  materialist  world. 

Dear  Friends,  humanity  is  facing  a deep  tragedy,  a 
great  challenge  from  the  brute,  animal  force  of  man. 
This  is  your  problem;  it  is  also  a problem  for  Hinduism. 

R.  N.  Kabra 
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Editorial  Comments 


The  Age  of  Space 

UNTIL  recently  stories  dealing  with  space  platforms, 
space  ships,  and  rocket  travel  were  looked  upon  as 
the  exclusive  province  of  fiction.  Now  the  latest  frontier 
to  our  harried  world  is  the  air  around  it,  and  scientists  are 
competing  to  see  which  national  group  can  first  produce 
a man-made  satellite.  The  United  States  took  the  initia- 
tive with  the  announcement  that  a definite  terminal  date 
had  been  set  for  the  completion  of  a tiny  satellite  some- 
time between  July  1957  and  December  1958,  to  coincide 
with  United  States  participation  in  the  International 
Geophysical  Year,  in  which  would  be  coordinated  the 
endeavors  of  over  40  nations  in  the  “most  comprehensive 
study  of  the  earth  ever  undertaken.” 

A speed  of  18,000  miles  an  hour  is  anticipated  for  the 
proposed  “basketball”  satellite,  which  would  be  hurled 
by  rocket  power  beyond  the  200-mile  barrier  where  grav- 
ity operates.  It  would  carry  instruments  to  record  hith- 
erto unknown  facts  about  the  sun,  the  aurora  emanating 
from  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  other  data  pertaining  to 
the  rarefied  gas  and  radioactivity  above  the  earth.  The 
hope  of  taking  photographs  in  later  developments  of  the 
satellite  seems  less  fantastic  than  the  casual  discussion  of 
space  platforms  which  has  come  from  Russia.  Neverthe- 
less, these  and  even  greater  marvels  may  be  witnessed  by 
those  who  are  now  living. 

It  is  a hopeful  sign  that  the  claims  of  rival  groups  of 
scientists  have  been  open,  with  the  eventual  possibility 
of  some  interchange  of  research.  More  and  more,  human 
beings  are  becoming  aware  that  every  noteworthy  discov- 
ery contains  also  an  inescapable  moral  factor.  Nuclear 
fission  can  bless — or  destroy  utterly;  so,  too,  this  newest 
ball  of  science.  Let  us  hope  that  as  human  study  glimpses 
ever-expanding  horizons  it  will  become  increasingly  sen- 
sitive to  the  moral  implications  of  all  human  conduct. 


No  More  Flying  Saucers 

The  number  of  flying  saucers  reported  in  the  United 
States  seems  to  have  diminished  just  prior  to  the  current 
relaxation  of  international  tensions.  A few  months  ago 
there  was  a similar  period  of  excitement  in  Italy,  where 
people  of  all  walks  of  life  made  observations  such  as  were 
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reported  here  about  a year  ago.  But  now  the  mysterious 
visitors  from  beyond  are  staying  away  from  our  spheres, 
perhaps  tactfully  realizing  that  we  deserve  an  all-around 
breathing  spell. 

The  other  day  we  came  across  reports  from  former 
generations  that  registered  similar  phenomena.  In  1893 
people  in  Virginia  observed  wheel-like  white  and  radiant 
bodies  moving  along  in  the  sky  swiftly  or  standing  still 
for  as  long  as  15  to  20  minutes,  only  to  disappear  sud- 
denly, without  a trace  in  space.  In  1887  and  1876  similar 
bodies  were  observed  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  these 
disks  approached  ships  and  then  vanished  after  five  min- 
utes. In  Marseille,  France,  there  appeared  on  August  1, 
1871,  a luminous  object  in  the  sky  moving  east,  then 
standing  still,  then  turning  north,  and,  after  nine  min- 
utes, disappearing  in  the  east.  The  astronomer  Dr.  Les- 
carbault  observed  in  1859  the  passing  of  an  unknown 
body  across  the  sun.  In  1851,  an  English  clergyman 
watched  for  six  hours  a large  number  of  such  celestial 
bodies  passing  through  his  telescope.  Two  members  of 
his  family  acknowledged  his  observations.  In  1820  many 
people  perceived  similar  astronomical  bodies  in  the  sky 
that  moved  along  in  a straight  line  and  maneuvered 
about  regularly  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  other. 

The  books  of  Charles  Henry  Fort  (1874-1932),  the  un- 
tiring critic  of  science  and  a friend  of  Theodore  Dreiser, 
Booth  Tarkington,  and  Alexander  Woolcott,  contain  vast 
amounts  of  similarly  bizarre  and  mysterious  phenomena 
that  will  interest  both  friend  and  foe  alike  of  inter- 
planetary traffic  theories. 

Central  Committee,  World  Council  of  Churches 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  met  in  Davos,  Switzerland,  in  early  August. 
Human  and  spiritual  need  in  Asia  and  Africa  were 
brought  into  sharp  focus  through  the  reports  presented 
by  the  Division  of  Interchurch  Aid  and  Service  to  Refu- 
gees. “In  July  more  refugees  were  moved  to  other  coun- 
tries, 1,404,  than  in  any  previous  month  for  the  past  three 
years,”  Dr.  Edgar  H.  S.  Chandler,  director  of  the  Service 
to  Refugees,  said.  “There  was  also  the  largest  upsurge 
of  movements  under  the  United  States  Refugee  Relief 
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Act  of  1953.  This  figure  was  twice  that  of  any  previous 
month  of  1955,  but  still  not  so  good  as  it  should  be.” 

A proposal  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on 
International  Affairs  for  reduction  of  armaments  under 
adequate  inspection  and  control,  linked  with  “methods 
for  peaceful  settlement  or  peaceful  change  to  rectify  ex- 
isting injustices”  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Cen- 
tral Committee.  The  C.C.I.A.  acts  as  a semiautonomous 
agent  of  the  World  Council  and  the  International  Mis- 
sionary Council.  The  proposal  will  now  be  sent  by  the 
C.C.I.A.  to  the  heads  of  all  delegations  of  countries  rep- 
resented in  the  United  Nations.  It  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a United  Nations  international  com- 
mission of  scientists  and  technicians,  who  would  be 
named  by  governments  but  would  serve  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacities.  Working  on  the  assumption  that  “any 
system  of  inspection  and  control  must  be  technically 


adequate  and  politically  workable  so  as  to  provide  warn- 
ing for  other  nations  if  any  nation  violates  its  treaty  com- 
mitment,” this  international  commission  of  scientists  and 
technicians  would  seek  to  determine  the  scientific  re- 
quirements for  such  an  adequate  system  of  inspection 
and  control.  This  U.N.  commission,  said  the  C.C.I.A. 
statement,  would  help  to  make  explicit  the  implicit  com- 
mitment not  to  use  atomic  or  hydrogen  or  any  other 
weapons  for  aggressive  purpose,  and  thus  provide  a first 
step  toward  a trustworthy  system  of  control  of  methods 
of  mass  destruction. 

There  was  also  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee 
the  suggestion  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  which  proposes 
to  “promote  an  ecumenical  discussion  in  the  member 
churches  on  the  subject  of  ‘Christians  and  the  Prevention 
of  War  in  an  Atomic  Age.’  ” This  study  would  extend 
over  a period  of  two  or  more  years. 


What  Is  the  Spiritual  Life? 

By  EVELYN  UNDERHILL 


THE  people  of  our  time  are  helpless,  distracted,  and 
rebellious,  unable  to  interpret  that  which  is  hap- 
pening, and  full  of  apprehension  about  that  which  is  to 
come,  largely  because  they  have  lost  this  sure  hold  on 
the  eternal,  which  gives  to  each  life  meaning  and  direc- 
tion, and  with  meaning  and  direction  gives  steadiness.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  a mere  escape  from  our  problems 
and  dangers,  a slinking  away  from  the  actual  to  enjoy 
the  eternal.  I mean  an  acceptance  and  living  out  of  the 
actual,  in  its  homeliest  details  and  its  utmost  demands, 
in  the  light  of  the  eternal,  and  with  that  peculiar  sense 
of  ultimate  security  which  only  a hold  on  the  eternal 
brings.  When  the  vivid  reality  which  is  meant  by  these 
rather  abstract  words  is  truly  possessed  by  us,  when  that 
which  is  unchanging  in  ourselves  is  given  its  chance,  and 
emerges  from  the  stream  of  succession  to  recognize  its 
true  home  and  goal,  which  is  God — then,  though  much 
suffering  may,  indeed  will,  remain,  apprehension,  con- 
fusion, instability,  despair  will  cease. 

One  Great  Spiritual  Adventure 
This,  of  course,  is  what  religion  is  about,  this  adher- 
ence to  God,  this  confident  dependence  on  that  which  is 
unchanging.  This  is  the  more  abundant  life,  which  in 

This  article  is  part  of  The  Spiritual  Life  by  Evelyn  Underhill 
(Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York;  128  pages;  $1.75).  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  publishers  for  permission  to  reproduce  it  here.  Eve- 
lyn Underhill’s  book  is  one  of  the  authentic  spiritual  classics  of 
our  time.  We  recommend  it  to  all  Who  are  searching  for  true 
mystical  thought  aimed  at  assisting  modern  man  in  his  quest  for 
eternal  values. 


its  own  particular  language  and  own  particular  way  it 
calls  us  to  live.  Because  it  is  our  part  in  the  one  life  of 
the  whole  universe  of  spirits,  our  share  in  the  great 
drive  towards  Reality,  the  tendency  of  all  life  to  seek 
God,  who  made  it  for  Himself,  and  now  incites  and 
guides  it,  we  are  already  adapted  to  it,  just  as  a fish  is 
adapted  to  live  in  the  sea.  This  view  of  our  situation 
fills  us  with  a certain  awed  and  humble  gladness.  It  de- 
livers us  from  all  niggling  fuss  about  ourselves,  prevents 
us  from  feeling  self-important  about  our  own  little 
spiritual  adventures,  and  yet  makes  them  worth  while 
as  part  of  one  great  spiritual  adventure. 

It  means,  when  we  come  down  again  to  our  own  par- 
ticular case,  that  my  spiritual  life  is  not  something 
specialized  and  intense,  a fenced-off  devotional  patch 
rather  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  needing  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  cold  winds  of  the  outer  world.  Nor  is  it  an 
alternative  to  my  outward,  practical  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  very  source  of  that  quality  and  purpose 
which  makes  my  practical  life  worth  while.  The  practi- 
cal life  of  a vast  number  of  people  is  not,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  worth  while  at  all.  It  is  like  an  impressive  fur  coat 
with  no  one  inside  it.  One  sees  many  of  these  coats  occu- 
pying positions  of  great  responsibility.  Hans  Andersen’s 
story  of  the  king  with  no  clothes  told  one  bitter  and 
common  truth  about  human  nature;  but  the  story  of 
the  clothes  with  no  king  describes  a situation  just  as 
common  and  even  more  pitiable. 

Still  less  does  the  spiritual  life  mean  a mere  cultiva- 
tion of  one’s  own  soul,  poking  about  our  interior  prem- 
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ises  with  an  electric  torch.  Even  though  in  its  earlier 
stages  it  may,  and  generally  does,  involve  dealing  with 
ourselves,  and  that  in  a drastic  way,  and  therefore  re- 
quires personal  effort  and  personal  choice,  it  is  also  in- 
tensely social;  for  it  is  a life  that  is  shared  with  all  other 
spirits,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  to  adopt 
St.  Paul’s  words.  You  remember  how  Dante  says  that 
directly  a soul  ceases  to  say  mine,  and  says  ours,  it  makes 
the  transition  from  the  narrow,  constricted  individual 
life  to  the  truly  free,  truly  personal,  truly  creative  spir- 
itual life,  in  which  all  are  linked  together  in  one  single 
response  to  the  Father  of  all  spirits,  God.  Here  all  inter- 
penetrate, and  all,  however  humble  and  obscure  their 
lives  may  seem,  can  and  do  affect  each  other.  Every  ad- 
vance made  by  one  is  made  for  all. 

Growth  and  Response 

Only  when  we  recognize  all  this  and  act  on  it  are  we 
fully  alive  and  taking  our  proper  place  in  the  universe 
of  spirits;  for  life  means  the  fullest  possible  give  and 
take  between  the  living  creature  and  its  environment: 
breathing,  feeding,  growing,  changing.  And  spiritual 
life,  which  is  profoundly  organic,  means  the  give  and 
take,  the  willed  correspondence  of  the  little  human 
spirit  with  the  Infinite  Spirit,  here  where  it  is;  its  feed- 
ing upon  Him,  its  growth  towards  perfect  union  with 
Him,  its  response  to  His  attraction  and  subtle  pressure. 
That  growth  and  that  response  may  seem  to  us  like  a 
movement,  a journey,  in  which  by  various  unexpected 
and  often  unattractive  paths  we  are  drawn  almost  in 
spite  of  ourselves — not  as  a result  of  our  own  over- 
anxious struggles — to  the  real  end  of  our  being,  the 
place  where  we  are  ordained  to  be:  a journey  which  is 
more  like  the  inevitable  movement  of  the  iron  filing  to 
the  great  magnet  that  attracts  it  than  like  the  long  and 
weary  pilgrimage  in  the  teeth  of  many  obstacles  from 
“this  world  to  that  which  is  to  come.”  Or  it  may  seem 
like  a growth  from  the  childlike,  half-real  existence  into 
which  we  are  born  into  a full  reality. 

There  are  countless  ways  in  which  this  may  happen, 
sometimes  under  conditions  which  seem  to  the  world 
like  the  very  frustration  of  life,  of  progress,  of  growth. 
Thus  boundless  initiative  is  chained  to  a sick  bed  and 
transmuted  into  sacrifice,  the  lover  of  beauty  is  sent  to 
serve  in  the  slum,  the  lover  of  stillness  is  kept  on  the  run 
all  day,  the  sudden  demand  to  leave  all  comes  to  the 
one  who  least  expects  it;  and  through  and  in  these  ap- 
parent frustrations  the  life  of  the  spirit  emerges  and 
grows.  So  those  who  imagine  that  they  are  attracted  by 
contemplation,  when  the  common  duties  of  existence 
steadily  block  this  path,  do  well  to  realize  that  our  own 
feelings  and  preferences  are  very  poor  guides  when  it 


comes  to  the  robust  realities  and  stern  demands  of  the 
Spirit. 

St.  Paul  did  not  want  to  be  an  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. He  wanted  to  be  a clever  and  appreciated  young 
Jewish  scholar,  and  kicked  against  the  pricks.  St.  Am- 
brose and  St.  Augustine  did  not  want  to  be  overworked 
and  worried  bishops.  Nothing  was  farther  from  their 
intention.  St.  Cuthbert  wanted  the  solitude  and  free- 
dom of  his  hermitage  on  the  Fame;  but  he  did  not  often 
get  there.  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  preference  was  for  an 
ordered  life  close  to  his  beloved  master,  St.  Ignatius.  At 
a few  hotfrs’  notice  he  was  sent  out  to  be  the  Apostle  of 
the  Indies  and  never  returned  to  Europe  again.  Henry 
Martyn,  the  fragile  and  exquisite  scholar,  was  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  the  intellectual  life  to  which  he  was 
so  perfectly  fitted  for  the  missionary  life  to  which  he 
felt  he  was  decisively  called.  In  all  these,  a power  beyond 
themselves  decided  the  direction  of  life.  Yet  in  all  we 
recognize  not  frustration  but  the  highest  of  all  types  of 
achievement.  Things  like  this — and  they  are  constantly 
happening — gradually  convince  us  that  the  overruling 
reality  of  life  is  the  will  and  choice  of  a Spirit  acting 
not  in  a mechanical  but  in  a living  and  personal  way; 
and  that  the  spiritual  life  of  man  does  not  consist  in 
mere  individual  betterment,  or  assiduous  attention  to 
his  own  soul,  but  in  a free  and  unconditional  response 
to  that  Spirit’s  pressure  and  call,  whatever  the  cost 
may  be. 

The  Great  and  Secret  Economy  of  God 

The  first  question  here,  then,  is  not  “What  is  best 
for  my  soul?”  Nor  is  it  even  “What  is  most  useful  to 
humanity?”  But — transcending  both  these  limited  aims 
—what  function  must  this  life  fulfill  in  the  great  and 
secret  economy  of  God?  How  directly  and  fully  that 
principle  admits  us  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  where  we  move  with  such  ease  and  supple- 
ness, because  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts 
and  in  that  whole  we  have  forgotten  ourselves. 

Indeed,  if  God  is  all  and  His  word  to  us  is  all,  that 
must  mean  that  He  is  the  reality  and  controlling  factor 
of  every  situation,  religious  or  secular;  and  that  it  is 
only  for  His  glory  and  creative  purpose  that  it  exists. 
Therefore  our  favorite  distinction  between  the  spiritual 
life  and  the  practical  life  is  false.  We  cannot  divide 
them.  One  affects  the  other  all  the  time;  for  we  are 
creatures  of  sense  and  of  spirit,  and  must  live  an  am- 
phibious life.  Christ’s  whole  ministry  was  an  exhibition, 
first  in  one  way  and  then  in  another,  of  this  mysterious 
truth.  It  is  through  all  the  circumstances  of  existence, 
inward  and  outward,  not  only  those  which  we  like  to 
label  spiritual,  that  we  are  pressed  to  our  right  position 
and  given  our  supernatural  food.  For  a spiritual  life  is 
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simply  a life  in  which  all  that  we  do  comes  from  the 
center,  where  we  are  anchored  in  God:  a life  soaked 
through  and  through  by  a sense  of  His  reality  and  claim, 
and  self-given  to  the  great  movement  of  His  will. 

God  Is  All 

Most  of  our  conflicts  and  difficulties  come  from  try- 
ing to  deal  with  the  spiritual  and  practical  aspects  of 
our  life  separately  instead  of  realizing  them  as  parts  of 
one  whole.  If  our  practical  life  is  centered  on  our  own 
interests,  cluttered  up  by  possessions,  distracted  by  am- 
bitions, passions,  wants,  and  worries,  beset  by  a sense  of 
our  own  rights  and  importance,  or  anxieties  for  our  own 
future,  or  longings  for  our  own  success,  we  need  not 
expect  that  our  spiritual  life  will  be  a contrast  to  all 
this.  The  soul’s  house  is  not  built  on  such  a convenient 
plan:  there  are  few  soundproof  partitions  in  it.  Only 
when  the  conviction — not  merely  the  idea — that  the  de- 
mand of  the  Spirit,  however  inconvenient,  comes  first 
and  is  first,  rules  the  whole  of  it,  will  those  objectionable 
noises  die  down  which  have  a way  of  penetrating  into 
the  nicely  furnished  little  oratory,  and  drowning  all  the 
quieter  voices  by  their  din. 

St.  John  of  the  Cross,  in  a famous  and  beautiful 
poem,  described  the  beginning  of  the  journey  of  his 
soul  to  God: 

In  an  obscure  night 

Fevered  by  Love’s  anxiety — - 

O hapless,  happy  plight — 

I went,  none  seeing  me. 

Forth  from  my  house,  where  all  things  quiet  be. 

Not  many  of  us  could  say  that.  Yet  there  is  no  real 
occasion  for  tumult,  strain,  conflict,  anxiety,  once  we 
have  reached  the  living  conviction  that  God  is  all.  All 
takes  place  within  Him.  He  alone  matters;  He  alone  is. 
Our  spiritual  life  is  His  affair;  because,  whatever  we 
may  think  to  the  contrary,  it  is  really  produced  by  His 
steady  attraction,  and  our  humble  and  self-forgetful 
response  to  it.  It  consists  in  being  drawn,  at  His  pace 
and  in  His  way,  to  the  place  where  He  wants  us  to  be, 
not  the  place  we  fancied  for  ourselves. 

Some  people  may  seem  to  us  to  go  to  God  by  a mov- 
ing staircase,  where  they  can  assist  matters  a bit  by  their 
own  efforts;  but  much  gets  done  for  them  and  progress 
does  not  cease.  Some  appear  to  be  whisked  past  us  in 
a lift,  whilst  we  find  ourselves  on  a steep  flight  of  stairs 
with  a bend  at  the  top  so  that  we  cannot  see  how  much 
farther  we  have  to  go.  But  none  of  this  really  matters; 
what  matters  is  the  conviction  that  all  are  moving  to- 
wards God,  and,  in  that  journey,  accompanied,  sup- 
ported, checked,  and  fed  by  God.  Since  our  dependence 


on  Him  is  absolute,  and  our  desire  is  that  His  will  shall 
be  done,  this  great  desire  can  gradually  swallow  up, 
neutralize  all  our  small  self-centered  desires.  When  that 
happens,  life,  inner  and  outer,  becomes  one  single,  vari- 
ous act  of  adoration  and  self-giving,  one  undivided  re- 
sponse of  the  creature  to  the  demand  and  pressure  of 
creative  love. 

Our  London  Letter 

August  5,  1955 

LAST  week  I went  into  the  Soho  district  of  London, 
l hoping  I might  find  an  Italian  wine-cooler,  not  for 
my  wine — as  I haven’t  any — but  to  replace  a studio 
breakage.  I found  that  Soho  had  just  been  having  a 
festival.  The  streets  of  this  district  are  supposed  to  be 
haunted  by  actors,  artists,  and  writers,  bohemian  and 
negligent  of  appearance  and  convention;  but  most  of  the 
people  I met  seemed  as  commonplace  as  myself,  though 
drawn  from  many  nations.  Soho  Square  has  a garden, 
tree-shaded  and  bright  with  flowers,  while  in  the  vicinity 
are  restaurants  with  a faintly  Continental  air,  shops  with 
pictures  and  antiques,  publishers  and  film  offices,  old 
businesses  and  modern,  houses  which  still  cling  to  the 
eighteenth  century  and  which  once  were  associated  with 
many  historic  characters. 

I gather  there  had  been  during  the  festival  a grand 
parade  of  decorated  floats,  a waiters’  race,  and  a religious 
service  in  which  seven  languages  were  used.  I wandered 
among  the  little  groups  of  men:  many  Italians,  some 
dark-skinned  figures  from  Africa  or  Jamaica,  some  Brit- 
ish, coatless  and  showing  their  braces  in  the  sudden  heat, 
all  equally  indifferent  to  the  traffic  that  surged  between 
them.  I passed  a hospital,  a temporary  lodging  place  for 
old  ladies,  a sort  of  club  for  theater  girls,  a house  which 
Gainsborough  lived  in,  and  some  wall-references  to  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  I was  nearly  run  over  by  a man 
who  pushed  a barrowload  of  junk,  postered  with  texts, 
and  who  cried  to  all  and  sundry:  “Repent!  Beware!  Get 
right  with  God.”  Two  lovers — he  long-haired  and  loose- 
shirted — passed  by,  locked  hand  in  hand.  They  read 
the  messages,  but  said  no  word,  and  were  soon  absorbed 
again  in  one  another. 

Of  all  that  brief  encounter  what  remains  most  vividly 
in  my  mind  is  the  sight  of  a man  with  an  apple  stall,  a 
huge,  red  man,  hatless,  parboiled  in  the  fierce  heat, 
struggling  with  his  load.  Presently  two  young  men,  tall, 
thin,  black  of  skin,  stopped  him,  said  something,  and 
offered  him  a coin.  He  gave  them  some  apples,  and  they 
seemed  pleased.  He  was  just  about  to  take  up  again  the 
handles  of  the  barrow  when  he  stopped,  looked  after 
them,  and  called  them  back.  His  puckered  face  momen- 
tarily lit  up  as  he  whipped  off  two  more  large  apples 
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and  gave  one  each  to  the  young  men,  whose  faces,  as 
they  took  the  fruit,  split  into  smiles  from  ear  to  ear. 

Before  this  incident  my  mind  had  been  turning  on 
church  questions  and  matters  ecumenical,  as  I walked 
along  the  feet-burning  streets.  I had  a distinct  feeling 
that  those  thoughts  cut  me  off  from  what  was  around  me; 
they  did  not  belong  to  that  environment,  and  made  me 
perforce  an  onlooker  and  a stranger.  For  now  I saw 
suddenly  among  these  ordinary  people  this  other  move- 
ment that  overleaps  the  differences  of  class  and  color  and 
background,  and  makes  out  of  a dozen  races  and  a little 
human  kindness  a live-and-let-live  community.  I wished 
then,  as  I do  now,  that  the  Christian  Church  had  not 
become  separated  from  that  teeming,  pulsing  life;  I 
wished  it  had  been  to  all  those  people  what  it  was  to 
only  a few  of  them,  the  factor  that  gave  to  the  tragedy 
and  comedy  of  their  daily  round  its  significance  and 
meaning.  I really  do  believe  that  their  rediscovery  of  a re- 
ligion that  finds  expression  in  our  surroundings  and  social 
life  would  bring  back  the  lightness  of  heart  that  nowhere 
seems  more  obviously  lacking  than  in  crowded  cities. 

The  ecumenical  issue  had  arisen  in  my  mind  because 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  had  just  been  confirming 
the  close  relationship  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the 
Church  of  South  India.  Anglicans  now  recognize  the 
status  of  bishops  and  priests  in  the  latter  church,  so  that 
— under  conditions — these  men  can  give  “holy  commu- 
nion” in  established  churches  here.  In  further  ecumeni- 
cal fervor,  the  archbishops  are  to  open  conversations  with 
Methodists,  and  perhaps  other  “free”  churches,  too,  on 
the  subject  of  union;  but,  apparently  to  satisfy  the  Angli- 
cans, the  episcopacy  set  up  in  these  other  churches  will 
have  to  be  “linked  from  the  first  with  that  of  the  Church 
of  England.”  The  implied  claim  that  a church  is  made 
and  kept  alive  by  its  appointed  priests  is  cardinal  to  the 
Anglicans;  but  though  I respect  this  as  a belief,  I hope 
and  believe  it  to  be  one  which  will  never  captivate  the 
major  part  of  our  nonconformists. 

Yet  even  Church  of  England  doctrine  is  not  high 
enough  for  our  Anglo-Catholics,  who  are  displeased  with 
recent  developments.  There  is  talk — not  likely  to  amount 
to  more  than  talk — of  resignations.  There  are,  in  fact, 
some  Church  of  England  men  who  try  to  ride  in  a 
Roman  carriage  drawn  by  Protestant  horses.  Their  minds 
are  as  out  of  date  as  their  mode  of  traveling,  but  for  all 
that,  one  can  at  least  acknowledge  their  concern  with 
truth.  I wish  all  these  clergy  and  ministers,  whatever 
coats  and  collars  they  prefer,  could  get  on  their  own  legs 
and  mix  with  the  ordinary  people,  as  being  themselves 
ordinary  people,  but  I agree  with  the  most  rabid  Anglo- 
Catholic  that  what  is  a mattter  of  principle  should  be 
reverenced  as  such,  and  that  Christian  evangelism  and 
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movements  towards  unity  are  not  likely  to  succeed  on 
any  other  basis. 

I was  told  the  other  day  of  a Friend  who  is  to  marry 
a Roman  Catholic  woman  in  a Catholic  Church.  “You 
see,”  it  was  said,  “she  is  a Catholic,  so  she  can’t  possibly 
consent  to  a Quaker  wedding.”  The  idea  that,  because 
of  convictions,  the  Quaker  might  be  similarly  awkward 
obviously  never  even  occurred  to  my  informant.  But  as 
I thought  this  over,  while  jostling  among  the  fruit  carts 
of  Soho,  I still  felt  that  our  principles  should  drive  us 
into  that  consistent  practice  which  helps  other  people  to 
see  what  the  convictions  are;  and  I felt  that  it  should  be 
possible  for  them  to  see,  also,  that  our  convictions,  firmly 
held,  do  not  really  lead  to  isolation  and  narrow  preju- 
dice but  to  a fuller  life,  more  joyous  and  abundant. 

Horace  B.  Pointing 

Hopi  Means  Peace 

SIX  representatives  of  the  peaceful  Hopi  Sovereign 
Nation  made  the  long  trip  from  north  central  Ari- 
zona and  arrived  in  Washington  last  week  to  present  their 
grievances  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Trav- 
eling in  a car,  the  Indians  reached  Washington  on  May 
13.  Arrangements  were  made  by  F.C.N.L.  and  the  Friends 
Meeting  of  Washington  for  accommodations  for  the  week 
that  they  spent  visiting  government.  The  third  floor  of 
“Turmoil”  (F.C.N.L.  apartment  rented  for  the  anti- 
conscription staff)  was  turned  over  to  the  Hopis  to  use 
as  sleeping  quarters. 

Although  they  did  not  accomplish  their  desired  pow- 
wow with  President  Eisenhower,  they  did  meet  with 
Glenn  L.  Emmons,  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  Interior.  Interviews  were  also  held 
with  members  of  Congress,  and  by  arrangement  of 
F.C.N.L.  and  Edwin  Randall  they  made  tape  recordings 
for  use  on  radio  broadcasts. 

Unlike  other  Indian  tribes  the  Hopis  have  never  en- 
gaged in  warfare,  and  therefore,  having  never  been  con- 
quered by  the  United  States,  they  have  not  signed  a 
treaty  or  agreement  with  the  government  which  would 
limit  their  original  sovereignity.  They  consider  them- 
selves a separate  and  distinct  nation.  They  have  retained 
their  culture,  traditional  way  of  life,  and  ancient  Hopi 
religion. 

It  is  their  religious  beliefs  that  have  brought  the  Hopis 
into  conflict  with  the  United  States  government.  They 
have  repeatedly  protested  the  conscripting  of  Hopi  men 
into  the  armed  forces  without  their  consent  and  in  vio- 
lation of  their  traditional  religious  way  of  life.  In  June 
1953  they  wrote  to  President  Eisenhower,  asking  that 
all  Hopis  now  in  the  armed  services  be  released.  “Our 
whole  religious  order,  our  culture,  and  our  Hopi  way 
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of  life  are  today  seriously  threatened  by  your  war  ef- 
forts,” they  said.  Hopis  have  gone  to  prison  for  refusing 
to  register  under  the  Selective  Service  law. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Hopi  believes,  the  Great  Spirit 
told  different  groups  to  go  in  different  directions,  the 
north,  east,  south,  and  west.  The  Hopis  were  told  to  go 
to  the  spot  where  they  are  today,  the  place  they  call 
“Oraibi.”  This  was  done  so  that  this  earth  would  be 
inhabited. 

During  a meeting  with  some  of  the  F.C.N.L.  staff 
and  that  of  two  groups  interested  in  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, the  Indian  leaders  told  of  their  ancient  prophe- 
cies, including  the  prophecies  of  two  world  wars  and  a 
third  one  yet  to  come.  “These  are  the  things  that  were 
foretold  to  us,”  one  Hopi  said.  “We  who  are  living  here 
on  this  land  have  no  teachings  or  instructions  where  we 
would  go  off  and  kill  or  go  to  war  against  anyone.  But 
today  many  of  us  and  perhaps  you  have  experienced 
that  your  sons  and  daughters  were  forced  to  go  and 
fight  in  other  countries  and  perhaps  not  come  back.  I 
sympathize  with  all  those  who  lost  their  sons  on  the 
battlefield,  thinking  that  this  would  bring  everlasting 
life.  But  we  have  found  that  this  does  not  bring  ever- 
lasting life. 

“For  we  are  still  waiting  for  our  ‘true  brother’  who 
will  come  to  this  land,  who  will  bring  purification  to 
the  land.  It  is  only  by  cleansing  this  land  that  ever- 
lasting life  will  take  place.  We  are  all,  no  matter  what 
religious  group  we  belong  to,  headed  to  this  place.  It 
is  up  to  each  group  to  follow  their  belief  so  that  when 
this  day  comes  we  will  stand  with  clean  hands.  ...  So 
we  are  now  at  that  very  critical  time,  as  we  were  told 
we  would  be.” 

In  a letter  to  President  Truman,  October  8,  1950, 
following  United  States  involvement  in  the  Korean 
war,  the  Hopis  had  written:  “Hopi  Sovereign  Nation 
has  been  in  existence  long  before  any  white  men  set 
foot  upon  our  soil  and  it  is  still  standing.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  all  land  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  in 
accordance  with  our  sacred  Stone  Tablets  for  all  his 
people  who  are  with  him  here. 

“But  now  you  have  decided  without  consulting  us, 
you  have  turned  away  from  us  by  leading  your  people 
down  the  new  road  to  war.  It  is  a fearful  step  that  you 
have  taken.  Now  we  must  part.  We  the  Hopi  leaders 
will  not  go  with  you.  You  must  go  alone.  The  Hopi 
must  remain  within  his  own  homeland.  We  have  no  right 
to  be  fighting  other  people  in  other  lands  who  have 
caused  us  no  harm.  We  will  continue  to  keep  peace  with 
all  men  while  patiently  waiting  for  our  ‘true  brother’ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  purify  this  land  and  to  punish  all  men 
of  evil  hearts.” 
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Hopi  prophecies  have  foretold  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  wagons  with  wheels,  automobiles,  roadways 
in  the  air,  two  world  wars,  and  a third  war  when  the  evil 
man  will  be  eliminated  from  the  earth  by  great  destruc- 
tions. They  believe  an  ancient  prophecy  foretells  the 
atomic  bomb:  “Someday  there  will  be  a road  in  the  sky, 
a machine  will  ride  this  road  and  drop  a gourd  of  ashes 
and  destroy  the  people  and  boil  the  land.” 

The  Hopis  believe  that  they  are  living  according  to 
a life  pattern,  following  instructions  which  were  given 
them  by  the  Great  Spirit.  They  believe  that  they  must 
remain  steadfast  in  these  teachings,  that  they  must  make 
them  known  in  order  that  all  people  might  learn  and 
help  each  other  so  that  mankind  will  not  destroy  itself 
with  wars.  “As  the  first  people  in  this  land,”  they  say, 
“we  are  interested  with  keeping  this  life  going,  all  life  on 
this  land.”  After  the  land  is  purified  by  the  “true 
brother,”  all  men  will  live  together  in  peace  as  one 
people.  They  believe  that  “if  even  one  Hopi  holds  true 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Great  Spirit,  man  on  this  planet 
will  be  saved  from  total  destruction  in  this  coming  third 
world  war.” 

One  of  the  Hopis’  major  grievances  against  the  gov- 
ernment is  in  regard  to  grazing  regulations  which  have 
forced  the  Indians  to  cut  down  their  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  (apparently  for  conservation  purposes),  thus  re- 
stricting their  way  of  life.  Recently  Hotevilla  Hopis  re- 
turned to  the  Indian  Bureau  officials  the  temporary 
grazing  permits  which  were  issued  to  them,  explaining 
that  they  would  no  longer  follow  the  rules  which  in- 
creased their  hardships  and  were  contrary  to  the  ancient 
Hopi  way.  Hopis  “promised  henceforth  to  follow  the  laws 
of  the  Creator,  not  the  laws  of  Washington,  D.  C.” 

Sun  Chief  Katchongva  reported  that  his  father  had 
spent  time  in  Alcatraz  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
rules,  while  he  himself  had  been  forced  to  work  on  a 
prison  road  gang  with  ball  and  chain  for  four  years.  Re- 
cently, the  Hopis  say,  government  men  have  come  and 
shot  Hopi  sheep  on  the  spot.  One  Hopi  leader  who 
was  grazing  sheep  in  excess  of  the  number  permitted 
refused  to  accept  compensation  from  the  government 
for  those  sheep  which  were  taken  from  him. 

Hopi  religious  leaders  have  also  been  much  dis- 
turbed about  a bill  pending  in  the  Arizona  legislature 
permitting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians.  “We  have 
lived  a long  time  without  white  man’s  evil,  crazy-water,” 
they  say  in  a message  to  all  the  people  of  Arizona,  “and 
our  religious  and  traditional  way  of  life  has  been  good. 
Today,  because  of  forced  education  and  drafting  of  our 
young  men  into  the  armed  forces  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters have  learned  to  use  body-  and  soul-destroying  liq- 
uor. . . . When  the  first  white  man  came  to  us,  we 
said  no  to  his  crazy-water  and  we  say  no  today.” 
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The  Hopis  are  hopeful  that  their  difficulties  will  be 
resolved  at  a meeting  with  government  officials  which 
will  take  place  in  July  on  their  reservation,  a meeting 
which  was  arranged  during  this  visit  to  Washington. 
If  they  are  unsuccessful  at  this  meeting,  they  may  take 
their  grievances  to  the  United  Nations,  in  fulfillment 
of  an  ancient  prophecy:  “When  the  Hopi  people  go  to 
a place  where  the  leaders  of  the  world  are  gathered, 
they  will  receive  justice.”  Until  now  they  have  delayed 
going  until  their  “true  brother”  might  appear  to  aid 
them  in  their  cause.— Mary  Jane  Simpson,  F.C.N.L. 
Memo,  May  25,  1955 

The  Pious  Muslim 

WE  were  interested  in  a note  in  the  Intelligencer 
of  December  11,  1954,  recently  obtained,  in 
which  Dorothy  Hutchinson  reported  that  Muslims  and 
Quakers  were  compared  for  them  in  Ankara,  Turkey. 
Charlotte,  Danny,  and  I have  been  living  this  school 
year  in  Pakistan,  which  is  sometimes  described  as  an 
Islamic  democracy.  We  have  had  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss religious  questions  with  several  Muslim  acquaint- 
ances, and  it  was  with  pleasure  we  learned  that  similari- 
ties between  Isalm  and  what  we  understand  by  Quaker- 
ism seem  to  be  more  numerous  and  significant  than  the 
differences.  I suppose  that  most  people  know  more 
about  Isalm  than  we  did. 

In  attempting  to  make  any  comparison,  one  is  struck 
by  the  difficulty  in  reducing  such  complex  things  to 
least  common  multiples.  We  have  asked  our  friends  to 
give  us  “in  a nutshell”  those  essential  details  without 
which  a Muslim  is  not  a Muslim.  What  we  have  been 
told  runs  about  as  follows: 

The  pious  Muslim  reveres  Jesus  as  an  inspired  man 
of  God  even  as  much  as  he  does  the  prophet  Mohammed. 
Muslims  are  absolute  monotheists,  and  while  they  accept 
all  God-inspired  prophets,  Mohammed  being  the  last, 
they  refuse  to  identify  any  prophet  with  God.  Their 
religion  is  called  Islam,  which  means  “peace,”  also  “sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God.”  They  call  God  “Allah,” 
and  by  this  name  they  are  referring  to  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  Jacob,  who  is  therefore  the  same  God 
the  Christians  worship.  They  claim  that  he  who  sub- 
mits completely  to  Allah  and  does  good  deeds  need 
have  no  fear;  nor  will  he  have  any  grief. 

The  Islamic  God  is  usually  considered  to  be  a per- 
sonal God,  but  some  think  of  Him  as  being  identified 
with  nature,  His  creation.  The  existence  of  God  is 
vouchsafed  through  the  rain,  flowers,  and  all  things 
that  are  necessary  and  beautiful.  In  any  case,  God’s 
person  is  incomprehensible  to  us;  but  we  know  Him 


through  His  attributes,  they  say.  He  is  nearer  to  us  than 
our  lifeblood,  and  the  Koran  quotes  God  as  saying,  “Pray 
to  me  for  I am  near.”  Man  is  the  servant  of  God, 
although  God  has  exalted  him  to  vice  regency  on  earth. 
There  is  therefore  no  need  for  an  intermediary  between 
man  and  God.  Mullahism,  or  the  priesthood,  is  not  a 
part  of  early  Isalm.  No  one  is  supposed  to  earn  his  live- 
lihood through  practice  of  religion,  but,  of  course, 
many  do. 

The  Muslim  is  enjoined  to  “live  in  the  world  as 
an  unworldly  one,  and  do  good.”  He  is  exhorted  to 
“mold  your  habits  on  the  pattern  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes,” which  in  the  Koran  describe  God  as  being  wise, 
truthful,  merciful,  forgiving,  loving,  etc.  By  following 
these  simple  but  difficult  precepts,  the  Muslim  may 
attain  salvation. 

To  help  him  in  his  path  there  are  certain  practices. 
First,  he  must  pray  devoutly,  meditatively,  and  accord- 
ing to  a prescribed  series  of  reverent  postures  at  least 
five  times  a day.  The  prayers  begin  at  dawn  and  end 
on  retiring,  with  one  each  at  midday,  midafternoon, 
and  at  dusk.  In  addition  to  systematic  prayer  he  must 
pay  poor  tax,  fast  at  prescribed  times,  and  make  a pil- 
grimage at  least  once  in  his  life.  These  practices  are 
not  set  forth  in  the  Koran,  but  they  appear  in  a book 
of  sayings  called  the  Hadith,  which  came  later.  One 
sect  follows  only  that  which  is  in  the  Koran. 

The  holy  book  of  the  Muslims,  or  Koran,  is  a col- 
lection of  inspired  writings  of  the  prophet  Mohammed, 
and  was  produced  in  its  present  form  by  the  prophet 
himself.  The  social  teachings  of  Islam  are  found  in  this 
book.  Among  those  emphasized  are  the  following:  There 
are  no  real  geographical  boundaries  in  the  world,  man- 
kind being  a single  nation.  There  should  be  no  distinc- 
tion between  men,  especially  on  the  basis  of  power, 
wealth,  race,  or  color.  In  the  mosque,  or  “place  of 
prostration,”  a beggar  may  kneel  and  pray  beside  the 
king. 

Salvation  comes  in  three  stages,  according  to  Muslim 
belief.  The  first  is  freedom  from  fear  and  grief,  for,  if 
God  is  omnipotent  and  good  and  loves  His  creation,  all 
that  happens  to  man  is  good  when  viewed  with  divine 
perspective.  Next  is  the  consequent  attainment  of  a 
peaceful  or  restful  soul  after  this  realization.  Eventually 
and  finally,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  there  is  the  ex- 
perience of  the  pleasure  of  the  presence  of  God,  the 
greatest  blessing  of  paradise. 

One  must  certainly  heed  the  remark  of  a young 
Muslim  friend:  “It  is  not  the  religion  of  the  world  that 
is  responsible  for  our  troubles,  but  rather  the  irreligion.” 
John  and  Charlotte  Vaughen 
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A Teen-Age  Experiment 

AN  experiment  in  First-day  school  education  which  started 
ii-  in  September  1954  has  now  ended  its  first  successful  year. 

On  September  12,  the  teen-age  First-day  school  classes  of 
Wrightstown,  Doylestown,  Solebury,  and  Buckingham  Meet- 
ings, Pa.,  met  at  Buckingham  Meeting  for  the  first  time.  The 
plan  was  to  join  the  teen-agers  of  all  four  Meetings  and  have 
a joint  First-day  school  effort.  The  program  was  flexible,  the 
boys  and  girls  having  decided  to  discuss  teen-age  problems. 
Each  class,  held  at  one  of  the  four  Meetings  every  Sunday, 
was  basically  to  be  a discussion  period  led  by  the  teacher  of 
the  host  Meeting. 

During  the  first  three  months  such  subjects  as  “Problems 
of  the  Atomic  Age,”  “Race  Relations,”  “The  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Leisure  Time,”  and  “How  to  Get  Along  with  People” 
were  discussed.  A student  from  George  School  told  the  group 
about  her  experiences  in  a work  camp  in  Germany.  Dick 
McFeely  talked  about  the  “Twelve  Elements  of  Christian 
Faith.” 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  first  three  months  was  a 
week-end  retreat  arranged  by  Gladys  Reese,  one  of  the  Doyles- 
town leaders,  at  Hickory  Run  State  Park,  where  16  of  the 
students  camped  out,  held  a meeting  for  worship,  went  on 
nature  walks,  had  a square  dance  and  a general  good  time. 
A covered  dish  supper  and  square  dance,  held  just  before 
Thanksgiving  to  show  pictures  of  the  retreat,  were  also 
memorable. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  program  we  discussed  how  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  job.  Joe  Davis,  a Doylestown  Meeting 
teacher,  discussed  his  experiences  in  CPS  camp,  and  Jim 
Tempest  of  George  School  talked  about  Friends  colleges.  The 
Warings  led  a discussion  about  India,  and  George  Edward  Otto 
came  to  talk  to  the  group  about  his  interracial  housing  project. 

Special  events,  social-religious,  were  directly  tied  into  the 
First-day  school  sessions.  Thelma  Brewer,  the  Wrightstown 
leader,  served  breakfast  to  the  group  on  one  Sunday  morning, 
after  which  we  all  went  to  Wrightstown  to  attend  a meeting 
for  worship. 

Another  Sunday  we  took  a picnic  supper  to  Riverton,  N.  J., 
to  visit  with  Jane  Rushmore.  The  young  people  asked  many 
questions  about  Quakerism  and  religion  which  had  been  dis- 
turbing them  for  some  time.  Preceding  the  talk  by  Jane  Rush- 
more,  a tape  recording  of  an  adult  class  which  Jane  Rushmore 
had  conducted  at  her  local  meeting  was  played  for  the  Young 
Friends  to  give  them  an  idea  of  her  astute  and  wonderful  per- 
sonality. It  made  the  actual  meeting  at  Jane  Rushmore’s  home 
all  the  more  interesting  and  worth  while.  The  whole  session 
the  Young  Friends  had  with  Jane  Rushmore  was  taped  so  that 
we  would  have  a record  of  what  went  on. 

George  Rummer,  the  Solebury  leader,  arranged  a cook-out 
at  Solebury  Meeting,  followed  by  another  discussion  and  talk 
on  India  conducted  by  Beulah  and  Austin  Waring. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  event  of  the  year  occurred  in  May. 
The  group  went  to  Pendle  Hill  for  a week  end.  Plans  included 
a talk  and  discussion  about  India,  led  by  an  Indian  student  at 
Pendle  Hill,  and  a talk  by  Anna  Brinton  on  Japan.  The  15 
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young  people  also  attended  meeting  for  worship,  had  a square 
dance  on  Saturday  night,  and  played  an  impromptu  baseball 
game  which  included  both  the  boys  and  the  girls. 

One  important  thing  was  added  to  the  picture  which  really 
made  the  week  end  a memorable  event.  The  “Hiroshima 
Maidens,”  who  were  spending  two  weeks  at  Pendle  Hill  be- 
fore going  to  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York  for  plastic 
surgery,  were  still  there  when  the  Young  Friends  arrived. 
The  week  end’s  close  association  with  these  wonderful  girls 
at  meals,  while  washing  dishes,  and  at  a most  interesting  and 
entertaining  party  gave  our  teen-agers  something  which  they 
will  never  forget.  They  saw  for  themselves  the  terrifying 
effects  of  the  atomic  bomb.  The  carefree,  friendly  attitude  of 
the  Hiroshima  girls  regardless  of  their  physical  afflictions  left 
a lasting  impression  on  these  young  people. 

Just  before  leaving  Pendle  Hill,  the  young  people  were 
left  to  themselves  to  evaluate  the  course.  The  teachers  asked 
for  a frank  critique  to  use  as  a guide  for  the  future.  Their 
comments  were  extremely  gratifying.  The  report  told  the 
teachers  of  the  strong  feeling  that  this  First-day  school  class 
was  much  better  with  four  Meetings  than  with  one,  that  these 
young  people  had  learned  to  work  together,  that  many  of  the 
shy  ones  were  not  shy  any  longer.  The  report  went  on  to  say 
that  they  liked  the  bake  sale  (held  to  raise  money  for  the 
Pendle  Hill  week  end),  and  wanted  to  take  part  in  more 
money-making  activities.  They  were  so  enthused  about  the 
class  they  made  a request  that  we  continue  through  the  sum- 
mer (this  will  be  done  with  a few  social  events  through  the 
summer  months). 

They  criticized  themselves  for  not  taking  more  part  in  the 
discussions.  The  report  went  on  to  say  that  they  would  like  to 
do  more  work  and  take  on  more  responsibility. 

They  finished  their  report  by  saying,  “We  appreciate  the 
help  and  apt  supervision  of  the  adult  leaders.  We  are  very 
happy  and  satisfied  to  be  in  this  class  of  Young  Friends  of 
Middle  Bucks  County.” 

The  objectives  set  down  in  September  were  accomplished. 
The  teen-agers  from  these  four  Meetings  had  become  a unified 
group;  they  had  become  actively  interested  in  their  First-day 
school  activities.  All  had  gained  a great  deal  spiritually,  and 
there  was  a strong  desire  to  continue  next  year. 

Ted  Barash, 

Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting 

Open  Space 

By  Marie  Gilchrist 

Step  from  the  thicket  into  the  meadow. 

Where  moonlight  daunts  the  forest’s  shadow. 

And  earth’s  sweet  breath,  a low  cloud,  lies 
Between  the  grass  and  the  star-dim  skies. 

Now  to  the  slowness  of  grief  and  war 
Perception  leaps  like  a falling  star. 

Distilling  the  vapors  the  marshes  brew. 

And  life  has  the  clearness  of  grass-blade  dew. 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Beauson  Tseng,  a Friend,  has  been  named  president  of 
Tunghai  University,  Formosa.  He  resigned  in  April  from  the 
National  Taiwan  University  to  prepare  himself  for  the  open: 
ing  of  the  new  university,  an  event  scheduled  for  September. 

Beauson  Tseng  comes  from  an  old  Chinese  family  eminent 
for  its  scholarly  and  political  achievements.  He  received  some 
European  training  and  served  his  native  China  in  various 
academic  and  technical  capacities.  He  and  his  sister  repre- 
sented Chinese  Christian  pacifists  at  the  1949-50  World  Pacifist 
Conference  in  India. 


A celebration  was  held  in  Street,  Somerset,  England,  on 
July  18  in  honor  of  the  90th  birthday  of  Laurence  Housman, 
writer  and  illustrator,  author  of  Victoria  Regina,  The  Little 
Plays  of  St.  Francis,  and  many  other  works.  Vera  Brittain 
brought  him  greetings  from  Peace  News,  and  Roger  Clarke 
introduced  Laurence  Housman,  speaking  of  Laurence’s  work 
with  the  Street  Players,  “which  he  dragooned  creatively,  and 
often  astringently,  for  28  years,”  recalling  “their  heyday  when 
VIP’s  from  London  would  telegraph  for  seats  and  be  informed 
all  were  sold.”  After  a reading  by  Housman  of  one  of  his 
Ironical  Tales  and  a speech  by  Kenneth  Hudson  of  the  BBC, 
the  Street  Players  presented  a short  play,  Stars  and  Strikes. 


At  the  June  monthly  meeting  held  at  Providence  Meeting 
House,  Media,  Pa.,  Boyd  Trescott  reported  on  the  journey 
which  he  and  Hannah  Trescott  had  made  during  the  past  year 
in  various  countries  of  Europe.  During  44  weeks,  they  spent  31 
Sundays  in  company  with  Friends  in  eight  different  nations, 
attending  four  Yearly  Meetings  and  many  different  monthly 
meetings.  They  were  impressed  by  the  warm  appreciation 
shown  by  Europeans  for  the  support  received  from  Americans, 
especially  from  American  Quakers. 


“Ned  Rorem’s  A Childhood  Miracle,  produced  with  two- 
piano  accompaniment  by  Punch  Opera  in  Manhattan,  was  a 
fragile  piece  of  Hawthorne  about  two  girls  whose  snowman 
comes  to  life  and  entertains  them  until  grownups  drag  him 
indoors  and  he  melts  to  a puddle  by  the  firelight  of  reality. 
Composer  Rorem,  who  now  lives  in  Paris,  wields  his  Ravellian 
style  with  an  almost  too  delicate  hand.  But  he  is,  at  32,  a mas- 
ter writer  for  the  human  voice”  ( Time  magazine,  May  23, 
1955).  Ned  Rorem  is  a member  of  57th  Street  Meeting, 
Chicago. 


Hancock’s  Bridge  Meeting  House,  N.  J.,  will  be  200  years 
old  in  1956,  and  the  Salem  County  Historical  Society,  N.  J., 
has  agreed  to  join  with  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  to  recognize 
the  event.  A committee  has  been  named,  including  Marian 
Glaser  of  Greenwich  Meeting,  N.  J.,  Norman  and  Elizabeth  B. 
Fogg  and  William  H.  Waddington  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  J.,  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Green,  president  of  the  Historical 
Society. 


O.  Theodor  Benfey  of  the  Haverford  College  faculty  has 
announced  his  resignation  from  Haverford  College,  to  take 
effect  in  June  1956.  He  will  be  on  sabbatical  leave  next  year 
doing  research  at  Harvard  on  an  analysis  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  organic  chemistry. 


Margaret  V.  Fenimore,  a young  Friend,  a member  of  Darby 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  has  accepted  an  assignment  to  teach 
in  a high  school  in  Japan  maintained  for  children  of  army 
civilian  personnel.  Margaret  is  qualified  to  teach  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Spanish.  She  is  a graduate  of  Upper  Darby 
High  School  and  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  having 
received  both,  her  B.S.  and  M.A.  from  that  institution  in  the 
field  of  education.  She  carries  with  her  a minute  from  Darby 
Meeting,  which  is  indeed  proud  to  have  her  represent  the 
Meeting. 


Alfred  H.  Stanton,  a member  of  Florida  Avenue  Meeting, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  appointed  chief  psychiatrist  at 
McLean  Hospital,  Harvard  University. 


Clay  Judson  of  Lake  Forest  Meeting,  Illinois,  was  one  of 
five  new  members  recently  elected  to  the  Board  of  the  Chi- 
cago Television  Association,  the  nonprofit  corporation  spon- 
soring WTTW,  the  forthcoming  educational  TV  station  on 
channel  11. 


Mary  Cadwallader  Donnally  of  905  2nd  Street,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  celebrated  her  90th  birthday  while  she  was 
attending  her  65th  class  reunion  at  Swarthmore  College  this 
spring.  In  the  course  of  her  journey  she  visited  also  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  Morrow,  Ohio,  where 
another  birthday  celebration  was  held. 


Five  members  of  the  Haverford  College  faculty  have  re- 
ceived grants  or  fellowships  for  1955-56,  according  to  recent  an- 
nouncements. A Guggenheim  fellowship  was  granted  to  Louis 
Craig  Green,  professor  of  astronomy  and  director  of  the  Wil- 
liam J.  Strawbridge  Observatory,  for  study  of  problems  in  nu- 
clear structure  which  are  of  interest  to  astronomers. 

Herman  M.  Somers,  professor  of  political  science  and  chair- 
man of  the  department,  has  received  a Fulbright  fellowship 
for  research  in  political  science  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics (London,  England) . Laurence  W.  Wylie,  associate 
professor  of  Romance  languages  and  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment, was  awarded  a Faculty  fellowship  by  the  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  for  work  in  the  relationship  of 
the  social  sciences  to  the  humanities. 

In  addition,  two  grants  have  been  made  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  for  the  development  of  new  courses  at  Haverford. 
Cletus  O.  Oakley,  professor  of  mathematics  and  chairman  of 
the  department,  has  received  a grant  to  develop  a second-year 
course  in  modern  mathematics;  Ariel  G.  Loewy,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  biology,  will  be  working  out  new  courses  in  his  field. 
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Walter  Sangree  and  his  wife  have  been  in  Kenya,  South 
Africa,  where  he  has  been  working  under  a Fulbright  fellow- 
ship for  anthropological  study.  He  has  received  a renewal  of 
his  appointment  for  another  year.  Walter  Sangree  is  a member 
of  Haverford  Meeting,  Pa. 


The  two  items  following  both  occur  in  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Friends  Newsletter  for  August:  “Seth  Spaulding  writes 
from  Burma  that  quite  a number  of  Burmese  are  interested 
in  Quakerism.  Premier  U Nu  has  an  office  in  the  Burma 
Translation  Society  next  to  Seth’s  office.  Seth  says:  ‘I  find 
U Nu  to  be  a man  whose  underlying  motivation  is  closely 
akin  to  that  of  a true  Friend.’  ” 

“Harold  Snyder  writes  saying  that  he  found  many  people 
attending  the  World  Brotherhood  Congress  in  Brussels  have 
ideals  very  much  like  the  Quakers.” 


“Among  Friends  who  have  gained  awards  in  the  Queen’s 
Birthday  Honors,”  notes  the  London  Friend,  “are  Catherine 
Gavin,  of  Watling  and  Edgware  Meeting,  who  is  an  inspector 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  Harold  Heath,  senior  F.S.C. 
worker  in  Pemba.  Both  these  Friends  received  the  M.B.E.” 


A combination  meeting  house  and  day  school  costing 
$30,000  is  being  built  by  Friends  near  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
The  Virginian  Pilot  terms  it  “the  first  such  institution  of  this 
sect  in  the  Princess  Anne-Virginia  Beach  area.”  The  school 
will  open  September  12  with  a kindergarten  and  first  and 
second  grades.  More  grades  will  be  added  from  year  to  year 
in  accordance  with  the  demand.  Anna  Croonenberghs  of 
Virginia  Beach  will  serve  as  principal. 


Religion  and  Public  Higher  Education  by  Howard  W. 
Hintz,  professor  and  chairman,  department  of  philosophy, 
Brooklyn  College,  has  been  published  by  Brooklyn  College, 
Brooklyn  10,  New  York.  This  book  examines  the  status  and 
position  of  religion  in  American  public  higher  education  at 
the  present  time.  Howard  Hintz  stresses  the  imperative  need 
for  a renewed  awareness  of  humane  values  in  the  whole  college 
and  university  program.  “What  the  universities  desperately 
need,”  he  states,  “is  a little  more  of  those  qualities  of  mind 
and  spirit  which  have  always  been  represented  as  distinguish- 
ing the  person  of  intellect,  learning,  and  scholarly  achieve- 
ment. . . .” 

Courses  in  religion,  the  recognition  of  the  major  role  which 
religion  has  played  in  human  thought  and  experience,  the 
nurturing  of  the  students’  religious  inclinations,  all  of  these 
are  important,  but  they  are  still  secondary  to  the  central  issue, 
which  is  the  “clarification  of  basic  educational  purposes  and 
an  emphasis  upon  those  essential  humane  values  which  lie  at 
the  core  of  the  advanced  classical  religions  and  which  are 
supremely  represented  by  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.” 


JOURNAL 

“The  Chicago  Sun-Times  carried  a story  and  picture  on 
the  retirement  of  Karl  Schmidt  as  chief  curator  of  zoology  at 
the  Chicago  Natural  History  Museum,”  notes  the  Newsletter 
of  57th  Street  Meeting,  Chicago.  “He  has  been  a member  of 
the  museum  staff  for  33  years.  ‘He  is  internationally  known 
among  biologists.  In  retirement  he  will  drop  all  administrative 
duties  and  devote  himself  solely  to  research  on  reptiles  and 
amphibian  animals,  his  favorite  field.’  ” 


The  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Meeting  (Lake  Erie  Associa- 
tion) has  just  purchased  a large  house  at  1416  Hill  Street  for 
use  as  a Friends  Center  and  student  residence.  It  is  hoped  that 
alterations  will  be  completed  in  time  for  occupancy  in  mid- 
September. 

The  Ann  Arbor  Meeting  has  recently  published  a 42-page 
Handbook,  which  gives  information  on  Friends  practices, 
functions  of  committees  and  officers  of  the  Meeting,  and  data 
on  other  Friends  organizations.  This  might  be  helpful  to 
other  growing  Meetings  and  to  those  planning  such  a hand- 
book. Copies  (50  cents)  are  obtainable  from  Kenneth  Ives, 
6416  Orchard  Street,  Dearborn,  Mich. 


A Friend’s  Concern  for  Haiti 

The  Ambassador  to  Haiti  from  the  United  States  of 
America  is  Roy  Tasco  Davis.  He  and  his  wife  are  Friends. 
Ambassador  Davis  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  important 
who  you  are,  but  what  you  are;  and  in  this  little  world  of 
Flaiti,  where  the  Napoleonic  Code  has  always  operated,  he 
has  found  that  many  problems  can  be  solved  with  Friendly 
concern. 

Roy  Tasco  Davis  has  initiated  a plan  for  the  Haitian  chil- 
dren that  should  bring  lasting  results  to  the  country  and  the 
rural  schools.  The  first  demonstration  was  at  Furcy,  a small 
town  in  the  foothills,  where  coffee  can  be  grown  with  proper 
care  and  attention.  In  the  schoolyard  the  ground  was  dug 
and  raked,  and  the  stones  removed;  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  the  children,  the  teacher,  and  some  of  the  town  citizens, 
coffee  with  the  proper  shade  trees  was  planted.  Coffee  is  the 
crop  that  brings  in  the  most  revenue  to  the  people.  There 
are  no  large  coffee  plantations  on  the  island.  The  crop  is 
grown  on  small  areas.  The  trees  must  have  special  attention, 
as  it  takes  several  years  before  they  produce  a crop.  It  should 
be  a family  development.  The  people  in  Furcy  are  so  pleased 
with  the  results  of  this  community  spirit  they  sent  a letter  to 
the  ambassador,  mentioning  other  projects  they  were  plan- 
ning as  a community  affair.  This  was  such  a success  that  the 
ambassador  went  to  Fonds  Des  Negres  and  made  the  same 
contribution  with  the  same  results.  Now  he  is  arranging  for 
the  tree-coffee  planting  in  other  rural  districts. 

The  rural  children  will  now  be  well  informed  on  the  care 
of  this  important  industry.  This  is  a mission  and  a concern 
that  Roy  Tasco  Davis  has  introduced  outside  his  regular  line 
of  duty.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  spirit  that  Friends 
carry  into  their  work  in  all  lands. 

Anne  Kennedy 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

We  should  like  to  obtain  for  the  library  files  at  Pendle 
Hill  a copy  of  the  Friends  Intelligencer  for  September  15, 
1945,  and  September  22,  1945.  Will  anyone  willing  to  donate 
these  please  communicate  with  the  undersigned? 

Pendle  Hill , Wallingford , Pa.  Blanche  W.  Shaffer 


Congratulations  on  the  new-old  Journal!  I was  glad  to 
see  and  read  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle  on  the  inside 
front  cover. 

Chicago,  Illinois  Irene  Koch 


I think  the  evaluation  of  Billy  Graham’s  evangelism  in 
your  editorial  of  July  9 quite  correct.  Such  mass  conversions 
under  emotional  stress  are  not  likely  to  be  deep  or  lasting. 
Important  decisions  cannot  be  made  so  hastily. 

If  in  Mr.  Graham’s  meetings  there  is  a real  sense  of  God’s 
presence,  that  is  good,  and  for  some  converts  it  may  be  the 
first  step  in  a truly  religious  journey. 

George  Fox  converted  many  people,  but  they  like  him 
were  willing  to  die  in  London’s  filthy  prisons  or  on  Boston’s 
scaffold  for  their  faith.  He  was  the  message  he  proclaimed. 
Let  time  be  the  final  judge  of  Billy  Graham’s  success. 

Mattapoisett,  Mass.  Helen  M.  Hiller 


May  we  bring  to  your  attention  a correction  which  should 
be  made  on  page  91  of  the  August  6 issue  of  the  Friends 
Journal?  Your  reference  to  Newsweek’s  education  department 
write-up  should,  I believe,  have  been  attributed  to  the  organi- 
zation American  Field  Service  and  not  to  the  Field  Service  of 
the  A.F.S.C. 

We  find  that  our  clipping  service  often  confuses  us  with 
the  A.F.S.:  we  regret  having  to  decline  your  publicity. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Judith  Wicoff, 

Information  Service, .A.F.S.C. 


As  we  go  humbly  receptive  to  the  leadings  of  God  for  the 
guidance  of  our  own  life,  so  must  we  seek  an  approach  to  the 
great  movements  of  the  world  in  the  same  manner.  And  in 
going  to  our  meetings  for  worship  we  are  not  only  serving  our 
own  spiritual  needs  but  we  are  serving  mankind  in  seeking 
from  God  the  light  and  the  direction  without  which  mankind 
must  inevitably  come  to  destruction. 

Flushing,  N.  Y.  Ward  Harrington 


There  is  a growing  trend  in  business  toward  the  installa- 
tion of  pension  and  deferred  profit-sharing  plans.  In  addi- 
tion, many  companies  now  include  in  their  system  of  pay 


a cash  profit-sharing  distribution,  participated  in  by  all 
workers.  Some  offer  employees  the  opportunity  to  buy  stock 
in  the  company  and  thus  become  part  owners. 

As  one  keenly  interested  in  such  methods  to  establish  the 
partnership  of  all  workers  in  a company’s  success,  I would 
like  to  hear  from  members  of  our  Society  as  to  such  plans 
adopted  by  businesses  owned  or  managed  by  Quakers.  I shall 
be  glad  to  exchange  plans  and  ideas. 

J.  Kennedy  Sinclaire 

415  Edgewood  Place,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Coming  Events 

AUGUST 

18  to  21 — Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Pendleton,  Indiana. 

18  to  21 — Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  Pacific  Coast  Asso- 
ciation at  Prescott,  Arizona. 

19  to  21 — Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  Conference  at  Pendle 
Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

20 — Potomac  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Goose  Creek  Meeting 
House,  Lincoln,  Va. 

27 —  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  10  a.m.  Meet- 
ing on  Ministry  and  Worship  will  meet  the  preceding  day, 
August  26,  at  Falls,  Pa. 

27  to  28 — Annual  reunion  of  Camp  Meade  C.  O.’s  of 
World  War  I at  Rhodes  Grove  Camp,  seven  miles  south  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  Further  information  from  Cleason  J. 
Forry,  815  Broadway,  Hanover,  Pa. 

27  to  September  3 — American  Young  Friends  Conference 
at  Quaker  Haven,  Indiana.  Theme,  “Christian  Love,’’  in  re- 
spect to  personal  outreach,  the  family,  the  community,  and 
the  world.  Speakers,  Gilbert  Kilpack,  Ralph  A.  Rose.  Week- 
day schedule:  breakfast,  morning  address,  quiet  hour  (includ- 
ing Bible  study) , worship  and  discussion;  lunch,  free  time, 
followed  by  recreation,  tea,  special  concerns;  supper,  worship, 
evening  session,  recreation. 

28 —  Warrington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Warrington  Meet- 
ing House  near  Wellsville,  Pa.  Worship,  11  a.m.;  a picnic 
lunch  will  be  served;  conference  session,  2 p.m. 

28 — Pendle  Hill  Reunion,  Wallingford,  Pa.  Hugh  W. 
Moore,  a member  of  Pendle  Hill’s  first  student  group,  will 
speak  on  his  recent  visit  to  Russia  with  the  A.F.S.C.  team, 
4:30  p.m.  Tea,  4 p.m.  Everyone  is  welcome. 

SEPTEMBER 

2 to  5 — Pendle  Hill  Retreat,  beginning  with  supper,  Friday, 
6:30  p.m.  Theme,  “Human  Effort  and  Divine  Grace.”  Cost, 
$15.00.  Apply  to  Gilbert  Kilpack,  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

2 to  5 — Friends  Family  Work  Camp  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Area  at  Camp  Colorado,  in  the  mountains  about  12  miles 
from  Sedalia,  Col.,  sponsored  by  Friends  of  Denver,  Boulder, 
and  Fort  Collins,  Col.;  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Theme,  “Spiritual 
Growth  in  Our  Atomic  Age.”  Family  activities  and  service 
projects.  For  further  information  write  Sidney  Ostrow,  2138 
Baseline  Road,  Boulder,  Col. 

3 — Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  East  Nottingham 
Meeting  House,  Calvert,  Md.  Ministry  and  Counsel,  9:30  a.m.; 
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worship,  10:30  a.m.;  lunch,  served  for  all  visiting  Friends; 
conference  session,  1:30  p.m. 

4 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Huntington  Meeting,  York 
Springs,  R.  D.,  Pa.  Thirteen  persons  attended  the  August  7 
meeting. 

BIRTHS 

CECHVALA— On  April  19,  to  Alphonse  and  Ruth  Simkin 
Cechvala  of  Atascadero,  Calif.,  a daughter  named  Nina  Cech- 
vala.  The  maternal  grandparents  are  Robert  L.  and  Margaret 
T.  Simkin  of  Los  Angeles. 

JUNGKURTH — On  August  6,  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  Alex- 
ander Gordon  and  Mary  K.  Jungkurth,  a son  named  A.  Gor- 
don JUNGKURTH,  4tH. 


MARRIAGE 

SORRELL-BULL — On  July  24,  at  the  Friends  Meeting 
House,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  Mary  Jane  Bull,  daughter  of  Henry 
Pierson  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Bull,  and  James  Harvey  Sorrell, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sorrell  of  Middletown,  Ohio. 
The  bride  is  a member  of  Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 
Both  the  bride  and  groom  attended  Wilmington  College,  Ohio. 

DEATH 

WEDDELL — On  August  7,  at  Wyncote,  Pa.,  Julia  Cogges- 
hall  Weddell,  wife  of  the  late  Perry  L.  Weddell,  aged  66 
years.  She  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Julia  W.  Case  of  Wyncote, 
Pa.,  and  a son,  P.  Laurence  Weddell  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting:  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue:  telephone  ED  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  United  Meeting, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLINOIS — Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS  — Friends  Worship 
Group  each  Sunday,  6:30  p.m.  2336  North 
Boulevard;  telephone  JAckson  8-6413. 


LANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house,  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. — Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


LYNN,  MASS.  — Visiting  Friends  wel- 
comed for  worship,  July -August,  10  a.m., 
20  Phillips  Avenue,  off  Lewis  Street,  Route 
1-A.  Telephone  Lynn  2-3379. 


MANASQUAN,  N.  J.  — First-day  school, 
10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


MERION,  PA. — Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship Sundays,  11  a.m.,  Room  216,  Y.W.C.A., 
1355  Dorchester  Street  West;  telephone 
PL  1920  or  PL  8967. 


NEW  YORE,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA  — Orange 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, East  Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meet- 
ings, 8 p.m.,  the  second  Fourth-day  of 
each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA— 

Meetings  for  worship. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  10:30  a.m. 

Race  Street  and  12th  Street  held  jointly 
at  20  South  12th  Street,  10:30  a.m. 

Byberry:  Southampton  Road,  one  mile  east 
of  Roosevelt  Boulevard,  11  a.m. 

Chestnut  Hill:  100  East  Mermaid  Lane, 
10:30  a.m. 

Frankford:  meetings  held  jointly  at  Penn 
and  Orthodox  Streets,  11  a.m. 

Germantown:  Coulter  and  Green  Streets 

and  Fair  Hill  held  jointly  at  45  West 
School  Lane,  11  a.m. 


PHOENIX  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue. 


QUAKER  HILL,  PAWLING,  N.  Y.  Meet- 
ing for  worship  in  the  Oblong  Meeting 
House,  Sunday  at  11:00  a.m.  through  Sep- 
tember 5. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.- Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY — Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue, 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk:  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  FA. — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS — Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  PL  4-3887. 


WANTED 


TO  BUY — Journal  by  George  Fox  in  Folio 
— 1694.  J.  Beondo,  108-01  101  Ave.,  Rich- 
mond Hill  19„  N.  Y. 


JOB  FOR  MAN  presently  in  State  prison: 
33,  colored,  strong,  Philadelphian,  experi- 
enced as  orderly.  I believe  he  will  go 
straight.  Address  Charles  Thomas.  Fifth 
and  Penn  Streets,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Wood- 
lawn  4-6800. 


AVAILABLE 


FOR  RENT— Small  house  in  Haverford, 
Pa.,  adjacent  to  Friends  Meeting,  School, 
and  College.  Available  October  1.  Write 
Box  C60,  Friends  Journal. 


THIRD-FLOOR  APARTMENT:  Big  liv- 

ing room,  bedroom,  kitchenette,  and  bath 
in  old  colonial  home;  big  lawn.  6514  Ger- 
mantown Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  GEr- 
mantown  8-6212. 


FOR  SALE:  Residences  of  6 or  8 fur- 
nished, occupied,  housekeeping  apart- 
ments, oil  heat,  near  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Drexel.  Suitable  for  student 
couples.  Small  down  payment.  Owner 
willing  to  keep  mortgage.  Available  at 
once.  Box  C59  Friends  Journal,  or  tele- 
phone Philadelphia,  Pa.,  EV  6-2438. 


PINKING  SHEARS 

ONLY  $1.95  POSTPAID.  Chromium  ploted, 
precision  made.  Manufacturer'*  Chrijtma* 
overstock.  Guaranteed  $7.95  value  or  money 
refunded.  Order  by  mail.  LINCOLN  SURPLUS 
SALES.  1704  W.  Farwell  Ave„  Chicago  26. 
IRinoS*. 
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ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 
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FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

A FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running  water;  some 
with  bath.  Lunch  served  daily;  also 
dinner  parties  and  group  parties 
arranged.  Telephone  MA  7-2025 


Our  deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  Monday. 
When  Monday  is  a holiday,  the 
deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  the  preceding 
Friday.  Instructions  regarding  ad- 
vertising MUST  be  in  our  hands 
before  that  time. 


Suggested  Form  for  Bequests 


“I  GIVE  AND  BEQUEATH  TO  THE 
FRIENDS  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
DOLLARS.” 


Any  such  bequest  as  part  of  your  last 
will,  serves  the  continuous  publication  of 
this  paper  and  will  thus  be  a gift  that  truly 
lives. 

Gifts,  endowments,  and  legacies  are  tax- 
free.  Friends  Journal  is  recognized  as  a 
nonprofit  enterprise  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania. 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  & KERNER 
Incorporated 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


1518  LOCUST  STREET 
Residence  Telephone  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 

HAZEL  3-0300  PEnnypacker  5-2800 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


CONSTRUCTORS  i»c. 

DESIGNERS  • FINANCIERS  • BUILDERS 


MORRISVIllE  AND  BRISTOL,  BUCKS  C O.,  P A. 

GEO.  E D W.  OTTO,  PRIS  ROBT.  C.  CROWElt,  v.  M I s 


Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  call  Hugo 
Bourdeau  (GRanite  6-5092)  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MOVING 

and 


STORAGE 

Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


QUAKER 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 


2501  Germantown  Ave.  BA  Id  win  9-0400 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DI8PDAT  ADVERTISING- — 15tf  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch;  10% 
discount  for  6 — 24  insertions  within  six  months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more 
insertions  within  one  year. 

REOULAR  MEETING  NOTICES — 15tf  per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  repeated 
insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7 <t  per  word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A box  number  will  be  supplied  if  requested, 
and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded 
without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 
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WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


cA  Private  hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 


EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
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RIttenhouse  6-5800 
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JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 
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FUNERAL 
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Meeting. 

Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  V4 -acre 
lot.  $11,990  and  up.  Also  4-bedroom  houses, 
$13,600.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  turnpike. 

Call  ELmwood  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 

TREV0SE,  PA. 
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12th  Grade 
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day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 
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A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
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Some  Reflections  on  San  Francisco 

By  Elinor  Gene  Hoffman 

THE  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  at  San  Francisco  indicated  to  me  a 
most  important  development.  The  men  who  represent 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  no  longer  certain  that  peace 
can  be  achieved  through  war.  They  are  in  doubt  and 
divided;  this  condition  is  a healthy  one.  Their  opinions 
range  all  the  way  from  the  conviction  of  the  delegate 
from  India,  Krishna  Menon,  that  “We  cannot  establish 
peace  by  the  methods  of  war”  to  the  belligerent  and 
provocative  statements  of  the  delegate  from  Nationalist 
China.  This  division  was  reflected  in  the  audience,  and 
while  the  delegate  from  Nationalist  China  received  the 
greater  ovation  when  he  expressed  his  threats  and  fears, 
there  was  a sturdy  wave  of  support  for  those  who  ab- 
jured war  and  urged  us,  as  did  President  Eisenhower, 
to  discover  and  apply  new  ways,  ways  other  than  war,  to 
solve  our  problems. 

At  first  I was  dismayed  that  belligerence  should  re- 
ceive the  heartier  support,  but  then  I realized  that  it 
was  understandable.  Belligerent  people  will  respond 
belligerently;  those  who  believe  in  external  force  will 
act  with  external  force. 

The  Search  for  Alternatives 

I believe  that  these  men  who  represent  nations  are 
deeply  troubled.  They  begin  to  perceive  that  the  old 
ways  of  war  are  no  longer  valid,  and  they  are  searching 
fearfully  for  alternatives.  They  are  afraid  of  the  total 
devastation  a new  war  would  bring,  and  they  are  afraid 
to  apply  alternatives  except  in  a very  limited  fashion. 
But  still  they  call  for  them. 

There  is  a kind  of  security  in  continuing  along  old 
paths,  in  dealing  with  the  known  and  familiar.  Threats 
and  counterthreats,  bombs  and  standing  armies  are  in- 
struments of  the  old  way.  Though  they  are  horrible, 
they  are  comfortable  in  the  sense  that  they  are  known. 

Though  we  recognize  that  wars  and  armaments  are 
wicked  and  immoral,  compounding  the  evil  they  seek  to 
allay,  we  must  admit,  if  we  would  be  honest,  that  they 
do  have  a limited  deterring  effect.  Force  and  violence 
cannot  change  men’s  minds,  but  they  may  temporarily 
restrain  their  acts.  The  magnitude  of  arms  and  weapons 
men  have  developed  has  also  pushed  us  along  new  paths 
(Continued  on  page  137) 

Elinor  Gene  Hoffman  of  Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meeting, 
Calif.,  accompanied  her  husband,  Hallock  Hoffman,  also  of  that 
Meeting,  to  the  Tenth  Anniversary  celebration  of  the  signing  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  at  San  Francisco,  where  he  repre- 
sented Friends  General  Conference  as  a nongovernmental  organiza- 
tion. 
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Editorial  Comments 


The  Terror  of  History 

THERE  could  hardly  have  been  a better  way  of  re- 
minding the  world  of  the  Hiroshima  catastrophe  ten 
years  ago  than  the  holding  of  the  Geneva  conference  on 
the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy.  Most  scientists  of  the 
nations  represented  there  know  more  than  they  are  at 
the  moment  ready  to  reveal.  Yet  a surprising  amount  of 
candor  has  prevailed,  a frankness  probably  attributable 
to  the  preceding  “summit”  conference.  Everybody  knows 
now  that  our  statesmen  can  no  longer  conduct  them- 
selves like  irresponsible  boys  smoking  cigarettes  in  a com- 
pound of  the  most  dangerous  explosives.  A new  sense  of 
ethics  in  international  politics  seems  to  be  in  the  making. 
Will  it  also  evoke  the  insight  that  the  absence  of  actual 
war  is  only  the  first  step  toward  creating  lasting  peace? 

In  this  country  the  anniversary  of  the  bombing  of 
Hiroshima  was  perhaps  best  commemorated  by  the  som- 
ber mood  in  which  the  public  has  looked  back  upon 
events  of  that  fateful  August  6,  1945.  The  arrival  of  the 
Hiroshima  Maidens  this  spring,  surrounded  by  a wave 
of  genuine  and  active  sympathy,  had  the  accusing  effect 
of  an  embassy  from  the  terror  of  history  itself.  Their 
brave  and  naturally  amiable  conduct,  far  from  soothing 
our  psychological  pains,  accentuated  them,  and  none  of 
us  was  left  in  the  state  of  complacent  spectatorship. 
Such  sensations  came  to  us  in  part  because  the  future  is 
ever  present  in  our  minds.  Norman  Cousins,  the  coura- 
geous initiator  of  the  Maidens’  visit,  writes  from  Hiro- 
shima in  the  Saturday  Review  of  August  6 that  the  Japa- 
nese also  are  aware  that  the  1945  bomb  “was  like  a pea- 
shooter alongside  the  new  hydrogen  weapons.”  This 
knowledge  they  share  with  us  and  all  mankind,  and  its 
emotional  essence  may  yet  prove  to  be  more  constructive 
than  fear  usually  is  apt  to  be. 

Part  of  the  unofficial  commemoration  was  the  pub- 
lication of  Michihiko  Hachiya’s  Hiroshima  Diary:  The 
Journal  of  a Japanese  Physician  (University  of  North 
Carolina  Press;  238  pages;  $3.50).  Its  epic  reporting  con- 
tains all  the  elements  of  confusion,  error,  fear,  and  awe 
one  expects  of  such  a diary.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Maidens’  visit,  reproach  or  hatred  is  absent. 

The  story  of  Hiroshima  is  not  without  many  elevat- 
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ing  aspects.  The  city  is  being  built  anew — not  only 
“reconstructed” — and  a rare  degree  of  selflessness  has 
become  part  of  the  aftermath  of  the  disaster.  The  Houses 
for  Hiroshima  project  of  our  Friend  Floyd  Schmoe  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  larger  over-all  picture  of  assist- 
ance given  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  help  and  friendship. 
This  tenth  anniversary  has  found  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  Asia  engaged  in  ameliorating  the  sense  of 
tension  and  anxiety  that  is  part  of  our  convalescence 
from  the  last  war.  We  are  as  yet  far  from  full  recovery 
and  must  keep  our  memories  alert  so  that  the  lessons  of 
yesterday  may  produce  a sincere  emotional  and  spiritual 
commitment  for  tomorrow. 

Japan’s  Only  Negro  Collegian 

Peter  Cross  from  Oakland,  California,  is  the  only 
known  American  Negro  student  fully  enrolled  in  a 
Japanese  college  or  university.  After  having  visited 
Japan  several  times  during  his  service  in  the  navy,  he 
decided  to  prepare  himself  “to  make  a worth-while  con- 
tribution to  humanity’s  struggle  to  exist  in  one  global 
brotherhood.”  A Roman  Catholic,  he  attended  a Jesuit 
institution  in  Tokyo  until  he  learned  of  the  Interna- 
tional Christian  University  near  Tokyo.  He  is  full  of 
praise  for  the  high  moral  and  scholastic  standards  of  the 
University  and  has  become  in  every  regard  an  accepted 
and  popular  member  of  the  student  body.  Of  the  500 
students  at  ICU,  about  10  per  cent  are  non-Japanese, 
among  them  14  Americans.  One  half  of  the  teaching 
staff  are  Japanese;  the  others  are  Americans,  Canadians, 
Chinese,  and  German.  Peter  Cross  has  learned  that  the 
Japanese  students,  while  friendly  and  intellectually  alert, 
are  more  reserved  than  the  foreigners,  but  he  has  re- 
ceived the  best  of  treatment  at  the  university  and  else- 
where. There  are  a few  awkward  stares  of  curiosity  be- 
cause of  his  color,  but  Peter  Cross  shrugs  off  such  slight 
inconveniences  as  insignificant.  He  is  learning  the  Japa- 
nese language,  eats,  lives,  and  sleeps  like  a native  of  the 
country,  and  treasures  the  friendship  of  the  Japanese 
people  highly.  Japan  and  her  people  will  profit  by  this 
good-will  ambassador  extraordinary  from  Oakland, 
California. 
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The  Twentieth-Century  Attitude  toward  Diversity  in  Relig  ion 

By  GEORGE  A.  WALTON 


ANEW  conviction  is  gaining  ground  nowadays  re- 
garding variety  in  religious  faith  and  thought.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  devout  people  feared  heresy  and 
sought  precise  theological  definitions.  The  variant  and 
the  freethinker  were  excluded  from  fellowship  as 
heretics.  Friends  made  a three-way  split,  Methodists  ten, 
and  so  on.  Scientific  research  and  a critical  historical 
study  of  the  Bible  were  described  as  “blasting  at  the 
Rock  of  Ages.”  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, dissent  in  religious  thought  was  like  a felony  to 
be  punished  by  the  police  power  of  the  state.  Imprison- 
ment, exile,  hanging,  and  burning  at  the  stake  were 
sometimes  used  in  the  hope  of  abolishing  the  heresies 
of  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Quakers,  and  others. 

A New  Attitude 

By  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  a new  ap- 
proach to  diversity  in  religious  thought  and  practice 
appeared  among  devout  worshipers  of  God.  The  most 
far-reaching  statement  of  this  new  and  growing  attitude 
was  published  by  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  Evanston,  Illinois.,  August  1954, 
in  its  statement  concerning  the  main  theme,  “Christ — 
the  Hope  of  the  World.” 

Sharp  differences  in  theological  viewpoint  were 
expressed  among  us.  . . . But  even  our  difficulties 
provided  us  with  a common  bond  as,  confronted  by 
this  great  theme,  we  saw  our  differences  and  disagree- 
ments become  diverse  insights  into  its  richness.  . . . 

It  moved  us  not  only  to  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment but  to  testimony.  It  is  our  desire  that  all  who 
read  it  will  be  moved  to  give  utterance  to  the  Chris- 
tian hope  in  their  own  words  and  with  the  additions 
which  their  thought  and  prayer  discover. 

This  new  approach  was  the  normal  thing  for  Friends 
in  their  two  international  gatherings  in  England  in 
1952,  Young  Friends  at  Reading  and  all  Friends  at  Ox- 
ford the  following  week.  The  youth  conference  was  like 
a retreat.  There  was  no  theme;  no  agenda.  Together 
they  joined  in  tremendous  searching  for  answers  to 
questions  raised  by  the  Quaker  faith.  They  felt  troubled. 
They  did  not  understand  each  other;  they  were  sep- 
arated by  words.  It  took  four  days  to  establish  free  com- 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  address  George  A.  Walton  gave  Sunday 
afternoon,  July  31,  1955,  during  the  sessions  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meetings  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.  George  A.  Walton,  principal  emeri- 
tus of  George  School,  is  chairman  of  Friends  General  Conference. 

The  next  day,  August  1,  the  two  New  York  Yearly  Meetings 
merged  as  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends. 


munication.  The  solution  was  to  recognize  that  a con- 
tinuing search  for  truth  was  more  important  than 
definite  answers.  Reporting  to  a meeting  of  the  Phila- 
delphia representatives  after  arriving  home,  one  Young 
Friend  described  the  Reading  conference  as  a wonderful 
experience  in  spiritual  growth.  Unity  was  found  in 
friendship.  Another  experienced  an  amazing,  incredible 
sense  of  unity,  not  in  words,  but  in  feeling  about  Christ. 

The  group  activity  of  younger  Friends  since  Oxford 
continues  in  its  spirit.  Their  Young  Friends  Committee 
of  North  America  includes  members  of  Friends  General 
Conference,  Five  Years  Meeting,  and  independent 
Yearly  Meetings. 

In  preparing  leaders  for  the  discussion  and  the  wor- 
ship-fellowship groups  at  Oxford,  a preparatory  meeting 
made  clear  to  them  that  the  Conference  should  “seek 
fresh  insights  into  truth  through  divine  inspiration  and 
mutual  assistance.”  The  message  to  all  Friends  put 
theological  distinctions  in  a secdndary  place: 

God’s  call  has  come  to  us  at  Oxford  as  our  Society 
enters  upon  the  fourth  century  of  its  existence  to 
commit  ourselves  afresh  to  His  will  and  purpose  and 
to  follow  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  see  that  what 
we  need  today  is  not  a new  message  but  new  lives. 
In  reporting  to  Philadelphia  General  Meeting  in 
1954,  the  delegate  from  Arch  Street,  J.  Bernard  Havi- 
land,  declared  that  the  Evanston  Assembly  saw  a uni- 
fying, purifying  spirit  arise  out  of  a clear  difference  of 
opinion.  Differences  serve  a useful  purpose  in  the  econ- 
omy of  God.  They  teach  men  to  love,  to  lay  aside  self- 
centered  judgment,  to  approach  opponents  in  the  humil- 
ity that  characterized  Jesus.  Differences  come  to  appear 
less  important  than  imagined. 

The  statement  of  the  Evanston  Assembly  on  irrecon- 
cilable differences  is  deep  and  searching: 

We  ask  each  other  whether  we  do  not  sin  when 
we  deny  the  sole  lordship  of  Christ  over  the  Church 
by  claiming  the  vineyard  for  our  own,  by  possessing 
our  “church”  for  ourselves,  by  regarding  our  theol- 
ogy, order,  history,  nationality,  etc.,  as  our  own 
“valued  treasures,”  thus  involving  ourselves  more  and 
more  in  the  separation  of  sin.  The  point  at  which  we 
are  unable  to  renounce  the  things  wljich  divide  us, 
because  we  believe  that  obedience  to  God  Himself 
compels  tis  to  stand  fast — this  is  the  point  at  which 
we  come  together  to  ask  for  mercy  and  light.  So  what 
we  believe  to  be  our  “faithfulness”  must  bring  us  to- 
gether at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.The  Cross  tells  us  that 
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where  the  dividing  power  of  sin  was  most  manifest, 

there  God  has  gained  the  victory. 

Unity  in  Diversity 

Since  Evanston  the  religious  press  contains  many  ex- 
pressions favoring  a persistent,  inspired  search  for  unity 
in  diversity.  From  France  we  read:  “The  hour  has  come 
when  God  asks  of  Christians  not  an  ecclesiastical  or  doc- 
trinal uniformity,  which  is  neither  possible  nor  desir- 
able, but  unity  in  obedience  and  love.”  In  the  consensus 
of  Europe,  “It  is  said  that  the  manifold  tensions  and  dis- 
agreements of  the  Assembly  [at  Evanston]  were  held  to- 
gether by  a deep  and  continuing  desire  for  further  unity 
and  by  an  overriding  sense  of  what  Bishop  Hans  Lilje 
called  ‘the  majesty  of  the  cause.’  ” 

An  American  observer  has  pointed  out  that  in  large 
gatherings  such  as  the  Evanston  Assembly  a general  con- 
sensus often  appears  which  is  deeper  than  precise  theo- 
logical agreement. 

A German  has  emphasized  the  outspoken  frankness 
and  the  growing  cohesion  among  the  member  churches 
of  the  World  Council.  It  is  creating  a community  which 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  future  and  from  which 
there  is  no  point  of  return. 

In  a brief  and  readable  book  entitled  Evanston:  An 
Interpretation,  James  H.  Nichols  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  notes  the  widespread  understanding  that  unity 
among  churches  is  not  something  that  men  can  produce. 
It  is  a spiritual  reality,  given  by  a loving  God.  “This 
unity  we  cannot  create  but  we  can  manifest  what  is 
given  us.” 

Among  Friends  this  spiritual  reality  is  the  basis  of 
the  creation  this  year  of  three  new  Yearly  Meetings,  the 
result  of  the  merging  of  seven  previously  separate  bod- 
ies. Before  the  two  New  York  bodies  took  final  action, 
a letter  was  read  from  the  high  school  section  of  the 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting,  urging  organic  union  and  saying, 
“In  the  past  seven  years  the  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  has 
met  as  one  yearly  meeting  with  much  happiness  and  suc- 
cess. We  have  profited  by  the  many  varied  opinions 
offered  by  members  representing  different  types  of 
meetings.” 

New  Depths  of  Truth 

In  their  recent  world-wide  contacts  with  devout  wor- 
shipers of  God,  Friends  show  awareness  of  new  depths 
of  truth  through  love  and  unity. 

Members  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
mission  to  Russia  in  June  and  July  of  this  year  are 
reporting  that  in  their  frequent  contacts  with  Russian 
Baptists  they  felt  an  emphasis  on  the  love  of  God  and 
the  implications  of  Christ’s  teaching  in  personal  life 
rather  than  on  doctrine  or  theological  matters. 
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In  her  world  journey  of  friendship,  Dorothy  Hutch- 
inson experienced  these  deeper  elements  of  unity.  “Even 
the  world’s  religious  differences  which  have,  in  the  past, 
been  so  divisive,  reveal  predominantly  uniting  elements, 
if  one  sympathetically  probes  beneath  the  superficial 
dissimilarities  of  terminology  and  ritual.  . . . The  spir- 
itually mature  of  all  religions  find  themselves  close  to- 
gether in  their  apprehension  of  the  common  humanity 
and  the  common  divinity  of  Man.  They  agree  that  the 
Spirit  is  the  essence  of  both  God  and  Man,  that  Love  is 
the  greatest  Power,  and  that  Man  is  obligated  so  to  act 
as  to  fulfil  God’s  Will  in  human  society”  (Pendle  Hill 
Pamphlet  No.  84,  From  Where  They  Sit). 

Love  Is  the  Wrought  Glass 

By  Dorothy  Mumford  Williams 
Love  is  the  wrought  glass. 

Pour  into  it  precious  elixir. 

Color,  shape,  effervescence, 

All  the  fortunate  dimensions  of  living 
Curve  to  its  taut  structure 
Effortlessly. 

A shimmering  container,  always  filled. 

Here  heaven  condenses  an  atmosphere 
For  every  vagrant  who  drinks. 

Shatter  the  goblet. 

And  significance  spills. 

Where  now  is  the  opalescence  that  charged  our 
thirst 

Even  when  the  way  was  desert? 

Anciently, 

The  Venetians  studied  the  tangible  craft 
But  long  before  them, 

Nameless  ones  fashioned  the  idea; 

Then  Plato  and  the  Nazarene, 

And  all  the  unknown  who  offered  water 
To  a wounded  enemy. 

Yet  only  the  master  glassblower 
Knows  the  art  of  invisibility — 

To  spin  the  molten  fluid 
Into  clear  contour. 

Impervious  to  heat,  pressure,  time, 

And  circumstance, 

While  a firm  grasp  steadies  the  transparent  tube. 

Many  would  disparage  apprenticeship; 

Many  evade  its  price; 

Yet  in  the  perfectly  wrought  glass 
The  hot  breath  of  the  master 
Mingles  with  the  pupil’s. 
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New  York  Friends  Meet  at  Silver  Bay 


July  29  to  August  5,  1955 


THE  260th  annual  session  of  the  two  New  York  Yearly 
Meetings,  held  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.,  opened  with  a meet- 
ing for  worship  on  the  evening  of  July  29.  Following  Wilbur 
Camp’s  petition  and  Glad  Schwantes’  note  of  joyous  kinship 
with  all  living  things,  Dorothy  Williams  carried  the  concept 
deeper  by  her  concern  for  “all  men  growing  together,  each 
according  to  his  own  pattern,  in  an  atmosphere  of  love.” 
Kenneth  Morgan  added  that  the  ensuing  days  could  not  be 
days  of  great  spiritual  import  unless  they  provided  experi- 
ences to  which  we  could  look  back  in  the  wintery  days  to 
come  and  draw  upon  them  for  needed  strength.  Edmund 
Goerke  closed  with  this  admonition:  “If  moved  to  speak, 
quench  not  the  spirit;  but  let  your  moderation  be  known, 
and  your  words  be  few,  to  administer  grace  to  the  members.” 

Saturday,  July  30 

On  Saturday  morning  the  Yearly  Meetings  met  as  a fam- 
ily unit.  Registration  totaled  600,  including  227  Junior 
Yearly  Meeting  members  and  50  Young  Friends.  After  united 
worship,  the  clerks  called  on  Margaret  Garone  to  explain  the 
plans  for  Junior  Yearly  Meeting.  Using  the  theme,  “Living 
with  God — A Great  Adventure,”  the  young  people  were 
dividing  into  study-worship-fellowship  groups  for  the  morning 
hours.  Becky  Barnett,  Jean  Reid,  and  volunteer  mothers  were 
in  charge  of  13  babies;  Ruth  Stubbs,  20  pre-schoolers;  Betsy 
Hoskins,  Frances  Sokol,  Marjorie  Risley,  and  Christine  and 
Edward  Bruder,  35  Juniors;  Lois  Vaught,  coordinator,  Roy 
Moger,  Dewitt  Barnett,  Rosalie  Regen,  Roberta  Adams,  and 
Leonard  Kenworthy,  47  junior  high  school  Pioneers;  Vic  and 
Violet  Longabardi,  coordinators,  and  Kent 
and  Margery  Larrabee,  Rachel  Wood,  and 
Barnard  Walton,  resource  leaders,  70  high 
school  young  people.  Marian  and  Art  Paul- 
sen continue  to  “hold  up  the  hands”  of  Mar- 
garet Garone. 

Horace  Stubbs  extended  a warm  welcome 
to  visiting  Friends.  Presenting  minutes  of 
travel  were  Mary  Protheroe  of  Cardiff  Pre- 
parative Meeting,  South  Wales  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  Thomasi  G.  Lung’aho,  East 
Africa  Yearly  Meeting.  Three  American 
Young  Friends  traveling  as  part  of  the 
Quaker  Study  Tour  presented  minutes  from 
their  local  Meetings,  Gretchen  Tuttle  from  Ohio,  Joy  Newby 
from  Iowa,  and  Louis  Savage  from  Ohio.  Also  present  were 
Saito  Okada  from  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  of  Japan, 
George  Downing,  Sr.,  of  Philadelphia,  now  resident  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  Merton  Scott  of  Richmond,  Indiana.  Friends  from 
the  Philadelphia  area  included  George  and  Emily  Walton, 
Barnard  Walton,  Lawrence  Miller,  Jr.,  Josiah  Newbold,  Philip 
Edgerton,  Harold  Vedova,  and  Evan  and  Mary  Stubbs. 


Speaking  to  the  report  of  Ministry  and  Counsel,  James 
Stein  requested  Faith  Hastings,  assistant  clerk  of  that  new 
joint  committee,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  retreats  held  during 
the  past  year  and  of  the  services  available  from  Ministry  and 
Counsel  in  the  form  of  maps  and  lists.  Another  function  of 
Ministry  and  Counsel  is  the  summarization  of  the  State  of 
Society  reports.  Mary  Nellie  Reeves  and  Florence  Trullinger 
presented  a superb  synthesis  couched  entirely  in  the  language 
of  the  Meetings. 

Several  Meetings  have  such  increase  in  First-day  schools 
that  meeting  house  additions  are  required.  The  Jamestown 
Meeting  now  meets  regularly.  Ever-present  was  the  concern 
for  increasing  the  spiritual  depth  of  the  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, with  many  Meetings  reporting  study  groups  and  mid- 
week worship.  Suggestions  were  offered  for  preparation  for 
meeting  attendance  and  wider  participation.  Of  this  com- 
bined report  from  46  Meetings,  it  was  said  that  it  seemed  “a 
living  religious  document,  based  on  experience  and  glowing 
with  light.” 

For  the  Peace  and  Service  Committee,  Chairman  Gus 
Benedict  introduced  Merton  Scott  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting 
Board  of  Peace  and  Social  Concerns,  which  tries  to  “provide 
for  the  local  Meetings  a handle  for  grasping  common  prob- 
lems.” Of  special  concern  in  the  social  area  of  prison  reform 
are  two  great  problems,  community  attitudes  toward  returned 
prisoners  and  visitation  among  prisoners. 

Reporting  for  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  Bill  Goffen 
stated  that  there  will  be  another  Workshop  on  Current 
Affairs  in  November,  conducted  by  New  Jersey  Friends  and 
area  chairmen. 

Ed  Snyder  of  Fairfield  Meeting,  now  legis- 
lative secretary  for  the  F.C.N.L.  in  Wash- 
ton,  reminded  us  that  this  committee  is  a 
religious  organization  and  not  a political 
lobby.  Feeling  the  people  back  home  do  not 
care,  Congressmen  would  be  heartened  and 
enlightened  by  our  expressions  of  opinion 
on  public  affairs.  Each  voice  raised  on  be- 
half of  civil  rights  is  of  particular  signifi- 
cance. Everyone  talks  about  disarmament, 
but  sincere  effort  will  result  only  from  prod- 
ding back  home. 

Looking  back  over  15  years  of  conscription.  Bob  Lyon, 
C.O.  secretary,  feels  that  it  has  strengthened  rather  than  les- 
sened the  peace  testimony.  Friends,  however,  do  not  measure 
up  to  the  standards  of  other  bodies  in  the  contacts  and  encour- 
agement of  their  young  people  away  from  home. 

Introduced  by  Levinus  Painter,  Paul  Sekiya  of  Japan 
Yearly  Meeting  and  the  Japanese  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
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laid  on  our  hearts  his  concern  that  “thought  control”  and  re- 
armament do  not  become  realities  in  Japan. 

Reporting  for  the  Epistle  Committee,  Marion  Cocks  listed 
the  40  which  have  been  received  and  read  excerpts  from  three. 

The  rest  of  these  val- 
ued “love  letters”  from 
“Friends  everywhere” 
were  read  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  worship 
service  each  morning. 

Horace  Stubbs  in- 
troduced John  Stratton, 
clerk  of  the  Young 
Friends  Fellowship,  and 
turned  the  rest  of  the 
evening  session  over  to 
Young  Friends.  A panel  consisting  of  Mary  Jane  Sorel,  Bill 
Wixom,  Rosalind  Williams,  and  Mary  Protheroe  presented 
experiences  and  concerns.  Mary  Jane  found  the  cross-state 
visitation  in  Friends  homes  and  Meetings  was  "a  concen- 
trated spiritual  experience.”  Bill  Wixom  gave  an  account  of  a 
college-age  retreat  at  Oakwood  School,  “the  beginning  of  some- 
thing far  bigger  than  we  have  ever  known  before.”  Rosalind 
Williams,  dealing  with  present  and  future  activity,  reported 
that  Rodney  and  Joan  Morris  were  sailing  that  week  for 
Kenya,  where  Rod  would  perform  his  alternative  service  as  an 
agricultural  aid  at  Kaimosi.  Thomas  Buckingham  and  his  wife 
of  Poplar  Ridge  leave  for  Jordan  on  August  18,  also  on  alter- 
native service.  There  will  be  a Young  Friends  Conference  at 
Quaker  Haven,  Indiana,  beginning  on  August  27,  which  will 
number  Mary  Protheroe  among  its  leaders. 

Mary  Protheroe,  a Welsh  Friend  who  was  active  in  promot- 
ing the  Reading  Conference,  related  some  of  the  experiences 
of  her  own  Meeting  in  accepting  the  challenge  to  broadcast  a 
meeting  for  worship  over  the  BBC.  Marv  held  the  meeting 
enthralled  by  an  unselfconscious  and  loving  account  of  her 
unexpected  visit  to  China  and  Russia  at  the  invitation  of  the 
All  China  Federated  Democratic  Youth.  Two  Young  Friends 
were  included  in  the  party  of  six.  In  addition  to  visiting 
schools,  hospitals,  and  the  prison  in  Peking,  they  were  allowed 
to  gather  with  Christians  and  attend  services.  Friends  in  West 
China  and  Shanghai  are  carrying  on,  eager  to  hear  more  about 
the  world  family  of  Friends,  although  it  is  as  yet  dangerous  to 
receive  more  than  a simple,  roundabout  word  of  love  from 
American  Friends. 

The  story  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  is  to  be  found  in  the 
outgoing  spirit,  the  loving  aspects,  the  spiritual  comrade- 
ship, of  its  attenders.  Everyone  is  busy,  but  no  one  is  tense. 
Devoted  committees  sit  lengthy  hours  between  the  well-filled 
general  business  sessions,  but  they  remain  “in  the  spirit.” 

Sunday , July  31 

George  A.  Walton  found  sensitive  and  receptive  hearts 
awaiting  his  message  on  “The  Twentieth-Century  Attitude 


toward  Diversity  in  Religion,”  the  gist  of  which  is  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Sunday  evening  was  given  over  to  the  concerns  of  educa- 
tion. The  scope,  increase,  and  statesmanship  of  general  Friends 
education  were  presented  by  George  A.  Walton  for  the  Friends 
Council  on  Education.  Irene  Moses  spoke  to  the  report  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings’  joint  Education  Committee,  with  the  thought 
that  Friends  schools  produced  some  of  our  ablest  leaders,  and 
might  well  be  expected  to  do  so  as  long  as  we  encourage  our 
young  people  to  attend  Friends  schools  or  to  become  Friends 
teachers.  This  is  an  era  which  demands  more  education,  and 
the  committee  wishes  to  help  young  Friends  to  obtain  it. 

Oakwood  School  is  our  Yearly  Meeting  school,  and  Friends 
listened  to  its  report  with  a sense  of  participation  and  sym- 
pathy with  its  aims.  A panel,  consisting  of  a board  member,  a 
student,  an  alumnus,  and  a faculty  member,  presented  their 
views  on  “Whither  Oakwood?”  All  seemed  to  feel  both  a pride 
in  the  scholastic  attainment  and  a concern  that  there  be  added 
a curriculum  for  “General  Education”  so  that  students  not 
intending  to  go  to  college  might  enrich  the  school  life  and 
give  it  more  normal  balance. 

Monday,  August  1 

On  Monday  morning,  Friends  welcomed  Max  Carr,  Bert 
Borch,  Bob  and  Gladys  Gray,  and  Margaret  Coe,  traveling 
under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Committee. 

Reports  from  the  General  Conference  and  Five  Years 
Meeting  brought  to  us  a reassuring  sense  of  their  unity  of 
interest. 

At  this  time,  too,  Friends  came  to  realize  that  we  have  a 
newly  merged  Friends  paper,  the  Friends  Journal.  William 
Hubben  explained  its  streamlined  format  and  shared  with  us 
the  difficulty  of  striking  a median  line  in  editorial  and  inspira- 
tional material  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  greater  number, 
though  extremes  might  keep  us  tolerant  and  elastic. 

Presentation  of  reports  from  the  Permanent  Board  and  the 
Representative  Committee  by  Wilbur  Camp  and  Arthur  Strat- 
ton again  emphasized  our  many  common  interests  and  joint 
committees. 

A warm  welcoming 
spirit,  therefore,  re- 
ceived the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Organic 
Union,  as  presented  by 
Herman  Compter.  Hav- 
ing presented  again  to 
the  constituent  Meetings  their  16  proposed  points  and  having 
studied  their  prevailingly  favorable  replies,  the  committee 
recommended  that  the  two  New  York  Yearly  Meetings  unite 
and  consolidate  on  the  basis  of  these  points.  The  chorus  of 
approval  was  loving,  serious,  and  fully  conscious  of  the  great 
step  being  taken. 

At  the  request  of  the  meeting,  a minute  which  implemented 
the  union  was  also  presented,  and  with  its  acceptance  “the 
two  New  York  Yearly  Meetings  in  joint  session”  which  have 
met  for  eight  years  became  one  New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 
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Copies  of  the  minute  and  the  plan  for  organic  union  are  being 
sent  to  each  Meeting.  There  will  be  one  clerk,  Horace  Stubbs, 
with  assistants  Alfred  Henderson,  Florence  Stevens,  and  Frances 
Compter.  There  will  be  one  Representative  Meeting,  to  act  as 
interim  Yearly  Meeting.  Arthur  Stratton  will  be  its  clerk,  with 
Wilbur  Camp  and  others  as  assistants.  There  will  be  one 
treasurer,  Theodore  Vail,  with  F.  Paul  Deuell  as  assistant. 
Representative  Meeting  will  convene  on  December  5,  to  re- 
ceive the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Practise  and  Procedures. 
Until  such  time  as  changes  are  announced,  all  quotas,  com- 
mittees, and  activities  continue  as  before. 

Tuesday,  August  2 

In  a spirit  of  quiet  joy  and  deep  fulfillment. 

Friends  resumed  their  business  as  one  greatly  lov- 
ing New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 

Thomas  Lung’aho,  treasurer  of  East  Africa 
Yearly  Meeting,  principal  of  an  intermediate 
school,  and  the  first  visiting  Friend  from  Kenya, 
told  us  of  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
Friendly  community  in  Kenya.  His  parents  were 
among  the  first  eight  to  be  “written  in  the  first  book.”  Yet  to- 
day there  are  130  schools,  besides  a bush  school  in  each  village, 
churches  in  every  area,  with  a membership  of  26,000,  and  a 
reservoir  of  40,000  Sunday  school  children,  as  well  as  a hospital 
famous  from  Uganda  to  South  Africa,  with  a remarkable  re- 
search program — as  later  attested  by  Dr.  Emlen  Stokes,  when 
he  showed  pictures  and  told  the  meeting  of  his  and  Lydia 
Stokes’  visit  to  Kaimosi. 

Curt  Regen  flew  directly  to  us  from  the  closing  of  Germany 
Yearly  Meeting,  bringing  with  him  the  epistle  of  German 
Friends.  He  stirred  our  hearts  with  his  spot  news  of  help  to 
Spanish  seekers  through  the  use  of  Mexican  Quaker  material, 
and  of  the  deep  devotion  and  hunger  of  East  Berlin  Friends. 

Fresh  from  a visit  to  Russia,  Stephen  Cary  held  us  en- 
thralled with  his  accounts  of  the  instant  awareness  of  Christian 
brotherhood  experienced  in  attending  the  jam-packed  Baptist 
churches.  (Reports  on  the  visit  have  been  published  in  the 
Friends  Journal.) 


Bob  Gilmore  presented  as  a major  concern  of  the  A.F.S.C. 
the  Fund  for  Freedom  program,  and  more  particularly,  the 
cases  of  the  pacifists  arrested  on  June  15  as  protesters  against 
that  international  civil  defense  exercise.  Many  Friends  volun- 
teered to  share  in  the  expense  of  legal  defense  in  the  trial  to 
come  up  in  September. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  2 and  3 

Speaking  to  the  report  of  the  Prison  Committee,  Robert 
Phair,  Edmund  Goerke,  and  Curt  Regen  emphasized  the  con- 
cern for  women  visitors  to  womfen  prisoners  who 
so  greatly  need  a loving  friend. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  was  given  to 
the  juniors  and  concerns  from  the  body  of  the 
meeting. 

The  following  report  was  made  by  Erma  Kelly: 
“The  1955  enrollment  of  230  members  of  Junior 
Yearly  Meeting  is  an  increase  over  the  enrollment 
of  1954. 

“Indicative  of  the  discovery  made  in  the  week 
of  exploration  and  study  on  understanding  and 
gratitude  for  differences  is  the  statement  made  in 
the  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  epistle:  ‘Differences  make  the 
world  more  interesting,  and  we  can  understand  them  through 
love.’  The  high  school  section  centered  its  epistle  on  the  new- 
found unity  of  the  New  York  Meeting. 

“Through  a play  entitled  ‘Bewitched’  and  written  and  re- 
hearsed this  week  under  the  direction  of  Rosalie  Regen,  the 
juniors  gave  an  effective  presentation  of  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Margaret  Fell. 

“It  was  recommended  that  a minute  be  written  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  fine  work  of  Margaret  Garone,  who  for 
several  years  past  has  been  director-coordinator  of  the  Junior 
Yearly  Meeting.” 

In  the  closing  message  “Toward  Unity  of  the  Spirit”  Land- 
rum Bolling  posed  a challenge,  a way,  and  a hope. 

As  Alfred  Henderson’s  closing  minute  of  joy  at  barriers 
swept  away  drew  the  worshipers  into  living  silence,  this  Yearly 
Meeting  turned  from  Silver  Bay  to  the  days  ahead. 

Ruth  Hudson 


OW  little  could  those  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Gospels  suppose  that  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  moved 
amongst  them,  was  organizing  a vast  Ecclesia.  Nor  is  that  our  task.  He  who,  on  however  small  a scale,  would  imitate 
the  Master  in  bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  will  find  his  life  filled  with  humbler  and  simpler  duties.  Walk 
with  men.  in  the  Garden  or  in  the  Grove.  Meditate  in  the  Desert,  and  return  to  feed  the  hungry.  Talk  with  the 
reaper  in  the  field,  or  with  the  woman  at  the  wayside  well.  Join  the  tramp  on  the  road,  or  discuss  with  the  learned  in 
their  long  robes.  Gather  with  your  friends  in  an  upper  room  to  break  bread  in  the  evening.  If  you  are  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Master,  all  these  little  acts  of  human  converse  are  contributions  towards  the  building  up  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  You  may  not  thus  reconstruct  a theology;  you  may  be  doing  something  far  more  vital  for  religion, 
pure  and  undefiled.  For  in  the  economy  of  Christ’s  teaching  the  vision  of  God  is  not  reserved  for  the  accomplished 
theologian;  it  is  accorded  to  the  pure  in  heart. — Silvanus  Phillips  Thompson,  A Not  Impossible  Religion,  1918 
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Some  Reflections  on  San  Francisco 

(Continued  from  page  130) 

—in  spite  of  ourselves.  Indeed,  a question  we  must  all 
consider  was  asked  me  by  a responsible,  thoughtful  paci- 
fist: “How  much  is  the  H-bomb  responsible  for  the  new, 
more  peaceable  tenor  of  this  conference?” 

President  Eisenhower’s  call  for  new  approaches  is 
indicative  of  this  ferment  of  minds  and  hearts.  It  is  in- 
deed a hopeful  sign  when  the  President  of  the  nation 
strongest  in  military  might  proclaims,  “We  shall  reject 
no  method,  however  novel,  that  holds  out  any  hope, 
however  faint,  for  a just  and  lasting  peace.” 

Though  it  is  distressing  that  our  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  keeps  shifting  his  position,  it  might 
also  be  a healthy  sign  of  uncertainty  and  searching. 
That  we  have  no  absolute  foreign  policy  is  all  to  the 
good,  as  is  the  fact  that  as  yet  we  have  no  “dogma”  of 
foreign  relations,  though  we  Americans  are  and  have 
been  close  to  it. 

A Complex  Task 

At  a well-attended  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  non- 
governmental organizations  attached  to  the  U.N.,  Charles 
Malik,  the  delegate  from  Lebanon,  spoke  movingly  of 
the  inner  conflict  a responsible  delegate  experiences.  He 
described  the  five  loyalties  he  believes  a delegate  must 
have.  He  must  be  loyal  to  his  conscience,  to  his  govern- 
ment, to  his  colleagues,  to  the  United  Nations,  and  to 
the  decent  opinion  of  mankind.  When  we  criticize  these 
men  for  the  stands  they  take,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remem- 
ber the  extreme  complexity  of  their  task. 

At  this  same  meeting  Paul  Hoffman  urgently  re- 
minded us  to  think  and  act  in  the  recognition  of  the 
supreme  value  and  dignity  of  each  human  being.  Though 
this  is  inconsistent  with  his  acceptance  of  the  use  of 
force  as  a final  resort,  it  is  important  that  he  recognizes 
this  principle  and  proclaims  it  frequently.  It  should 
help  him  and  the  rest  of  us  to  reach  greater  consistency. 

At  one  A.F.S.C.  seminar  I attended,  we  searched 
deeply  to  try  to  discover  the  value  of  good,  sincere  action 
which  springs  from  principles  different  from  ours, 
whether  or  not,  and  how  much,  we  should  cooperate 
with  those  who  are  i/£,  %,  or  l/100th  committed  to 
peace  as  we  understand  it. 

I presently  believe  that  if  a person  is  true  to  his 
highest  understanding,  if  he  lives  by  what  he  feels  to  be 
true,  if  he  knows  he  can  and  must  grow — if  he  has  both 
integrity  and  an  open  mind — he  is  a man  who  may 
properly  and  fruitfully  speak  and  act  for  men  and  na- 
tions. Though  his  principles  may  differ  from  ours,  if  he 
is  a man  of  good  will,  he  has  the  qualities  required  for 
statesmanship,  for  leading  men;  he  is  also  a man  with 
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whom  we  can  cooperate  in  those  areas  where  we  meet. 

I believe  President  Eisenhower,  Charles  Malik,  Paul 
Hoffman,  and  Krishna  Menon  are  outstanding  examples 
of  such  qualities. 

A Thorny  Problem 

If  this  be  true,  where  does  that  leave  us  with  the 
men  who  represent  Russia?  This  is  a thorny  problem 
and  one  not  to  be  solved  easily,  nor  considered  lightly. 
Some  light  on  our  possible  response  to  the  Russian  pro- 
posals was  thrown  on  the  situation  for  me  by  Elmore 
Jackson  when  he  admonished  us  in  the  seminar  that  as 
Friends  we  must  so  live  that  we  earn  the  right  to  be 
believed.  “Caesar’s  wife  must  be  above  reproach.” 

In  the  U.N.  sessions  Delegate  Molotov  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
made,  as  I understand  it,  many  new  concessions  on  dis- 
armament. He  moved  nearer  than  ever  before  to  a posi- 
tion where  we  of  the  West  and  his  government  might 
agree.  The  temptation  to  be  overly  optimistic  is  very 
strong.  We  Americans  long  so  for  peace  that  we  might 
be  caught  up  in  a wave  of  enthusiasm  and  relief.  I think 
we  can  well  be  pleased  that  Mr.  Molotov  made  these 
verbal  concessions.  It  is  certainly  better  than  if  they  had 
not  been  made.  But  we  must  proceed  cautiously,  recog- 
nizing fully  that  this  is,  as  yet,  only  a verbal  step;  recog- 
nizing as  well,  when  we  tend  to  be  critical  of  the  men 
who  represent  us,  that  the  Russian  government  has  not 
proved  its  integrity,  has  not  lived  up  to  the  majority  of 
its  commitments,  but  that  we  should  proceed  in  a spirit 
of  hope  that  it  now  will.  Since  people  can  become  trust- 
worthy only  if  they  are  trusted,  we  must  give  the  Russian 
government  every  opportunity  to  hold  to  its  newly  ex- 
pressed position,  give  it  every  opportunity  to  earn  the 
right  to  be  believed. 

Our  Responsibility  and  Challenge 

Most  heartening  of  all,  there  are  a need  and  an  open- 
ing for  a dynamic  alternative  to  war,  one  which  gives 
people  an  opportunity  to  use  their  creative  energies 
instead  of  their  aggressions,  one  which  stretches  them 
and  unites  them  in  a great  cause,  as  does  war.  I believe 
the  presentation  of  such  alternative  proposals  will  be 
received.  It  is  our  responsibility  and  challenge,  if  we 
would  be  peacemakers,  to  capture  the  imaginations  of 
men  with  such  alternatives  and  to  help  them  act  mor- 
ally so  they  will  be  at  one  with  themselves  and  the  laws 
of  the  universe. 

Though  it  seems  possible,  indeed  is  historically  dem- 
onstrated, that  a tiny  fraction  of  people  has  determined 
the  course  of  history,  we  must  not  limit  our  efforts  to 
the  small  group  who  presently  govern  men  and  nations. 
To  be  sure,  we  should,  whenever  possible,  meet  with 
them.  But  the  rulers  can  only  make  the  laws  and  cove- 
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nants;  they  will  have  meaning  only  if  people  live  by 
them.  It  is  only  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled  that  peace  will  be  created. 

To  perform  this  great  task  we  must  constantly  ex- 
amine ourselves,  live  by  the  principles  we  proclaim, 
seek  ever  higher  insights,  and  demonstrate  in  our  own 
lives  the  action  of  the  values  we  announce.  It  is  the 
time  for  prophets,  not  authoritarian,  dogmatic  prophets 
who  proclaim  rigid  doctrines,  for  sensitive  men  are  out- 
growing the  need  for  the  security  of  dogma.  It  is  the 
time  for  speaking  shamelessly  of  revelation  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  occurring  in  anyone,  at  any  time.  It  is  a 
time  to  increase  men’s  awareness  of  the  truth  within 
themselves,  and  their  faith  that  by  following  this  truth, 
wherever  it  may  lead,  they  will  emerge  into  a world 
where,  again  in  the  words  of  President  Eisenhower, 
“Peace  through  understanding’’  will  be  a reality. 

Are  there  those  among  us  who  will  take  this  great 
task  upon  themselves? 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Silver  Bay  Association  (National 
Council,  Y.M.C.A.,  New  York  City)  for  the  vignettes  deco- 
rating the  report  on  New  York  Yearly  Meeting.  They  repre- 
sent various  scenes  on  the  lovely  grounds  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 


Forty-nine  Scout  units  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are 
chartered  to  Friends  Meetings  in  the  United  States. 


In  San  Francisco  plastic  surgeons  have  offered  their  services 
free  to  ten  victims  of  the  Nagasaki  bomb  after  reading  of  how 
Friends  and  others  were  helping  the  Hiroshima  Maidens. 
Funds  for  transport  have  still  to  be  found  and  housing  during 
the  six-month  treatment. 


Former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  during  a celebration  of 
his  81st  birthday,  gave  an  address  at  Newburg,  Oregon,  which 
honored  his  uncle.  Dr.  Henry  John  Minthorn,  a country  doc- 
tor, to  whose  family  Herbert  Hoover  had  been  brought  at  the 
age  of  11  years.  The  home  of  Dr.  Minthorn  has  been  dec- 
orated with  a plaque  paying  tribute  to  his  memory  as  “a 
beloved  physician  in  this  community.”  Herbert  Hoover  re- 
called how  the  Quaker  doctor  “as  a boy  witnessed  the  under- 
ground in  the  Midwest,  where  during  the  nights  the  Quakers 
transported  Negroes  escaping  from  slavery  northward  to  the 
freedom  of  Canada.”  In  addition  to  his  rare  medical  skills, 
Dr.  Minthorn  “instilled  the  community  with  the  common 
sense  of  preventive  medicine.  He  brought  a sympathy  and 
spiritual  strength  and  courage  to  the  troubled  patients.  He 
healed  the  spirit.  . . .”  Herbert  Hoover  closed  by  praising 
the  American  way  of  life  as  being  materially  and  morally 
superior  to  that  of  communism. 
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Friends  who  read  the  appeal  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee and  Race  Relations  Committee  concerning  the  case 
of  Edward  Brown  in  our  issue  for  August  6,  1955,  will  be 
happy  to  learn  that  on  August  9,  1955,  Governor  George  M. 
Leader  of  Pennsylvania  granted  the  petition  filed  with  him 
by  David  Levinson,  attorney  for  Edward  Brown,  and  ordered 
the  cancellation  and  recall  of  the  executive  warrant  issued 
by  former  Governor  Fine  in  April  1952  for  Brown’s  extradi- 
tion to  Georgia.  On  August  11,  James  W.  Tracey,  especially 
appointed  by  the  State  of  Georgia  as  its  assistant  attorney 
general  for  this  case,  appeared  before  Judge  Gerald  Flood 
and  made  a last  attempt  to  oppose  Brown’s  release  but  was 
overruled. 

David  Levinson  and  Edward  Brown  expressed  their  deep 
appreciation  to  the  two  Friends  Committees  for  their  active 
support  in  the  matter. 


“Clive  and  Ruth  Sansom  and  Mr.  Walter  Stiasny  have 
created  Quaker  history  in  Tasmanian  opera,”  notes  The  Aus- 
tralian Friend  for  April  20,  1955,  just  received  in  this  office. 
“Walter  Stiasny  conducted  the  well-trained  orchestra  for  the 
production  of  Die  Fledermaus.  Clive  Sansom  rewrote  the 
script  in  English.  He  also  produced  the  opera,  which  was 
thoroughly  enjoyable  and  popular  with  large  audiences.  The 
historic  Theatre  Royal  was  an  ideal  setting  for  the  opera.” 
Clive  Sansom,  assistant  clerk  of  Hobart  Meeting,  was  ap- 
pointed acting  clerk  during  the  absence  of  Barclay  Erskine  in 
England  on  business  for  his  firm. 


The  Friends  Peace  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  on  August  17  extended  an  invitation  to  “ordinary 
Soviet  citizens”  to  visit  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  The  invita- 
tion was  cabled  to  Boyan  Rzhanov,  foreign  section  manager 
of  the  All  Union  Central  Committee  of  Trade  Unions  in 
response  to  Rzhanov’s  statement  to  American  correspondents 
in  Moscow  on  August  16  that  he  hoped  Russian  tourists  would 
be  invited  to  the  United  States.  Moscow  announced  that  2,000 
ordinary  Soviet  citizens,  not  officials  or  members  of  delega- 
tions, would  go  abroad  for  their  vacations  this  year,  a few 
of  them  to  non-Communist  countries,  and  that  several  thou- 
sand tourists  may  go  abroad  next  year. 

Emerson  L.  Darnell  of  Medford,  N.  J.,  chairman  of  the 
Peace  Committee,  said  the  Committee  would  take  up  the 
possibilities  of  hospitality  for  Russian  tourists  with  a nonsec- 
tarian Philadelphia  council  which  arranges  hospitality  for 
foreign  students  and  visitors.  He  said  the  invitation  was  for- 
mulated with  the  hope  that  ordinary  Russian  tourists  might 
come  to  America  and  could  be  shown  Independence  Hall  and 
other  landmarks  of  American  freedom  as  well  as  the  many 
industrial  and  cultural  landmarks  of  the  Philadelphia  area. 
Emerson  Darnell’s  cable  to  Boyan  Rzhanov  concluded  by 
saying:  “If  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  between  our 
two  governments,  we  will  undertake  hospitality,  assistance  in 
meeting  typical  American  people  and  visiting  industries, 
farms,  and  schools  in  this  historic  area  first  settled  by 
Quakers.” 
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Water  of  Gall  by  Dorothy  Fargo  (Exposition  Press,  New 
York;  $3.50)  is  a novel  about  the  first  and  only  permanent 
Quaker  colony  in  California. 


The  Daily  News,  Philadelphia,  during  the  week  of  August 
15  carried  a series  of  articles  drawn  from  observations  made 
by  the  six  members  of  the  A.F.S.C.  good-will  tour  to  Russia 
during  June.  Warner  Olivier  is  the  author,  who  based  his 
articles  on  interviews  with  Clarence  Pickett,  secretary  emeritus 
of  the  A.F.S.C.,  and  Wroe  Alderson  of  Philadelphia,  one  of 
the  country’s  leading  market  analysts. 


Emily  Greene  Balch,  a member  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Monthly  Meeting,  now  in  her  89th  year,  was  awarded  another 
honor  on  May  25,  when  the  Unitarian  Service  Committee 
presented  her  with  the  annual  Award  in  Recognition  of  Dis- 
tinguished Service  in  the  Cause  of  Liberal  Religion. 


Ethel  Adair  Impey,  of  Northfield  Meeting,  England,  who 
has  just  celebrated  her  seventy-eighth  birthday,  broadcast  in 
the  B.B.C.  Midland  Home  Service  on  the  subject  of  the  intro- 
duction of  netball  for  women.  A pioneer  warden  and  princi- 
pal of  the  first  physical  training  college  for  women  in  Scot- 
land, she  recently  flew  to  Aberdeen  to  take  part  in  jubilee 
celebrations,  at  which  she  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  Queen  Mother.  Ethel  Adair  Impey  is  a member  of  the 
P.E.N.  Club  and  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Genealogists. 


A course  on  “Problems  of  Peace”  will  be  given  from 
September  26  to  December  17,  1955,  at  Freundschaftsheim, 
Bueckeburg,  Germany.  Subjects  will  include  “International 
Social  Problems,”  “Underdeveloped  Areas,”  “Spiritual 
Leaders  of  Mankind,”  “The  Bible  and  Peace,”  “The  Scandi- 
navian Heritage,”  “Sociological  Aspects  on  Race,”  “Selected 
Problems  in  the  Social  Sciences,”  and  other  topics,  including 
“Current  Politics,"  “Conscientious  Objection  and  Alternative 
Service,”  “East-West  Contacts.”  Courses  will  be  given  in  the 
English  language.  German  and  other  language  lessons  will 
be  given  insofar  as  possible.  Lecturers  include  Pastor  Wil- 
helm Mensching,  Gunnar  Sundberg  of  Sweden,  and  visiting 
lecturers.  The  cost  is  five  marks  ($1.25)  per  day,  with  special 
rates  for  volunteer  workers. 

Freundschaftsheim  is  an  international  peace  work  and 
study  center  located  outside  of  Bueckeburg  about  30  miles 
west  of  Hanover  in  West  Germany.  Persons  wishing  to  take 
the  10-week  course  should  get  in  touch  with  Ruth  Neuen- 
dorffer,  34  Harwood  Avenue,  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  or 
write  directly  to  Freundschaftsheim,  Bueckeburg  (20a) , 
Germany. 


Sunday,  September  11,  will  be  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
lecture  of  the  John  Woolman  Memorial  Association.  We  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  Henry  J.  Cadbury  will  give  an 
address  on  “Whittier’s  Favorite  Saint.”  Friends  are  invited  to 
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gather  on  the  lawn  of  the  Woolman  Memorial,  99  Branch 
Street,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  at  3:30  p.m.  In  case  of  rain  the 
lecture  will  be  given  in  the  Friends  Meeting  House,  Garden 
and  High  Streets,  Mount  Holly.  Friends  and  others  interested 
are  invited  to  visit  this  lovely  retreat  center  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  purposes. 

Hannah  Stapler,  Secretary 

Hospitality  Program,  Hiroshima  Project 

Ida  Day  made  in  June  a detailed  report  for  the  Friends 
Center  Committee,  New  York  City,  in  charge  of  the  hospital- 
ity program  for  the  Hiroshima  Project.  Twelve  Friends  Meet- 
ings in  the  suburbs  of  New  York  City  (two  in  conjunction 
with  other  churches  in  their  towns)  have  assumed  full  re- 
sponsibility for  placing  the  Hiroshima  girls  in  homes  for  the 
year.  These  Meetings  (in  New  York,  northern  New  Jersey, 
and  Connecticut)  are  Amawalk,  Fairfield,  Flushing,  Mont- 
clair, Plainfield,  Ridgewood,  Rockland  County,  Scarsdale, 
Shrewsbury,  Stamford,  Summit,  and  Westbury. 

The  girls  are  in  pairs  except  in  one  case  where  three  are 
together.  All  the  homes  have  been  carefully  investigated  for 
suitability  by  the  special  committees  which  the  Meetings  have 
appointed. 

After  a summary  of  what  has  been  done  in  each  of  the 
Meetings  to  entertain  these  girls,  the  report  concludes:  “Every- 
one who  has  entertained  the  girls  has  expressed  deep  affection 
for  them  and  happiness  in  having  them  in  their  homes.  There 
is  unanimous  agreement  that  the  girls  are  the  most  consider- 
ate and  endearing  guests  imaginable,  always  pleasant,  respon- 
sive, and  thoughtful.  Through  force  of  necessity  they  are 
learning  English  very  rapidly  and  learning  to  make  themselves 
understood  independently  of  the  Japanese-neighbor  contacts 
which  all  the  Meetings  had  made  for  them  in  their  commu- 
nities. All  the  girls  needed  clothing,  and  in  almost  every  case 
the  hosts  or  Committees  have  provided  what  they  lacked  for 
the  summer  and  feel  that  the  Meetings  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  winter’s  needs.  . . . The  Japanese  American  Association 


“ Thank  You”  May  Not  Be  Enough 

There  are  many  occasions  when  even  the  most  sin- 
cerely spoken  words  of  gratitude  seem  inadequate.  The 
occasion  may  have  been  a week-end  visit,  or  a vacation 
season  for  your  children  and  yourself,  or  a pleasant  so- 
journ as  a paying  guest  who  was  made  to  feel  a member 
of  the  household.  There  are  many  such  times  when  we 
feel  that  a little  token  of  friendship  left  behind  will 
speak  more  eloquently  than  words. 

A gift  subscription  to  the  Friends  Journal  is  a 
dignified  and  representative  “ thank  you."  To  the  donor 
it  seems  like  a small  investment,  but  to  the  recipient 
it  will  come  52  times  in  one  year. 
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secured  from  the  publisher  in  Japan  a gift  to  each  girl  of 
dictionaries  and  phrase  books.  The  Japan  Society  gave  each 
girl  and  hostess  a phrase  book.  The  Labor  Temple  in  New 
York  made  up  for  each  of  the  girls  a very  useful  English  study 
book  which  she  can  work  on  with  the  assistance  of  her 
hostess.  Many  of  the  girls  are  learning  typewriting;  several, 
piano;  two,  rug  weaving.  When  they  know  a little  more  Eng- 
lish, they  can  be  more  independent  and  also  take  advantage 
of  more  opportunities.  Most  of  the  girls  are  much  more  out- 
going and  sociable  than  was  expected,  love  parties  and  going 
out.  All  give  their  hostesses  the  impression  that  they  are  very 
well-adjusted  and  of  happy  dispositions.  All  are  eager  to  help 
and  seize  upon  every  opportunity  to  contribute  their  talents 
or  assistance  to  express  their  gratitutde.  Some  girls  want  to  go 
to  the  Japanese  Church  in  New  York;  some  choose  to  go  to 
the  Methodist  Church  in  their  community;  some  elect  to  at- 
tend Friends  Meeting  (including  two  Buddhists);  one  goes 
to  the  Catholic  Church;  others  go  to  none  of  these.  All  of  the 
hostesses  want  the  girls  to  feel  perfectly  free  to  do  as  they 
wish  in  this  respect  and  not  be  influenced  by  what  the  host 
families  do.  Apparently  the  girls  do  feel  this  freedom,  as  the 
two  girls  in  the  same  home  choose  to  do  different  things.  Al- 
most every  family  has  asked  us  the  same  question:  ‘Did  you 
know  you  were  assigning  us  the  two  nicest  girls?’  ” 


Coming  Events 

AUGUST 

27 —  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  10  a.m.  Meet- 
ing on  Ministry  and  Worship  will  meet  the  preceding  day, 
August  26,  at  Falls,  Pa. 

27  to  28 — Annual  reunion  of  Camp  Meade  C.  O.’s  of 
World  War  I at  Rhodes  Grove  Camp,  seven  miles  south  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

27  to  September  3 — American  Young  Friends  Conference 
at  Quaker  Haven,  Indiana.  Theme,  “Christian  Love,”  in  re- 
spect to  personal  outreach,  the  family,  the  community,  and 
the  world.  Speakers,  Gilbert  Kilpack,  Ralph  A.  Rose. 

28 —  Warrington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Warrington  Meet- 
ing House  near  Wellsville,  Pa.  Worship,  11  a.m.;  a picnic 
lunch  will  be  served;  conference  session,  2 p.m. 

28 — Pendle  Hill  Reunion,  Wallingford,  Pa.  Hugh  W. 
Moore,  a member  of  Pendle  Hill’s  first  student  group,  will 
speak  on  his  recent  visit  to  Russia  with  the  A.F.S.C.  team, 
4:30  p.m.  Tea,  4 p.m.  Everyone  is  welcome. 

SEPTEMBER 

J 

2 to  5 — Pendle  Hill  Retreat,  beginning  with  supper,  Friday, 
6:30  p.m.  Theme,  “Human  Effort  and  Divine  Grace.”  Cost, 
$15.00.  Apply  to  Gilbert  Kilpack,  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

2 to  5 — Friends  Family  Work  Camp  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Area  at  Camp  Colorado,  in  the  mountains  about  12  miles 
from  Sedalia,  Col.,  sponsored  by  Friends  of  Denver,  Boulder, 
and  Fort  Collins,  Col.;  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Theme,  “Spiritual 
Growth  in  Our  Atomic  Age.”  Family  activities  and  service 
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projects.  For  further  information  write  Sidney  Ostrow,  2138 
Baseline  Road,  Boulder,  Col. 

3 —  Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  East  Nottingham 
Meeting  House,  Calvert,  Md.  Ministry  and  Counsel,  9:30  a.m.; 
worship,  10:30  a.m.;  lunch,  served  for  all  visiting  Friends; 
conference  session,  1:30  p.m. 

4 —  Meeting  for  worship  at  Huntington  Meeting,  York 
Springs,  R.  D.,  Pa.  Thirteen  persons  attended  the  August  7 
meeting. 

9 to  11 — Week  end  for  Young  Friends  at  the  farm  of  Gil- 
bert Kilpack  in  Maryland.  Purpose,  to  share  the  highlights 
of  the  Quaker  Haven  Young  Friends  Conference.  Cost,  about 
$6.00.  Cars  will  leave  from  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia, 
on  Friday,  5:30  p.m.  For  further  details  or  registration,  write 
Elwood  Cronk,  executive  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Young 
Friends  Movement. 

10 —  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  10:30 
a.m. 

10  and  17 — Fourth  Annual  Teacher  Training  School  spon- 
sored by  the  Religious  Education  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  at  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  10  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m.  Amelia  W.  Swayne,  chairman.  Program:  10  a.m., 
Henry  J.  Cadbury;  worship;  11:45  a.m.,  lunch  at  nearby 
restaurants  (or  bring  your  own);  1:30  p.m.,  age-level  round 
tables,  under  Emily  H.  Phillips,  Doris  Jones,  Rachael  C. 
Gross,  Donald  I.  Sparks,  John  Nicholson,  J.  Barnard  Walton, 
and  Myrtle  G.  McCallin. 

11 —  Quarterly  Meeting  Conference  of  Cain,  Concord,  and 
Western  Quarters  at  Bradford  Meeting,  Sixth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  2:30  p.m.  Address,  James  E.  Bristol 
of  the  A.F.S.C.,  “The  Spiritual  Basis  of  Friends’  Social  Con- 
cerns." 

15 — Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Medford,  N.  J., 
3 p.m. 

17 — Haverford  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Haverford  Meeting 
House,  Buck  Lane,  Haverford,  Pa.  Worship  and  Ministry,  3 
p.m.;  worship,  4 p.m.,  followed  by  business;  supper,  6 p.m.; 
evening  session,  7 p.m.,  report  by  Friends  recently  returned 
from  Russia,  followed  by  discussion. 

BIRTHS 

BANSEN — On  August  10,  to  Richard  Paul  and  Shirley 
Mutch  Bansen,  a son  named  Peter  Albert  Bansen.  The 
parents  and  maternal  grandmother,  Helen  Reed  Mutch,  are 
members  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Germantown,  Pa. 
The  paternal  grandparents,  Donald  C.  and  Anna  Sherwood 
Bansen,  are  members  of  Lansdowne  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

OSLER — On  July  25,  to  William  Hull  and  Sondra  Stark 
Osier  of  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  a daughter  named  Sally  Stark 
Osler.  She  is  the  granddaughter  of  Mary  Hull  O’Fallon  and 
the  late  Chester  A.  Osier,  and  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Hannah  Clothier  Hull  and  the  late  William  I.  Hull  of 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

PLUMMER — On  July  27,  to  Dr.  William  and  Ursula 
Jordan  Plummer  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  a third  daughter 
named  Jennifer  Kimble  Plummer.  The  father  and  mother 
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are  members  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  She  is 
the  granddaughter  of  William  and  Letitia  Plummer  of  Rad- 
nor, Pa.,  members  of  Valley  Meeting,  Strafford,  Pa. 

WIEDERHOLD — On  June  13,  to  Dr.  Louis  and  Elizabeth 
Plummer  Wiederhold  of  Francestown,  N.  H.,  a third  daugh- 
ter named  Martha  Wiederhold.  The  father  is  a member  of 
Chestnut  Hill  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  the  mother  of  Valley  Meet- 
ing, Pa.  She  is  the  granddaughter  of  William  and  Letitia 
Plummer  of  Radnor,  Pa.,  members  of  Valley  Meeting,  Straf- 
ford, Pa. 

DEATHS 

HICKS — On  August  12,  at  his  home,  238  Clinton  Avenue, 
North  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  John  Samuel  Hicks,  aged  61  years. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marjorie  Cooley  Hicks;  his  sons, 
John  S.,  Jr.,  and  Richard  H.  Hicks;  and  his  daughter,  Mar- 
jorie C.  Hicks. 


CHAPMAN — On  July  26,  at  his  home,  731  Harvard  Ave- 
nue, Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Ellwood  B.  Chapman,  aged  84  years, 
a lifelong  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  a former  vice  president  of  Stephen  F.  Whit- 
man and  Son,  Inc.,  confectioners,  and  had  been  associated 
with  the  firm  nearly  25  years;  an  organizer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Parks  Association  in  1930  and  its  president  from  1930  to 
1954;  an  organizer  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Association,  Phila- 
delphia, in  1912,  and  its  president  from  1912  to  1936.  As  di- 
rector or  council  member  he  had  been  active  in  other  organi- 
zations pertaining  to  state  parks,  y forestry,  regional  planning, 
housing,  and  social  welfare. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Cornelia  Van  der  Veer  Chapman; 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Pittenger  of  Nottingham,  Pa.,  and 
Mrs.  Julie  Hunt  of  Havertown,  Pa.;  and  four  grandchildren. 

PUTH — On  August  3,  in  Chatham,  N.  J.,  Gregory  Leeds 
Puth,  infant  son  of  John  Wells  and  Betsey  Leeds  Tait  Puth. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423 
State  Street;  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 


BOULDER,  COLORADO  — Meeting  for 
worship,  10  a.m.  Address  variable;  for 
information  call  Hillcrest  2-3757. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue:  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS  — 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  — The  57th  Street 
Meeting  of  all  Friends.  Sunday  worship 
hour,  11  a.m.  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Monthly  meeting  (following 
6 p.m.  supper  there)  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA — Friends  Meeting, 
801  Forest  Avenue,  Library  entrance. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  each  First-day  in  Highland 
Park  Y.W.C.A.  at  Woodward  and  Winona. 
Visitors  telephone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  United  Meeting, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLINOIS — Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.  — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144 
South  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
EVergreen  9-4345. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI — Penn  Valley 
Meeting  each  Sunday  at  306  West  39th 
Avenue.  Unprogrammed  worship  at  6 p.m. 
Visiting  Friends  always  welcome.  For  in- 
formation call  JA  1556. 


LANCASTER,  FA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house,  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1 % miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. — Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


LYNN,  MASS.  — Visiting  Friends  wel- 
comed for  worship,  July -August,  10  a.m., 
20  Phillips  Avenue,  off  Lewis  Street,  Route 
1-A.  Telephone  Lynn  2-3379. 


MANASQUAN,  N.  J.  — First-day  school, 
10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


MERION,  FA. — Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship Sundays,  11  a.m..  Room  216,  Y.W.C.A., 
1355  Dorchester  Street  West;  telephone 
PL  1920  or  PL  8967. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  — Friends 
meeting  each  Sunday.  For  information 
telephone  WA  5890  or  UP  8245W. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October— April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PHOENIX  ARIZONA— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue. 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA  — Orange 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, East  Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meet- 
ings, 8 p.m.,  the  second  Fourth-day  of 
each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA — 

Meetings  for  worship. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  10:30  a.m. 

Race  Street  and  12th  Street  held  jointly 
at  20  South  12th  Street,  10:30  a.m. 

Byberry:  Southampton  Road,  one  mile  east 
of  Roosevelt  Boulevard,  11  a.m. 

Chestnut  Hill:  100  East  Mermaid  Lane, 
10:30  a.m. 

Frankford:  meetings  held  jointly  at  Penn 
and  Orthodox  Streets,  11  a.m. 

Germantown:  Coulter  and  Green  Streets 

and  Fair  Hill  held  jointly  at  45  West 
School  Lane,  11  a.m. 


QUAKER  HILL,  PAWLING,  N.  Y.  Meet- 
ing for  worship  in  the  Oblong  Meeting 
House.  Sunday  at  11:00  a.m.  through  Sep- 
tember 5. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. — Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SCARSDALE,  NEW  YORK — United  meet- 
ing for  worship,  First-days  at  11  a.m., 
Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting,  133  Popham 
Road.  Clerk,  Frances  B.  Compter,  17 
Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040 W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA  — Friends  Meeting, 
129  North  Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745 
East  5th  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS — Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  PL  4-3S87. 
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AVAILABLE 


FOR  SALE:  Residences  of  6 or  8 fur- 
nished, occupied,  housekeeping  apart- 
ments, oil  heat,  near  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Drexel.  Suitable  for  student 
couples.  Small  down  payment.  Owner 
willing  to  keep  mortgage.  Available  at 
once.  Box  C59  Friends  Journal,  or  tele- 
phone Philadelphia,  Pa.,  EV  6-2438. 


1«*6  1955 

Back  Log  Camp,  Inc. 

Sakqsl,  N.  Y.,  on  Indian  Lake 
In  the  Adirondack* 

Back  Log  Camp  opened  its  60th 
year  on  July  1,  1955,  and  will  close 
September  6.  The  family  of  the 
founders,  Thomas  K.  and  Caroline 
C.  Brown,  of  Westtown  School,  are 
on  hand  as  usual  to  staff  the  camp. 

Here  we  run  three-day  canoe  or 
mountain  trips,  picnics  to  the  small 
outlying  ponds,  moonlight  island 
suppers,  fishing  excursions  and 
swimming  parties. 

Those  wishing  rest  sunbathe  on 
the  dock,  float  about  in  a canoe 
with  a book,  or  take  short  walks 
about  the  near  wilderness. 

ADHESS:  Ml.  AND  MIS.  HENIY  J.  CADBURY 
SABAEL,  NEW  YORK 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL 


UPHOLSTERER — Over  25  years’  experi- 
ence; free  estimates,  Philadelphia  suburbs. 
Thom  Seremba,  215  Felton  Avenue,  Col- 
lingdale.  Pa. 


WANTED 


TO  BUY — Works  of  Isaac  Penington,  in 
folio,  1681.  J.  Beondo,  108-01  101  Avenue, 
Richmond  Hill  19,  N.  Y. 


Is  Year 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  V4 -acre 
lot,  $11,990  and  up.  Also  4-betfrtom  hauses, 
$13,400.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  turnpike. 

Call  Elmwood  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  SHEET  ROAD 

TREY0SE,  PA. 


August  27,  1955 


SECRETARY  to  work  with  Friends  com- 
mittees: typing  essential,  stenography 

helpful.  Apply  to  Friends  Central  Bureau, 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOB  FOR  MAN  presently  in  State  prison: 
33,  colored,  strong,  Philadelphian,  experi- 
enced as  orderly.  I believe  he  will  go 
straight.  Address  Charles  Thomas.  Fifth 
and  Penn  Streets,  Camden,  N.  J.:  Wood- 
lawn  4-6800. 


Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

F.r  appointments  in  Philadelphia  call  Mr. 
J.  C.  Wynn  in  the  evening,  MAdison 
8-8869. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 


THB  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

394  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

A FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running  water;  some 
with  bath.  Lunch  served  daily;  also 
dinner  parties  and  group  parties 
arranged.  Telephone  MA  7-2025 


James  E.  Fyfe  * Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  & BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

• 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

* Member  Germantown  Meeting. 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Evergreen  6-6028 


SUGGESTED  FORM  FOR  BEQUESTS 

T^TN.D  bequeath  to  the  friends  publishing  corporation. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  THE  AMOUNT  OF DOLLARS.” 

^ A ny  such  bequest  as  part  of  your  last  will,  serves  the  continuous  publication 
of  this  paper  and  will  thus  be  a gift  that  truly  lives. 

Gifts,  endowments,  and  legacies  are  tax-free.  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  recog- 
nized as  a nonprofit  enterprise  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


— 154  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  Inch;  10% 
1 f ?C724  lnsertions  Within  six  months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more 
insertions  within  one  year. 

hi^ertioi^*  *ts**I*TG  NOTICES — 154  per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  repeated 

J^ASBIFIBIJ  ADVERTISING-— 74  per  word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A box  number  will  be  supplied  if  requested. 
wlthoautS^hargeeCeiVed  th®  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 


Rlttenhause  6-7669 


PROVIDENT  If 
MUTUAL  1 


muiuf 


Serving  you  since  1865,  Provident  Mutual 
now  offers  protection  against  another 
major  economic  hazard  of  life  — disability 
resulting  from  accident  or  sickness. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
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PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

RIttenhouse  6-6800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 


FR!ENES' 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVEBBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Ceeducatienal  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


OAK WOOD 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

A small  community  which  emphasizes 
sincerity,  simplicity,  and  inner  disci- 
pline in  its  human  relationships. 

GRADES  9 TO  12  INCLUSIVE 
For  additional  information  write 

William  W.  Clark,  Principal 

OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  45  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


MOVING 

and 


STORAGE 


Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Line*  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


QUAKER 

2501  Germantown  Ave. 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 
BAIdwin  9-0400 


Serving  the  Society  of  Friends  for  62 
years,  George  School  offers  personalized  in- 
struction, a basic  grounding  in  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  and  a broad  experience  in 
democratic  living  for  440  boys  and  girls  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve. 

For  further  information,  please  write: 

PRINCIPAL  RICHARD  McFEELY,  Box  3S0 
George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


1799- WESTTOWN  SCHOOL-1955 

“The  School  feels  strongly  the  obligation  to  make  its  pupils  under- 
stand the  meaning  and  implications  of  the  Christian  faith  as  interpreted 
by  Friends  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  will  for  service  which  will 
carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  School  and  of  the  Society  of  Friends.” 

— Quotation  from  School  Catalogue 


APPLICATIONS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1956 

For  a catalogue  or  further  information,  please  write: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  BOX  1000,  WESTTOWN,  PA. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  — College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Member  of  

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  It,  D.  C. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
live  a creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school— Grades  7-12.  Day  school— Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


DR.  EMMA  G . HOLLOWAY 
FRIENDS  HOME 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  Y OU  R SEC  U RIT  I E S 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  & JOB  STRATEGY 

Want  to  find  the  work  for  which  you  have 
most  aptitude?  Want  to  get  ahead  faster? 
Why  not  explain  your  problem  to  us?  We've 
helped  others  since  1937.  Telephone,  write 
today.  Free  folder  T.  Swarthmore  6-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
546  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members.  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 


WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 
WILLIAM  ELLIS  COALE 


225  S.  15th  St. 


Representatives 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Prayers  of  the  Early  Church 


Prayers  of  the  Middle  Ages 

Compiled  by  J.  Manning  Potts 

Two  books  that  serve  as  a spiritual 
bridge  across  15  centuries  to  aid  your 
prayer  life.  Much  used  in  private  de- 
votions and  in  public  worship.  Flexible 
imitation  leather  binding.  Size  3*/2  x5% 
inches.  96  pages.  50c  each,  $5.00  per 
dozen,  postpaid.  Order  from 


■WATNTSVtLLE.  OHIO — 

CRETH  & SULLIVAN,  INC 

Insurance 

324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED  ? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi- 
dends. Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  starting  with  as  little  as  $1.00.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fred  A.  Werner,  President 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  AT  LEAST  THREE  WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS,  giving  both  old  and  new  addresses.  If  you  are  going  to  be  away  from  home 
for  only  a short  time  please  notify  your  local  post  office  instead,  so  that  your  Friends 
Journals  may  be  held  there  until  your  return.  Otherwise  they  will  be  sent  back  to  us, 
causing  confusion  about  your  correct  address  and  unnecessary  expense  for  extra  postage. 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  Private  hospital' 


The  world’s  most  widely  used 
devotional  guide 

1908  Grand  Avenue,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 

Director 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


LESSEDNESS  is  not 


the  reward  of  virtue,  hut  vir- 
tue itself:  nor  should  we  re- 
joice in  it  for  that  we  restrain 
our  lusts,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, because  we  rejoice 
therein  we  can  restrain  our 
lusts. — Spinoza 


Of  Perilous  Seas  and  Faery  Lands 

by  Mary  Hoxie  Jones 

Refugees,  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  United  States  . . by  James  M.  Read 

A Matter  of  Concern 

by  William  Allen  Rahill 


Quakers  to  Aid  Nonconformists 
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Labor  Sunday  Message , 1955 
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Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Canada 

IN  many  ways  the  1955  Yearly  Meeting  of  Canadian  Friends 
was  remarkable,  whether  one  looked  at  Canadian  Friends 
or  at  the  world’s  needs.  On  the  morning  of  the  opening  ses- 
sion,  June  24,  the  Committee  on  Closer  Affiliation  gave  its 
report,  recommending  that  the  three  Yearly  Meetings  in  Can- 
ada should  unite  immediately  and  presenting  for  consideration 
the  draft  section  of  the  new  Discipline  dealing  with  Yearly 
Meeting  functions. 

The  Committee  on  Closer  Affiliation  was  named  at  the  1954 
Yearly  Meetings  and  charged  with  working  out  ways  and 
means  of  organic  union.  The  Committee  members  have  met 
during  this  past  year  with  great  faithfulness,  some  traveling  as 
much  as  400  miles  each  way  to  attend  the  Committee  sittings 
in  which  draft  portions  of  the  new  Discipline  were  framed. 
The  only  portion  presented  at  this  Yearly  Meeting,  however, 
was  that  dealing  with  the  Yearly  Meeting.  It  was  well  worked 
out  and  reasonable,  providing  for  some  departures  from  tradi- 
tional Canadian  Quaker  organization,  such  as  a 25-member 
Representative  Meeting  to  handle  Yearly  Meeting  business 
between  annual  meetings,  and  the  formation  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  Nominating  Committee  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
delegates  to  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  discussion  following  the  Committee  report  continued 
for  the  rest  of  the  morning  session  and  resumed  after  the  noon 
recess.  Decision  was  finally  reached  on  Friday  afternoon  to 
unite  in  the  Canadian  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  using  the 
proposed  Yearly  Meeting  section  of  the  new  Discipline  as  a 
working  basis.  The  group  from  Pelham  Quarterly  Meeting 
who  did  not  have  unity  with  the  decision  feels  that  union 
should  have  waited  upon  the  approval  of  the  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice section  of  the  new  Discipline.  Most  Canadian  Friends 
felt  that  in  minuting  our  decision  to  join  together  we  were 
giving  outward  form  to  an  inward  unity  which  has  existed  for 
some  time,  even  though  we  cannot  readily  frame  in  words  a 
statement  of  our  religious  beliefs  to  which  all  Canadian 
Friends  can  subscribe. 

Three  branches  of  Friends  work  in  Canada  were  merged 
prior  to  1955.  The  Canadian  Friends  Service  Committee  was 
formed  in  1931,  representing  all  three  Yearly  Meetings;  Yearly 
Meeting  Committees  of  Ministry,  Counsel,  and  Oversight  were 
merged  after  all  three  Yearly  Meetings  began  holding  concur- 
rent sessions  ten  years  ago;  Canadian  Young  Friends  Yearly 
Meeting  was  formed  without  regard  for  divisions  among  older 
Friends. 

The  outward-looking  aspects  of  Yearly  Meeting  served  to 
emphasize  the  multiple  needs  for  the  witness  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  the  world  today,  making  us  aware  of  the  need  for 
a united  witness.  As  one  Friend  said  in  the  discussion,  “We 
can  have  no  reconciling  witness  to  the  world  if  we  have  shown 
that  we  ourselves  are  irreconcilable.” 

There  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  visitors  to  Yearly 
Meeting,  as  well  as  a record  for  recent  years  in  attendance  of 
Canadian  Friends.  Anna  C.  Brinton  of  Pendle  Hill  told  us  of 
Japanese  Friends  most  amusingly  and  showed  her  colored 
slides  of  the  mountains,  dolls,  kites,  and  Friends  in  Japan; 
(Continued  on  page  152) 
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Editorial 

Christian  Democracy  in  Europe 

ONLY  a few  years  ago  the  Protestants  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  expressed  their  undisguised  ap- 
prehension that  future  European  politics  would  be  deter- 
mined by  Catholic  parties.  In  1949  Mr.  Schuman  in 
France,  De  Gasperi  in  Italy,  and  Adenauer  in  Germany 
“seemed  to  hold  Europe  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands,” 
as  Peregrine  Worsthorne,  English  broadcaster,  wrote  in 
The  Listener  (London).  He  might  have  added  to  this 
picture  the  then  powerful  Catholic  parties  in  Holland 
and  Belgium.  The  image  of  a Catholic  socialism,  mod- 
erate and  hierarchically  ordered,  appeared  close  to  reali- 
zation. For  more  than  two  generations  it  had  been  pro- 
moted by  church  authorities  to  combat  marxism.  This 
picture  has  now  greatly  changed.  Only  Adenauer  is  left 
in  power.  Belgium’s  Catholics  have  lost  political  strength 
and  are  in  opposition,  as  are  their  French  co-religionists. 
The  Catholic  emphasis  in  Germany  is  decidedly  less 
noticeable  than  six  years  ago.  The  puzzling  coexistence 
of  communism  and  Catholicism  in  Italy  has  perhaps  best 
illustrated  the  impotence  of  a religiously  determined 
fight  for  political  position.  Christian  democratic  parties 
in  all  these  countries  have  been  able  to  gain  temporary 
power  only  by  compromise  and  the  usual  party  bargain- 
ing. The  Catholic  Church  has  had  to  learn  the  lesson 
that  it  is  unwise  to  combat  marxism  by  entering  the 
political  arena  of  party  politics.  During  the  postwar 
depression  all  of  Europe  underestimated  the  effect  of 
Communist  teachings  and  their  attraction  for  the  labor- 
ing classes.  The  church  is  now  realizing  that  its  message 
of  social  justice  and  Christian  love  cuts  right  across  party 
lines  and  receives  a much  more  lasting  foundation  in  the 
hearts  of  its  followers  when  proclaimed  as  part  of  its 
spiritual  ministry.  The  appeal  of  communism  is  weak- 
ening. European  prosperity  and  the  example  of  the 
United  States,  where  labor  and  management  are  demon- 
strating how  interdependent  their  welfare  is,  have  de- 
prived the  former  crass  conflict  of  ideas  and  philosophies 
of  their  controlling  place  in  the  struggle  of  European 
party  politics.  Neither  Catholicism  nor  Protestantism 


Comments 

can  hope  to  fulfill  its  religious  mission  by  promoting 
single  parties.  The  task  of  the  pontifex,  or  priest,  is  to  be 
a bridge-builder,  as  the  meaning  of  the  name  indicates. 

Untold  Riches 

The  summer  number  of  the  British  publication  The 
Book  Collector  contains  a description  of  the  hitherto 
unknown  wealth  which  the  Saltykov-Schedrin  Library  at 
Leningrad  owns.  It  now  has  become  clear  that  this 
library  must  be  listed  among  the  world’s  ten  greatest 
treasure  houses  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts.  Not  only 
does  it  possess  some  of  the  oldest  Russian  religious  and 
secular  manuscripts,  including  a Greek  gospel  from  835 
A.D.  and  more  than  4,000  items  of  extremely  rare  texts 
in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  Chaldean,  Syriac,  and  other 
languages,  but  it  also  has  a rich  collection  of  Roman  and 
medieval  manuscripts  and  early  English  texts.  Some  of 
these  may  have  been  traded  during  Elizabethan  times. 
There  is  also  Voltaire’s  personal  library,  not  to  mention 
a vast  collection  of  letters  and  diplomatic  documents 
from  the  15th  to  the  17th  centuries.  Indications  are  that 
other  libraries  at  Kiev,  Yerevan,  and  Moscow  harbor 
similarly  precious  material.  The  Times  Literary  Sup- 
plement (London)  expresses  delight  with  these  discov- 
eries and  hopes  that  research  in  many  fields  will  benefit 
from  these  sources  which  are  now  likely  to  become  acces- 
sible to  scholars  from  all  countries. 

“ Freedom  of  the  Press’ * Sunday 

The  Council  of  Liberal  Churches  (270  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York  17)  has  announced  that  hundreds  of 
Unitarian  and  Universalist  Churches  will  for  the  first 
time  observe  a “Freedom  of  the  Press”  Sunday  on 
November  6.  This  date  was  chosen  in  memory  of  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy,  born  on  November  6,  1802.  He  was  a 
Unitarian,  published  a liberal  newspaper  in  Illinois, 
and  eventually  acquired  the  St.  Louis  Observer.  His 
opposition  to  slavery  caused  his  presses  to  be  destroyed 
by  mob  violence,  and  he  moved  to  Alton,  Illinois.  There 
his  printing  presses  were  again  destroyed.  When  in  1827 
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he  purchased  new  equipment,  a crowd  attacked  the 
plant  defended  by  Lovejoy  and  a small  band  of  loyal 
citizens.  In  the  ensuing  battle  Lovejoy  was  killed. 

Lovejoy  stood  for  freedom  of  expression  as  well  as 
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the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  past  few  years  are  an  im- 
pressive reminder  of  the  fact  that  freedom  of  expression 
must  never  be  taken  for  granted  even  in  our  time. 
Lovejoy ’s  heroism  deserves  commemoration. 

Message , 1955 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
the  Department  of  the  Church  and  Economic  Life 


Labor  Sunday 

Approved  unanimously  by  the  General  Board  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  issued  through 


ONCE  again,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  set  aside  each 
year  in  tribute  to  labor,  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  extends  its  greetings  to  all  who  work. 

For  our  Labor  Sunday  Message  to  the  workers  of 
America  we  refer  them  to  the  words  spoken  by  our 
Savior:  “You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.” 

Those  who  follow  this  teaching  of  the  Master  give  mean- 
ing and  nobility  to  their  work.  Insofar  as  workers  have 
heeded  this  admonition  by  realizing  the  mutuality  of 
their  strivings,  their  sorrows  and  their  joys,  they  have 
increased  the  stature  and  the  dignity  of  labor. 

Christian  Motives  and  Voluntary  Associations 
Historically  Labor  Day  has  had  special  meaning  and 
recognition  for  those  who  have  joined  together  in  labor 
unions  for  mutual  aid,  protection,  and  service.  This 
Labor  Sunday  Message  is  intended  as  a recognition  also 
of  those  essentially  Christian  motives  which  have  played 
a part  in  leading  workers  to  form  voluntary  associations 
with  their  fellows. 

While  Christian  principles  thus  encourage  individuals 
to  join  in  relations  of  mutual  aid  and  protection,  so  they 
require  that  all  organized  groups  in  their  internal  and 
external  relations  advance  the  general  well-being  of  the 
whole  society  in  which  they  live.  No  man  lives  unto 
himself  alone,  nor  does  any  organization. 

There  was  a time  when,  of  necessity,  the  labor  move- 
ment was  largely  a struggle  for  the  protection  and  relief 
of  oppressed  and  underprivileged  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. We  thank  God  that  to  a marked  degree  that  strug- 
gle has  been  won.  Generally  speaking,  workers  today 
have  achieved  a more  secure,  better  compensated,  and 
widely  respected  position  in  our  American  society.  It  is 
not  only  a change  in  living  standards  and  economic  wel- 
fare. Millions  of  individuals  in  labor  unions  have  gained 
opportunity  to  participate  in  significant  decision-making, 
which  is  a vital  expression  of  democracy.  They  have 
gained  also  that  sense  of  dignity  and  of  belonging  which 
every  human  being  craves  and  which  everyone  needs  for 
full  development  of  his  personality. 

Our  Debt  to  the  Labor  Movement 
The  churches  acknowledge  a debt  to  the  labor  move- 


ment and  to  the  men  and  women  who  have  built  it  for 
the  significant  part  they  have  played  in  this  great  con- 
structive change.  Such  voluntary  association  in  mutual 
help  and  support  also  encourages  the  development  of 
Christian  relationships  which  the  churches  seek  to  foster 
everywhere. 

And  in  this  year  1955  we  hail  the  progress  in  the 
relations  between  labor  and  management,  in  the  lessen- 
ing of  jurisdictional  disputes,  and  in  the  growing  spirit 
of  co-operation  among  the  branches  of  organized  labor 
in  the  United  States. 

But  with  strength  comes  obligation.  And  in  labor’s 
case,  the  stronger  its  organization  becomes  the  greater  is 
its  obligation  to  be  truly  democratic  in  its  procedures 
and  to  weigh  its  every  act  in  the  light  of  its  effect  upon 
the  general  welfare.  This,  of  course,  is  not  an  obligation 
of  labor  alone.  Such  an  obligation  lies  upon  every  or- 
ganization— as  upon  every  individual— in  direct  propor- 
tion to  its  power.  That  obligation  is  not  discharged,  for 
any  of  us,  unless  there  is  a maximum  practicable  degree 
of  employment  and  opportunity  for  creative  expression. 
It  is  not  discharged  unless  the  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment and  creative  expression  is  equally  available  to  all 
men  and  women  regardless  of  creed,  race,  social  status, 
or  national  origin.  It  is  not  discharged  until  justice  has 
been  done  to  every  child  by  the  provision  of  good  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  by  the  elimination  of  the  slum 
as  a breeding  place  of  suffering  and  delinquency. 

A More  Abundant  Life  for  All  Peoples 

Nor  can  our  obligations  be  limited  by  the  borders  of 
our  own  country.  One  of  the  greatest  of  all  new  move- 
ments of  our  century  may  well  be  what  we  call  “technical 
assistance” — a sharing  by  those  who  have  with  those  who 
have  not  of  the  knowledge  and  the  methods  whereby  a 
better  and  more  abundant  life  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world  can  in  time  be  created  by  their  own  effort  and 
through  their  own  institutions.  Where  stark  need  exists — 
anywhere  in  the  world — our  obligation  is  to  share  goods, 
also,  to  share  generously  and  without  thought  of  return. 
There  are  no  surpluses,  in  God’s  sight,  while  there  exists 
a single  hungry  person  anywhere  on  earth.  The  National 
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Council  of  Churches  commends  American  organized 
labor  for  its  effective  support  of  international  programs 
directed  toward  these  ends. 

Our  generation  lives  and  does  its  work  under  the  very 
shadow  of  possible  universal  catastrophe.  Man’s  rapid 
development  of  weapons  of  total  destruction  has  not  yet 
been  matched  by  corresponding  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  institutions  and  relationships  which  can  and  will 
control  such  weapons  and  spare  mankind  from  death  by 
his  own  hand. 

God  Calls  to  Responsible  Action 
These  circumstances  make  clear  once  again  our  con- 
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tinuous  dependence  upon  the  forgiving  and  empowering 
grace  of  God.  In  humble  acknowledgment  that  the  God 
of  all  men  and  nations  has  summoned  us  to  obedience, 
we  have  faith  that  His  care  and  guidance  will  enable  us 
to  act  responsibly  in  this  day.  The  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  is  profoundly  committed  to  a 
moral  awakening  which  issues  from  a rededication  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

On  Labor  Sunday  it  is  appropriate  that  the  call  for 
moral  awakening  and  rededication  to  faith  be  especially 
directed  to  American  labor.  We  know  it  will  fall  on 
receptive  ears. 


Of  Perilous  Seas  and  Faery  Lands 

By  MARY  HOXIE  JONES 


A SABBATICAL  leave  from  Haverford  College  in 
1923  made  it  possible  for  Rufus  and  Elizabeth  Jones 
to  take  a long-planned  voyage  to  Greece  and  the  Holy 
Land,  as  a kind  of  final  travel  fling.  Rufus  Jones  had 
reached  60,  not  quite  as  ancient  an  age  as  50  had  seemed, 
but  he  felt  his  traveling  days  were  probably  coming  to  an 
end.  They  embarked  in  the  “Empress  of  Scotland”  in  Feb- 
ruary 1923,  but  under  most  inauspicious  circumstances. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1922 — the  last  Thursday  in 
November — in  front  of  the  Cadbury  home  he  was  struck 
by  a motor  car  and  hurled  several  feet.  One  leg  and 
several  ribs  were  broken,  and  he  was  still  on  crutches 
when  he  boarded  the  ship. 

Greece  and  the  Holy  Land 

In  spite  of  this  the  voyage  was  a great  success.  Augus- 
tus T.  Murray  and  his  wife  were  spending  the  year  in 
Athens.  School  and  college  classmate  of  Rufus  Jones,  he 
met  the  ship  and  took  the  invalid,  crutches  and  all,  to 
the  places  Rufus  Jones  wanted  to  see.  He  was  pushed 
and  pulled  up  Mars  Hill,  where  he  read  aloud  St.  Paul’s 
speech  on  the  Unknown  God.  “Whom,  therefore,  ye 
ignorantly  worship,  declare  I unto  you.”  The  short  visit 
made  him  determined  to  come  again. 

As  the  ship  neared  Palestine,  Rufus  Jones  kept  his 
Bible  in  his  hand.  Some  members  of  the  cruise  were 
surprised  at  his  apparent  intimacy  with  a country  he  had 
never  seen.  One  woman  remarked,  after  he  had  ex- 
plained that  this  was  due  to  a lifetime  of  Bible  study, 

This  selection  is  Chapter  10  of  Mary  Hoxie  Jones’  brief  biogra- 
phy of  her  father,  entitled  Rufus  M.  Jones.  Published  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Friends  Home  Service  Committee,  London,  it  contains 
a picture  of  Rufus  and  Elizabeth  Jones.  The  70-page  booklet  (50 
cents)  is  available  from  the  Friends  Book  Store  and  Friends  Central 
Bureau,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“Why  I’d  have  brought  a Bible,  too,  if  I had  realized  it 
was  about  Palestine.” 

The  days  in  the  Holy  Land  were  deeply  moving  to 
Rufus  Jones  as  he  traced  the  steps  of  his  great  Bible 
heroes  and  saw  where  Jesus  had  lived  and  died.  The 
shrines,  covering  the  supposed  spots  of  birth  and  burial, 
did  not  impress  him,  but  the  shepherd’s  field,  the  well  at 
Nazareth,  the  olive  trees,  the  stones,  and  the  flowers  were 
unchanged.  So,  too,  was  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  with  its  calm 
surface  or  its  turbulent  waves. 

While  their  party  was  in  a small  boat  on  the  lake,  a 
sudden  storm  arose,  and  the  boat,  its  engine  stopped  be- 
cause a rope  had  caught  round  the  propellor,  was  being 
carried  to  some  rocks.  One  of  the  boatmen  plunged  over 
and  untangled  the  rope.  The  engine  was  re-started,  and 
the  passengers  returned,  somewhat  the  worse  from  the 
rough  sea  and  the  anxiety,  but  unhurt. 

Before  returning  to  America  they  visited  England  in 
order  for  Rufus  Jones  to  do  research  needed  for  his  book 
The  Churches’  Debt  to  Heretics.  While  at  Oxford  he 
learned  of  a remarkable  masseuse  there,  whose  skilled 
though  painful  treatment  on  his  leg  enabled  him  to  walk 
again  as  well  as  ever. 

Japan  and  China 

This  journey,  in  spite  of  his  “last  voyage”  expecta- 
tions, turned  out  to  be  the  beginning  of  new  adventures. 
The  Y.M.C.A.  planned  to  hold  a conference  in  northern 
China  in  the  summer  of  1926,  celebrating  its  40  years  of 
work  in  China.  Rufus  Jones  was  invited  to  be  one  of 
the  speakers. 

“This  is  our  first  day  on  the  Pacific,”  he  wrote  in  his 
diary  on  June  25,  1926,  “a  new  situation,  with  new 
noises,  new  calls.  We  must  meet  the  unusual  and  speak 
to  the  age,  to  the  Eastern  mind  in  fresh  and  creative  ways. 
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“All  seem  alike  expectant  that  the  journey  will  be 
fruitful  and  that  it  is  a divinely  ordered  mission.  May  it 
indeed  be  so.  In  any  case,  I am  starting  forth  with  a 
rare  joy.  I have  seldom  ever  been  so  penetrated  with  a 
deep  happiness.  My  dear  wife  and  daughter  seem  to 
share  it  with  me.” 

The  family  reached  Japan  early  in  July,  where  they 
spent  a fortnight  crowded  with  beautiful  scenes  and  in- 
teresting experiences.  Taking  a small  Japanese  boat 
from  Kobe,  they  sailed  through  the  Inland  Sea  to  the 
Chinese  seaport,  Tsingtao.  In  a nearby  summer  resort 
Elizabeth  Jones  and  Mary  Hoxie  remained  for  a month 
with  Y.M.C.A.  friends,  while  Rufus  Jones  went  to  the 
important  conference  held  in  Tsinan.  The  heat  during 
this  period  was  worse  than  anything  he  had  ever  known. 

A retreat  on  Tai  Shan,  Confucius’  sacred  mountain,  fol- 
lowed immediately  after  the  Tsinan  conference,  when  a 
small  group  of  Chinese  and  foreign  leaders  met  together. 
Henry  T.  Hodgkin  was  with  Rufus  Jones  during  these 
days,  adding  greatly  to  his  enjoyment. 

There  were  many  risks  to  health  on  this  Chinese  trip. 
Outbreaks  of  cholera  occurred  in  several  places,  and 
there  was  reason  enough  to  fear  what  effect  a 22-course 
feast  might  have,  but  he  threw  aside  his  fears  and  en- 
joyed everything  without  ill  effects,  although  he  had 
been  on  a restricted  diet  for  years. 

At  the  end  of  his  time  in  China  he  wrote  in  his  diary, 
October  29,  “[Canton]  was  a splendid  finish  of  my  three 
months  in  China.  In  all  I had  115  meetings  and  confer- 
ences, nearly  all  of  them  marked  by  serious  attention  and 
decided  sympathy.  I am  filled  with  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  inspiration,  guidance  and  strength.  I came  to  the 
end  of  the  wonderful  days  with  hush  and  awe.” 

The  Return  Journey 

Rufus  Jones  and  his  family  sailed  for  Ceylon  and 
India,  stopping  for  a few  days  in  Manila.  The  supreme 
moment  of  the  month  was  a visit  to  Gandhi  at  his  Ash- 
ram in  Sabarmarti,  a few  miles  from  Ahmedabad.  He 
closed  a long  entry  in  his  diary,  December  1,  describing 
Gandhi  and  their  conversation  together,  with  this  com- 
ment, “Gandhi’s  simplicity  is  as  natural  as  everything 
else  about  his  life.  There  is  no  pose  in  his  nature.  He  is 
thoroughly  unspoiled,  and  the  most  satisfactory  thing 
about  my  visit  was  the  conviction  I brought  away  that 
here  was  a man  who  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  a man  who  had  controlled  the  thought  of 
millions  and  influenced  the  destiny  of  an  empire  and 
who  yet  was  still  sincere  and  simple  and  unspoiled.  It  is 
the  last  test  of  greatness  and  nobility  of  soul.” 

Christmas  week  was  spent  at  the  Friends  Schools  in 
Ramallah,  near  Jerusalem,  and  after  brief  stops  in 
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Vienna  and  London,  the  family  returned  to  Haverford. 

The  rich  summer  and  autumn  spent  in  the  Orient, 
the  interest  and  appreciation  from  people  in  cultures 
completely  different  from  his  own,  were  wonderful 
experiences. 

He  had  little  sense  of  his  own  importance  and  he  was 
never  spoiled  or  made  blase  by  the  acclaim  people  gave 
to  him.  It  was  pleasant  to  know  that  men  and  women  of 
all  ages,  cultures,  religions,  and  walks  of  life  found  his 
message  answering  their  needs.  But  there  was  a deeper  sat- 
isfaction than  that,  and  it  was  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
fulfilling  what  God  wanted  him  to  do.  He  was  living  out 
the  prophecies  spoken  by  Aunt  Peace  and  James  Rhoads. 

A Second  Visit  to  the  Orient 

In  1929  there  was  another  family  trip  to  England, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  with  brief  visits  to  Geneva  and 
Paris,  and  then  in  1932  came  the  second  visit  to  the 
Orient.  The  Laymen’s  Mission  Inquiry  Commission, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  invited  Rufus  Jones 
to  be  a member  of  a group  to  evaluate  a previous  study 
made  of  mission  work  in  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  China, 
Korea,  and  Japan.  The  first  group  of  fact  finders,  often 
humorously  called  the  “fault  finders,”  had  done  its  work 
during  1930-1931,  and  the  second  group  started  in  the 
late  summer  of  1931.  Rufus  Jones  could  not  undertake 
the  entire  survey;  he  and  his  family  joined  the  Commis- 
sion in  Hong  Kong  by  the  first  of  February  1932,  about 
ten  days  after  the  Japanese  had  attacked  Shanghai.  The 
“President  Grant”  did,  however,  sail  up  the  Yangtze  and 
anchor  overnight  in  the  river  at  Shanghai,  and  left  again 
without  mishap.  Japanese  planes  were  seen  flying  over- 
head; the  few  visitors  who  came  on  board  while  the  ship 
lay  at  anchor  gave  a distressing  account  of  what  was 
happening.  It  looked  as  though  the  Commission’s  work 
could  not  continue  in  China. 

Rufus  Jones  met  his  colleagues  at  Hong  Kong,  as 
they  arrived  from  India  and  Burma;  they  were  able  to 
complete  their  study  in  South  China  during  the  month 
of  February,  and  by  the  time  they  were  ready  to  go  north 
the  fighting  had  stopped.  The  war  did  not  prevent  their 
work,  and  they  were  able  to  visit  the  areas  previously 
included  on  the  itinerary.  In  April  the  Commission 
reached  Nara,  Japan,  where  they  spent  a week  working  on 
the  China  report,  and  during  May  the  survey  continued 
in  Japan.  The  Commission  stopped  for  two  weeks  in 
Honolulu  to  begin  their  final  report,  entitled  Re-Think- 
ing Missions.  Later  in  the  summer  the  group  gathered 
together  again  in  Rockland,  Maine,  to  complete  the  book. 

Rufus  Jones  wrote  two  of  the  chapters  and  helped 
considerably  in  the  editing  of  all  the  material,  a task  he 
shared  with  Dr.  William  Ernest  Hocking  of  Harvard 
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University,  the  chairman  of  the  Commission.  There  were 
so  many  facts  and  points  of  view  to  be  correlated  that  it 
seemed,  at  times,  to  be  quite  impossible  to  include  the 
necessary  information  and  to  resolve  the  conflicting  in- 
terpretations. Rufus  Jones,  with  his  unfailing  sense  of 
right  and  order,  his  clear  and  direct  mind,  his  gift  of 


humor  when  tensions  were  strong,  helped  to  produce  a 
book  which  everyone  in  the  group  approved. 

These  two  visits  to  the  Orient  put  great  demands 
upon  his  strength,  but  he  met  them  magnificently,  and 
enjoyed  his  tasks  as  well  as  absorbing  the  wonder  of  his 
surroundings. 


Refugees , the  United  Nations , and  the  United  States 

By  JAMES  M.  READ 


CONGRESS  in  the  last  week  of  its  current  session 
finally  appropriated  $1,200,000  for  a United  States 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund.  This 
action,  coinciding  with  certain  other  signs  of  improved 
international  collaboration  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
such  as  voting  the  full  amount  requested  for  United 
Nations  Technical  Assistance,  marks  a milestone  in 
United  States-United  Nations  relations. 

The  UNREF  is  the  newest  fund  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Established  in 
1951,  in  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence  the  initials 
stood  for  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund,  and 
the  approximately  one  and  a half  million  dollars  col- 
lected from  16  governments  (not  including  the  United 
States)  during  that  period  was  devoted  to  emergency  aid 
to  refugees  in  areas  where  the  government  of  residence 
of  refugees  could  not  provide  for  even  the  basic  needs 
of  destitute  cases. 

The  New  UNREF 

The  new  UNREF  was  authorized  by  the  General  As- 
sembly at  the  end  of  1954.  While  the  fund  will  continue 
certain  emergency  aid,  its  scope  has  been  broadened  into 
a program  of  rehabilitation  of  refugees,  with  primary 
emphasis  on  integration  in  the  country  of  residence.  The 
High  Commissioner  has  spoken  of  the  new  program  as 
one  of  “permanent  solutions,”  but  he  does  not  guarantee 
to  solve  the  refugee  problem  permanently  with  these 
funds.  The  new  program  will,  however,  enable  the  prob- 
lems of  many  groups  of  refugees  to  be  solved  on  a per- 
manent basis. 

The  establishment  of  this  fund  and  the  authorization 
of  the  permanent  solutions  program  reflected  a realiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  governments  that  something  must  be 
done  to  accelerate  the  solving  of  the  refugee  problem 
rather  than  perpetuating  it.  When  he  requested  authori- 
zation for  it,  the  High  Commissioner  said  he  wanted  to 
abolish  his  job  rather  than  to  continue  “administering 
misery.” 

The  main  idea  of  the  new  program  is  to  do  something 

James  M.  Read,  a member  of  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  is 
United  Nations  Deputy  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


about  the  nearly  300,000  refugees  in  Europe  who  are 
within  the  High  Commissioner’s  mandate  and  who  lack 
adequate  housing  or  jobs  or  both.  Some  70,000,  espe- 
cially in  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece,  are  still 
living  in  camps,  and  the  accent  for  the  first  year  will  be 
on  the  abolition  of  those  camps. 

The  target  for  the  four  years  of  the  program  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly  is  16  million  dollars. 
In  addition  to  these  international  funds,  it  is  expected 
that  the  countries  of  residence  will  be  spending  twice  as 
much,  so  that  the  whole  program  involves,  roughly 
speaking,  50  million  dollars  for  the  four-year  period. 

The  projects  under  the  program  will  be  operated  by 
various  voluntary  agencies  such  as  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
the  American  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  and  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation,  the  Office  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner not  being  an  operating  agency.  The  High 
Commissioner  has  had  experience  with  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram as  a consequence  of  the  three-million-dollar  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  which  was  spent  from  1952  to 
1954  through  these  same  agencies,  at  that  time  including 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Some  of  the 
projects  will  also  be  operated  directly  by  governments. 

The  Permanent  Solutions  Program 

Permanent  solutions  for  the  problems  of  refugees  are 
of  three  kinds,  repatriation,  emigration,  and  integration. 
Repatriation  is  not  desired  by  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  refugees  under  the  High  Commissioner’s  man- 
date. For  emigration  to  be  successful,  funds  are  neces- 
sary, but  also  immigration  openings.  The  work  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration, 
well  supported  by  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  are  two  of  the  big 
factors  in  moving  the  refugees  to  new  homes  overseas. 

But  many  of  the  refugees  will  not  be  able  to  move, 
and  for  them  integration  or  assimilation  in  the  countries 
where  they  now  reside  is  a simple  necessity.  For  these 
people  the  permanent  solutions  program  is  designed,  and 
from  UNREF  they  will  be  given  aid  in  self-help  housing 
projects,  loans  for  setting  up  small  businesses,  or  for 
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establishing  themselves  on  farms,  as  well  as  vocational 
training  and  retraining  to  enable  the  refugee  youth  to 
obtain  skilled  employment. 

Cause  for  Rejoicing 

The  action  by  Congress  is  all  the  more  cause  for  re- 
joicing in  view  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  attempt 
to  obtain  a United  States  contribution  to  UNREF.  The 
State  Department  saw  the  need  for  support  of  the  High 
Commissioner’s  Emergency  Fund  early  in  1954  and  re- 
quested Congress  to  make  a contribution  of  a half  mil- 
lion dollars.  Both  houses  of  Congress  passed  authoriza- 
tion bills  to  this  effect,  but  on  the  final  day  of  the  1954 
Congressional  session  a conference  committee  on  appro- 
priations decided  that  there  would  be  no  money  to 
implement  the  authorization. 

The  State  Department’s  decision  to  back  the  High 
Commissioner’s  new  program,  despite  this  setback  in 
Congress,  was  a courageous  act  of  statesmanship.  Monu- 
mental work  to  secure  this  backing  was  performed  by 
C.  D.  Jackson,  formerly  special  assistant  to  President 
Eisenhower  but  now  again  with  Fortune  magazine;  Mary 
Lord,  successor  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in  the  Human  Rights 
Commission;  and  Dorothy  Houghton,  deputy  to  Harold 
Stassen  and  head  of  the  United  States  Escapee  Program. 
The  lead  taken  by  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
General  Assembly,  which  included  co-sponsoring  the 
resolution  authorizing  the  new  program,  was  crucial. 

Following  the  General  Assembly’s  decision  the  State 
Department  requested  of  Congress  a United  States  contri- 
bution of  up  to  $1,400,000  for  UNREF  for  1955,  the  total 
target  of  which  is  $4,200,000.  The  United  States  contri- 
bution is  to  be  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  total,  and 
it  will  be  dependent  on  other  governments’  contributing 
two  thirds.  This  year  the  final  conference  of  the  appro- 
priations committees  agreed  on  the  sum  of  $1,200,000  as 
that  which  can  be  made  available  to  UNREF. 

Individuals  and  Organizations 

In  addition  to  the  backing  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, the  work  of  several  other  individuals  and  organi- 
zations should  be  mentioned.  The  support  of  Senator 
Alexander  Smith  from  New  Jersey  and  Senator  Fulbright, 
who  were  members  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  was  invaluable.  So 
also  was  the  role  played  by  Congressman  Ben  Jensen  of 
Iowa,  a prominent  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  who  attended  the  December  session  of  the 
High  Commissioner’s  Advisory  Committee  in  Geneva. 

The  organization  which  should  be  named  in  this 
Journal,  although  support  came  from  many  of  the  non- 
governmental organizations  and  voluntary  agencies  work- 
ing for  refugees,  is  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 


Legislation,  which  put  in  a great  deal  of  hard  work  not 
only  in  testifying  before  the  relevant  Congressional  com- 
mittees but  in  spreading  understanding  of  the  program 
among  committee  staff  members  and  in  other  places 
where  it  was  needed. 

It  has  been  a long,  hard  road  to  reach  this  point  of 
cooperation  between  the  youngest  of  the  United  Nations 
voluntary  funds  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  govern- 
ments. Although  the  amount  of  money  involved  is  rela- 
tively small,  the  display  of  international  cooperation  is 
large. 

Now  that  the  United  States  has  reasserted  its  interest 
in  international  collaboration  in  this  field,  other  coun- 
tries will  unquestionably  take  greater  heart  and  increase 
their  support.  The  refugees  have  only  to  gain  in  a world 
atmosphere  that  tends  to  forget  their  problems  or  con- 
sider them  solved. 


Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Canada 

(Continued  from  page  146 ) 

Charles  A.  Lampman  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  showed  his  col- 
ored pictures  of  Friends  work  in  Kenya,  taken  during  his  visit 
to  Africa  last  year  with  Errol  Elliott  and  Walter  Chinn  of 
Coventry,  England. 

Colin  Bell  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  who  was  in  Geneva 
for  the  past  five  years  and  is  now  associate  secretary  of  the 
A.F.S.C.,  talked  to  us  of  “Friends  and  International  Service,” 
stressing  the  need  for  Friends  to  minister  as  they  are  able  to 
those  with  heavy  responsibilities  who  feel  they  lack  the  re- 
sources to  cope  with  their  duties.  The  seminar  for  junior  dip- 
lomats sponsored  by  the  A.F.S.C.  in  Europe,  and  this  year  for 
the  first  time  in  Asia,  is  one  example  of  that  sort  of  Friends 
international  service. 

Joseph  Karsner  spoke  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  varied 
work.  The  report  of  the  C.F.S.C.  told  of  work,  much  in  con- 
junction with  the  A.F.S.C.,  undertaken  in  Germany,  India, 
Lebanon,  and  Korea,  as  well  as  with  the  Doukhobor  people  in 
British  Columbia. 

On  Sunday  evening,  June  26,  in  the  annual  Sunderland  P. 
Gardiner  Lecture,  Harrop  A.  Freeman  of  the  Law  School  of 
Cornell  University,  spoke  on  “Friends,  Conscience,  and  Gov- 
ernment.” He  reminded  us  that  Friends  testimony  for  liberty 
of  conscience  has  always  been  wider  than  just  the  Society,  in- 
volving those  with  whom  we  do  not  agree  as  well  as  those  with 
whom  we  are  in  sympathy.  Harrop  Freeman  stated,  “It  is  a 
constant  maintenance  of  conscience,  not  a protection  of  it 
when  attacked,  that  is  needed.” 

The  closing  session  on  Monday,  June  27,  was  one  of  deep 
unity  as  we  separated  for  another  year,  during  which  the  new 
and  amalgamated  Yearly  Meeting  committees  will  be  explor- 
ing united  avenues  of  Friends  work  in  Canada.  We  hope  that 
the  union  of  the  Canadian  Yearly  Meetings  may  be  an  encour- 
agement to  other  Friends,  for  we  believe  that  we  are  the  first 
tripartite  union  of  Friends. 
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FRIENDS 

Quakers  to  Aid  Nonconformists 

THE  American  Friends  Service  Committee  will  assist  per- 
sons in  New  York  City  and  Illinois  who  are  in  legal 
difficulties  because  of  matters  of  conscience,  Lewis  Hoskins, 
executive  secretary  of  the  A.F.S.C.,  announced  on  August  26. 

The  Committee  has  made  an  allocation  to  its  regional  office 
in  Chicago  to  assist  persons  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in  Illinois 
for  their  refusal  to  sign  a loyalty  oath.  The  oath  is  required 
under  the  Broyles  Law,  enacted  in  June,  of  all  persons  whose 
salaries  or  expenses  are  paid  from  the  state  funds.  At  least 
12  persons  have  refused  on  principle  to  sign. 

The  Committee  will  also  assist  more  than  20  New  York 
City  conscientious  objectors  who  refused  to  take  shelter  dur- 
ing an  air  raid  drill  on  June  15  in  peaceful  protest  against 
the  New  York  State  Defense  Emergency  Act.  New  York  is 
the  only  state  in  the  country  with  a civil  defense  law. 

The  Committee  will  help  defray  the  legal  expenses  of 
conscientious  objectors.  It  has  directed  its  counsel  to  advise 
the  Provisional  Defense  Committee,  which  will  handle  their 
defense.  Personal  and  family  requirements  of  individuals 
who  have  suffered  because  of  their  conscientious  stand  will 
also  be  met  in  cases  of  dire  need. 

These  two  appropriations  were  made  from  a $150,000 
grant  to  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  from  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  for  a two-year  program  to  strengthen 
freedom  of  conscience.  The  Fund  is  a nonprofit  organization 
devoted  to  advancing  public  understanding  and  discussion 
of  civil  liberties  in  the  United  States. 

Lewis  Hoskins  said  that  the  grant  from  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  may  be  used  in  other  areas  where  freedom  of  con- 
science is  involved.  These  may  include  instances  in  which 
applicants  have  been  denied  passports,  cases  of  discrimina- 
tion against  naturalized  citizens,  defense  of  a man’s  right 
not  to  become  an  informer,  and  repeated  prosecutions  of  the 
same  conscientious  objector. 

In  undertaking  the  new  program  the  A.F.S.C.  harks  back 
300  years  to  the  formative  years  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  when  Quakers  were  thrown  into  the  jails  of  England 
by  the  hundreds  for  refusing  to  take  test  oaths  directed  at 
that  time  at  Roman  Catholics. 

The  new  program  will  be  administered  by  a committee 
with  Frederick  B.  Tolies,  Swarthmore  College  librarian,  as 
acting  chairman.  Other  members  are  Henry  Cadbury,  chair- 
man of  the  A.F.S.C.  and  retired  professor  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; A.  Burns  Chalmers,  education  secretary  of  the  A.F.S.C.; 
Spencer  Coxe,  executive  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  Mrs.  Mary  Moss  Cuthbert- 
son,  Y.W.C.A.  executive  for  college  and  university  work  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Region;  Harrop  Freeman,  law  professor  at 
Cornell  University;  Lyle  Tatum,  executive  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee for  Concientious  Objectors  in  Philadelphia.  The  com- 
mittee includes  two  professors  of  political  science,  Roland 
Pennock  of  Swarthmore  College  and  John  Roche  of  Haverford 
College.  Five  attorneys  on  the  committee  are  Wayland  Elsbree, 
Samuel  Morris,  Allen  Olmsted  and  Harry  Sprogell  of  Phila- 
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delphia,  and  Oliver  Stone  of  Washington.  Four  consultants 
to  the  committee  will  be  Harold  Evans,  Walter  Longstreth, 
and  William  Rahill,  attorneys,  and  M.  Albert  Linton,  insur- 
ance executive,  all  of  Philadelphia. 

A Matter  of  Concern 

FROM  meditations  commencing  on  grave  mounds  in  China 
more  than  a decade  ago  and  in  less  propitious  surround- 
ings since  I have  developed  a concern  to  do  what  I can  to  seek 
light  in  those  areas  of  our  community  life  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed as  queries. 

(1)  How  can  we  foster  government  under  law  in  the 
world  community  as  a means  of  accomplishing  universal  dis- 
armament and  so  render  war  obsolete  before  war  renders 
man  obsolete? 

Answers  here  may  well  be  in  right  steps  along  a long  and 
straight  way,  such  as  advocating  universal  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  a spirit  of  friendly  inquiry  as  to  the 
experiences  and  viewpoints  of  those  from  other  areas  of  the 
world  and  living  under  conditions  different  and  often  less 
advantaged  than  our  own. 

(2)  How  can  we  help  toward  distributing  the  abundance 
we  now  know  how  to  produce  and  thereby  make  its  produc- 
tion possible? 

Answers  here  may  lie  in  the  direction  of  supporting 
measures  to  increase  purchasing  power  at  home  and  abroad 
through  intelligent  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  values 
of  collective  bargaining  by  labor  and  by  advocating  the  greater 
use  of  physical  and  human  resources  for  the  creation  of  real 
wealth  through  building  schools,  hospitals,  homes,  and  high- 
ways. Abroad  we  can  seek  to  see  needs  through  the  eyes  of 
those  in  need  and  reach  out  to  help  them  help  themselves  in 
the  way  they  think  best. 

(3)  How  can  we  nurture  and  extend  civil  liberties,  i.e., 
freedom,  justice,  and  equality,  for  each  person  regardless  of 
ancestry,  creed,  economic  status,  or  political  belief? 

Answers  here  may  lie  in  the  direction  of  sensitizing  our- 
selves to  the  sufferings  of  those  with  unpopular  views.  True 
freedom  is  freedom  for  the  thought  we  deplore  or  even 
despise.  Are  we  doing  all  we  can  to  cultivate  and  encourage 
diversity  of  approach  to  the  complex  and  challenging  prob- 
lems that  confront  all  men  nearly  twenty  centuries  after 
Christ  showed  the  way  to  life  eternal? 

On  this  last  score  the  recently  formed  Friends  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  seeks  (1)  to  sensitize  Friends  in  the  field 
of  civil  liberties,  (2)  to  assist  Friends  in  sharing  the  burdens 
of  those  who  suffer  due  to  deprivation  of  freedom,  to  injus- 
tice, and  discrimination,  and  (3)  to  bear  witness  to  the  long 
and  honorable  tradition  of  Friends  in  supporting  those  who 
conscientiously  seek  to  be  obedient  to  a higher  authority  than 
the  law  of  any  given  time  or  situation.  The  Committee  counts 
on  guidance  and  support  from  individual  Friends  and  from 
Monthly  Meetings  and  hopes  to  hear  of  situations  where 
sensitivity,  suffering,  and  witness  are  called  for  by  Friends. 

William  Allen  Rahill 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

At  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  held  August  1 to  6 at 
Guilford  College,  a minute  was  adopted  that  has  pertinence 
beyond  local  conditions  in  this  particular  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  Minute  of  Advice,  1955,  says  in  part:  “There  is  need  for 
a greater  sense  of  outreach  among  us.  We  are  a relatively 
small  Society.  Our  faith  and  practice  requires  of  us  these  four 
things  which  we  have  mentioned:  spiritual  unity,  complete 
stewardship,  social  conscience,  and  effective  outreach.  A society 
dedicated  to  these  principles  should  attract  many  seekers.  Our 
records  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  We  are  prone  to  excuse 
our  lack  of  increase  by  quoting  the  magic  phrase  ‘quality,  not 
quantity.’  We  wistfully  suppose  that  the  stringent  require- 
ments of  our  discipline  are  what  discourages  outsiders  from 
joining  our  fellowship.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  our  lack 
of  dedication  to  these  principles  has  shown  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider them  important  and  has  devaluated  them  in  their  eyes? 

“If  we  would  grow  in  ‘quality’  and  ‘quantity,’  we  must 
show  to  the  world  a greater  spiritual  unity,  a more  consecrated 
stewardship,  and  a more  acute  social  conscience.  This  in  itself 
would  assure  our  growth  and  our  outreach.” 


A recent  communication  from  George  A.  Walton,  chair- 
man of  Friends  General  Conference,  to  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Conference  points  toward  the  new  and  increasing 
tasks  which  confront  Friends  General  Conference  now  that 
its  membership  has  greatly  increased.  The  mergers  of  the 
two  Philadelphia  groups  (Arch  and  Race  Streets),  of  the 
three  Canadian  Yearly  Meetings  (Genesee,  Five  Years  Friends, 
and  Canada  Conservative),  and  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting 
with  New  York,  Five  Years,  have  added  about  7,500  members 
to  Friends  General  Conference.  From  a total  of  21,125  mem- 
bers in  1900,  when  Friends  General  Conference  met  for  the 
first  time,  the  membership  has  now  reached  about  28,000. 
George  Walton  quotes  the  closing  paragraph  of  a letter  from 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting  “To  Friends  at  Home,”  which 
says,  “Now  we,  with  you,  must  walk  cheerfully  on — with  a 
daily  sense  of  our  oneness  in  the  high  calling  of  God.  Of 
course,  we  have  our  differences.  But  now  we  know  that  we 
may  serve  the  richness  of  God’s  vast  purpose,  if  we  offer  them 
humbly  and  in  the  spirit  of  prayer.” 


Charles  P.  Valentine,  6521  South  23rd  East,  Salt  Lake  City 
7,  Utah,  has  announced  the  formation  of  a nonprofit  organiza- 
tion for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  tape  recordings  of 
talks,  programs,  and  other  material  on  the  general  subjects 
of  peace  education,  understanding  of  our  world  neighbors 
and  problems,  and  related  topics.  The  venture  is  called  Tapes 
for  World  Understanding.  The  list  of  tapes  available  as  of 
April  1955  includes  talks  by  Richard  K.  Ullman,  Fenner  Brock- 
way, and  Clarence  Pickett.  A wide  variety  of  folk  songs  and 
music  is  also  available.  Those  interested  in  being  put  on  a 
mailing  list  or  receiving  or  trading  tape  recordings  should 
write  to  Charles  P.  Valentine. 


Ernest  C.  Bell  of  Bellmawr  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J., 
began  in  July  a four-year  term  as  a member  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  appointment  was  made  by 
Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner  and  confirmed  by  the  State  Sen- 
ate. A member  of  Haddonfield  Meeting,  N.  J.,  Ernest  C.  Bell 
is  a specialist  in  the  growing  of  peaches  and  grapes  as  well 
as  breeding  registered  Shetland  ponies.  He  has  also  been  ac- 
tive in  the  direction  of  Haddonfield  Friends  School. 


The  Calcutta  Friends  Centre,  India,  is  now  located  at 
13/1  Palm  Avenue,  Ballygunge,  Calcutta  19,  India,  accord- 
ing to  information  contained  in  The  Friendly  Way,  a news- 
letter about  the  thought  and  activities  of  Friends  and  their 
associates  in  India  and  Pakistan.  The  editor  is  Eric  Robert- 
son, Friends  Rural  Centre,  Rasulia,  Hoshangabad,  M.  P. 


Dorothy  G.  Harris  of  the  Friends  Historical  Library, 
Swarthmore  College,  has  been  visting  libraries  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy  this  summer.  She  was  in  England  in  July 
and  was  able  to  renew  contacts  with  London  Friends.  Dorothy 
Harris  worked  in  the  Friends  House  Library  in  the  summer 
of  1947. 


Curt  Fey,  a member  of  Haverford  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  psychology,  has 
an  assistantship  for  the  fall.  He  is  a graduate  of  Haverford 
College. 


Emerson  Lamb  is  spending  the  summer  in  Spain  and 
France.  In  September  she  will  join  Annette  Hopkins  and 
Gertrude  Bussey  in  Geneva.  They  will  be  collecting  data  to 
write  a history  of  the  Women’s  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  These  three  Friends  are  members  of 
Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting,  Stony  Run. 


The  Quaker  Bride,  a novel  by  Janet  P.  Whitney,  is  being 
translated  into  French,  German,  Scandinavian,  Spanish,  and 
Dutch.  In  The  Netherlands  it  has  been  selected  as  a Book  of 
the  Month.  The  book  has  also  been  placed  on  the  Recom- 
mended Reading  List  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

Janet  P.  Whitney  gave  a lecture,  “On  Writing  Books,”  at 
the  Lake  Placid  Club  on  August  20. 


Oliver  P.  Tatum  and  his  wife  now  publish  and  edit  the 
Shoreline  News  of  Seaside  Park,  N.  J.  Oliver  Tatum  is  a 
member  of  Haverford  Meeting,  Pa. 


A number  of  books,  most  of  which  are  about  or  by 
Quakers,  have  been  given  to  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Lam- 
bertville,  N.  J.,  by  Leon  and  Roy  Abbott  in  memory  of  their 
mother,  Lydia  V.  Abbott. 
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J.  Huston  Westover,  M.D.,  has  sent  word  that  the  address 
of  the  Friends  Medical  Society  has  been  changed  from  Clave- 
rack,  New  York,  to  314  North  Orange  Street,  Media,  Pa.  The 
organization,  which  has  been  in  existence  five  years,  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  June  8,  1955.  The 
Nominating  Committee  chose  George  Perera,  M.D.,  of  Co- 
lumbia College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  be  chairman, 
and  John  Cobb,  M.D.,  of  Lutherville,  Md.,  as  treasurer. 
Huston  Westover,  M.D.,  continues  as  vice  chairman  and 
executive  secretary.  The  Advisory  Committee  has  been  en- 
larged and  now  includes  the  following  doctors:  Miriam 

Brailey,  David  Brashear,  Robert  A.  Clark,  J.  Russell  Elkin- 
ton,  Arthur  Evans,  Henry  S.  Harvey,  William  Plummer,  III, 
Asa  W.  Potts,  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads,  Joseph  Stokes,  Jr.,  and  S. 
Emlen  Stokes.  The  August  10  Newsletter  observes:  “In  addi- 
tion to  our  members  overseas  working  on  long-term  assign- 
ments we  have  considerable  travel  at  present,  with  George 
Perera  in  the  Near  East,  Joseph  Stokes,  Jr.,  in  Australia, 
Louisa  B.  Gregory  in  England,  Norman  Abell  in  the  Belgian 
Congo,  and  others.  Huston  Westover  will  be  in  Korea  in  the 
fall.” 


Dorothy  Hutchinson  has  written  a stirring  account  of  the 
trip  around  the  world  which  she  and  Hazel  DuBois  under- 
took late  in  1954  as  a journey  of  friendship.  The  32-page 
pamphlet,  entitled  From  Where  They  Sit , is  number  84  of 
the  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlets  and  costs  35  cents.  Orders  should 
be  mailed  to  Pendle  Hill,  the  Friends  Book  Store,  302  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa.,  or  the  Friends  Central  Bureau, 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


The  "Labor  Sunday  Message,  1955,”  printed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  is  being  distributed  by  the  General  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  leaflet  form.  The  title 
page  is  most  fittingly  decorated  with  a woodcut  by  Fritz  Eich- 
enberg,  symbolizing  various  trades  as  integrated  by  the  cross. 


Friends  in  Austria  are  promoting  a monthly  newssheet 
called  Mappe  der  Menschlichkeit,  which  contains  reports  on 
humanitarian  deeds  from  all  over  the  world.  We  have  just 
seen  the  April  1955  copy,  which  relates  the  story  of  a poor 
Italian  taking  care  of  12  homeless  children  and  records  the 
case  of  another  Italian  who  has  donated  no  less  than  192 
blood  transfusions  since  1948.  The  generous  offer  by  the  Hun- 
garian government  to  have  a blind  child  from  Belgium  under- 
go an  operation  by  the  famous  oculist  Dr.  Kettessy,  the 
heroism  of  a young  Newfoundland  nurse  in  aiding  far-removed 
cases  of  sickness  and  childbirth,  and  similar  tales  of  heroism 
from  many  countries  are  part  of  this  endeavor  to  give  pub- 
licity to  good  news  and  actions  of  friendship.  The  Austrian 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  has  permitted  the  use  of  Mappe  der 
Menschlichkeit  in  the  public  schools  of  Austria.  The  sheets 
are  also  available  as  a small  brochure.  The  publisher  of  this 
unique  journalistic  venture  is  Oesterreichisches  Quakerhilfs- 
werk,  Wien  3,  Juaresg.  13,  Austria. 
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The  Committee  on  Religious  Education  of  Friends  General 
Conference  has  just  issued  a new  Catalogue  of  Publications. 
It  adds  a brief  description  to  all  the  titles  and  describes  other 
pamphlets  helpful  to  teachers.  Publications  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting  Committee  on  Religious  Education  are 
also  described.  The  catalogue  has  been  mailed  to  First-day 
school  superintendents  and  is  free  to  teachers  upon  request. 
Write  to  Friends  General  Conference,  1515  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


Colorful  Christmas  greeting  cards  (five  designs  in  a box  of 
10  cards,  $1)  are  available  from  UNICEF  Greeting  Card  Fund, 
United  Nations,  New  York.  Write  to  this  address  for  further 
information  and  a sample.  The  theme  of  the  cards  this  year  is 
“Holiday  Bound — The  World  Around.”  The  designs  have 
been  donated  by  the  famous  French  illustrator,  Edy  Legrand. 
Each  card  sent  acquaints  someone  with  UNICEF  or  reminds 
him  of  the  need  for  its  world-wide  child-aid  activities.  In  addi- 
tion, profits  buy  powdered  skim  milk,  drugs,  or  other  health- 
restoring supplies  for  many  children  and  expectant  and  nurs- 
ing mothers. 


Marian  Gooden  and  Edith  A.  Peckham  of  Altadena,  Calif., 
visited  the  Friends  in  Monteverde,  Costa  Rica,  in  February. 
Marian  Gooden  writes:  “The  community  now  numbers  about 
60,  half  of  whom  are  Rockwells  and  more  or  less  related  to 
us!  Recent  additions  to  the  group  are  Lewis  and  Faye  Walms- 
ley  from  San  Diego,  members  of  La  Jolla  Meeting.  Everyone 
seemed  well  and  of  course  busy.  One  new  building  promises 
to  house  a small  furniture  factory.  Nearby  is  the  trapeche 
or  sugar  mill,  where  the  locally  grown  sugar  cane  is  converted 
into  a delicious  sweetening  known  as  dulce. 

“Just  across  the  river  are  the  saw  mill  and  the  creamery, 
two  very  important  projects.  Cheese  is  the  main  product  as 
yet  of  the  creamery;  Oscar  Montien  turns  out  an  excellent 
quality  Cheddar  and  Edam,  which  are  finding  a good  market. 
. . . Cecil  Rockwell  has  the  small  general  store,  and  all  of 
their  children  are  in  school.  Mary  Mendenhall  is  still  teach- 
ing the  school,  which  was  to  begin  soon  after  we  left.  She 
was  to  have  some  part-time  help  from  others  in  the  group 
this  year — which  will  be  much  appreciated.” 


Until  September  30,  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation, 
420  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa.,  will  have  on  exhibit 
31  drawings  by  children  from  Austria,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land. These  come  from  the  Art  for  World  Friendship  collec- 
tion organized  by  Mrs.  Maude  Muller. 

The  fascinating  feature  of  these  pictures  lies  in  the  fact 
that  while  they  have  a child’s  universal  clear  viewpoint,  they 
at  the  same  time  hold  a national  flavor.  The  Austrians  are 
more  sophisticated  observers  of  the  world  about  them,  whereas 
the  children  of  Germany  draw  upon  legendary  lore  and  have 
a folk-art  quality  in  design  and  color.  There  is  not  too  wide 
a gap  between  them  and  our  Pennsylvania  Dutch  art.  The 
Swiss  are  more  economical,  with  clear,  clean,  simple  statements. 
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“H.  Allan  and  Mary  Bradley  and  their  children  were  due 
to  sail  for  Africa  yesterday,”  notes  the  London  Friend  for  July 
29.  “Allan  Bradley  is  to  be  headmaster  of  the  first  Friends  sec- 
ondary school  in  Kenya.  Its  nucleus  is  at  present  at  Kaimosi,  at 
the  center  of  the  Friends  Africa  Mission,  but  in  due  course  the 
school  will  be  transferred  to  Kimilili,  70  miles  farther  north." 


A Conference  on  Outreach  sponsored  by  the  two  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meetings,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  A.F.S.C. 
and  the  American  Friends  Board  of  Missions,  will  be  held 
September  30  to  October  1 at  the  Florida  Avenue  Meeting 
House,  Washington,  D.  C.  Leaders  will  be  Douglas  Steere, 
Moses  Bailey,  Lewis  M.  Hoskins,  Charles  Lampman,  Thomas 
Lung’aho,  member  of  East  Africa  Yearly  Meeting,  and  Doro- 
thy Pittman,  missionary  in  Africa  and  others.  Send  registra- 
tion ($1.00)  along  with  requests  for  hospitality  in  homes  or 
hotel  reservations  to  Marlin  Dawson,  3107  North  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore  18,  Md.  Meals  will  be  served  by  the  local 
Friends  group,  with  the  cost  to  be  announced  later. 


Ann  Silver  Allee,  a member  of  57th  Street  Meeting,  Chi- 
cago, has  sold  the  house  in  Florida  where  she  and  Clyde  Allee 
lived  until  his  death  this  spring.  This  fall  she  will  begin  duties 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
The  plan  is  to  make  it  interracial;  formerly  there  were  two 
separate  Y’s. 


The  new  secretary  of  McKim  Association,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
is  Marshall  Sutton,  who  is  taking  the  place  of  Canby  Robinson. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pan  American  Council  of 
Chicago,  an  important  civic  and  cultural  organization,  has 
elected  Robert  C.  Jones  of  Mexico  City  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. Robert  Jones  was  the  first  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council,  serving  in  that  capacity  from  1940  to  1942,  at  which 
time  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  later  serving  as  a technical 
consultant  to  the  United  Nations  in  various  Latin  American 
countries  and  at  the  New  York  headquarters.  He  has  lived 
with  his  family  in  Mexico  during  the  past  year  and  a half  (after 
having  been  in  the  country  on  18  previous  occasions)  and  is 
employed  as  a consulting  economist  and  sociologist. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

The  interesting  article  by  Richard  R.  Wood,  dated  July  25, 
1955,  spoke  of  the  service  done  to  this  country  by  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  “by  demonstrating  that  academic  freedom, 
freedom  of  inquiry  and  opinion,  and  fair  play  are  not  forgot- 
ten but  are  actively  effective  in  the  United  States  today.”  This 
is  insufficiently  recognized,  but  I wonder  if  even  less  generally 
known  is  the  fact  that  former  Judge  Thurman  Arnold  and  his 
partners,  Abe  Fortas  and  Paul  Porter,  defended  both  Dr. 
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Peters  and  Professor  Lattimore  as  a public  service  and  without 
fee.  These  men  have  indeed  maintained  the  highest  traditions 
of  their  profession  and  done  a service  to  all  of  us.  It  seems 
to  me  that  their  contribution  should  be  known  to  Friends  who 
have  always  stood  for  civil  liberties. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  F.  M.  McPhedran 


During  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  Conference  at  Pendle 
Hill  one  of  the  attenders,  who  was  having  some  difficulty  with 
his  English,  asked  if  “Quaker  Oats”  were  really  made  by 
Quakers.  With  some  asperity  it  was  explained  to  him  that 
“Quaker  Oats”  was  just  a trade  name  for  one  among  many 
commercial  products.  He  was  disappointed.  He  had  thought 
that  perhaps  the  Friends  really  were  responsible  for  some  sort 
of  superior  food  product. 

Friends  might  well  ponder  this  situation.  We  have  still 
got  the  name  “Quaker,”  but  we  do  not  have  the  “Oats.”  Or 
not  in  packaged  and  branded  breakfast  food  form. 

But  do  we  have  them  in  any  form?  Yes,  I think  so.  As 
in  the  past,  so  today  the  “genuine  Quaker  oats”  are  those 
little  seeds  of  light  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  our  best 
Quaker  writings.  Let  us  try  to  have  them  ready  with  or  with- 
out cream  and  sugar,  when  the  hungry  seeker  suddenly  comes 
asking. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Howard  Hayes 


The  term  “Society  of  Friends”  carries  with  it  far  more 
significance  than  many  of  us  realize.  It  is  an  expression  used 
frequently,  often  thoughtlessly,  and  is  as  old  as  Christianity 
itself.  As  we  trace  the  growth  of  religious  sects,  those  bands 
of  earnest  men  and  women  who  kept  the  spark  of  Christian- 
ity alive  in  hidden  places  throughout  the  Roman  Empire 
were  true  Societies  of  Friends.  Again  it  was  Societies  of  Friends 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  followers  of  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, Wesley,  and  Fox,  who  founded  our  present  Protestant 
faiths. 

Societies  of  Friends  are  to  be  found  in  every  home  in  the 
land  where  family  relationships  are  spiritually  strong;  they 
exist  in  meeting  houses  and  cathedrals,  in  temples  and  syna- 
gogues. If  and  when  we  have  world  peace,  then  the  nations 
of  the  world  can  truly  be  called,  as  we  of  the  Quaker  faith 
are  proud  to  be  termed,  a Society  of  Friends. 

Great  Falls,  Montana  Esther  Hayes  Reed 


I want  to  share  with  my  fellow  readers  the  beautiful  lines 
Charles  Lamb  wrote  in  his  Essays  of  Elia  about  the  silent 
meeting:  “Reader,  would’st  thou  know  what  true  peace  and 
quiet  mean;  would’st  thou  find  a refuge  from  the  noises  and 
clamors  of  the  multitude;  would’st  thou  enjoy  at  once  soli- 
tude and  society;  would’st  thou  possess  the  depth  of  thine 
own  spirit  in  stillness,  without  being  shut  out  from  the  con- 
solatory faces  of  thy  species;  would’st  thou  be  alone  and  yet 
accompanied;  solitary,  yet  not  desolate;  singular,  yet  not  with- 
out some  to  keep  thee  in  countenance;  a unit  in  aggregate; 
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a simple  in  composite: — come  with  me  into  a Quakers’ 
Meeting. 

“Dost  thou  love  silence  deep  as  that  ‘before  the  winds 
were  made’?  Go  not  out  into  the  wilderness,  descend  not  into 
the  profundities  of  the  earth;  shut  not  up  they  casements; 
nor  pour  wax  into  the  little  cells  of  thy  ears,  with  little-faith’d 
self-mistrusting  Ulysses. — Retire  with  me  into  a Quakers’ 
Meeting. 

“For  a man  to  refrain  even  from  good  words,  and  to  hold 
his  peace,  it  is  commendable;  but  for  a multitude  it  is  great 
mastery.  . . . 

“Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart;  and  love 
the  early  Quakers.” 

Moorestown,  N.  J.  Sarah  B.  Leeds 

Coming  Events 

SEPTEMBER 

2 to  5 — Pendle  Hill  Retreat,  beginning  with  supper,  Friday, 
6:30  p.m.  Theme,  “Human  Effort  and  Divine  Grace.” 

2 to  5 — Friends  Family  Work  Camp  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Area  at  Camp  Colorado,  in  the  mountains  about  12  miles 
from  Sedalia,  Col.,  sponsored  by  Friends  of  Denver,  Boulder, 
and  Fort  Collins,  Col.;  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Theme,  "Spiritual 
Growth  in  Our  Atomic  Age.” 

3 —  Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  East  Nottingham 
Meeting  House,  Calvert,  Md.  Ministry  and  Counsel,  9:30  a.m.; 
worship,  10:30  a.m.;  lunch,  served  for  all  visiting  Friends; 
conference  session,  1:30  p.m. 

4 —  Annual  meeting  for  worship  at  Mill  Creek  Meeting 
House,  near  Korner  Ketch,  Del.,  2:30  p.m. 

4 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Huntington  Meeting,  York 
Springs,  R.  D.  Pa.,  3 p.m.  Thirteen  persons  attended  the 
August  7 meeting. 

9 to  1 1 — Week  end  for  Young  Friends  at  the  farm  of  Gil- 
bert Kilpack  in  Maryland.  Purpose,  to  share  the  highlights 
of  the  Quaker  Haven  Young  Friends  Conference.  Cost,  about 
$6.00.  Cars  will  leave  from  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia, 
on  Friday,  5:30  p.m.  For  further  details  or  registration,  write 
Elwood  Cronk,  executive  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Young 
Friends  Movement. 

10 — Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  10:30 
a.m. 

10 — Westbury  Preparative  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  will  hold  its 
annual  fair  in  the  Friends  Community  Center,  Westbury, 
N.  Y.,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.:  homecooked  foods,  handwork,  garden 
products;  games  provided  for  the  children.  Caroline  J.  Rush- 
more  is  chairman. 

10  and  17 — Fourth  Annual  Teacher  Training  School  spon- 
sored by  the  Religious  Education  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  at  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  10  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m.  Amelia  W.  Swayne,  chairman.  Program:  10  a.m., 
Henry  J.  Cadbury;  worship;  11:45  a.m.,  lunch  at  nearby 
restaurants  (or  bring  your  own);  1:30  p.m.,  age-level  round 
tables,  under  Emily  H.  Phillips,  Doris  Jones,  Rachael  C. 
Gross,  Donald  I.  Sparks,  John  Nicholson,  J.  Barnard  Walton, 
and  Myrtle  G.  McCallin. 


11 — Quarterly  Meeting  Conference  of  Cain,  Concord,  and 
Western  Quarters  at  Bradford  Meeting,  Sixth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  2:30  p.m.  Address,  James  E.  Bristol 
of  the  A.F.S.C.,  “The  Spiritual  Basis  of  Friends’  Social  Con- 
cerns.” 

1 1 — Annual  Lecture  of  the  John  Woolman  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation on  the  lawn  of  the  Woolman  Memorial,  99  Branch 
Street,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.:  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  “Whittier’s 
Favorite  Saint.”  (In  case  of  rain  the  lecture  will  be  given 
in  the  Friends  Meeting  House,  Garden  and  High  Streets, 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J.) 

1 1 — D.  Elton  Trueblood  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Community  Religious  Service  at  Longwood  Open  Air 
Theatre,  near  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  8 p.m.  All  welcome. 
This  service  ends  Kennett’s  Centennial  Celebration  activities. 

15 — Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Medford,  N.  J., 
3 p.m. 

17 —  Haverford  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Haverford  Meeting 
House,  Buck  Lane,  Haverford,  Pa.  Worship  and  Ministry,  3 
p.m.;  worship,  4 p.m.,  followed  by  business;  supper,  6 p.m.; 
evening  session,  7 p.m.,  report  by  Friends  recently  returned 
from  Russia,  followed  by  discussion. 

18 —  United  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  two  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meetings  at  Sandy  Spring,  Md.  Meeting  of  Ministry  and 
Counsel,  9:45  a.m.;  devotional  meeting,  11  a.m.;  lunch  for 
all,  12:30  p.m.;  business  meeting  and  conference,  2 p.m., 
addressed  by  Hugh  Moore. 

18 — Peace  Day  at  Shrewsbury  N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting, 
Route  35  and  Sycamore  Avenue.  Meeting  for  worship,  1 1 
a.m.;  public  meeting,  3 p.m.:  Wroe  Alderson,  “Quaker  Visit 
to  Russia.” 

BIRTH 

ZOELLNER — On  August  13,  to  Richard  and  Joyce  Flit- 
craft  Zoellner  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  their  second  child,  a daughter 
named  Leigh  Ann  Zoellner.  The  parents  were  Wilmington 
College  classmates  and  graduates.  The  mother,  sister  Jan,  and 
the  maternal  grandparents,  Harold  and  Alice  Flitcraft  are 
members  of  57th  Street  Meeting,  Chicago. 

DEATHS 

Earl  G.  Harrison 

We  wish  to  record  our  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  in  the 
sudden  passing  on  July  28,  1955,  of  Earl  G.  Harrison,  valued 
member  of  Providence  Monthly  Meeting,  Media,  Pa. 

At  the  memorial  meeting  held  at  15th  and  Race  Street 
Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  on  August  2,  a large  gathering 
testified  to  his  wide  social  activities  as  a national  and  inter- 
national servant.  His  activities  were  always  based  on  com- 
plete integrity  and  concern  for  the  underprivileged. 

His  service  as  dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  his  work  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Christian  Association,  his  work  for  the  interests  of  the  colored 
race,  and  his  deep  concern  for  young  men  were  a few  of  the 
many  facets  stressed.  These  accomplishments  in  the  short 
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span  of  55  years  give  us  a deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  life 

among  us.  „ 

Ellis  W.  Bacon 


Harriet  M.  Rhoads 

The  following  memorial  minute  was  read  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  on  August  14, 
1955:  “Harriet  M.  Rhoads  was  a beloved  elder  of  Springfield 
Meeting.  . . . She  married  Joseph  Rhoads  in  1882.  She  was 
a skilled  housekeeper  and  loving  homemaker;  with  these  traits 
she  contributed  much  to  her  husband’s  ministry.  . . . The 
Rhoads  family  had  lived  for  six  generations  near  Springfield. 
They  were  religious  leaders  in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the 
Friends  Meeting. 

“Early  in  the  20th  century  the  meeting  for  worship  had 


come  to  a low  ebb;  there  were  few  regular  attenders  and  but 
little  spoken  ministry.  Joseph  and  Harriet  Rhoads  felt  a 
prayerful  concern  to  make  it  their  place  of  regular  worship. 
Together  they  called  on  families  in  the  rural  area;  friendship 
and  attendance  increased.  They  organized  a Bible  class  and 
discussion  group  and  Joseph’s  vocal  ministry  and  Harriet’s 
warm  friendship  were  beloved. 

“Springfield  Meeting  was  a child  of  her  love  during  the 
50  years  of  her  membership.  When  age  and  failing  strength 
forced  her  to  leave  the  Moylan  home  and  move  to  her  son’s 
in  Wilmington,  . . . she  continued  to  keep  in  touch  with 
membership  growth  and  its  material  well-being,  though  not 
often  able  to  attend  its  sessions.  . . . 

“She  passed  from  earth’s  life  on  Seventh  Month  10th, 
1955,  aged  97  years.” 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  discus- 
sion period,  10:45  a.m.,  T.M.C.A.,  145 

Luckie  Street,  N.W.  Mrs.  John  W.  Stanley, 
Clerk,  525  Avery  Street,  Decatur,  Ga. 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA — Friends 
meeting,  First-days  at  11  a.m.,  N.  E.  cor- 
ner of  Vine  and  Walnut  Streets.  Monthly 
meetings,  the  last  First-day  of  each  month, 
after  the  meeting  for  worship.  Clerk, 
William  Allen  Longshore,  Jr. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  United  Meeting, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLINOIS — Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


HARRISBURG,  FA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m., 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS  — Friends  Worship 
Group  each  Sunday,  6:30  p.m.  2336  North 
Boulevard;  telephone  JAckson  8-6413. 


LANCASTER,  FA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house.  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  V. — Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school,  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11:15  a.m.  at  Neigh- 
borhood House,  428  S.  First  Street.  Tele- 
phone BE  7110. 


MANASQUAN,  N.  J.  — First-day  school, 
10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


MERION,  FA. — Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship Sundays,  11  a.m.,  Room  216,  Y.W.C.A., 
1355  Dorchester  Street  West;  telephone 
PL  1920  or  PL  8967. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA  — Orange 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, East  Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meet- 
ings, 8 p.m.,  the  second  Fourth-day  of 
each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA — 

Meetings  for  worship. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  10:30  a.m. 

Race  Street  and  12th  Street  held  jointly 
at  20  South  12th  Street,  10:30  a.m. 

Byberry:  Southampton  Road,  one  mile  east 
of  Roosevelt  Boulevard,  11  a.m. 

Chestnut  Hill:  100  East  Mermaid  Lane, 
10:30  a.m. 

Frankford:  meetings  held  jointly  at  Penn 
and  Orthodox  Streets,  11  a.m. 

Germantown:  Coulter  and  Green  Streets 

and  Fair  Hill  held  jointly  at  45  West 
School  Lane,  11  a.m. 


PHOENIX  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue. 


QUAKER  HILL,  PAWLING,  N.  Y.  Meet- 
ing for  worship  in  the  Oblong  Meeting 
House,  Sunday  at  11:00  a.m.  through  Sep- 
tember 5. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, Sundays  at  11  a.m.,  1528  Locust 
Street.  For  information  call  FL  3116. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.— Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO  — Friends 
meeting  for  worship  at  Garcia  Street 
Club,  569  Garcia  St.,  First-days,  11  a.m. 
Also  First-day  school  and  care  of  infants. 


SEATTLE,  WASH.  University  Friends 
Meeting,  3959  15th  Avenue,  N.E.  Worship, 
10:00  a.m.;  discussion  period  and  First- 
day  school,  11:00  a.m. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue, 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk:  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA 318  South  Ather- 

ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS— Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  PL  4-3887. 


AVAILABLE 


AS  HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION  in 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y.:  Dutch  Friend,  musical, 
languages,  good  cook,  fond  of  children: 
no  heavy  cleaning,  no  laundry.  Contact 
Aaf  van  Epenhuyser,  c/o  Pinkow,  111-32 
75th  Avenue,  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island. 


WANTED 


UNFURNISHED  EFFICIENCY  APART- 
MENT, Germantown  or  downtown  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  retired  teacher.  Box  W62, 
Friends  Journal. 


TO  BUY:  Works  of  William  Penn.  2 
volumes,  folio,  1726.  J.  Beondo,  108-01 
101st  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill  19.  New 
York. 


SECRETARY  to  work  with  Friends  com- 
mittees: typing  essential,  stenography 

helpful.  Apply  to  Friends  Central  Bureau, 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MOVING 

and 


STORAGE 


Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


QUAKER 

2501  Germantown  Ave. 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 
BAldwin  9-0400 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

A FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running  water;  some 
with  bath.  Lunch  served  daily;  also 
dinner  parties  and  group  parties 
arranged.  Telephone  MA  7-2025 


Suggested  Form  for  Bequests 


"I  GIVE  AND  BEQUEATH  TO  THE 
FRIENDS  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
DOLLARS.” 


Any  such  bequest  as  part  of  your  last 
will,  serves  the  continuous  publication  of 
this  paper  and  will  thus  be  a gift  that  truly 
lives. 

Gifts,  endowments,  and  legacies  are  tax- 
free.  Friends  Journal  is  recognized  as  a 
nonprofit  enterprise  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania. 


THE  PENINGTON 


215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 


Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


ROSLYN,  PA. 


MEMORIAL 

STONES 

▼ 

GRAVE 

MARKERS 


STYLES  AND  ENGRAVINGS  IN  GOOD  TASTE 


DELIVERED  AND  SET  IN  ANY  CEMETERY 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT 
Write  or  telephone  office — MAjestic  5-0220 
or  TUrner  4-0696  for  full  information 
ARTHUR  S.  ROBERTS  - President 
ARTHUR  W.  HUTTON  - Treasurer 

Affiliated  w'*f*  HILLSIDE  CEMETERY  CO. 

CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN,  President 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


cA  ^Private  hospital' 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 


EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPEAY  ADVERTISING — 15<t  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch;  10%  discount  for  6 — 24  insertions  within  six 
months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

BEGUDAB  MEETING  NOTICES — 15tf  per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7 <t  per  word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00;  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A box  num- 
ber will  be  supplied  if  requested,  and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded  without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  • 1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


Rlttenhouse  6-7669 


DR.  EMMA  G.  HOLLOWAY 
FRIENDS  HOME 
VTAYNESVILLE.  OHIO 


Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  call  Mr. 
J.  C.  Wynn  in  the  evening,  MAdison 
3-8069. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  Vt-acre 
j lot,  $11,990  and  up.  Also  4-bedroom  houses, 
$13,600.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Call  ELmwood  7-4356  or  write 

' CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 
TREVOSE,  PA. 


OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Evergreen  6-6028 


James  E.  Fyfe  * Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  & BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

• 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

* Member  Germantown  Meeting. 


PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
RIttenhouse  6-5800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
live  a creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school — Grades  7-12.  Day  school— Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  — College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Member  of  

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


CONSTRUCTORS  inc. 

DESIGNERS  • FINANCIERS  • BUILDERS 

M O R R I S V I t L E AND  BRISTOL,  BUCKS  C O.,  P A. 
CEO.  EDW.  OTTO,  r « t s.  R O B T.  C.  CROWELL,  v.rill 


Serving  the  Society  of  Friends  for  62 
years,  George  School  offers  personalized  in- 
struction, a basic  grounding  in  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  and  a broad  experience  in 
democratic  living  for  440  boys  and  girls  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve. 

For  further  information,  please  write: 

PRINCIPAL  RICHARD  McFEELY,  Box  350 
George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 
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IVE  me  a man  who  be- 
fore all  things  loves  God  with 
his  whole  soul ; who  loves  him- 
self and  his  neighbor  in  so  far 
as  they  love  God,  his  enemy 
also  as  one  who  may  some- 
time love  him;  who  loves  his 
relatives  according  to  the  flesh 
in  a brotherly  fashion  by  rea- 
son of  nature,  his  spiritual  in- 
structors more  abundantly  by 
reason  of  grace,  his  love  for 
other  things  being  thus  regu- 
lated by  his  love  for  God;  who 
despises  the  earth  and  fixes 
his  mind  on  heaven;  who  uses 
this  world  as  not  using  it  and 
distinguishes  by  a certain  in- 
ner taste  the  things  that  are 
only  to  be  used  from  those 
that  are  to  be  enjoyed,  so  that 
he  troubles  himself  for  transi- 
tory things  only  temporarily, 
while  and  in  so  far  as  there  is 
need  of  them,  and  embraces 
eternal  things  with  desire 
eternal. — Bernard  of  Clair- 
VAUX 
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Internationally  Speaking 

ECRETARY  OF  STATE  DULLES  has  reminded  the 
South  Koreans  that  military  force  might  succeed  in 
unifying  their  country  but  “only  for  the  insects.”  It  is 
being  recognized  that  war  with  modern  weapons  is  too 
destructive  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 

The  opinion  is  still  widely  held,  however,  that  readi- 
ness to  wage  war  is  the  best  deterrent  of  war.  Hence 
nations  are  developing  intercontinental  missiles, 
H-bombs,  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the 
name  of  peace.  The  inadequacy  of  this  method  of  main- 
taining peace  is  illustrated  by  the  anxiety  recently  ex- 
pressed by  military  men  in  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  nations  over  the  relaxation  of  international 
tensions  this  summer;  they  feared  a corresponding  relaxa- 
tion of  military  preparations.  It  seems  that  when  a 
nation  seeks  safety  by  military  threats,  it  can’t  afford 
to  succeed. 

A less  self-defeating  approach  is  desirable.  At  a lunch- 
eon connected  with  the  recent  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Thomas  K.  Finletter 
proposed  disarmament  enforced  by  the  United  Nations. 
A distinguished  lawyer  and  former  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  Mr.  Finletter  thinks  that  neither  disarmament 
nor  enforcement  is  sufficient  alone.  (He  added  that  he 
fears  that  neither  Russia  nor  the  United  States  will  accept 
the  necessary  U.N.  authority  to  make  disarmament  work; 
therefore  he  is  not  very  hopeful  of  lasting  peace.) 

An  interesting  step  in  this  direction  was  suggested 
by  Secretary  Dulles  in  his  speech  on  Israel-Arab  relations 
before  the  Coundil  on  Foreign  Relations.  He  proposed 
an  international  loan  to  aid  Israel  in  paying  compen- 
sation to  the  Arab  refugees,  so  that  they  can  become 
self-supporting,  and  a precise  definition  of  the  boun- 
daries between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states.  Then  he 
proposed,  to  remove  the  pall  of  fear  overhanging  both 
Jews  and  Arabs,  an  international  guarantee  (in  which 
the  United  States  would  take  part)  to  prevent  or  thwart 
any  effort  by  eithbr  side  to  alter  the  boundaries  by  force. 
This  third  suggestion,  like  the  Locarno  Treaties  of  1925, 
is  collective  security  in  a small  region.  It  differs  from 
the  regional  security  arrangements  now  in  existence  in 
that  it  is  not  directed  against  any  nation;  it  is  directed 
against  war. 

Just  before  the  conference  at  the  summit  last  July 
in  Geneva,  there  was  some  discussion  of  changing  the 
existing  security  arrangements  by  including  all  nations 
that  might  want,  to  join,  nations  on  both  sides  of  the 
present  line-up.  Such  a move  would  direct  the  arrange- 
ments against  war  instead  of  against  some  group  of  na- 
tions. There  would  be  many  difficulties  to  overcome, 
(Continued  on  page  169) 
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Editorial 

Justice  and  Peace 

EARLY  this  summer  the  draft  of  a significant  state- 
ment on  the  Christian  position  on  war  and  peace 
was  published  in  Christianity  and  Crisis.  Its  two  authors, 
Bishop  Angus  Dun  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  had  been 
asked  by  “certain  nonpacifists”  to  prepare  this  draft  in 
reply  to  a statement  of  the  European  Historic  Peace 
Churches  entitled  “Peace  Is  the  Will  of  God.”  The  new 
document  drafted  by  the  two  eminent  theologians  is  a 
thoughtful  statement  of  the  nonpacifist  position  and 
stresses  the  need  for  exercising  justice  as  well  as  love. 
Christian  love,  so  it  says,  tries  to  apply  an  individual 
moral  law  to  a collective  situation  as  a “neat  formula 
to  use  in  situations  of  violence.”  The  theologians,  in 
turn,  stress  that  “justice  is  an  instrument  of  love  in  a 
sinful  society.”  To  abandon  justice  “whenever  violence 
is  involved  is  irresponsible.”  Many  pacifists  “naively 
believe  that  the  consequences  of  nonviolence  can  only 
be  good,”  so  this  statement  says.  Christian  love  must  not 
be  regarded  “as  the  framework  of  political  strategy.”  But 
what  is  a just  cause  to  be  fought  for  in  a just  war?  The 
two  churchmen  admit  the  enormous  difficulties  which 
the  individual  as  well  as  the  nation  will  have  in  defining 
justice  in  international  relations  in  a way  that  will  satisfy 
the  Christian  conscience.  The  new  dimensions  of  atomic 
warfare  complicate  this  ancient  problem  more  than  ever. 
The  injustices  of  tyrannical  rule  over  an  innocent  nation 
are  now  likely  to  be  worse  than  they  were  in  the  past. 
Resistance — or  war — might  well  be  a Christian  duty, 
they  say,  and  “no  lasting  peace  is  possible  except  on 
foundations  of  justice.”  The  need  for  a “vigorous  devel- 
opment of  methods  of  peaceful  change”  has  never  been 
more  imperative  than  now. 

This  statement,  while  still  the  private  expression  of 
its  two  authors,  may  in  some  altered  form  become  the 
foundation  for  chartering  an  official  course  to  be  adopted 
by  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  1948  Amster- 
dam Assembly  urged  Christians  to  wrestle  continuously 
with  the  difficulties  raised  because  of  the  conflicting  reli- 
gious opinions  on  war.  The  1954  Evanston  Assembly 
was  disappointingly  inarticulate  on  this  issue,  and  what- 
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ever  wrestling  had  been  done  between  the  two  Assem- 
blies must  have  been  of  the  lightweight  class.  The  1960 
Assembly  will  have  to  take  a stand  on  this  issue.  The 
Historic  Peace  Churches  are  hopeful  that  their  principle 
of  applying  an  individual  Christian  ethic  to  a collective 
situation  is  gaining  sympathy  in  many  Christian  groups 
everywhere.  If  the  Christian  principle  of  love  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  state  and  its  international  relations,  we 
shall  have  to  revise  our  repeated  public  affirmations  on 
the  Christian  character  of  our  nation,  to  which  we  seem 
to  devote  considerable  effort  in  public  pronouncements 
of  various  kinds.  What  is  justice?  How  can  it  be  exer- 
cised by  means  other  than  war?  Is  justice  more  far- 
sighted than  love?  Is  it  deserving  a rank  equal  with 
Christian  love?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  that  will 
demand  searching  answers. 

The  statement  in  question  was  published  in  the  June 
13  issue  of  Christianity  and  Crisis  (537  West  121st  Street, 
New  York  City  27). 

The  Hopper 

This  summer  the  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home  in  New 
York  City  came  briefly  in  the  news  when  the  Lucy 
Stone  League  gave  the  House  of  Detention  for  Women 
in  Greenwich  Village  a library  as  a memorial  to  Abigail 
Hopper  Gibbons,  “a  Betsy  Trotwood  kind  of  Quaker 
lady,”  as  The  New  York  Times  spoke  of  her.  Abigail 
Hopper  founded  the  Women’s  Prison  Association  110 
years  ago.  She  named  the  Home  for  released  female 
prisoners  the  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home  in  memory  of  her 
father  and  administered  it  for  several  years  herself.  It 
is  a plain,  four-story,  brownstone  house  at  110  Second 
Avenue  and  has  withstood  the  change  of  time  for  more 
than  a century.  Here  about  nine  or  ten  women  freshly 
released  from  prison  have  a chance  for  reorientation 
before  going  back  to  their  families  or  finding  a position. 
They  receive  social,  medical,  and  psychological  aid,  have 
opportunities  for  some  simple  and  modest  entertain- 
ment, and  learn  a few  household  skills.  Dorothy  Koelsch, 
who  runs  the  Home  now,  takes  some  of  the  women  who 
have  never  had  wholesome  contacts  out  for  a quiet  stroll, 
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or  gives  them  opportunities  for  a little  picnic,  a visit 
to  a movie,  or  similar  outings.  The  girls  become  attached 
to  “The  Hopper,”  as  they  speak  of  the  Home  when  they 
write  their  “alumnae”  letters  and  remember  it  as  an 
island  of  peace  and  love.  Our  Quaker  historians  might 


well  devote  a chapter  to  this  Home  through  which  hun- 
dreds of  women  with  prison  records  have  passed.  Such 
a literary  memorial  would  be  as  well  deserved  as  the 
eulogies  devoted  to  more  conspicuous  achievements  in 
Quaker  prison  reform. 


Western  Exploration  and  Quaker  Naturalists 

By  EDWARD  P.  THATCHER 


MUCH  of  our  knowledge  of  the  biological  environ- 
ment of  the  American  West  may  be  traced  to 
scholarly  and  far-ranging  descriptive  scientists  of  early 
nineteenth-century  Philadelphia.  Many  of  these  were 
Quakers,  who  added  greatly  to  knowledge  of  the  biologi- 
cal environment  of  the  American  West.  Some  risked 
their  lives  each  day  while  on  expeditions  in  the  plains 
and  mountains  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Others,  remain- 
ing in  the  institutions  of  science  and  learning  of  Phila- 
delphia, described  and  painted  the  plants  and  animals 
that  were  returned  with  the  explorers. 

Early  Philadelphia,  a Focal  Point  in  Science 

Long  before  the  flowering  of  American  sciences, 
about  1800,  the  focal  point  of  the  colonies,  geographi- 
cally and  politically,  had  been  Philadelphia.  This  had 
been  true  also  in  science.  The  culture  and  habits  of 
thinking  prevailing  from  1760  to  1850  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania were  to  a large  degree  the  result  of  Quaker 
tolerance,  Quaker  love  of  beauty,  and  Quaker  standards 
of  fair  trade. 

Tolerance  encouraged  the  growth  and  practice  of 
the  sciences.  Before  1770  Philadelphia  had  a medical 
college  and  a hospital.  The  first  enduring  American 
scientific  society  was  founded  there  in  1743.  Culturally 
and  commercially  the  city  in  prewar  days  retained  closer 
ties  with  England  and  liberal-thinking  France  than  had 
New  England. 

As  nearly  responsible  as  any  individuals  could  be  for 
beneficial  cultural  relations  with  England  and  France 
and  for  scientific  education  in  Philadelphia  were  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  whose  mother  was  a Quaker  and  who 
served  as  an  apprentice  to  a Quaker. printer;  John  and 
William  Bartram,  Quaker  botanists  and  plant  traders; 
and  Caspar  Wistar,  Jr.,  Quaker,  professor  of  anatomy  at 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  College.  These  men,  with 
Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.,  and  Benjamin  Smith  Barton, 
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botanist,  set  the  stage  before  1800  for  a great  group  of 
scientists  present  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  Wistar,  the  Bartrams, 
and  their  successors,  descriptive  scientists  were  attracted 
from  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Between  1800  and 
1850  Philadelphia  housed  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  productive  scientists  ever  contemporary  in  one  local- 
ity. A truly  American  descriptive  science  emerged  from 
the  group  in  the  Quaker  city. 

As  Benjamin  Franklin  had  been  responsible  for  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  by  organization  in  1727 
of  his  “junto,”  Caspar  Wistar,  Jr.,  likewise  is  responsible 
for  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  In 
1796  there  began  a regular  gathering  of  scientists  in  the 
Wistar  home.  The  illustrious  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  took  its  origin  from  this  group.  Actual  organi- 
zation took  place  in  1812. 

Wistar  as  a fellow  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  and  paleontologist  was  an  intimate  as- 
sociate of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Together  they  made  the 
first  published  investigation  in  American  paleontology. 
Although  the  first  American  exploring  expedition  to 
the  West  was  conceived  and  largely  planned  by  Jeffer- 
son, we  know  that  as  early  as  1792  Wistar  was  aware  of 
Jefferson’s  curiosity  about  the  West.  In  May  of  that  year 
Wistar  wrote  Dr.  Moses  Marshall,  Quaker  botanist  of 
Chester  County,  encouraging  him  to  “converse  with  Mr. 
Jefferson  who  seems  principally  interested”  in  having 
“our  continent  explored  in  a western  direction.” 

The  glorious  half  century  of  American  exploration 
of  the  West  may  have  been  a direct  result  of  the  activi- 
ties of  Philadelphia’s  coterie  of  scientists.  When  we  dis- 
cover that  the  leaders  of  the  first  government-financed 
exploring  party  were  previously  instructed  in  scientific 
observation,  recording,  and  collecting  by  scientists  of 
Philadelphia  and  that  their  collections  were  returned 
there,  more  than  coincidence  is  suggested.  Prior  to  de- 
parture from  Saint  Louis  in  1804,  Merewether  Lewis  had 
received  instruction  from  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton 
on  collecting  of  plants,  and  from  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush 
on  practical  medicine.  One  need  only  read  the  journal 
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of  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  original  of  which  is  in  Phila- 
delphia, to  learn  how  well  their  instruction  became 
them. 

Thomas  Say 

Thomas  Say,  entomologist  and  apothecary,  was  born 
a Quaker  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  In  1799  he  was  the 
17th  student  to  enter  Westtown  School.  Say  became  the 
first  curator  of  the  Academy,  which  held  its  first  formal 
meetings  in  the  apothecary’s  shop  of  John  Speakman, 
Second  and  Market  Streets.  On  the  second  floor  of  the 
shop  Say’s  bed  was  surrounded  with  skeletons  and  skins. 

Between  1817  and  1828  Thomas  Say  made  four  long 
trips  in  the  interests  of  American  zoology.  One  of  these 
took  him  to  the  foot  of  the  Rockies  of  Colorado,  where 
he  collected  several  birds  and  mammals  common  in  the 
Western  states.  On  this,  the  Long  Expedition  of  1819-20, 
Say  recognized  the  band-tailed  pigeon,  rock  wren,  west- 
ern kingbird,  and  lazuli  bunting  as  previously  unde- 
scribed species.  His  names  for  the  coyote  and  plains’ 
wolf  have  priority.  The  reader  of  Major  Stephan  Long’s 
journal,  to  which  Say  contributed,  is  quickly  impressed 
with  the  breadth  of  interest  and  knowledge  of  natural 
surroundings  shown  by  Say.  He  was  most  interested  in 
insects  and  mollusk  shells,  but  well  qualified  as  the  expe- 
dition naturalist  to  collect  and  describe  birds,  mammals, 
and  fossils. 

The  birds  Say  first  described  on  this  expedition  are 
all  Western  species  familiar  to  observers  between  the 
plains  and  the  Pacific  slope.  Another  Western  bird, 
Say’s  phoebe  (Sayornis  Sayi),  was  named  for  Thomas  Say 
by  his  contemporary  in  Philadelphia,  Prince  Charles 
Bonaparte,  certainly  not  a Quaker. 

John  K.  Townsend 

After  the  early  Western  expeditions  organized  by  the 
government,  those  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  Pike  and  Long, 
there  was  an  interlude  during  which  only  private  expe- 
ditions penetrated  the  plains  and  Western  mountains. 
Their  chief  objective  was  fur.  One  of  these  sent  by  New 
England  money  and  initiative  was  led  by  Nathaniel 
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Wyeth,  ice  merchant  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  two 
naturalists  who  accompanied  the  Wyeth  party  to  the 
Columbia  River  were  early  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences;  Thomas  Nuttall,  botanist  of  Harvard 
College,  recently  of  Philadelphia,  and  John  K.  Town- 
send, Quaker  ornithologist  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  started 
the  collecting  for  the  expedition  by  walking  from  Saint 
Louis  to  Boonville,  Missouri.  In  March  1834  the  col- 
lectors tramped  through  rich  river-bottom  land  just  then 
becoming  settled.  In  his  entertaining  journal  Townsend 
notes  the  flocks  of  brilliant  Carolina  paroquet  in  migra- 
tion at  the  time.  At  Boonville  the  biologists  were  picked 
up  by  the  wood-burning  steamer,  which  took  the  party 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  River.  By  foot  and  horseback 
the  party  proceeded  across  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
and  Oregon  to  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia. 

The  Carolina  paroquet  was  not  the  only  bird  now 
extinct  but  then  found  in  immense  numbers,  which 
Townsend  noted  in  the  course  of  this  half-year  journey 
westward.  His  journal  contributions  make  thrilling 
reading  for  the  biologist  who  enjoys  the  panorama  of  the 
virgin  plains,  with  their  flocks  of  passenger  pigeons  and 
cranes  overhead  and  the  grazing  herds  of  bison,  elk,  and 
prong-horn  antelope. 

Before  leaving  Fort  Vancouver  in  late  1836,  Town- 
send demonstrated  his  versatility  by  serving  this  Hudson 
Bay  Company’s  outpost  as  physician  for  several  winter 
months  when  steady  rains  prevented  fruitful  collecting. 
Twice  before  sailing  around  the  Horn  on  his  return  to 
the  Delaware  River  port  he  visited  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
collecting  notes  and  skins  of  fauna  in  this  outpost  of 
the  present  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

As  a naturalist  Townsend  is  responsible  for  the  first 
descriptions  of  many  of  our  northwestern  warblers:  the 
Audubon,  hermit,  black-throated  gray,  Macgillivray,  and 
Townsend;  he  also  first  described  several  other  members 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  avifauna.  These  include  Vaux’s 
swift,  Oregon  junco,  western  bluebird,  and  coast  bushtit. 
He  was  the  first  scientific  collector  and  describer  of  sev- 
eral mammal  species,  including  the  common  white- 


EMEMBER  then,  O my  soul,  the  quietude  of  those  in  whom  Christ  governs,  and  in  all  thy  proceedings  feel 
after  it. 

Doth  he  condescend  to  bless  thee  icith  His  presence ? To  move  and  influence  thee  to  action ? To  dwell  and  to 
walk  in  thee?  Remember  then  thy  station  as  being  sacred  to  God.  Accept  of  the  strength  freely  offered  to  thee,  and 
take  heed  that  no  weakness  in  conforming  to  unwise,  expensive  and  hard-hearted  customs,  gendering  to  discord  and 
strife,  be  given  way  to.  Doth  He  claim  my  body  as  His  temple,  and  graciously  require  that  I may  be  sacred  to  Him? 
Oh,  that  I may  prize  this  favor,  and  that  my  whole  life  may  be  conformable  to  this  character!  Remember,  O my 
soul,  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  thy  Lord;  that  He  communicates  His  unmixed  wisdom  to  His  family,  that  they, 
living  in  perfect  simplicity,  may  give  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  any  creature,  but  that  they  may  walk  as  He  walked. 

— John  Woolman,  Journal 
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tailed  jackrabbit.  This  fact  is  not  easily  discerned,  for 
he  had  what  some  biologists  would  term  poor  form,  the 
disconcerting  habit  of  attributing  the  authorship  to  a 
colleague,  Bachman  or  Audubon. 

John  Cassin 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  half  century  of  exploration 
of  the  new  Louisiana  Territory  and  of  the  far-western 
claims  of  France,  Spain,  and  England,  a major  expedi- 
tion penetrated  Oregon  Territory  and  California  from 
ships  anchored  in  the  Columbia  River.  The  Wilkes,  or 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition  of  1838-1842,  visited 
both  coasts  of  South  America  on  its  way  to  Australia 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  On  its  return  it  anchored 
near  Portland,  Oregon.  Some  of  its  members  walked  up 
the  Willamette  River  over  the  mountains  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  and  south  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  where 
they  again  joined  the  fleet  to  return  to  the  States. 

This  expedition  was  one  of  the  most  ambitious  of 
our  government’s  peacetime  endeavors  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Its  scientific  corps  of  four  and  numerous  other 
consulting  scientists,  who  worked  long  after  its  return, 
produced  a multivolume  set  of  inestimable  value  to 
those  who  would  understand  races  of  men  and  biotic 
environments.  Titian  R.  Peale  of  the  fabulously  talented 
Philadelphia  family  of  artists  was  its  artist-naturalist. 
He  had  been  with  Major  Long  and  Thomas  Say  to  the 
foot  of  Pike’s  Peak  in  1820. 

John  Cassin,  Quaker  ornithologist,  is  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  work  of  the  Wilkes  expedition,  for  he 
classified,  prepared,  figured,  and  literally  accounted  for 
its  collections  of  birds  and  mammals.  Though  a museum 
naturalist,  who  would  have  received  the  disdain  of  the 
wandering  Audubon,  he  knew  the  birds  of  our  West 
and  of  the  world  far  better  than  any  member  of  a world- 
circling  expedition.  Born  in  1813,  a graduate  of  West- 
town  School,  head  of  a printing  and  engraving  business, 
birds  and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  occupied  his 
off-business  hours.  Examination  of  either  the  Journal  or 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  from 
1850  to  the  year  of  his  death,  1869,  will  reveal  something 
of  his  enormous  productivity. 

With  1856,  fifty  years  after  the  return  of  Lewis  and 
Clark,  another  significant  expedition  accompanied  by 
naturalists  returned  from  the  plains  of  golden  wheat- 
grass  and  from  the  snowy  mountains.  Even  Thomas 
Jefferson  would  have  been  surprised,  I feel  sure,  that 
fifty  years  after  his  exploring  expedition  another  should 
head  into  the  same  wilderness  with  the  plans  for  a rail- 
road. The  expedition  to  survey  the  area  of  a possible 
railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  em- 
ployed John  Cassin  as  an  ornithologist  to  help  prepare 


its  report.  He  wrote  the  section  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  document  on  the  raptorial 
and  wading  bird  populations  encountered  in  the  survey 
of  the  Union  Pacific  route. 

Cassin’s  name  is  repeated  many  times  when  one  re- 
cites a list  of  the  Pacific  Coast  birds.  Although  he  never 
saw  them  alive  in  the  great  conifer  forests  or  above  the 
waves,  he  first  named  the  Heerman  gull,  the  magnificent 
white-headed  woodpecker,  the  Williamson  sapsucker, 
the  Lawrence  goldfinch,  and  the  Hutton  vireo.  Named 
for  him  by  others  are  an  auklet,  a kingbird,  purple 
finch,  and  sparrow. 

The  great  role  of  Philadelphia’s  descriptive  scientists 
ended  with  the  life  of  John  Cassin.  Government  expedi- 
tions continued  their  penetration  of  the  hunting  grounds 
of  Pawnee,  Blackfoot,  and  Sioux.  Geologists,  who  col- 
lected flora  and  fauna  as  they  mapped,  rode  with  Cus- 
ter, were  among  the  first  into  the  Yellowstone,  the  Great 
Desert  Basin,  and  Sierra  Nevadas.  Their  reports,  how- 
ever, came  back  to  a federal  survey  and  their  collections 
to  the  United  States  National  Museum  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  rather  than  to  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences. 

The  names  of  Say,  Townsend,  and  Cassin  are  forever 
linked  with  the  names  of  many  birds  and  mammals  of 
the  Western  states.  Animals  named  for  them  or  de- 
scribed by  them  carry  a reminder  that  the  glories  and 
dangers  of  Western  exploration  were  shared  by  many 
individuals,  not  the  least  of  which  were  Quaker  pioneers 
in  American  biology. 

I,  too,  Saw  the  Pearl 
(Matthew  13:45,  46) 

By  Margaret  Grant  Beidler 

Lord,  I,  too,  saw  the  pearl. 

Lustrous,  it  was  as  a quarter  moon 
Caught  in  a silent  stream, 

Ovally  smooth  as  a mallard’s  egg, 

Pure  as  a young  fawn’s  dream. 

But,  Lord,  you  know  I am  frugal, 

Cautious,  thinking  twice. 

Bargaining,  shrewd,  and  careful — 

How  could  I pay  that  price? 

For  less  I bought  a dozen. 

See  how  they  glimmer.  Touch. 

An  excellent  buy. 

But  that  other: 

Must  it  cost  so  much? 
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Some  Historical  Notes 
about  the  Lake  Erie  Association 

IT  was  at  least  17  years  ago  that  Friends  from  the  inde- 
pendent Meetings  at  Columbus  and  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
began  talking  about  the  possibility  of  holding  a confer- 
ence of  like-minded  Quaker  groups  to  exchange  ideas 
about  problems  facing  the  struggling  new  Meetings  in 
urban  and  university  areas.  With  the  help  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Fellowship  Council,  contacts  were  made 
with  most  of  the  independent  Meetings  and  worship 
groups  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  West  Virginia.  Finally  on  May  6,  1939,  the 
first  Great  Lakes  Regional  Conference  was  convened  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  Thomas  Kelly  and  Augustus 
Murray  as  speakers  and  resource  leaders.  Representatives 
came  from  as  far  west  as  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  as 
far  east  as  Pittsburgh.  The  affair  was  such  a success  that 
it  was  decided  to  hold  a similar  conference  annually. 

From  the  start  it  was  recognized  that  this  was  to  be 
only  a loose  affiliation  of  independent  Friends  groups 
rather  than  a new  Yearly  Meeting  in  an  area  were  there 
were  already  a considerable  number  of  well-established 
Yearly  Meetings.  It  was  largely  through  the  devoted 
efforts  of  William  Adams  from  Detroit,  for  many  years 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Association,  and  also 
through  the  assistance  and  encouragement  of  Leslie 
Shaffer,  executive  secretary  of  the  Fellowship  Council, 
that  the  Meetings  were  kept  in  touch  with  one  another 
and  the  annual  conferences  held  during  those  early 
years. 

After  Ann  Arbor,  Columbus,  and  Pittsburgh  had 
successively  acted  as  hosts  for  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  annual  get-together,  there  seems  to  be  no  record 
of  a conference  in  1943,  due  possibly  to  the  effect  of 
wartime  gasoline  rationing  on  automobile  travel. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  a determined  effort 
was  made  to  revive  the  regional  conference,  resulting  in 
a fall  get-together  on  October  14  and  15,  1944,  in  Cleve- 
land, at  which  time  the  organization  took  the  present 
name  of  the  Lake  Erie  Association  of  Friends  Meetings. 
A Continuing  Committee  was  appointed,  with  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  participating  Meetings,  with 
the  responsibility  of  coming  together  at  least  once  in 
the  spring  to  plan  for  the  fall  conference.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  members  of  this  Committee,  interesting 
and  helpful  annual  meetings  have  been  held  regularly 
during  the  past  ten  years  at  such  pleasant  places  as  Camp 
Green  Pastures  and  Patterson  Lake,  Michigan,  the  Lynn 
Rohrbaugh  Farm  and  Hiram  House  Camp,  Ohio,  and 
Camp  Lutherlyn,  Pennsylvania. 

Questions  raised  at  the  1954  annual  meeting  regard- 


ing the  future  of  the  Association  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a special  Committee  on  Objectives  and  Organiza- 
tion. This  Committee  has  met  and  will  report  its  findings 
to  the  1955  Meeting,  which  is  scheduled  for  September 
30  to  October  2 at  Camp  Green  Pastures,  Michigan. 
Representatives  are  expected  from  Meetings  in  Ann 
Arbor,  East  Lansing,  and  Detroit,  Michigan;  West 
Lafayette,  Indiana;  North  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Ober- 
lin,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Akron,  Yellow  Springs,  Wil- 
mington, Salem,  and  Barnesville,  Ohio;  Meadville  and 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  and  Morgantown,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Friends  from  other  Meetings  than  those  men- 
tioned, particularly  “fraternal  delegates’’  from  the 
neighboring  Yearly  Meetings,  are  cordially  invited  to 
come  and  get  acquainted  and  share  a pleasant  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  a mutually  rewarding  week  end  in  fel- 
lowship with  the  members  of  the  independent  Meetings 

in  the  Lake  Erie  region.  T,T  T 

° Winthrop  M.  Leeds 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  Quaker 

Letter  from  the  Past — 153 

MARCH  13,  1 956,  will  be  a minor  Quaker  anniver- 
sary, for  on  that  day  in  1906  Susan  Brownell  An- 
thony died.  It  is  not  on  that  account  that  I mention  her 
now  but  because  the  United  States  government  has  just 
honored  her  by  publishing  a 50-cent  stamp  representing 
her.  Friends  who  appear  on  stamps  have  been  regularly 


mentioned  in  these  Letters  (Nos.  61,  84,  95,  131,  132).  The 
stamp  also  is  not  due  to  the  anniversary.  She  was  se- 
lected with  Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Patrick  Henry,  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  John  Marshall  as  the 
only  six  Americans,  apart  from  six  Presidents,  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  series  of  American  postage  stamps. 

This  is,  I think,  the  third  appearance  of  “Aunt 
Susan”  on  American  stamps.  It  may  be  questioned  how 
far  Friends  today  or  in  her  day  recognized  or  accepted 
her  as  a fellow  member.  A new  life  of  her  after  50  years 
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was  long  overdue  and  has  just  appeared.  Without  con- 
sulting it,  I may  quote  one  narrative  about  her,  show- 
ing her  own  sense  of  belonging  to  Friends,  her  feeling 
that  Friends  were  looked  upon  as  irreligious,  and  a bit 
of  delightful  Quaker  naivete.  It  is  told  by  an  intimate 
friend,  the  Reverend  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  in  her  book. 
The  Story  of  a Pioneer  (1915,  pp.  193-195). 

I recall  with  amusement  that  the  highest  compli- 
ment she  ever  paid  me  in  public  involved  her  in  a 
tangle  from  which  later  only  her  quick  wit  extracted 
her.  We  were  lecturing  in  a specially  pious  town 

which  I shall  call  B , and  just  before  I went  on 

the  platform  Miss  Anthony  remarked  peacefully: 
“These  people  have  always  claimed  that  I am 
irreligious.  They  will  not  accept  the  fact  that  I am 
a Quaker — or,  rather,  they  seem  to  think  a Quaker 
is  an  infidel.  I am  glad  you  are  a Methodist,  for  now 
they  cannot  claim  that  we  are  not  orthodox.” 

She  was  still  enveloped  in  the  comfort  of  this  re- 
flection when  she  introduced  me  to  our  audience, 
and  to  impress  my  qualifications  upon  my  hearers 
she  made  her  introduction  in  these  words: 

“It  is  a pleasure  to  introduce  Miss  Shaw,  who  is 
a Methodist  minister.  And  she  is  not  only  orthodox 
of  the  orthodox  but  she  is  also  my  right  bower!” 
There  was  a gasp  from  the  pious  audience,  and 
then  a roar  of  laughter  from  irreverent  men,  in  which, 
I must  confess,  I lightheartedly  joined.  For  once  in 
her  life  Miss  Anthony  lost  her  presence  of  mind:  she 
did  not  know  how  to  meet  the  situation,  for  she  had 
no  idea  what  had  caused  the  laughter.  . . . When 
we  had  returned  to  our  hotel  rooms  I explained  the 
matter  to  her.  I do  not  remember  now  where  I had 
acquired  my  own  sinful  knowledge,  but  that  night 
I faced  “Aunt  Susan”  from  the  pedestal  of  a sophis- 
ticated worldling. 

“Don’t  you  know  what  a right  bower  is?”  I de- 
manded, sternly. 

“Of  course,  I do,”  insisted  “Aunt  Susan.”  “It’s 
a right  hand  man — the  kind  one  can’t  do  without.” 
“It  is  a card,”  I told  her  firmly,  “a  leading  card 
in  a game  called  euchre.” 

Aunt  Susan  was  dazed.  “I  didn’t  know  it  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  cards,”  she  mused,  mournfully. 
“What  must  they  think  of  me?” 

What  they  thought  became  quite  evident.  The 
newspapers  made  countless  jokes  at  our  expense,  and 
there  were  significant  smiles  on  the  faces  in  the 
audience  that  awaited  us  the  next  night.  When  Miss 
Anthony  walked  upon  the  platform  she  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  clear  herself  of  the  tacit  charge  against  her. 
“When  I came  to  your  town,”  she  began,  cheer- 
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fully,  “I  had  been  warned  that  you  were  a very  reli- 
gious lot  of  people.  I wanted  to  impress  upon  you 
the  fact  that  Miss  Shaw  and  I are  religious,  too.  But 
I admit  that  when  I told  you  she  was  my  right  bower 
I did  not  know  what  a right  bower  was.  I have 
learned  that  since  last  night.” 

She  waited  until  the  happy  chortles  of  her  hearers 
had  subsided,  and  then  went  on. 

“It  interests  me  very  much,  however,”  she  con- 
cluded, “to  realize  that  every  one  of  you  seemed  to 
know  all  about  a right  bower,  and  that  I had  to  come 
to  your  good  orthodox  town  to  get  this  information.” 
That  time  the  joke  was  on  the  audience. 

Now  and  Then 

Preparing  for  Meeting 

JANET  WHITNEY’S  article  “Some  Thoughts  on  the 
Meeting  for  Worship”  in  the  first  issue  of  Friends 
Journal  was  cogent  in  its  description  of  the  type  of 
ministry  which  all  too  often  violates  the  silence  of  our 
meetings.  Smaller  groups  often  sense  a real  feeling  of 
embarrassment  rising  from  the  fear  that  visitors  or  newly 
convinced  Friends  might  find  a silent  meeting  too  diffi- 
cult. Also  when  the  children  come  to  worship,  someone 
is  sure  to  feel  that  they  need  a message.  It  is,  indeed,  one 
way  of  “relieving  the  silence,”  and  achieving  a more 
active  sense  of  participation. 

The  author  then  asks,  “Do  we  . . . need  to  bring 
nothing  to  meeting  but  our  need?”  The  answer  was, 
perhaps,  not  quite  satisfactory.  Surely  we  need  to  bring 
with  us  more  than  a need  and  a smattering  of  the  week’s 
intellectual  accumulations.  May  I suggest  a few  thoughts 
on  the  three  modes  of  preparation  I have  found  helpful 
before  going  to  meeting? 

First,  I want  a bit  of  serenity  gained  by  deliberately 
abandoning  the  Sunday  paper  and  household  chores  for 
the  half  hour  before  meeting.  Often  it  has  to  be  done  by 
walking  to  meeting,  and  I recommend  the  practice.  Medi- 
tation and  reverent  reading  of  Scripture  is  not  always 
possible  in  the  midst  of  a large  family.  The  meeting 
hour  itself  is  too  precious  to  be  used  for  settling  down. 

Second,  I want  an  active  feeling  of  respect,  interest 
in,  and  love  for  the  members  of  the  group.  I anticipate 
being  with  them.  While  one  may  very  well  worship  with 
strangers,  the  bonds  of  fellowship  will  always  assist  in 
uniting  us.  Love  of  man  is  the  first  step  toward  love  of 
God. 

Third,  I feel  I must  bring  more  than  hunger  and 
hope.  I need  the  firm  expectation  that  I shall  be  filled. 
All  worship  is  an  act  of  faith.  No  one  knocks  con- 
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vincingly  at  a door  when  he  does  not  really  expect  to 
be  answered. 

When  we  come  to  worship  thus  prepared,  our  feeling 
of  participation  is  so  concrete  that  silence  needs  no  relief. 
When  many  Friends  attend  in  this  same  mood,  the  unity 
of  love  will  embrace  even  newcomers,  and  we  have  heard 
them  speak  about  it  with  appreciation.  We  do  not  carry 
food  to  a banquet;  nor  do  we  bring  a sermon  to  a meet- 
ing. But  we  should  come  with  good  appetite,  an  aware- 
ness of  fellowship,  and  the  confidence  of  enjoying  the 
occasion. 

Willard  E.  Mead 

Internationally  Speaking 

(Continued  from  page  162) 

but  it  was  encouraging  to  see  even  that  much  recognition 
of  the  inadequacy  of  alliances  as  instruments  of  peace. 
The  discussion  went  so  far  as  to  indicate  some  anxiety 
about  who  was  to  get  the  credit  for  making  the  sugges- 
tion, a sign  that  the  suggestion  is  beginning  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

Alliances  are  dangerous,  particularly  to  their  mem- 
bers. When  the  lines  are  drawn  tight,  neither  side  feels 
that  it  can  afford  to  risk  the  loss  of  even  one  of  its  small 
allies;  the  small  allies  are  thereby  enabled  to  take  unrea- 
sonable risks  with  some  confidence  that  they  will  be 
backed  up.  The  United  States  is  now  experiencing  this 
sort  of  risk  at  the  hands  of  South  Korea  and  Formosa. 
In  1914  the  pan-Serbs  took  similar  risks  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Franz  Ferdinand  lest  he  forestall  their  dream  of 
a united  South  Slav  kingdom.  France  and  Russia  did  not 
feel  that  they  could  afford  the  loss  of  even  a small  ally 
like  Serbia  and  so  were  less  free  than  they  needed  to  be 
to  prevent  war  over  the  Serajevo  crisis. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  armaments  are  a symptom 
of  international  tensions  rather  than  a cause  of  tensions. 
That  is  true.  But  tensions  and  conflicts  between  nations 
are  always  to  be  expected;  armaments,  particularly  com- 
peting arms  programs,  are  a cause  of  tensions  as  to  how 
tensions  and  conflicts  are  to  be  dealt  with.  Advantage 
of  position  and  of  the  first  blow  are  so  great  that  the 
existence  of  competing  armaments  greatly  increases  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  peacefully  with  any  important  con- 
flict that  may  occur  between  nations.  Disarmament  is 
not  enough  to  assure  lasting  peace;  but  disarmament 
can  increase  considerably  the  probability  that  a dispute 
will  be  settled  without  war.  The  importance  of  disarma- 
ment needs  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Public  interest  is  an 
important  aid  to  wise  statesmanship  in  questions  of  this 
sort. 

August  28,  1955  Richard  R.  Wood 
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Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  1955 

THE  Friends  who  gathered  at  the  1955  sessions  of  Illinois 
Fearly  Meeting,  August  11  to  14,  searched  their  souls  in 
evaluating  Friends  of  today  in  the  light  of  standards  set  by 
the  first  Friends.  Many  Friends  voiced  the  concern  that  the 
modern  Society  is  not  as  diligent  in  keeping  to  this  standard 
and  its  ramifications  as  were  the  early  Friends.  It  is  vital  both 
to  each  of  us  as  individuals  and  to  our  Society  to  change  this 
situation. 

We  learned  the  concerns  and  hopes  of  Friends  around  the 
world  through  the  epistles  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  through 
the  presence  of  Ralph  Rose  of  the  Friends  World  Committee. 
Fred  and  Sarah  Swan  of  Westtown  School  were  with  us,  too, 
and  spoke  of  what  they  hoped  to  do  on  their  coming  trip  to 
Japan. 

Lawrence  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Friends  General  Conference 
brought  to  us  ways  of  enriching  the  meeting  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a sense  of  religious  community.  This  feeling  of  com- 
munity is  strengthened  by  each  person  contributing  to  the 
building  of  a thinking  fellowship,  a working  fellowship,  and  a 
loving  fellowship. 

Representatives  of  the  Chicago  Regional  Office  of  the 
A.F.S.C.  offered  a round  table  on  “Curreat  Concerns  of  the 
Service  Committee."  They  told  us  of  the  progress  of  their  work 
in  the  areas  of  youth  work,  housing  and  job  opportunities, 
and  peace  education.  Our  service  must  speak  to  the  real  prob- 
lems of  our  day,  but  within  our  insights  of  truth.  Service 
should  be  a natural  outgrowth  of  increasing  our  witness  and 
seeking  truth,  not  merely  asking  ourselves,  ‘‘Is  this  problem 
being  effectively  solved?” 

‘‘Stiff  as  an  oak,  clear  as  a bell.”  This  was  said  of  George 
Fox  on  refusing  a preferment  in  Cromwell’s  army,  knowing 
the  alternative  was  a ‘‘nasty,  stinking  prison.”  We  call  our- 
selves by  the  same  name  as  Fox  and  his  followers,  Friends. 
Are  we  worthy?  We  must  share  our  peace  testimony.  Men  are 
more  eager  to  hear  it  now  than  ever  before.  Early  Quakers 
were  eager  to  share  it.  We  should  earnestly  try  to  revive  this 
spirit  in  a world  which  badly  needs  it.  These  thoughts  were 
shared  with  us  by  Norman  Whitney. 

Friends  gathered  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  loving  memory 
of  Beulah  Nelson,  Warder  Clyde  Allee,  and  Lulu  Mills. 

William  Reagan  reaffirmed  that  there  is  God  in  every  man 
and  we  cannot  deny  that  He  is  there.  Our  religion  should  not 
be  just  one  room  in  the  house  of  life,  set  apart  to  be  used  at 
appropriate  times,  but  should  be  the  atmosphere  of  the  house, 
the  whole  of  life.  Then  if  we  are  to  be  the  home  for  God’s 
spirit,  we  ought  to  keep  it  clean  physically  and  mentally.  Hate 
is  a poison  which  obstructs  our  ability  to  obey  the  God  in  us. 
We  can’t  expect  the  God  within  us  to  tell  us  anything  unless 
we  really  want  to  know.  We  must  want  to  know  the  truth 
enough  to  search  diligently  for  it.  We  cannot  know  unless  we 
listen;  we  cannot  listen  unless  we  love;  we  cannot  love  unless 
we  take  time.  If  we  do  not  obey  God’s  messages,  He  will  stop 
talking  to  us.  We  must  so  embody  the  dictates  of  this  God  that 
we  follow  them. 
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E.  Raymond  Wilson  gave  us  some  stirring  queries  for  our 
efforts  in  national  and  international  life. 

In  spite  of  new  truths  which  we  discover,  there  seems  to  be 
a continuity  in  God’s  world.  None  of  the  lasting  values  has 
been  lost.  We  need  to  practice  our  Christianity.  We  are  as 
musicians  who  lose  their  effectiveness  without  practice  and 
must  be  trained  in  the  discipline  of  obedience  to  the  conduc- 
tor. So  must  we  be  trained  in  obedience  to  God.  As  Christians 
we  need  to  be  both  a beachhead  and  a bridge  to  reach  those 
who  believe  differently.  Jesus  said  both  that  those  who  are  not 
for  us  are  against  us  and  that  those  who  are  not  against  us  are 
for  us. 

George  Fox  called  for  perfection  in  all  men  and  in  all  of 
each  man.  Friends  at  the  close  of  the  1955  Yearly  Meeting 
sessions  came  to  realize  that  our  work  as  a Society  is  not  near- 
ing completion  but  just  beginning.  Our  commission  is  to 
publish  the  truth  and  bring  men  to  the  Light. 

Books 

RUFUS  M.  JONES.  By  Mary  Hoxie  Jones.  Friends  Home 

Service  Committee,  Friends  House,  Euston  Road,  London, 

N.W.  1,  England.  70  pages.  50  cents;  obtainable  from 

Friends  Book  Store  and  Friends  Central  Bureau,  Phila- 
delphia 

To  condense  into  so  few  pages  the  great  mass  of  fact  and 
comment  which  belong  to  an  account  of  Rufus  M.  Jones  is 
a remarkable  achievement.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy  be- 
cause the  author  is  his  daughter,  Mary  Hoxie  Jones,  who  has 
been  recently  steeped  in  the  enormous  quantities  of  her 
father’s  correspondence  and  looking  freshly  upon  his  amazing 
life. 

English  Friends,  however,  had  asked  for  a brief  essay.  She 
cut  and  polished,  therefore,  revised  and  omitted,  and  produced 
a memoir  which  is  a thing  of  beauty  and  as  full  of  quiet 
liveliness  as  is  the  photograph  of  her  parents  which  serves 
as  frontispiece. 

The  thirteen  brief  chapters  move  from  ancestry  and  child- 
hood, with  prophetic  influences  permeating  the  rugged  farm 
life,  through  education  and  travel,  the  call  to  “the  study  of 
man’s  inner  life  and  the  spiritual  ground  and  foundation  of 
the  universe”;  the  choice  of  teaching  as  a life  work  and  his 
marriage  to  Sallie  Coutant;  the  broadening  of  Quaker  inter- 
ests and  responsibilities  here  and  abroad,  the  sorrowful  deaths 
of  his  wife  and  later  of  their  young  son  and  of  his  dear  friend, 
John  Wilhelm  Rowntree;  the  joy  of  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
B.  Cadbury  and  the  birth  of  their  dear  daughter,  Mary  Hoxie; 
the  years  of  his  teaching  at  Haverford  College,  with  arduous 
labors  of  editing  and  writing  and  preaching;  the  beginnings 
and  growth  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  world 
conferences  of  Friends,  world  travel,  and  quiet  summers  at 
South  China,  Maine. 

The  directing  of  this  little  book  toward  an  English  audience 
has  determined,  in  many  cases,  the  choice  of  material.  Each 
of  us  who  knew  and  loved  Rufus  Jones  will  regret  particular 
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omissions.  But  all  of  us  are  grateful  to  Mary  Hoxie  Jones 
for  having  so  warmly  and  skilfully  evoked  him.  She  has,  more- 
over, added  to  our  recollections  her  poignant  account  of  the 
last  illness  and  of  his  determined  completing  of  the  commit- 
ments in  hand  before  “in  his  sleep,  he  crossed  over  from  the 
world  that  is  seen  to  the  one  which  is  unseen.” 

Elizabeth  Yarnall 


Books  in  Brief 

Here  I Stand.  A Life  of  Martin  Luther.  By  Roland  H. 
Bainton.  The  New  American  Library,  New  York  (Mentor 
Book).  336  pages.  50  cents 

This  definitive  and  most  readable  biography  of  Luther 
gives  a well-rounded  picture  of  the  great  reformer  and  his 
time.  This  unabridged  Mentor  edition  is  a bargain.  The  book 
was  the  winner  of  the  $7,500  Abingdon-Cokesbury  award. 
Many  illustrations. 

The  Daily  Life  of  the  Christian.  By  John  Murray.  Philo- 
sophical Library,  New  York.  126  pages.  $2.50 

Specific  counsel  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  home  life, 
work,  leisure,  parenthood.  The  book’s  price  is  too  high. 

One  Man’s  Vision.  By  L.  E.  Waddilove.  Macmillan,  New 
York.  149  pages.  $2.50 

This  well  illustrated  book  tells  the  story  of  the  Joseph 
Rowntree  Village  Trust  and  its  beneficial  as  well  as  pioneering 
effect  on  the  relationship  between  capital  and  labor.  Of  special 
interest  to  Friends. 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

After  almost  ten  years  of  painstaking  research  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  Bliss  Forbush  has  completed  the  book 
Elias  Hicks:  Quaker  Liberal.  To  be  published  on  March  1, 
1956,  by  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  it  will  con- 
tain 12  illustrations  and  350  pages  of  text.  The  publication 
price  is  expected  to  be  $5.50. 

The  introduction,  written  by  Frederick  B.  Tolies,  reads 
in  part:  “Most  Quakers,  most  students  of  American  religious 
history  know — vaguely  and  inaccurately — only  one  thing 
about  Elias  Hicks:  that  he  somehow  precipitated,  even 
‘caused’  a disastrous  schism  in  the  Society  of  Friends  and  be- 
came the  eponymous  founder  of  the  Hicksite  ‘branch’  of  the 
Society.  Hicks’  relationship  to  that  tragic  chapter  in  Quaker 
history,  now  hopefully  drawing  to  a close,  was  indeed  crucial, 
but  it  was  not  simple.  Never  before  has  it  been  explained  in 
such  fulness,  with  such  richness  of  documentation,  as  Bliss 
Forbush  has  now  explained  it.  If  this  book  were  notable  for 
no  other  reason,  it  would  command  attention  for  its  careful 
examination  into  the  cause  and  course  of  the  ‘separation’  of 
1827-1828. 

"But  Bliss  Forbush  has  put  us  in  an  even  greater  debt:  by 
tapping  a rich  vein  of  hitherto  untouched  source  material, 
he  has  recovered  for  us  a great  human  being,  a refreshing 
personality,  whose  tonic,  bracing  effect  Walt  Whitman  could 
compare  only  to  that  of  a clear,  cold  mountain  stream.  . . .” 
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Lester  Collins,  a member  of  Moorestown  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, N.  J.,  has  been  elected  for  an  eighth  term  as  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Society. 


United  Nations  Week  is  scheduled  for  1955  from  October 
16  to  24,  with  October  24,  tenth  anniversary  of  the  day  the 
U.N.  Charter  came  into  force,  labeled  as  United  Nations 
Day.  A leaflet  outlining  projects  for  churches,  synagogues,  and 
other  organizations  may  be  secured  from  The  Church  Peace 
Union,  170  East  64th  Street,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.  A single 
copy  is  free;  100  copies  are  $1.00. 


The  State  College  Meeting,  Pa.,  has  been  concerned  about 
Young  Friends  entering  Penn  State  University  who  are  re- 
quired to  take  ROTC.  If  they  have  any  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  taking  ROTC,  they  should  begin  preparing  them- 
selves to  claim  exemption  long  before  they  arrive  at  Penn 
State  for  freshman  registration. 

Friends  want  them  to  know,  also,  that  there  are  members 
of  this  Meeting  who  will  be  glad  to  talk  to  these  young  men 
and  advise  them  concerning  the  correct  procedure  to  follow. 
However,  this  Meeting  has  no  way  of  knowing  which  students 
are  Friends  since  it  does  not  receive  the  “religious  preference” 
cards  that  are  filled  out  by  all  students  until  after  the  univer- 
sity registration  date,  which  is  the  time  the  ROTC  enlistment 
occurs.  It  is  then  too  late  to  make  changes  easily. 

State  College  Friends  would  like  to  have  the  names  of  any 
students  known  to  your  Meeting  who  are  entering  Penn  State 
and  might  want  advice  on  this  subject.  Please  send  these 
names  to  Dorothy  H.  Ackerman,  318  South  Atherton  Street, 
State  College,  Pa. 


Recent  enthusiasm  of  a section  of  our  population  for  the 
exploits  of  Davy  Crockett  has  led  Lucy  Griscom  Morgan  to 
recall  an  incident  related  in  her  cousin’s  little  book,  Historical 
Sketch  of  Camden,  by  Howard  M.  Cooper,  privately  printed 
in  1909  and  1931  by  Haddon  Craftsmen. 

“During  1827  the  project  of  a railroad  to  connect  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  began  to  be  talked  of  in  earnest.  Meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  Camden  Academy  [Camden,  N.  J.]  of 
those  favoring  the  enterprise,  preliminary  surveys  made,  and 
such  general  interest  was  excited  as  to  result  in  the  Legisla- 
ture’s granting,  on  February  4,  1830,  the  charter  for  ‘The  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  Railroad  and  Transportation  Company.’  The 
company  was  soon  organized  and  the  road  begun,  and  in 
January  1834,  the  first  train  ran  into  Camden.”  Howard  M. 
Cooper  continues  in  the  next  chapter,  “The  eccentric  Colonel 
David  Crockett,  then  a Representative  in  Congress  from  Ken- 
tucky, stopped  at  Camden  on  his  way  to  Washington.  . . . 
While  there  Crockett  went  with  some  friends  to  a shooting 
match  held  ...  in  full  view  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  (now 
Pennsylvania)  Railroad.  As  he  was  shooting,  the  first  loco- 
motive of  that  road  passed.  Gazing  at  it  in  wonder  he  ex- 
claimed, ‘Hell  in  harness!’  ” 
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The  Speakers’  Bureau  of  the  Friends  Peace  Committee, 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  located  at  1520  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa.,  has  prepared  an  attractive  folder  explain- 
ing the  services  of  the  Bureau.  A remarkably  strong  list  of 
speakers  well  informed  on  domestic  and  foreign  issues  is  given 
in  the  folder.  Meetings,  forums,  First-day  schools,  civic  groups, 
women’s  groups,  schools,  and  similar  organizations  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Speakers’  Bureau.  The  direc- 
tor is  Joseph  R.  Karsner. 


Two  postals,  one  entitled  “Proclaim  Liberty”  and  contain- 
ing two  poems,  the  other  entitled  “Perfect  Love”  and  con- 
taining quotations  from  Gandhi,  are  available  without  charge 
from  the  organization  Promoting  Enduring  Peace,  Inc.  For 
orders  write  to  Jerome  Davis,  489  Ocean  Avenue,  West  Haven, 
Connecticut. 


Sometime  ago  Richard  K.  Ullmann,  English  Friend  and  a 
native  of  Germany,  was  on  a lecture  tour  in  the  United  States 
sponsored  by  the  A.F.S.C.  Richard  Ullmann  feels  a special 
concern  for  the  peace  message  of  Friends,  but  his  general 
impressions  of  American  Quakerism  are  also  of  interest  to  us. 
In  the  August  1955  issue  of  the  Wayfarer  (London) , he  sums  up 
his  article  “Glimpses  of  American  Quakerism”  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks:  ”...  I have  been  asked  on  several  occa- 
sions why  I spoke  so  much  about  God  and  Christ:  would  this 
not  deter  others?  And  were  the  Eastern  religions  not  equally 
good?  Universalism  and  even  agnostic  humanism  seem  more 
acceptable  to  some  of  those  who  attend  Friends  Meetings  than 
Christian  mysticism.  This  outlook  is  also  found,  and  found 
not  infrequently,  among  A.F.S.C.  workers.  No  doubt  their 
attitude  is  partly  a reaction  to  evangelical  orthodoxy,  just  as 
the  critical  hesitation  of  the  latter  regarding  Service  Committee 
work  is  a reaction  to  religious  vagueness.  But  such  vagueness 
is  also  the  result  of  sincere,  though  in  my  opinion  mistaken, 
efforts  to  make  Quakerism  into  a suprafaith  in  which  all  great 
religions  can  meet.  This  kind  of  approach  is  more  common 
along  the  Pacific  coast  where  the  eyes  are  turned  towards  the 
Far  East;  whereas  evangelicalism  prevails  in  the  Middle  West, 
the  areas  most  isolated  from  the  wider  world. 

"As  a matter  of  course  the  peace  testimony  is  upheld  more 
strongly  in  humanist-universalist  Meetings  than  in  evangelical 
Friends  Churches.  One  pastor  in  the  Middle  West,  who  had 
served  as  an  infantryman  during  the  war,  was  overheard  say- 
ing that  smoking  tobacco  was  a worse  sin  than  killing  an 
enemy  soldier:  obviously  he  labors  under  great  emotional 
strain  because  Sunday  by  Sunday  he  has  to  preach  to  a small 
congregation  whose  most  valuable  members  had  suffered  as 
C.O.’s.  Also  in  Meetings  of  different  affiliation  and  usage  I 
found  representatives  of  the  view  that  Quakers  had  little  of 
the  serpent’s  wisdom  if  they  thought  peaceful  coexistence  with 
Communist  countries  was  possible.  There  are  also  many  ‘voca- 
tional pacifists’  who,  like  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
claim  pacifism  to  be  the  vocation  of  only  a few,  such  as  them- 
selves, and  who  therefore  disapprove  of  peace  propaganda. 
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“If  the  picture  of  American  Quakerism  which  I have  tried 
to  draw  seems  confusing  and  confused  to  the  reader,  this  is 
exactly  the  state  in  which  it  has  left  myself.  At  times  I have 
been  overtaken  by  sadness  that  our  Society,  which  should  set 
an  example  of  unity  and  brotherhood,  is  so  much  divided.  But 
in  the  light  of  history  the  American  pattern  is  probably  as 
inevitable  as  the  American  federation  of  48  separate  States. 
Immense  space,  unequal  development  of  the  parts,  and  the 
heterogeneous  background  of  the  people  prevented  that  kind 
of  nice  English  compromise  which  has  sustained  the  pattern  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting.  Indeed,  in  their  very  divisions  there 
may  be  opportunities  for  American  Friends  which  would  not 
open  to  our  better  integrated  English  Quakerism.  The  ardor 
with  which  many  of  our  American  Friends  undertake  their 
service  may  be  due  to  their  sense  of  immediate  danger  and 
urgency,  which  in  itself  is  the  result  of  living  in  a less  inte- 
grated society.” 

Coming  Events 

SEPTEMBER 

9 to  11 — Week  end  for  Young  Friends  at  the  farm  of  Gil- 
bert Kilpack  in  Maryland.  Purpose,  to  share  the  highlights 
of  the  Quaker  Haven  Young  Friends  Conference. 

10 — Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  10:30 
a.m. 

10 —  Westbury  Preparative  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  will  hold  its 
annual  fair  in  the  Friends  Community  Center,  Westbury, 
N.  Y.,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.:  homecooked  foods,  handwork,  garden 
products;  games  provided  for  the  children.  Caroline  J.  Rush- 
more  is  chairman. 

10  and  17 — Fourth  Annual  Teacher  Training  School  spon- 
sored by  the  Religious  Education  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  at  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  10  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m.  Amelia  W.  Swayne,  chairman.  Program:  10  a.m., 
Henry  J.  Cadbury;  worship;  11:45  a.m.,  lunch  at  nearby 
restaurants  (or  bring  your  own);  1:30  p.m.,  age -level  round 
tables,  under  Emily  H.  Phillips,  Doris  Jones,  Rachael  C. 
Gross,  Donald  I.  Sparks,  John  Nicholson,  J.  Barnard  Walton, 
and  Myrtle  G.  McCallin. 

11 —  Quarterly  Meeting  Conference  of  Cain,  Concord,  and 
Western  Quarters  at  Bradford  Meeting,  Sixth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  2:30  p.m.  Address,  James  E.  Bristol 
of  the  A.F.S.C.,  “The  Spiritual  Basis  of  Friends’  Social  Con- 
cerns.” 

11 — Annual  Lecture  of  the  John  Woolman  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation on  the  lawn  of  the  Woolman  Memorial,  99  Branch 
Street,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  3:30  p.m.:  Henry  J.  Cadbury, 
“Whittier’s  Favorite  Saint.”  (In  case  of  rain  the  lecture  will  be 
given  in  the  Friends  Meeting  House,  Garden  and  High  Streets, 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J.) 

11 — D.  Elton  Trueblood  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Community  Religious  Service  at  Longwood  Open  Air 
Theatre,  near  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  8 p.m.  All  welcome. 
This  service  ends  Kennett’s  Centennial  Celebration  activities. 

15 — Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Medford,  N.  J., 
3 p.m. 


17 —  Haverford  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Haverford  Meeting 
House,  Buck  Lane,  Haverford,  Pa.  Worship  and  Ministry,  3 
p.m.;  worship,  4 p.m.,  followed  by  business;  supper,  6 p.m.; 
evening  session,  7 p.m.,  report  by  Friends  recently  returned 
from  Russia,  followed  by  discussion. 

18 —  United  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  two  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meetings  at  Sandy  Spring,  Md.  Meeting  of  Ministry  and 
Counsel,  9:45  a.m.;  devotional  meeting,  11  a.m.;  lunch  for 
all,  12:30  p.m.;  business  meeting  and  conference,  2 p.m., 
addressed  by  Hugh  Moore. 

18 — Peace  Day  at  Shrewsbury  N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting, 
Route  35  and  Sycamore  Avenue.  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.;  public  meeting,  3 p.m.:  Wroe  Alderson,  “Quaker  Visit 
to  Russia.” 

18 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Upper  Providence  Meeting 
House,  Pa.,  3:30  p.m. 

20 — Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  Race  Street  Meeting 
House,  Philadelphia.  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry, 
2:30  p.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  4 p.m.,  followed  by  meeting 
for  business;  supper,  6:30  p.m.,  Friends  Select  School,  $1.00, 
period  of  organization  (if  necessary  to  cancel,  telephone  RI 
6-9150) ; address,  7:30  p.m.,  in  Friends  Select  School  Audi- 
torium, Hugh  W.  Moore  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  “Our  Mission  to  Russia.” 

24 — Program  on  “Social  Trends”  at  Abington  Meeting,  Pa., 
presented  by  the  Social  Order  Committee,  7:30  p.m.,  following 
the  Committee’s  fall  planning  session.  J.  Howard  Branson  will 
discuss  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  development  of  better 
relations  between  labor  and  management.  George  Otto  will 
speak  on  “Social  Trends  in  Housing,”  particularly  in  regard  to 
Concord  Park.  Anyone  who  is  interested  is  invited  to  attend. 

Coining:  Fall  Institute  of  the  Religious  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  at  Westbury,  N.  Y., 
Friends  Center,  Saturday,  October  1.  Teachers  and  parents  are 
welcome.  Theme,  “Growing  into  Worship.”  Morning  session, 
discussion  groups  of  “Worship”  at  various  age  levels.  After- 
noon, workshops  for  varying  interest  groups.  At  8 p.m.,  address 
by  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds,  English  Quaker  author,  “A  Quaker 
Experiment  in  Religious  Education.”  Eloise  Hicks  is  repre- 
senting Westbury  Preparative  Meeting  First-day  School,  and 
Elizabeth  Moger  is  in  charge  of  hospitality.  Registration,  10 
a.m.,  $1.00;  bring  a box  lunch;  supper  and  beverages,  $1.50. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 

BIRTHS 

COOK — On  August  20,  to  Ernest  E.  and  Sarah  C.  Furnas 
Cook,  a son  named  Gary  Alan  Cook.  Gary  has  a brother, 
Milton,  and  the  two  children  have  a long  line  of  Quaker  an- 
cestry on  each  side. 

HONEYMAN— On  July  21,  to  Kenneth  L.  and  Elizabeth 
W.  Honeyman  of  Morrisville,  Pa.,  a daughter  named  Jane 
Linvill  Honeyman.  She  is  a granddaughter  of  Asa  P.  Way 
and  the  late  Jane  L.  Way,  members  of  Lansdowne  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 
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HUNT — On  August  28,  to  Frank  and  Patricia  Dunham 
Hunt  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  a daughter  named  Jenefer  Edmunds 
Hunt.  Both  parents  are  members  of  Media,  Pa.,  Monthly 
Meeting  and  have  recently  served  in  Israel  and  Korea  with 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

ULLRICH — On  August  14,  to  Carl  F.  and  Rebecca 
Thomas  Eves  Ullrich  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a son  named  Carl 
Richard  Ullrich.  The  mother  is  a member  of  Newtown 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  the  maternal  grandparents  are 
William,  3rd,  and  Julia  Eves. 


MARRIAGES 

PEARCE-ZINTL — On  August  13,  in  old  Jordans  Meeting, 
Buckinghamshire,  England,  Erika  Margarethe  Zintl,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Dr.  Ernst  Zintl  of  Marienbad,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  of  Carrie  May  Kurrelmeydr  Zintl  of  Stony  Run  Meeting,  » 
Baltimore,  and  John  James  Pearce,  son  of  Dr.  James  G. 
Pearce  of  Birmingham,  England,  and  the  late  Mona  Rosen- 
hain  Pearce.  The  bride  and  groom  are  members  of  Kingston 
Meeting,  near  London.  After  September  6 they  will  be  at 
home  at  65  Priory  Road,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  England. 

SUPLEE-STANTON— On  August  20,  at  Mullica  Hill 
Meeting  House,  N.  J.,  Judith  Heritage  Stanton,  daughter 
of  Laurence  W.  and  Ruth  Heritage  Stanton  of  Mullica  Hill, 
N.  J.,  and  Charles  LeRoy  Suplee,  Jr.,  son  of  Charles  LeRoy 
and  Irene  Suplee  of  Glassboro,  N.  J.  The  bride  is  a member 
of  Mullica  Hill  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  She  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  J.  Omar  Heritage  and  the  late  Mary  John 
Heritage. 


DEATHS 

ALLEN — On  August  27,  suddenly,  at  a hospital  in  West- 
erly, R.  I.,  Devere  Allen  of  Wilton,  Conn.,  aged  65  years. 
He  was  director  and  editor  of  Worldover  Press,  a news  service 
providing  international  coverage  to  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines since  1933.  In  the  1920’s  he  was  editor  of  The  World 
Tomorrow,  predecessor  of  the  American  pacifist  monthly 
Fellowship.  He  had  served  a year  as  associate  editor  of  The 
Nation.  At  one  time  he  syndicated  a column  “This  Is  Your 
World,”  and  he  was  the  author  of  several  books,  among  which 
was  The  Fight  for  Peace.  In  1936  he  was  Socialist  candidate 
for  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  in  1932  and  1934  Social- 
ist candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  from  Connecticut. 
A well-known  lecturer,  he  was  a member  of  the  summer  school 
staff  of  the  Williamstown  Institute  of  Politics  and  had  served 
as  an  official  in  numerous  organizations. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Marie  Hollister  Allen;  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Hugh  Young  of  Wilton,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Katona  of 
Norwood,  Mass.;  and  several  grandchildren. 

BUGBEE — On  August  7,  at  Williamstown,  N.  J.,  Alice  H. 
Bugbee,  aged  84  years.  She  was  a former  schoolteacher  and 
commissioner  of  deeds  at  Williamstown,  and  a member  of 
Mullica  Hill  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

GARDINER — On  August  11,  at  his  home  in  Mullica  Hill, 
N.  J.,  Joseph  Gardiner,  in  his  97th  year,  husband  of  the  late 
Anna  Peterson  Gardiner.  Surviving  are  a son,  J.  Willard  Gardi- 
ner, Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  Kress, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Hazel  Patrick,  Woodstown,  N.  J.  He 
was  a member  of  Mullica  Hill  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423 
State  Street;  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 


BOULDER,  COLORADO  — Meeting  for 
worship,  10  a.m.  Address  variable;  for 
information  call  Hillcrest  2-3757. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS  — 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CHICAGO,  IIi ILIITOIS  — The  57th  Street 
Meeting  of  all  Friends.  Sunday  worship 
hour,  11a.m.  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Monthly  meeting  (following 
6 p.m.  supper  there)  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA— Friends  Meeting, 
801  Forest  Avenue,  library  entrance. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  each  First-day  in  Highland 
Park  Y.W.C.A.  at  Woodward  and  Winona. 
Visitors  telephone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLINOIS— Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  United  Meeting, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m., 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.  — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144 
South  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
EVergreen  9-4345. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI— Penn  Valley 
Meeting  each  Sunday  at  306  West  39th 
Avenue.  Unprogrammed  worship  at  6 p.m. 
Visiting  Friends  always  welcome.  For  In- 
formation call  JA  1556. 


LANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house,  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y — Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


MANASQUAN,  N.  J.  — First-day  school, 
10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MERION,  PA. — Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship.  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship Sundays,  11  a.m.,  Room  216,  Y.W.C.A., 
1355  Dorchester  Street  West;  telephone 
PL  1920  or  PL  8967. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  — Friends 
meeting  each  Sunday.  For  information 
telephone  WA  5890  or  UP  8245W. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA  — Orange 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, East  Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meet- 
ings, 8 p.m.,  the  second  Fourth-day  of 
each  month. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA — 

Meetings  for  worship. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  10:30  a.m. 

Race  Street  and  12th  Street  held  jointly 
at  20  South  12th  Street,  10:30  a.m. 

Byberry:  Southampton  Road,  one  mile  east 
of  Roosevelt  Boulevard,  11  a.m. 

Chestnut  Hill:  100  East  Mermaid  Lane, 
10:30  a.m. 

Frankford:  meetings  held  jointly  at  Penn 
and  Orthodox  Streets,  11  a.m. 

Germantown:  Coulter  and  Green  Streets 
and  Fair  Hill  held  jointly  at  45  West 
School  Lane,  11  a.m. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  PEA.— Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SHREWSBURY,  HEW  JERSEY— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue, 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS— Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  PL  4-3887. 


AVAILABLE 


UPHOLSTERER — Over  25  years’  experi- 
ence; free  estimates,  Philadelphia  suburbs. 
Thom  Seremba,  215  Felton  Avenue,  Col- 
lingdale,  Pa. 


WANTED 


PHOENIX  ARIZONA— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue. 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA  — Friends  Meeting, 
129  North  Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745 
East  5th  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


TO  BUY : Children’s  Story  Garden — • 
Broomell.  Agnes  Coggeshall,  1515  Cherry 
Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


SCARSDALE,  NEW  YORK— United  meet- 
ing for  worship,  First-days  at  11  a.m., 
Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting,  133  Popham 
Road.  Clerk,  Frances  B.  Compter,  17 
Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


Please  Notify  Us  Three  Weeks  in  Advance  of  Any  Change  of  Address 


Serving  the  Society  of  Friends  for  62 
years,  George  School  offers  personalized  in- 
struction, a basic  grounding  in  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  and  a broad  experience  in 
democratic  living  for  440  boys  and  girls  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve. 

For  further  information,  please  write: 

PRINCIPAL  RICHARD  McFEELY,  Box  350 
George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  — College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

Started  by  Friends  In  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Member  of  

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 

CRETH  & SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 

324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 

YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


LET  US  SOLVE 


TO  BUY — Journal  of  George  Fox,  2 vol- 
umes, 1709.  J.  Beondo,  108-01  101  Ave- 
nue. Richmond  Hill  19,  N.  Y. 


MOVING 

and 

STORAGE 

Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


QUAKER 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 


2501  Germantown  Ave.  BAldwin  9-0400 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  & JOB  STRATEGY 

Want  to  find  the  work  for  which  you  have 
most  aptitude?  Want  to  get  ahead  faster? 
Why  not  explain  your  problem  to  us?  We've 
helped  others  since  1937.  Telephone,  write 
today.  Free  folder  T.  Swarthmore  6-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
546  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 
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PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

BIttenhouse  6-6800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 


O AKWOOD 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

A small  community  which  emphasizes 
sincerity,  simplicity,  and  inner  disci- 
pline in  its  human  relationships. 

GRADES  9 TO  12  INCLUSIVE 
For  additional  information  write 

William  W.  Clark,  Principal 

OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  45  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS' 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Evergreen  6-6028 


Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  call  Mr. 
J.  C.  Wynn  in  the  evening,  MAdison 
3-8069. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


1799- WESTTOWN  SCHOOL-1955 

“The  purpose  of  the  School  today  continues  to  he  fundamentally  the 
same  as  it  was  at  its  founding:  to  give  the  best  possible  education  for 
mind  and  spirit  in  an  environment  which  is  permeated  with  the  Friendly 
attitude  toward  life.”  — Quotation  from  School  Catalogue 


APPLICATIONS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1956 


For  a catalogue  or  further  information,  please  write: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  BOX  1000,  WESTTOWN,  PA. 

FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
live  a creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school— Grades  7-12.  Day  school— Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 

A reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  r Private  hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


DK.  EMMA  G.  HOLLOWAY 


FRIENDS  HOME 
WAYNESVILLE,  OHIO 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 


WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 
WILLIAM  ELLIS  COALE 

225  S.  15th  St. 


I Representatives 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

A twentieth-century 
devotional  classic 
in  attractive 
pocket-size  format 

THE 

Spiritual 

Life 

By  eveLyn 
undeRhiLL 


H ow,  in  the  crowded  hours 
of  modern  life,  can  we 
develop  a technique  of  spir- 
itual living?  From  her 
unrivalled  knowledge  of  de- 
votional literature,  Miss 
Underhill  presents  the  per- 
ennial, great  truths  of  the 
spiritual  life  in  simple  lan- 
guage so  that  this  heart  of 
all  real  religion  can  be  culti- 
vated by  every  interested 
person.  $1.75 


OTHKK  HOOKS  IN  THE  LITTLE 
OOI.I)- JACKETED  SERIES 
OF  DEVOTIONAL  WORKS- 


THE  CLOUD  OF  UNKNOWING, 

Anonymous.  $1.75 
PRAYER  AND  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER, 

Gore.  $1.50 

A GUIDE  TO  TRUE  PEACE,  Fenelon. 
Madame  Guyon  and  Molinos.  $1.50 
A METHOD  OF  PRAYER,  Kelpius.  $1.50 
THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  JACOB 

BOEHME.  $2.25 

THE  SPIRITUAL  MAXIMS  OF  ST. 

FRANCOIS  DE  SALES.  $2.25 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  PRAYERS, 

ed.  Trueblood.  $2.00 
At  your  bookseller 
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In  the  Next  Issue 

THE  consolidation  of  The  Friend  and  Friends  Intelligencer 
has  evoked  most  encouraging  expressions  of  readers’  inter- 
est and  brought  to  the  desks  of  the  editors  of  the  Friends 
Journal  an  increasing  number  of  articles  or  other  contribu- 
tions. We  appreciate  this  growing  sense  of  participation  on 
the  part  of  Friends  and  want  to  assure  them  that  careful  and 
sympathetic  reading  is  given  to  all  contributions  offered  for 
the  columns  of  this  paper,  whether  they  are  newsnotes  of 
more  than  local  interest,  articles,  poems,  letters  to  the  editor, 
or  vital  statistics.  Brevity  is  one  virtue  which  we  appreciate 
in  every  literary  contribution  because  we  suffer  from  a peren- 
nial lack  of  space.  Please  type  manuscripts  doublespaced  and 
on  one  side  only.  If  no  typewriter  is  at  hand,  please  print 
proper  names  and  place  names. 

We  regret  the  disappointment  which  contributors  are 
likely  to  experience  who  request  publication  of  their  material 
“in  the  next  issue.”  Editorial  work  requires  careful  and  bal- 
anced preparation  of  each  issue,  and  the  mere  processing  of 
an  article  for  eventual  publication  (repeated  reading,  cor- 
rection of  typing  errors,  typesetting  by  the  printer,  proof- 
reading, and  measuring  for  the  final  make-up  work)  takes 
more  time  and  labor  than  some  readers  may  realize.  We  ad- 
vise our  contributors  not  to  count  on  publication  in  the  next 
issue  unless  their  contributions  are  brief  notices  for  our  calen- 
dar of  Coming  Events  or  similar  small  items.  Some  larger 
contributions  may  have  to  wait  for  several  weeks  until  they 
can  get  into  our  pages.  When  you  mail  a last-minute  note, 
it  should  be  mailed  early  enough  to  reach  our  office  before 
Monday  morning  at  9:15.  The  mails  are  slow,  and  week-end 
delays  often  prevent  prompt  delivery.  These  explanations  are 
not  meant  to  discourage  potential  contributors;  they  will, 
we  hope,  increase  mutual  understanding  between  the  reading 
public  and  those  Friends  whose  participation  in  various  phases 
of  our  work  is  most  heartening. 

We  have  had  to  discontinue  the  publication  of  the  many 
enthusiastic  congratulations  commenting  upon  the  Friends 
Journal  that  are  still  arriving  at  our  office.  Lack  of  space  and 
our  desire  not  to  “blow  our  own  horn”  too  extensively  are 
the  sole  reasons  for  this  self-imposed  restriction.  Our  thanks 
to  all  correspondents  are  no  less  sincere  and  are  conveyed  in 
this  general  manner  only  because  of  our  inability  to  reply 
individually  to  every  letter  of  this  kind. 

May  we  add  one  final  and  rather  reluctantly  expressed 
apology  to  some  Friends  to  whom  we  have  had  to  return  a 
paper?  Frequently  the  author  of  such  a paper  has  read  it  as 
an  expression  of  his  beliefs  at  a Monthly  or  Quarterly  Meeting 
or  a similar  occasion.  Some  of  his  listeners  are  apt  to  encour- 
age him  to  mail  it  to  the  Friends  Journal  for  publication 
because  it  has  spoken  to  their  condition.  Now  and  then  such 
a document  deserves  to  be  published.  But  frequently  an  article 
of  this  kind  seems  of  a purely  personal  or  local  interest.  We 
know  that  the  author  is  usually  able  to  give  his  own  paper  a 
special  emphasis  when  he  presents  it  to  the  public.  The  tone 
of  his  voice,  a pause  in  the  reading,  a moment  of  genuine 
(Continued  on  page  185) 
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Editorial 

So  Many  Quakers  Everywhere 

WHEN  we  met  at  an  ecumenical  gathering,  the 
gentleman  from  abroad  expressed  justified  pride 
in  the  Church  of  England,  which  he  was  delegated  to 
represent.  But  after  taking  a quick  glance  at  the  badge 
on  our  own  lapel,  he  explained  at  once  that  he,  too, 
had  a good  deal  of  Quaker  background  in  his  family 
and  that,  in  fact,  as  recently  as  some  years  ago  his  wife’s 
mother  had  also  been  a Quaker.  “But,  of  course,”  he 
added  with  an  attractive  air  of  conviction,  “I  want  to 
be  a churchman.  Nevertheless,  if  there  is  something  like 
a flow  of  spiritual  Quaker  blood,  I’m  sure  it’s  in  my 
veins,  too.”  A most  pleasant  elderly  lady  we  recently 
met  took  great  pride  in  being  considered  a Quaker.  “Of 
course,”  she  explained  with  a sweet  smile,  “I  am  not 
officially  a member,  but  I worked  for  many  years  for  the 
A.F.S.C.,  and  you’ll  find  my  name  on  such-and-such  a 
page  of  Mr.  So-and-So’s  autobiography.”  A private  school- 
teacher needed  for  some  purpose  a denominational  affil- 
iation and,  smiling  graciously,  she  asked,  “It  was  all 
right,  wasn’t  it,  when  I wrote  down  ‘Quaker’?  I really 
like  everything  about  them  very  much,  but  I am  not 
really  a member.” 

Untold  numbers  of  Quakers  are  perched  rather  pre- 
cariously on  the  remoter  branches  of  the  same  family 
trees  that  now  grow  faithful  members  of  other  churches. 
There  they  are  being  remembered — oh,  so  well — as  a 
quaint  uncle  or  more  vaguely,  a bonnet-wearing  grand- 
ma, or  some  other  sturdy  ancestor  ranking  now  somewhat 
like  a nonviolent  but  heroic  last  Mohican.  Distant  ru- 
mors have  it  that  they  “married  the  wrong  people,”  that 
they  “were  read  out  of  Meeting,”  or  had  moved  West, 
or  something — “you  know,  I can’t  quite  remember  what 
the  story  was.”  The  unwanted  note  of  near-apology  in 
such  affirmations  suggests  the  analogy  of  a flock  of  noisy 
geese  tracing  their  origin  back  to  a procession  of  aris- 
tocratic swans  silently  gliding  over  the  calm  lakes  of 
time  toward  the  final  waters  of  eternity.  “The  real 
Christian  is  a rare  bird,”  wrote  Martin  Luther,  and  the 
realm  of  the  spirit  knows  neither  swans  nor  geese.  Faith 
always  demands  a new  start,  as  birthright  members  of 
any  church  or  Meeting  are  the  first  to  acknowledge.  To 
those  anxious  to  be  considered  part  of  the  “fall-out” 


Comments 

from  explosive  events  in  Quaker  history,  we  need  only 
say  that  we  sincerely  respect  their  religious  affiliation. 
The  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  (20  South  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa.)  offers  spiritual  hospitality  to  all 
who  cherish  their  church  membership  but  also  want 
to  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  Friends.  We  see  no  need  for 
this  rash  of  compliments  coming  to  us  in  the  guise  of 
ancestral  reminiscences  or  unfounded  claims  of  mem- 
bership. We  are  well  aware  of  our  shortcomings.  We 
also  realize  the  danger  inherent  in  any  too  freely  offered 
admiration.  Quakerism  alone  is  too  small  a river  to 
irrigate  the  parched  deserts  of  modern  life.  It  needs  the 
whole  of  Christianity  to  make  the  visible  and  invisible 
Church  a stream  of  living  waters.  All  church  groups 
are,  or  should  be,  ready  to  include  those  in  their  prayers 
who  are  spiritually  unsheltered  or  harbor  a secret  long- 
ing to  benefit  from  the  faith  and  practice  of  another 
Christian  group.  If  all  of  us  can  make  it  a habit  of 
the  heart  to  receive  and  give,  we  might  perhaps  move 
closer  to  the  precincts  of  the  Kingdom  which  we  were 
promised. 

In  Brief 

On  August  29  a task  force  of  more  than  300  Men- 
nonites  from  the  Lancaster-Berks  Counties  rolled  into 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  to  help  flood  victims  clean  up 
their  homes.  The  men  and  women  collected  debris  and 
mud  in  all  rooms  from  cellars  to  attics  and  scrubbed  the 
homes  so  that  “when  they  leave,  the  house  is  immacu- 
late,” as  a national  Red  Cross  representative  stated. — 
Two  thirds  of  the  3,906  conscientious  objectors  cur- 
rently in  alternative  civilian  service  are  Mennonites  and 
Amish.  The  Brethren  number  343,  Jehovah  Witnesses, 
163:  Friends,  145. — Protestant  publications  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  now  report  a combined  circulation  of 
10,550,342.  The  total  figure  is  still  higher  since  some 
papers  have  not  reported.  The  Protestant  periodical 
with  the  largest  circulation  is  the  Methodist  bimonthly 
The  Upper  Room,  with  a circulation  of  3,000,000.  Our 
readers  will  find  it  advertised  regularly  in  our  pages. — 
Secretary  Dulles  recently  unveiled  an  ancient  New  Tes- 
tament manuscript  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
Yonan  Codex,  believed  to  be  1,600  years  old,  is  the 
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oldest  known  New  Testament  in  Aramaic,  the  language 
spoken  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples. — The  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  announces  that  last  year  indi- 
viduals, foundations,  and  corporations  contributed 
$1,518,000  of  the  $8,692,000  income  available  to  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  a cooperative  agency  of 
30  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Churches  with  a total  mem- 
bership of  35,500,000. — The  producer  of  the  “Martin 


Luther”  film  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Lutheran 
Churches  of  the  United  States  to  prepare  a film  on 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  most  outstanding  Protestant 
composer  of  organ  music.— The  Hymn  Society  of  Amer- 
ica has  announced  a hymn  writing  contest  on  the  theme 
“Our  Citizenship  under  Christ.”  Participants  must  be 
under  30  years  of  age. 


The  Conquest  o f Pride 

By  E.  L.  ALLEN 


OD  forbid  that  I should  glory,  save  in  the  cross 
y T of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  the 
world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I unto  the  world.”  As 
we  read  the  epistles  of  Paul,  we  find  words  like  “pride,” 
“glory,”  “boasting”  scattered  about  on  every  page.  They 
reveal  something  that  was  deep  and  insistent  in  this  man. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  ways  in  which  his  life 
can  be  considered  is  as  the  story  of  how  he  overcame 
the  temptation  to  pride.  The  story  is  worth  retelling, 
because  the  temptation  to  pride  is  one  to  which  most 
of  us  are  exposed,  and  that  with  much  less  reason  than 
in  the  apostle’s  case.  Of  course,  one  of  the  strong  points 
of  this  temptation  is  that  pride  is  not  always  sinful. 
There  is  such  a thing,  for  example,  as  a mother’s  pride 
in  her  child  or  a craftsman’s  in  his  work,  and  these  are 
legitimate. 

His  Pride  in  the  Law 

At  the  beginning  of  the  story  we  see  young  Saul  grow- 
ing up  in  a devout  Jewish  home  in  Tarsus  proud  of  the 
race  to  which  he  belonged  and  of  the  spiritual  heritage 
on  which  he  drew.  At  Tarsus  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  civilization,  but  it  was  vitiated  in  his  eyes  by 
idolatry  and  immorality,  things  he  left  behind  him  the 
moment  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  home.  As  a 
student  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  he  learned  with  awe  that 
the  Law  is  the  light  of  the  world,  that  God  Himself 
studied  it  every  day  as  He  created  the  world  by  it,  and 
the  young  scholar  gloried  in  so  inestimable  a privilege. 
When  he  met  the  Christians,  he  was  incensed  against 
them  because,  whether  they  realized  it  or  not,  this  Jesus 
of  whom  they  spoke  was  taking  the  place  of  the  Law. 
They  were  robbing  Israel  of  its  pride. 

So  he  threw  himself  into  the  work  of  persecution, 
and  it  brought  to  him  a new  pride,  pride  in  his  zeal,  his 
passionate  resolve  to  vindicate  God’s  ancient  revelation 
against  this  upstart  heresy.  But  alas,  the  revolutionary 
event  on  the  Damascus  road  shattered  all  that,  and  what 

E.  L.  Allen,  head  of  the  department  of  divinity  at  King’s  College, 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  England,  is  widely  known  for  his  numerous 
books,  brochures,  and  articles  on  theology. 


had  been  the  occasion  of  pride  became  now  a source  of 
shame.  What  a disgrace,  when  by  the  providence  of 
God  the  hope  of  Israel  had  been  fulfilled  in  his  day, 
that  he  had  sought  to  suppress  it  and  persecuted  its 
bearers!  There  was  only  one  reparation  he  could  make, 
and  he  pledged  himself  there  and  then  to  make  it.  By 
devotion  in  the  service  of  the  Jesus  he  had  persecuted 
he  would  offer  atonement  for  the  maltreatment  of  his 
servants. 

A New  Temptation 

But  a new  temptation  was  waiting  for  him.  He  be- 
gan to  find  immense  satisfaction  in  his  tireless  labors 
as  a missionary,  the  hardships  he  endured  and  the  con- 
verts he  gained.  Were  not  these  evident  signs  of  God’s 
blessing  on  his  work?  When  rivals  appeared,  as  they 
soon  did,  he  contrasted  himself  with  them  and  found 
that  he  gained  by  the  comparison.  He  enumerated  what 
he  had  done  and  suffered.  Who  could  say  that  he  was 
a whit  behind  the  very  chief  of  the  apostles?  Had  they 
traveled  as  far  as  he  had  gone  or  been  imprisoned  as 
often?  What  did  they  know  of  shipwreck  and  being 
tossed  a night  and  a day  on  the  deep?  Were  their  cares 
and  responsibilities  a match  for  his?  Yes,  he  could  change 
his  name,  but  his  nature  was  the  same.  Everything 
seemed  to  provide  sustenance  for  his  pride.  He  was 
ashamed  of  it,  but  could  he  ever  master  it? 

“Was  there  no  deliverance?”  he  will  have  asked  him- 
self. Had  he  surrendered  his  pride  as  Jew  and  Pharisee 
only  to  have  it  take  on  a new  form  for  the  Christian  and 
apostle?  So  he  saw  what  he  must  do.  He  turned  away 
from  all  that  he  had  done  for  Christ  to  what  Christ  had 
done  for  him.  If  he  could  not  slay  his  pride,  at  least 
he  could  direct  it  upon  something  other  than  himself. 
Let  him  be  proud  that  this  is  a world  in  which  the  cross 
was  set  up  and  the  great  renunciation  made,  after  which 
nothing  in  it  could  be  quite  the  same  as  it  was  before. 
As  he  gave  himself  up,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  to 
that  amazing  self-sacrifice,  he  would  live  by  the  pride 
that  is  the  deathblow  to  all  pride. 
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The  words  I have  set  at  the  head  of  this  article  are 
not  an  isolated  sentence;  they  represent  the  goal  Paul 
set  himself  to  attain,  the  one  possibility  he  knew  of  over- 
coming the  pride  that  clung  so  persistently  to  him.  His 
pride,  of  course,  was  still  not  extinct.  When  he  was 
provoked  by  criticism  or  opposition,  it  would  slip  out 
again;  he  would  express  himself  in  language  for  which 
he  afterwards  apologized.  He  knew  that  to  attempt  to 
suppress  it  was  foolish  and  futile,  for  pride  is  not  a city 
to  be  taken  by  frontal  attack.  Its  walls  have  to  be  under- 
mined. But  once  in  the  past  he  had  surrendered  him- 
self to  one  who  set  his  feet  on  the  prizes  for  which  men 
contend  so  eagerly  and  whose  motive  was  love  alone, 
and  he  would  devote  himself  henceforth  to  him. 

Worship  the  Blessed  One 

When  I was  in  Japan  between  the  wars,  I met  there 
one  of  those  rare  souls  whose  humility  and  saintliness 
are  manifest  in  all  they  do.  He  was  the  Buddhist  Tenko 
Nishida,  and  I met  him  in  the  institution  he  had  founded 
a few  miles  out  of  Kyoto.  Though  a Buddhist,  his  in- 
spiration was  in  part  Christian  and  Tolstoyan;  indeed, 
a Japanese  woman,  headmistress  of  a school  in  Osaka, 
told  me  that  she  had  become  a Christian  under  his  in- 
fluence. His  community  was  one  of  nonpossession  and 
nonviolence,  and  its  members  bound  themselves  to  seek 
out  those  tasks  everyone  else  refused  as  too  menial  and 
to  do  them  in  a spirit  of  disinterested  service.  I had  two 
hours  with  him,  and  when  I left,  his  last  words  were 
characteristic  of  the  man.  “Pray  for  me!”  he  said. 

I have  learned  since  that  some  years  later  he  was 
visited  by  a Chinese  monk  from  Formosa,  a young  man 
of  such  outstanding  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  Japan  to  be  trained  for  leader- 
ship. When  he  met  Tenko  Nishida,  he  was  so  over- 
come by  the  spiritual  power  that  radiated  from  him 
that  he  fell  at  his  feet  in  homage.  The  other  raised  him 
up  and  said,  Buddhist  layman  to  Buddhist  monk:  “Do 
not  worship  me,  worship  the  Blessed  One  who  gave  his 
life  on  the  cross  that  we  all  might  be  one.”  When  I met 
that  man,  he  was  in  demand  by  many  from  the  Prime 
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Minister  downward;  he  could  have  had  all  the  publicity 
and  honor  he  cared  for  as  a religious  leader,  but  he 
turned  from  all  this  and  gloried  only  in  the  cross. 

So  the  sovereign  remedy  for  pride  is  to  set  at  the 
center  of  one’s  being  this  supreme  deed  of  self-giving 
and  him  who  did  it.  He  who  dwells  upon  that  ceases 
to  think  highly  of  himself  or,  for  that  matter,  meanly 
of  himself.  He  ceases  to  think  of  himself  at  all;  his  petty 
self  passes  from  his  thoughts.  For  Christ  who  comes 
into  the  world  afresh  in  every  generation  bows  humbly 
beneath  the  burden  of  human  need,  seeking  to  identify 
himself  with  us  where  that  need  is  greatest.  And  to 
worship  him  is  to  receive  the  death  sentence  upon  our 
pride;  to  become  one  with  him  is  to  overleap  the  man- 
made barriers  that  divide  us  from  our  fellows. 


Letter  from  the  Pacific  Coast 

CALIFORNIA  is  a state  subject  to  high  tides  of 
public  emotion,  and  it  is  good  to  be  able  to  report 
that  1955,  in  the  words  of  an  assemblyman,  marked  a 
“turning  of  the  tide”  of  restrictive  legislation.  In  1953, 
seven  bills  of  a supersecurity  type  were  introduced,  and 
all  passed.  In  1955,  nine  out  of  eleven  were  defeated. 
Measures  for  equal  rights  for  minorities  and  against 
capital  punishment,  while  they  had  only  limited  suc- 
cess got  further  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years. 

The  general  lessening  of  tensions  accounts  for  much 
of  this  change,  but  the  informing  and  registering  of 
public  opinion  were  an  important  factor.  In  this  the 
Friends  Committee  on  Legislation,  with  two  vigorous 
offices  in  the  state  and  a very  capable  representative  in 
Sacramento,  played  a leading  part. 

Friends  and  other  religious  groups,  meanwhile,  con- 
tinue to  be  affected  by  security  laws  now  on  the  books. 
Three  Friends  Meetings  owning  property  are  paying  a 
total  of  some  $1,200  in  penalty  taxes  following  refusal 
to  sign  a nondisloyalty  form.  Several  churches  of  various 
denominations  are  in  the  same  situation,  as  are  also  the 
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"K  life  has  been  one  of  great  vicissitude:  mine  has  been  a hidden  path,  hidden  from  every  human  eye. 
I have  had  deep  humiliations  to  pass  through.  1 can  truly  say  1 have  wandered  in  the  wilderness  in  a solitary 
way,  and  found  no  city  to  dwell  in;  and  yet  how  wonderfully  I have  been  sustained.  I have  passed  through  many 
and  great  dangers,  many  ways;  I have  been  tried  with  the  applause  of  the  world,  and  none  knows  how  great  a trial 
that  has  been,  and  the  deep  humiliations  of  it;  and  yet  I fully  believe  it  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  being  made 
much  of  in  religious  society.  There  is  a snare  even  in  religious  unity,  if  we  are  not  on  the  watch.  I have  sometimes 
felt  that  it  was  not  so  dangerous  to  be  made  much  of  in  the  world,  as  by  those  whom  we  think  highly  of  in  our  own 
Society.  The  more  I have  been  made  much  of  by  the  world,  the  more  I have  been  inwardly  humbled.”  She  added, 
“I  could  often  adopt  the  words  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon — ‘When  I have  ascended  before  men,  I have  descended  in 
humiliation  before  God.’” — The  Gurneys  of  Earlham,  by  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  1895 
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two  A.F.S.C.  offices.  Many  religious  bodies,  while  not 
refusing  to  sign  the  form,  have  protested  the  legislation. 

Friends  in  California  are  of  somewhat  differing  mind 
about  this  matter,  some  feeling  that,  while  disliking  the 
law,  they  could  conscientiously  sign  the  form.  Exercise 
over  the  question,  while  resulting  in  general  unanimity 
in  most  instances,  has  been  a considerable  trial  in  at  least 
one  Meeting.  The  law  is  being  tested  in  the  courts,  and 
two  out  of  three  decisions  so  far  have  found  it  discrimi- 
natory and  illegal — perhaps  another  sign  of  the  “turning 
of  the  tide.” 

A good  Friend  belonging  to  one  of  the  older  Meet- 
ings (Berkeley,  to  make  no  mystery  of  it)  gives  this  in- 
teresting statistic,  that  since  1940  the  average  age  of 
members  in  his  Meeting  has  dropped  from  50  to  30 
years.  I wonder  what  a similar  study  would  show  for 
Meetings  over  the  country. 

The  statistic,  I think,  throws  light  on  the  make-up 
of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Young  married  couples,  with 
children  of  nursery  or  early  school  age,  have  been,  shall 
I say,  its  typical  members.  Child  care  is  always  an  im- 
portant project  at  our  gatherings.  Many  of  these  young 
people  were  drawn  to  Friends  at  the  time  of,  and  because 
of,  the  Friends’  support  of  conscientious  objectors  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  its  aftermath.  These  were  the 
years  of  the  coming  into  being  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
— hence  its  youthful  cast,  and  also  the  strong  peace 
testimony  which  it  holds. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is  a gathering  of  a number 
of  older  Meetings  of  varied  backgrounds,  with  some 
recently  formed  groups.  For  several  years,  under  the 
guidance  of  Howard  and  Anna  Brinton,  it  met  as  a 
loosely  organized  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends. 
It  still  keeps  the  Association  name  in  order  to  hold  fel- 
lowship with  individuals  and  groups  unable  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  join  it  formally. 

We  are  a far-flung  community,  with  Meetings  in 
Canada  and  Mexico  (formerly  also  in  Shanghai),  as  well 
as  in  five  Western  states  and  Honolulu.  Thus  uniquely 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is  an  international  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. We  try  to  meet  our  geographical  problem  in  part 
by  shifting  our  meeting  place  from  the  Northwest  to  the 
California  Bay  region,  to  the  Southwest.  This  August 
for  the  first  time  we  met  in  Arizona,  in  fragrant  moun- 
tain pines  just  outside  Prescott. 

It  was  a little  surprising  to  realize  that  this  was  the 
ninth  session  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  the  25th  of  the 
Coast  Association.  Gray  hairs  show  among  our  “young 
married  couples,”  and  suddenly  we  find  an  increase  in 
the  teen-age  group.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is  growing  up. 

Almost  300  Friends  traveled  through  deserts  to  come 
to  Prescott.  University  Meeting  of  Seattle  called  atten- 


tion to  its  22-member  delegation.  Two  representatives 
came  from  Mexico  City,  several  from  Canada. 

We  noted  a gain  of  100  members  over  a year  ago, 
making  a total  membership  of  1,000  adults  and  250 
children.  But  we  estimate  that  our  Meetings  altogether 
care  for  575  children.  We  accepted  one  new  Meeting, 
and  thus  brought  our  total  to  24,  twice  that  of  1947, 
the  year  of  organization.  We  heard  reports  from  a num- 
ber of  other  groups.  We  discussed  the  first  draft  of  a 
membership  section  for  a Discipline. 

We  are  increasingly  concerned  about  how  to  commu- 
nicate religious  faith  and  practice  to  children.  Last  year 
the  Education  Committee,  through  its  chairman,  Lois 
Bailey,  compiled  an  excellent  booklet  on  Resources  for 
Growth  in  Religious  Education,  which  had  wide  use. 
This  year  the  Friends  Bulletin  has  devoted  its  entire 
August  issue  to  “Religious  Education  in  the  Home,” 
made  up  of  the  experiences  of  more  than  30  families. 

Friends  at  Prescott  followed  a historic  pattern  in 
welcoming  visits  from  American  Indians  who  came  from 
three  different  Arizona  tribes.  Five  leaders  of  the  ortho- 
dox wing  of  the  Hopis  spent  several  days  with  us,  and 
we  were  greatly  favored  one  afternoon  by  hearing  from 
them  of  their  religious  beliefs  and  their  concern  for 
peace.  David  M.  used  a chart  to  illustrate  Hopi  religious 
conceptions,  and  Chief  Dan,  the  Sun  chief,  almost  90 
years  old,  told  through  an  interpreter  the  prophetic 
message  of  the  Hopis  for  the  times.  Friends  found  much 
in  which  they  could  feel  unity  with  these  sincere  men. 

On  another  evening  leaders  of  the  Maricopa  Coopera- 
tive Association  told  of  their  efforts  to  develop  a modern 
agricultural  program  on  tribal  lands,  a program  inspired 
in  large  part  by  Jim  Hayes,  field  worker  of  the  A.F.S.C. 
“Things  got  worse  until  Jim  Hayes  came,”  George 
Donahue  told  us,  while  the  new  program  “has  helped 
us  economically,  morally,  and  spiritually.”  Barbara 
Mendez,  a young  schoolteacher  of  the  Papagos,  told  of 
a self-help  program  which  is  developing  new  economic 

methods  on  that  reservation.  _ ,T 
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Faith’s  Answer 

By  Robert  J.  Richardson 

What  is  the  land  whither  beauty  goes 
When  sunset  fades  from  the  mountain  snows? 
Which  way  lies  the  country,  who  can  tell, 
The  region  where  dear,  hushed  echoes  dwell? 

Where  is  the  smile  of  the  perished  lover, 
Gone  like  the  autumn  swallow  and  plover? 
Where  do  the  lost  dream-lilies  nod? 

In  the  sweet  resurrection  fields  of  God! 
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Lucretia  Mott — Quaker  Saint  or  Heretic ? 

By  ALBERT  C.  SCHREINER 


ttT  CONFESS  to  you,  my  friends,  that  I am  a worshiper 
X after  the  way  called  heresy — a believer  after  the 
manner  which  many  call  infidel!”  So  declared  Lucretia 
Mott  in  an  1849  address  to  a group  of  medical  students, 
and  a considerable  number  of  her  fellow  Quakers  were 
quite  ready  to  agree  with  her.  Yet  she  lived  on  to  become 
accepted  in  the  final  years  of  her  life  as  one  of  the  genu- 
ine saints  of  the  Society.  Today  her  name  still  carries 
prestige;  few  of  the  current  crop  of  popular  articles  on 
Quakerism  fail  to  mention  her  as  a prime  example  of  the 
moral  concern  such  a religion  can  produce  in  its  mem- 
bers. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  absorbing  interest 
in  her  life  and  message  among  contemporary  Friends. 
Where,  for  instance,  can  one  find  a recent  biography, 
pamphlet,  or  even  a brief  summation  of  her  basic  philos- 
ophy put  out  by  Friends?  Is  this  the  natural  neglect  that 
time  brings  to  even  the  greatest,  or  does  it  represent  a real 
rejection  on  the  part  of  present-day  Quakerism  of  some 
of  the  religious  convictions  to  which  she  bore  witness? 

While  the  saint  in  any  religion  may  often  push  its 
basic  principles  to  their  limit,  the  heretic,  refusing  to 
recognize  a limit,  brings  into  question  some  premise 
which  the  group  considers  vital  to  its  existence.  To  com- 
plicate matters,  embarrassing  individuals  appear  from 
time  to  time  who  seem  to  fit  both  categories.  Joan  of  Arc 
proved  such  an  individual  for  Catholicism,  both  heretic 
and  saint  by  official  pronouncement.  It  may  be  helpful 
to  consider  whether  Lucretia  Mott  bears  a similar  rela- 
tionship to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Saint? 

The  mild,  fragile  little  face  beneath  its  Quaker  bon- 
net, that  peers  out  at  us  from  one  of  the  photographs 
taken  in  her  old  age,  gives  barely  a clue  to  the  flaming 
spirit  within.  For  this  was  the  period  of  her  sainthood, 
when  admirers  would  reverently  jot  down  her  least  mes- 
sages— even  in  meeting  for  worship;  when  it  was  not 
unusual  for  a passer-by  on  the  street  to  try  to  touch  her 
hand  or  garment  for  a moment  to  brush  off  a little  of  the 
glory.  These  were  the  years  of  belated  praise  for  a life- 
time of  challenge  to  an  amazing  variety  of  injustices 
and  bondages. 

The  range  of  her  concerns  far  exceeded  that  of  Eliza- 
beth Fry;  indeed,  her  very  failure  to  select  may  have 
tended  to  diminish  the  regard  of  posterity.  Abolition, 
pacifism,  the  emancipation  of  woman,  economic  justice, 
penal  reform,  intellectual  freedom — these  were  only  a 
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few  of  the  causes  she  made  her  own.  And  like  so  many 
of  the  saints  of  history,  it  was  not  with  words  and  theory 
so  much  as  with  her  life  itself  that  she  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge. More  than  once  she  risked  martyrdom  at  the 
hands  of  angry  anti-Abolitionist  mobs.  She  elected  against 
all  prudence  to  visit  the  South  to  preach  against  slavery, 
and  as  an  operator  in  the  underground  railroad,  she 
assisted  in  one  daring  escape  after  another. 

Perhaps  no  single  action  of  hers  so  stirred  the  imagi- 
nation of  her  contemporaries  as  her  behavior  at  the  trial 
of  Daniel  Dangerfield,  charged  with  being  a fugitive 
slave.  Throughout  the  trial,  lasting  several  days  and  a 
night,  Lucretia  sat  close  beside  the  prisoner,  silent,  but 
with  such  an  intensity  of  protest  expressed  in  that  silence 
that  she  seemed  to  the  spectators  to  have  become  an  in- 
carnation of  justice.  The  chief  counsel  of  the  claimant 
found  her  presence  so  unnerving  that  he  asked  permis- 
sion to  have  her  seat  removed  to  another  part  of  the 
court.  A Philadelphia  minister,  reporting  the  incident 
in  a sermon  to  his  congregation,  remarked  that  as  he 
looked  upon  her  he  “felt  that  Christ  was  there;  that  no 
visible  halo  of  sanctity  was  needed  to  distinguish  that 
simple  act  of  humanity,  done  under  such  circumstances 
as  an  act  preeminently  Christian,  profoundly  sacred,  in- 
effably religious.” 

Less  eloquent  but  more  penetrating  was  a close 
friend’s  summation,  “In  no  question  which  the  moral 
law  can  arbitrate,  and  under  no  circumstances  where 
principle  is  at  stake,  is  she  heard  to  ask,  ‘What  is  ex- 
pedient?,’ ‘What  is  policy?’  or  ‘What  will  people  think?’ 
but  ‘What  is  right?’  ” Many  years  later  at  her  funeral, 
the  principal  speaker  managed  to  capture  the  full  meas- 
ure of  her  saintliness.  “Our  beloved  friend,  whose  re- 
mains we  are  about  to  consign  to  the  common  wardrobe 
of  earth,  has  touched  more  human  souls  than  perhaps 
any  other  woman  that  ever  lived.”  Such  a woman  might 
well  have  taken  her  place  beside  Fox  and  Woolman  in 
the  hearts  of  Friends  if  (and  the  if  is  significant)  this 
encompassing  humanity  had  been  the  only  message  of 
Lucretia  Mott. 

Heretic? 

It  must  be  faced,  however,  that  even  those  who  were 
so  lavish  in  their  praise  of  her  performance  knew  very 
little  about  the  personal  religious  convictions  undergird- 
ing it,  convictions  so  unorthodox  that  many  Friends  were 
inclined  to  regard  her  as  the  devil’s  disciple.  Starting  out 
conventionally  enough,  her  beliefs  developed  from  early 
womanhood  onward  in  a consistent,  unswerving  path 
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away  from  Christian  orthodoxy.  She  became  a fervent 
supporter  of  Hick’s  teaching,  and  under  its  influence 
soon  outstripped  the  master.  Once  convinced  that  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  proceeded  from  human  imagination 
rather  than  from  any  fact  in  history,  she  spoke  out  boldly 
to  the  concern.  She  frequently  occupied  the  pulpit  in 
Unitarian  churches,  and  the  Free  Religious  Association 
remained  a consuming  interest  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

A lifelong  student  of  the  Bible,  she  came  to  apply  to 
it  the  same  standards  of  criticism  she  used  in  examining 
any  other  book,  going  so  far  as  to  castigate  some  of  its 
passages  as  positive  evil  and  wondering  openly  whether 
it  was  a suitable  guide  for  the  young. 

She  declared  that  truth  and  revelation  were  to  be  dis- 
covered in  all  religions.  The  Great  Spirit  of  the  Indians, 
the  Catholic  concept  of  the  Madonna,  Brahma  of  Hindu- 
ism, and  the  Quaker’s  Inward  Light  were  all  one  in  her 
opinion;  the  world  would  only  find  peace  and  redemp- 
tion when  it  realized  that  truth.  Debating  with  herself 
whether  God  was  personal  or  not,  she  decided  that  her 
own  limited  knowledge  made  it  impossible  to  ascertain 
this.  She  held,  nevertheless,  that  the  creation  of  an 
image  of  God,  even  in  one’s  own  thoughts,  bordered  on 
idolatry. 

So  positive  whenever  it  was  a question  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, she  considered  whole  areas  of  religious  belief  to  be 
pure  speculation,  the  concept  of  immortality  among 
them.  Heaven  and  hell  were  inward  states,  not  locations. 
The  miraculous  she  rejected  completely,  using  the  word 
superstition  to  include  this  as  well  as  any  other  uncriti- 
cal acceptance  of  scriptural  tradition  or  psychic  phenom- 
ena. She  referred  to  many  an  evil  as  springing  from  a 
superstitious  rather  than  from  a rational  nature,  and 
noted  when  recommending  Woolman’s  Journal  to  a 
friend  that  she  could  not  defend  “the  visionary  part  and 
ever  thought  the  ^arly  Quakers  too  superstitious.” 

The  words  visionary  and  superstitious  were  thus 
coupled  together  and  contrasted  with  rational,  which 
elsewhere  was  made  synonymous  with  truth.  This  comes 
close  to  the  heart  of  her  heresy,  for  it  seems  at  times  to 
involve  a rejection  of  the  mystical  hypothesis  itself.  The 
expression  “the  Light  Within”  was  often  upon  her  lips, 
but  analysis  reveals  that  “Divine  Light  of  Reason”  was 
more  nearly  what  she  meant  by  it.  While  she  never  spe- 
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cifically  rejected  intuition  as  a source  of  truth,  over  and 
again  she  held  reason  to  be  man’s  light  and  glory  and 
chief  instrument  for  perceiving  truth.  Truth  could  be 
attained  only  when  man  used  his  reason  to  pierce  through 
the  accumulation  of  myth,  dogma,  and  wishful  thinking 
that  each  generation  has  inherited  from  the  past.  “I  hold 
that  scepticism  is  a religious  duty.  Men  should  question 
their  theology  and  doubt  more  in  order  that  they  might 
believe  more.” 

Yet  her  rationalism  was  not  agnostic  since  she  doubted 
always  in  order  to  replace  less  adequate  with  more  ade- 
quate belief.  And  it  was  certainly  not  coldly  logical.  She 
spoke  out  for  freedom  to  doubt  with  the  same  passion 
she  brought  to  the  struggle  against  slavery.  “How  can  I 
follow  the  light  of  God  without  a free,  fearless,  single- 
minded  use  of  the  power  He  gives  me?  ...  I desire  to 
escape  the  narrow  walls  of  a particular  church  and  to 
live  under  the  open  sky,  in  the  broad  light,  looking  far 
and  wide,  seeing  with  my  own  eyes,  hearing  with  my  own 
ears,  and  following  truth  meekly  but  resolutely,  however 
arduous  or  solitary  may  be  the  path  in  which  she  leads!” 

Or  Both ? 

Saint  or  heretic — or  both?  All  Friends  can  warm  to 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  her  compassion  and  love  of 
freedom.  The  ultimate  regard  of  the  Society  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  whether  the  visionary  or  rational  aspect 
of  the  spirit  is  exalted.  The  past  decade  has  seen  an  in- 
creasing return  to  the  prophetic  mysticism  of  early 
Quakerism,  but  the  story  is  not  yet  finished. 

Meanwhile  Lucretia  Mott  will  continue  to  be  a source 
of  inspiration  and  secret  comfort  to  those  members  who 
cannot  go  all  the  way  of  mysticism.  For  she  came  to  her 
fruition  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  all  the  days  of  her 
life  remained  a devoted,  integral  part  of  it  even  though 
no  more  than  an  enthusiastic  minority  shared  her  beliefs 
in  their  entirety.  She  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  body  of  Friends  may  find  its  strength  and  meaning 
within  certain  limits  of  speculation — perhaps  those  limits 
defined  by  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition — the  few  will 
always  strain  at  the  bounds.  Whether  they  will  break 
out  of  the  Society  or  revitalize  it  with  their  very  heresy 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  all  members  to  perceive  that 
saint  and  heretic  may  not  be  as  far  apart  as  they  seem. 
In  Lucretia  Mott  they  came  very  close  to  being  one. 


person^  „ . fundamental  chmge  in  our  sooia,  and  _V  system.  TVs, 
however,  does  not  absolve  us  from  our  immediate  duty.  We  are  called  to  live  as  citizens  of  the  new 
world  while  still  in  the  old.  We  recognize  the  difficulty  of  such  a task,  and  that  for  its  achievement  our  indi- 
vidual lives  and  corporate  fellowship  must  be  founded  deep  in  unity  with  God.  Quakerism  for  us  means  just 
that  God-conscious  life,  and  we  desire  to  pass  on  to  others  the  vision  we  have  seen.— Minute  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Young  Friends,  held  at  Jordans,  1920 
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In  the  Next  Issue 

(Continued  from  page  118) 

enthusiasm,  these  and  other  features  are  part  of  a good  oral 
rendering.  But  they  will  be  absent  in  a printed  message,  and 
to  those  reading  it  the  impact  of  the  writer’s  personality  is 
missing.  This  fact  accounts  for  some  of  the  rejections  of  papers 
on  which  the  author  has  often  expended  sincere  effort.  May 
the  thought  console  him  that  the  printed  word  is  hardly  ever 
as  effective  as  the  spoken  message  usually  is.  It  can  never 
measure  up  to  the  personal  testimony  that  kindles  enthusiasm 
in  the  hearts  of  others  at  those  moments  when  eternity  and 
time  meet  in  the  search  for  divine  truth  and  the  fellowship 
of  like-minded  seekers. 

Our  London  Letter 

August  28,  1955 

IN  the  last  issue  of  the  Friends  Intelligencer  (June  25, 
1955)  I was  interested  to  find  a definition  of  “testi- 
monies” used  in  the  Quaker  sense.  A study  group  to 
which  I belong  recently  discussed  what  were  likely  to 
have  been  the  main  testimonies  if  Quakerism  had  arisen 
today.  So  lively  were  the  points  of  view  that  we  are  to 
continue  the  subject  at  a further  meeting.  In  general 
we  agreed  with  Howard  Brinton’s  interpretation  which 
the  Friends  Intelligencer  quoted.  The  major  testimonies, 
according  to  him,  were  positive  qualities:  harmony, 
simplicity,  community,  equality.  Some  of  our  group  felt 
that  these  general  principles  were  a sufficient  guide  in 
themselves  and  that  when  Friends  became  too  explicit 
about  their  application  the  spirit  tended  to  become 
entrammeled  in  a fossilized  form.  While  agreeing  that 
a constant  return  to  basic  principles  was  essential,  some 
of  us  felt,  nevertheless,  that  Friends  as  a community 
were  helped  when  each  generation  specifically  applied 
these  basic  principles  to  its  own  set  of  circumstances. 
The  young  conscientious  objector,  for  instance,  surely 
draws  strength  from  the  fact  that  Friends  today  as  a 
whole  oppose  conscription,  even  though  they  see  it  as 
only  one  symptom  of  the  evil  which  gives  rise  to  war. 

The  mention  of  conscientious  objectors  brings  me  to 
an  encounter  which  I had  today  with  one  who  comes 
from  a non-Quaker  background.  As  I happened  to  be 
in  my  home  town,  Hitchin,  and  knew  that  an  exhibition 
of  water  colors  by  Samuel  Lucas,  Senior,  a Quaker 
painter,  was  being  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  I went  along. 
As  today  is  Sunday,  I had  little  hope  of  being  admitted 
but,  to  my  surprise,  found  the  doors  open.  When  I 
reached  the  exhibition  room,  I realized  that  it  was  not 
open  for  the  purpose  of  showing  pictures.  Through  the 
open  door  came  the  singing  of  a hymn  followed  by  a 
prayer,  and  soon  a meeting  of  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  came 
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to  an  end.  When  I slipped  into  the  room,  among  the 
groups  of  friendly  people  who  were  chatting  much  as 
Friends  do  after  a meeting  for  worship,  I was  warmly 
welcomed,  and  I felt  slightly  embarrassed  in  explaining 
that  it  was  the  pictures  and  not  the  meeting  which  had 
brought  me.  However,  the  Witnesses  courteously  made 
way  for  me  to  see  the  exhibition,  to  which,  as  a whole, 
they  seemed  indifferent.  One  fresh-faced  young  man  was 
studying  the  pictures,  however,  and  told  me  that  he  had 
completed  two  years  at  a college  of  art.  When  I asked 
him  what  he  would  do  next,  he  said  that  he  was  awaiting 
his  tribunal.  I felt  sorry  for  him,  for  the  majority  of 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses  in  this  country  fail  to  convince  their 
tribunals  of  the  genuineness  of  their  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  bearing  arms,  and  many  of  them  serve  prison 
sentences.  Although  I cannot  accept  their  interpretation 
of  God’s  will,  I admire  the  stand  which  such  boys  as 
this  one  are  making  as  they  follow  their  convictions; 
and  so  I wished  him  well. 

To  return  to  our  painter,  Samuel  Lucas  lived  from 
1805  to  1870.  He  was  the  son  of  a Hitchin  Quaker 
brewer.  True  to  the  Quaker  testimonies  (fossilized?)  of 
his  day,  his  father  refused  to  allow  him  to  have  drawing 
lessons,  and  it  was  only  as  a hobby  that  he  was  able  to 
express  his  talent  for  painting.  Nevertheless,  he  won 
recognition,  exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  some 
of  his  paintings  and  drawings  have  now  found  a place 
in  the  British  Museum.  His  water  colors,  mainly  of 
Hitchin  or  of  landscapes  in  the  neighborhood,  are  sub- 
dued in  coloring;  and  even  when  he  painted  a storm, 
the  whole  effect  was  restrained  in  spite  of  his  powers  of 
observation  and  attention  to  detail.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that,  though  he  showed  delicacy  in  the  variation 
of  the  shades  he  used,  generations  of  Quaker  grey  had 
dimmed  his  eye  for  bright  color.  I have  even  read 
somewhere  that  the  percentage  of  color-blindness  among 
Quakers  is  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  population,  the 
inference  being  that  their  sense  of  color  had  atrophied 
from  disuse!  Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  Samuel  Lucas 
has  left  us  many  a pleasant  reminder  of  our  pleasant, 
domesticated  countryside,  of  which  we  in  Hitchin  can 
be  proud. 

The  Quaker  painter  glorified  and  interpreted  God 
through  his  art.  Perhaps  a more  common  way  for  Friends 
is  through  the  spoken  word.  At  meeting  the  other  day 
a young  woman  spoke  I thought  most  helpfully,  about 
suffering.  She  told  me  later  that  she  had  joined  Friends 
fairly  recently,  having  been  interested  in  them  for  some 
time  but  only  brought  to  the  point  of  inquiring  into 
their  beliefs  and  mode  of  worship  after  hearing  a meet- 
ing for  worship  being  broadcast.  Some  weeks  ago  Friends 
in  Cardiff,  Wales,  undertook  such  a broadcast,  the  third 
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unprogrammed  Quaker  meeting  to  be  heard  on  the  air 
in  this  country.  I for  one  was  glad  that  they  gathered 
for  it,  not  in  a studio,  but  in  their  meeting  house,  where 
the  hum  of  passing  traffic  emphasized,  as  one  listener 
put  it,  “the  connection  between  the  meeting  and  the  life 
of  the  world.”  As  on  the  two  previous  occasions,  a num- 
ber of  listeners  wrote  afterwards  to  Friends  House  for 
further  information  about  Friends.  If  any  of  these  in- 
quirers was  of  the  caliber  of  the  young  woman  who 
spoke  at  meeting,  the  broadcast  was  well  worth  while. 

Joan  Hewitt 

Henry  T.  Gillett:  A Personal  Tribute 

THE  recent  death  of  Henry  T.  Gillett  of  Oxford,  England, 
brings  both  sadness  for  his  passing  and  rejoicing  for  the 
great  life  that  he  lived  in  our  midst.  With  his  American  wife, 
Lucy  Bancroft  Gillett,  who  was  a graduate  of  Swarthmore 
College,  he  was  often  in  this  country,  and  more  than  one 
Friend  owes  his  spiritual  quickening  to  Henry  Gillett’s  min- 
istry and  to  his  willingness  to  take  time  to  talk  things  through. 

As  a young  physician  in  Oxford  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  Henry  Gillett  soon  became  known  and  trusted  by 
many  of  the  university  dons  and  their  families,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  his  gift  not  only  as  an  able  physician  but  as  a 
penetrating  counselor  on  personal  affairs  was  recognized  and 
sought  out.  He  published  a book  on  Vaccine  Therapy  in  1934 
that  was  the  result  of  many  years  of  experiment  and  research. 

He  had  a genius  for  friendship,  and  after  his  marriage 
in  1908,  the  Gillett  home  was  always  at  the  disposal  of  stu- 
dents and  of  Meeting  inquirers  and  members.  I remember 
that  it  was  at  the  Gillett  home  on  Banbury  Road  that  I first 
met  Neave  Brayshaw.  It  was  the  Gilletts,  ably  assisted  by 
Henry’s  cousin  Arthur  Gillett,  who  fathered  and  mothered 
the  Oxford  Friends  Meeting  in  its  early  struggling  days,  when 
a handful  of  people  gathered  in  a procession  of  rented  rooms 
for  the  meeting  for  worship.  In  the  twenties  and  thirties  I 
remember  that  it  was  held  in  rented  premises  on  an  alleyway 
off  High  Street.  It  was  the  Gilletts  who  shepherded  it  to  its 
own  quarters  on  St.  Giles  Street  after  long  negotiations,  and 
there  it  overflowed  until  two  meetings  had  to  be  held  to  pack 
in  all  who  came.  Finally,  it  was  the  Gilletts  who  did  so  much 
to  make  possible  the  handsome  new  meeting  house  that  has 
just  been  completed  in  the  garden  of  the  same  quarters. 

When  people  ask  why  Friends  Meetings  do  not  grow,  the 
answer  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  some  couple 
like  the  Gilletts  who  will  put  all  that  they  have  and  all  their 
love  and  energy  and  hospitality  and  concern  behind  it  and 
behind  every  person  who  sets  foot  in  it.  Feeling  the  need 
still  further  for  a place  where  retreats  and  conferences  could 
be  held  that  would  be  within  the  reach  of  Oxford,  it  was  the 
Gilletts  who  dreamed  of  Charney  Manor  and  then  helped  to 
find  it  and  to  make  it  the  Society’s.  More  recently  the  Gilletts 
found  a need  at  Pendle  Hill  for  a senior  staff  member  who 
might  be  a leading  British  Friend  or  a Quaker  scholar  from 
some  other  area  who  could  share  his  or  her  best  insights  with 
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the  students  and  the  community,  and  they  helped  Pendle  Hill 
to  meet  this  need. 

Henry  Gillett  was  a trusted  member  of  the  City  Council 
at  Oxford  for  27  years  and  served  as  councilor,  as  alderman, 
and  for  one  term  as  mayor.  During  this  time  he  was  for  a 
period  the  chairman  of  the  Slum  Clearance  Committee  and 
helped  plan  and  build  a considerable  municipal  housing  de- 
velopment. He  was  the  moving  spirit  who  stirred  and  steeled 
the  city  to  acquire  the  ownership  and  to  inaugurate  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  its  own  electric  plant  against  the  stiffest 
of  inspired  opposition,  who  carried  the  matter  to  the  House 
of  Lords. 

One  who  knew  and  loved  him  attributed  much  of  the 
effectiveness  in  his  career  to  “a  persistent  patience  in  working 
at  finding  the  heart  of  the  matter.  I have  seen  him  tackle  a 
problem  . . . worrying  at  it  like  a dog  at  a bone  until  he  had 
found  the  heart  of  the  matter.”  This  obstinate  persistence  on 
his  part  made  him  a person  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any 
company. 

I personally  have  so  much  to  thank  him  for.  He  was  the 
first  Quaker  I ever  knew  and  the  one  who  opened  the  life  of 
the  Society  to  me.  He  did  it  all  so  innocently  and  lovingly. 
He  was  my  medical  doctor  at  Oxford  when  I was  a student, 
and  in  the  course  of  a visit  to  him,  we  got  talking  of  the  Ox- 
ford Group  Movement  as  Moral  Rearmament  was  then  spoken 
of.  He  asked  me  to  come  along  in  the  course  of  the  week  and 
take  a walk  with  him  to  talk  more  of  this  movement  and  its 
character,  which  he  had  some  strong  and  well  founded  reser- 
vations about.  It  was  not  long  before  I was  often  a guest  in 
his  home  and  was  being  given  books  to  read  and  invited  in 
to  dine  with  people  whom  I could  only  admire. 

In  1936,  Henry  Gillett  came  over  on  a Quaker  mission  to 
U.S.A.  and  travelled  about  among  Young  Friends.  Elmore  and 
Beth  Jackson  will  never  forget  the  retreat  we  had  at  Elizabeth 
Chace’s  home  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  Henry’s  persuasive 
and  clear  message  touched  us  all.  Arthur  Mekeel  will  remem- 
ber what  the  meetings  with  Henry  Gillett  at  Radnor  Meeting, 
Pa.,  did  to  kindle  a historical  Quaker  connection  into  a living 
faith. 

When  a year  later  I was  concerned  to  gather  a little  Quaker 
mission  to  visit  Scandinavia,  Henry  Gillett  readily  agreed  to 
go,  together  with  young  Jonathan  Steere,  Albert  Linton,  Jr., 
and  Paul  Braisted.  It  was  Henry  Gillett’s  administration  of 
the  new  sulpha  drug  that  may  well  have  saved  young  Jona- 
than Steere’s  life  in  the  tough  bout  with  pneumonia  that  he 
faced  in  Copenhagen  on  this  journey.  During  that  summer  he 
made  the  long  journey  that  included  a particular  trip  into 
Germany  with  Corder  Catchpool  and  me,  visiting  some  of 
the  Nazi  leaders  of  that  period  and  spending  nights  with  some 
of  Germany’s  writers,  who  confided  in  us  their  distrust  and 
their  fears  of  the  future,  which  were  more  than  fulfilled;  and 
although  he  was  already  in  his  middle  60’s,  he  was  the  liveliest 
member  of  the  company.  I can  still  remember  as  freshly  as 
though  it  were  yesterday  a meeting  for  worship  in  the  living 
room  of  Selma  Rikberg  in  Helsinki,  Finland,  that  summer, 
when  we  had  an  experience  of  the  outpouring  of  spiritual 
power  that  was  overwhelming,  and  of  how  like  an  angel 
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Henry  ministered  that  night.  We  had  all  been  reluctant  to  go 
on  to  Finland,  and  Henry  felt  he  should  be  returning  to 
England.  But  it  seemed  right  to  go,  and  he  went,  and  out  of 
that  first  visit  our  subsequent  Quaker  service  in  Finland  has 
so  largely  grown. 

Fifteen  years  later,  when  the  little  group  of  Quakers  in 
the  Central  African  Federation  at  Salisbury  hopefully  wanted 
to  purchase  land  on  which  to  build  a meeting  house  someday, 
a word  to  Henry  Gillett  about  their  promise  and  their  dedica- 
tion was  enough  to  send  him  looking  into  the  matter  with 
great  care  and  gathering  several  others  to  join  with  him  in 
raising  a sum  sufficient  to  secure  the  land.  As  we  sat  with  him 
in  his  bedroom  two  months  ago  in  Oxford  and  told  him  of 
this  Salisbury  group,  his  eyes  shown,  and  his  characteristic 
“That’s  it.  That’s  what  we  need”  was  often  on  his  lips. 

But  my  experience  was  not  unique.  It  was  the  same  with 
others.  In  the  middle  1920’s,  when  Emma  Noble  felt  the  burn- 
ing concern  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  neglected  and 
forlorn  unemployed  coal  miners  in  Wales,  it  was  Henry  Gillett 
who  stood  back  of  her  in  each  step  of  the  work,  who  enlisted 
others  to  join  in  it,  and  stayed  with  the  Rhondda  Valley  Hos- 
tel and  Settlement  that  grew  out  of  it  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  recent  book  written  when  he  was  80,  The  Spiritual 
Basis  of  Democracy,  insists  upon  the  personal  responsibility 
of  the  citizens  of  a sensitive  democracy,  and  his  life  mirrored 
his  words.  When,  in  the  middle  thirties,  Corder  Catchpool 
received  scant  encouragement  from  any  official  quarter  for 
his  concern  to  visit  Nazi  prisoners  in  the  jails  of  Lithuania 
who  were  alleged  to  be  suffering  from  grave  maltreatment,  it 
was  Henry  Gillett  and  a little  company  who  met  and  waited 
and  confirmed  and  supported  Corder’s  concern.  When  a So- 
ciety has  members  of  this  kind  of  tender  conscience  who  make 
up  its  membership  and  who  are  ready  to  stand  back  of  those 
of  tested  concern,  there  will  be  more  willingness  to  venture, 
even  outside  the  auspices  of  our  institutional  agencies,  that 
will  be  a blessing  to  all. 

As  much  at  home  in  America  as  Henry  Gillett  always  was, 
his  British  speech  and  habits  were  not  appreciably  altered, 
and  there  were  many  stories  both  apocryphal  and  true  about 
this  point  which  he  enjoyed  as  much  as  his  American  friends 
who  told  them.  One  of  them  refers  to  his  British  speech,  which 
he  assumed  to  be  universal.  On  a trip  into  Georgia  with  his 
American  wife  Lucy,  he  needed  a monkeywrench  to  make  some 
minor  repair  on  the  car  and  stopped  at  a hardware  store  to  buy 
one.  He  asked  for  an  “adjustable  spanner,”  and  after  repeating 
the  request  to  the  stupified  hardware  man  behind  the  counter, 
Henry  could  hold  in  no  longer  and  is  said  to  have  burst  out 
with  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  call  yourself  an  iron- 
monger and  you  haven’t  even  got  an  adjustable  spanner?”  A 
true  story  that  Albert  Linton,  Jr.,  and  I have  often  laughed 
about  was  his  British  habit  of  setting  out  his  boots  each  night 
in  order  to  be  shined.  At  Marta  Jacobowsky’s  where  we  were 
staying  in  Stockholm,  there  was  no  servant  except  for  a period 
during  the  day;  so  Bert  and  I took  them  in  each  night  we 
were  there,  shined  them  up  with  a kit  we  had  with  us,  and 
put  them  back  in  place,  and  there  was  never  a hint  but  what 
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this  had  happened  in  the  course  of  nature  as  older  British 
habits  assumed. 

But  in  his  habits  of  thought  and  of  facing  up  to  the  inno- 
vations in  the  world  of  our  time,  there  was  no  lack  of  flex- 
ibility on  his  part.  In  all  that  he  did  and  said  were  a perennial 
freshness  and  a faith  that  our  beloved  Society  must  be  en- 
couraged at  its  growing  edge,  that  it  must  be  pushing  back 
new  frontiers,  that  it  must  be  reaching  the  people  waiting  to 
be  gathered,  that  it  must  stop  bailing  out  the  old  boat  and 
build  a new  fleet.  And  those  of  us  who  knew  him  can  never 
be  the  same  for  having  felt  the  warmth  of  his  encouragement 

and  the  example  of  his  life.  _ 

Douglas  V.  Steere 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation  is  to  be  held  from  October  28  to  November  3 at 
Camp  Miami,  Germantown,  Ohio,  about  25  miles  equidistant 
from  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  Wilmington,  Ohio.  Those  at- 
tending the  Committee  meetings  will  be  housed  in  buildings 
that  once  housed  a military  academy.  Among  those  from 
abroad  who  will  be  in  attendance  are  Yukio  Irie  and  Paul 
Sekiya  of  Japan  Yearly  Meeting,  Elsa  Cedergren  of  Sweden 
Yearly  Meeting,  Ilse  Schwersensky  of  Germany  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  Thomas  Lung’aho  of  East  Africa  Yearly  Meeting. 

Ranjit  M.  Chetsingh,  secretary  of  the  F.W.C.C.,  arrived  in 
the  U.S.A.  the  middle  of  August  and  has  been  paying  a round 
of  visits  in  the  Middle  West  and  on  the  West  Coast.  He  will 
be  in  the  United  States  until  the  middle  of  November. 


Roberta  Selleck,  a member  of  Cambridge  Meeting,  Mass., 
after  three  years  of  studying  and  teaching  in  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land, is  returning  to  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  September. 


Dr.  Robert  A.  Clark  has  assumed  his  duties  as  clinical 
director  at  Friends  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  In  addition  to 
heading  up  all  the  Hospital’s  clinical  activities,  Dr.  Clark  will 
serve  as  chief  of  the  Out  Patient  Department  and  director  of 
the  Training  Program  for  Resident  Physicians. 

Friends  Hospital,  located  in  the  Frankford  section  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  founded  in  1813  and  became  the  first  private 
institution  in  America  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 

Dr.  Clark  has  been  director  of  the  Mental  Health  Clinic  at 
Western  Psychiatric  Institute  in  Pittsburgh.  He  was  also  asso- 
ciate professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Medicine.  A graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1934,  he  was  certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry 
in  1941.  He  is  the  author  of  many  papers  and  one  short  book 
entitled  Six  Talks  on  Jung’s  Psychology.  In  1948-49  he  en- 
joyed the  extraordinary  privilege  of  studying  under  Dr.  Carl 
Jung  at  the  Institute  for  Analytical  Psychology  in  Zurich. 

Dr.  Clark  lives  on  the  Hospital’s  grounds  with  his  wife  and 
their  three  children.  He  is  a member  of  Pittsburgh  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa.,  and  has  served  as  that  Meeting’s  clerk. 
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Frank  Hunt  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  expects  to  leave  on  September 
23  for  a seven-week  trip  by  air  to  visit  A.F.S.C.  projects  and 
centers  in  Japan  and  Korea.  He  will  travel  with  Lewis  Wad- 
dilove,  the  new  chairman  of  the  European  Section  of  the 
Friends  World  Committee,  who  made  the  survey  in  Korea 
with  Dr.  Jonathan  Rhoads  on  which  the  Friends  Service  Unit 
was  established. 


Frank  Ankenbrand,  Jr.,  a member  of  Greenwich,  N.  J., 
Meeting  and  English  teacher  at  the  Haddonfield,  N.J.,  Memo- 
rial High  School,  has  an  illustrated  feature  article  “Historical 
Series  Combines  Family  Talents”  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Review.  The  article  deals  with  Henry  T.  Mac- 
Neill,  who  has  painted  pictures  of  a great  number  of  historical 
Quaker  buildings.  Frank  Ankenbrand  is  at  present  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  New  Jersey  Artists. 


Russell  Brooks,  who  has  been  serving  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting  for  a number  of  years  as  part-time  field  secretary, 
is  to  be  the  director  of  activities  at  the  new  Woolman  Hill 
project,  Deerfield,  Mass.,  beginning  October  1.  He  will  be 
missed  for  his  devoted  and  able  assistance  to  the  Meetings  in 
southern  New  England,  as  well  as  at  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  where 
he  served  as  pastor. 


Friends  from  overseas  will  be  arriving  soon  in  the  U.S.A. 
en  route  to  the  sessions  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  Richmond, 
Indiana,  October  20  to  26,  and  of  the  Friends  World  Com- 
mittee, Germantown,  Ohio,  October  28  to  November  3.  Many 
Friends  from  the  Philadelphia  area  will  be  traveling  by  car  to 
attend  these  meetings.  This  interesting  journey  can  be  made 
of  increased  value  and  advantage  if  made  in  the  company  of 
our  foreign  visitors.  Some  of  the  latter  have  already  expressed 
a desire  for  such  transportation.  If  those  having  transporta- 
tion to  offer  and  those  desiring  it  will  address  Howard  G. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.,  effort  will 
be  made  to  arrange  details. 


It's  Good-by  Again 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation  some  of  you  are 
packing  bags  for  your  son  and  daughter  who  are  going 
back  to  college.  It’s  good-by  again.  But  it  must  not  be 
a separation  from  the  ties  of  love  and  spiritual  closeness 
that  are  the  marks  of  Christian  family  life. 

The  best  way  for  young  people  to  receive  the  spiritual 
nourishment  and  stimulation  which  you  want  them  to 
have  is  to  mail  them  a gift  subscription  to  the  Friends 
Journal.  It  will  supplement  your  letters  of  affection 
as  a weekly  token  of  your  close  religious  bond. 

Write  us  today. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 
1515  Cherry  Street , Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
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Allen  and  Mildred  Olmsted  of  Providence  Meeting,  Pa., 
are  at  present  on  a trip  around  the  world.  Mildred  Olmsted 
was  among  the  speakers  at  the  tenth  anniversary  observance 
at  the  site  of  the  Hiroshima  atomic  bomb  explosion. 


Boutros  Khoury,  director  of  the  Daniel  and  Emily  Oliver 
Orphanages,  Ras-El-Metn,  Labanon,  is  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  visited  relatives  in  Iowa  and  is  at  present  visiting 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and  several  cities 
and  Meetings  in  the  East  before  returning  to  Lebanon. 


The  Friends  Meeting  in  Montreal,  Canada,  which  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  held  at  the  Presbyterian  College,  is  now 
held  each  Sunday  at  11  a.m.  in  Room  216  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  at 
1355  Dorchester  Street  West  in  Montreal.  The  clerk  of  Mont- 
real Meeting  is  W.  Lloyd  G.  Williams,  1635  Selkirk  Avenue, 
Montreal. 


Fruit  in  His  Season,  the  second  of  the  three  novels  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Helen  Corse  Barney,  was  released  by 
Bannisdale  Press,  London,  in  August. 


A considerable  addition  to  the  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  Meeting 
House  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  To  connect  the  meeting 
house  with  the  Annex,  it  will  contain  four  new  classrooms 
with  folding  doors,  new  library  facilities  designed  especially 
for  books  for  the  young  children  (with  a roomy  lighted  closet 
in  which  will  be  placed  the  Meeting’s  fine  collection  of  refer- 
ence books),  rest  rooms,  and  two  new  heating  systems.  A com- 
plete brick  veneer  now  covers  the  walls  of  the  Annex. 


A Conference  on  Quaker  Outreach  is  to  be  held  September 
30  to  October  1 at  the  Florida  Avenue  Meeting  House,  2111 
Florida  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  conference, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  two  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and 
the  Friends  Board  of  Missions,  will  center  its  attention  on 
Africa  and  the  New  East.  The  program  follows:  Friday,  7:30 
p.m.,  Charles  Lampman,  administrative  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Board  of  Missions,  and  Lewis  Hoskins,  executive 
secretary  of  the  A.F.S.C.,  will  present  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  organizations  they  represent,  followed  by  a panel  discus- 
sion and  a general  discussion. 

Saturday,  9:30  a.m.,  worship,  address  on  programs  in  Africa 
by  Dorothy  Pittman,  missionary  in  Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa; 
Thomas  Lung’aho,  member  of  East  Africa  Yearly  Meeting; 
Lewis  Hoskins;  worship. 

Saturday  afternoon,  2 p.m.,  address  by  Douglas  Steere,  head 
of  the  department  of  philosophy,  Haverford  College,  who  has 
traveled  extensively  in  Africa  and  has  written  with  Dorothy 
Steere  the  booklet  Friends  Work  in  Africa,  “As  We  Saw 
Africa”;  discussion. 

Saturday  evening,  7:30  p.m.,  address  by  Moses  Bailey,  pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  who 
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has  spent  several  periods  in  the  Near  East  in  the  interest  of 
the  A.F.S.C.  and  the  Mission  Board,  “Quakers  at  Work  in  the 
Near  East”;  panel  discussion  and  general  discussion. 

Lunch  and  dinner  on  Saturday  will  be  served  by  Washing- 
ton Friends  at  a cost  of  $1.00  and  $1.50,  with  any  profit  going 
toward  the  T.B.  project  of  Dr.  Horst  Rothe  in  Africa.  Other 
meals  may  be  secured  from  nearby  restaurants.  Friends  wish- 
ing overnight  hospitality  will  find  it  in  Friends  homes  or 
nearby  hotel.  Registrations,  $1.00.  Send  registrations  for  hos- 
pitality to  Marlin  Dawson,  3107  North  Charles  Street,  Balti- 
more 18,  Md. 

BIRTH 

TAYLOR — On  August  22,  to  R.  Robb  and  Ouida  Roberts 
Taylor  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  a daughter  named  Kathleen 
Sheridan  Taylor.  She  is  the  granddaughter  of  Richard  R. 
and  Anna  May  Taylor,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Arthur  K. 
Taylor  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

MARRIAGE 

WELLS-SMITH — On  June  25,  at  Groose  Creek,  Va.,  Meet- 
ing House,  Louisa  Lancaster  Smith,  daughter  of  J.  Stewart 
and  Frances  Heacock  Smith  of  “Hedgewood,”  Lincoln,  Va., 
and  Robert  Oscar  Wells,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Wells  of  Detroit,  Mich.  The  bride  is 
the  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Linden  and  Caroline  Betts  Hea- 
cock of  Green  Street  Meeting,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  and 
of  Joseph  Russell  and  Henrietta  Stewart  Smith  of  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  Meeting.  The  bride  and  groom  are  living  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

DEATHS 

HALLOWELL — On  September  6,  in  Abington  Memorial 
Hospital,  Abington,  Pa.,  after  a short  illness,  James  F.  Hal- 
lowell  of  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  husband  of  the  late  Emma  Lloyd 
Hallowed,  aged  90  years. 

James  F.  Hallowell  was  a birthright  member  of  Abington 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  the  son  of  Jonas  W.  and  Esther  Fenton 
Hallowed.  For  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  his  retirement  was 
a successful  salesman  of  real  estate  with  the  Jackson-Cross 
Company  and  other  firms. 

Always  interested  in  the  affairs  of  Abington  Meeting,  he 
served  the  Meeting  in  many  capacities.  At  his  death  he  was  a 
valued  member  of  the  Meeting  of  Worship  and  Ministry. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Mrs.  John  S.  Evans  of  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  a granddaughter,  Mrs.  Alexander  McBride,  Jr., 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  a grandson,  John  Evans  McBride. 

LEVERING — On  August  19,  at  his  home,  16  Pennock 
Terrace,  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Griffith  G.  Levering.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  American  Manufacturers  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.  and  the  American  Motorist  Insurance  Co.,  and  was  vice 
president  of  Lumberman’s  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co., 
with  which  he  was  associated  for  30  years.  He  was  a member 
and  former  clerk  of  Lansdowne  Meeting,  Pa.,  a member  of 


the  Executive  Board  of  the  A.F.S.C.,  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Representative  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting.  From  1945  to  1947  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Friends  Ambulance  Unit  in  China.  A memorial  service 
was  held  at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  on 
August  22. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Martha  Leutsker  Levering;  two 
daughters,  Alice  Jean  Levering  of  Lansdowne  and  Mrs.  John 
A.  Hawkinson  of  Philadelphia;  his  mother,  Clara  Levering, 
a brother,  Samuel  Levering,  and  a sister,  Jane  Levering,  all 
of  Ararat,  Va. 

WILLSON — On  September  3,  suddenly,  at  his  home  on 
North  Street,  Easton,  Md.,  Richard  B.  Willson,  in  his  60th 
year.  He  was  employed  in  the  Sales  and  Service  Department  of 
the  Nuttle  Lumber  Company,  Denton,  Md.  A birthright  mem- 
ber of  Third  Haven  Monthly  Meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  he  had 
served  as  the  beloved  clerk  of  the  Meeting  for  nine  years.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Easton  Park  Board  and  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Alice  Henry 
Willson;  a son,  Richard  B.  Willson,  Jr.;  two  half-sisters  and  a 
half-brother. 


Coming  Events 

SEPTEMBER 

17 —  Haverford  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Haverford  Meeting 
House,  Buck  Lane,  Haverford,  Pa.  Worship  and  Ministry,  3 
p.m.;  worship,  4 p.m.,  followed  by  business;  supper,  6 p.m.; 
evening  session,  7 p.m.,  report  by  Friends  recently  returned 
from  Russia,  followed  by  discussion. 

18 —  United  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  two  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meetings  at  Sandy  Spring,  Md.  Meeting  of  Ministry  and 
Counsel,  9:45  a.m.;  devotional  meeting,  11  a.m.;  lunch  for 
all,  12:30  p.m.;  business  meeting  and  conference,  2 p.m., 
addressed  by  Hugh  Moore. 

18 — Peace  Day  at  Shrewsbury  N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting, 
Route  35  and  Sycamore  Avenue.  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.;  public  meeting,  3 p.m.:  Wroe  Alderson,  “Quaker  Visit 
to  Russia.” 

18 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Upper  Providence  Meeting 
House,  Pa.,  3:30  p.m. 

18 — Address  by  Clarence  Pickett  on  his  recent  travels  in 
Russia,  at  the  4th  and  West  Streets  Meeting  House,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  8 p.m.  All  are  welcome. 

20 — Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  Race  Street  Meeting 
House,  Philadelphia.  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry, 
2:30  p.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  4 p.m.,  followed  by  meeting 
for  business;  supper,  6:30  p.m.,  Friends  Select  School,  $1.00, 
period  of  organization  (if  necessary  to  cancel,  telephone  RI 
6-9150);  address,  7:30  p.m.,  in  Friends  Select  School  Audi- 
torium, Hugh  W.  Moore  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  “Our  Mission  to  Russia.” 

24 — Program  on  “Social  Trends”  at  Abington  Meeting,  Pa., 
presented  by  the  Social  Order  Committee,  7:30  p.m.,  following 
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the  Committee’s  fall  planning  session.  J.  Howard  Branson  will 
discuss  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  development  of  better 
relations  between  labor  and  management.  George  Otto  will 
speak  on  “Social  Trends  in  Housing,”  particularly  in  regard  to 
Concord  Park.  Anyone  who  is  interested  is  invited  to  attend. 

24,  25 — Shrewsbury  and  Plainfield  Half  Yearly  Meeting  at 
the  Manasquan,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House  on  New  Jersey  High- 
way Route  35  at  the  Manasquan  traffic  circle.  Saturday:  Min- 
istry and  Counsel,  10:30  a.m.;  business  meeting,  2:30  p.m.; 
evening  meeting,  8 p.m.,  with  an  address  by  Ralph  H.  Pickett 
of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  on  “European  Friends  Today.”  Sunday: 
First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

30  to  October  1 — Conference  on  Outreach  sponsored  by 
the  two  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  A.F.S.C.  and  the  American  Friends  Board  of  Missions,  at 
the  Florida  Avenue  Meeting  House,  Washington,  D.  C.  Lead- 
ers, Douglas  Steere,  Moses  Bailey,  Lewis  M.  Hoskins,  Charles 
Lampman,  Thomas  Lung’aho,  Dorothy  Pittman,  and  others. 

30  to  October  2 — Lake  Erie  Association  at  Camp  Green 
Pastures,  Michigan,  beginning  Friday  with  a picnic  supper 
(bring  your  own),  6 p.m.  Business,  discussion  groups,  recreation. 


OCTOBER 

1 — Fall  Institute  for  Parents  and  Teachers  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  Religious  Education  Committee 
at  Westbury  Meeting  House,  Post  Avenue  and  Jericho  Turn- 
pike, Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Theme,  “Growing  into  Worship.” 
Program,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  worship,  buzz  groups,  work- 
shops, exhibits,  filmstrips,  and  an  address  at  8 p.m.  by  Elfrida 
Vipont  Foulds. 

1 —  Buckingham  First-day  School’s  26th  annual  fair  at  the 
Meeting  House,  Lahaska,  Pa.,  10:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  On  sale, 
sandwiches,  coffee,  ice  cream,  home  baked  goods,  fruit,  flowers 
and  plants,  vegetables,  aprons,  odds  and  ends;  also,  a fine 
collection  of  spring  flowering  bulbs.  The  fair  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  A.F.S.C.,  Friends  Neighborhood  Guild,  and  First-day 
School. 

2 —  First  Open  House  of  the  season  at  the  Meeting  House, 
221  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  in  the  cafeteria,  3:30  to 
6:30  p.m.  About  4:30  p.m.,  Keith  Irvine,  editor  of  Africa 
Today,  will  speak  on  “The  New  West  Africa,  in  Education, 
Industrialization,  and  Political  Development.”  All  are  invited. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


BUFFALO,  N.  T. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  EL  0202. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


SOTIB,  W.  J. — Randolph  United  Meeting, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLINOIS — Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


EAMII1UBQ,  FA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m., 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS  — Friends  Worship 
Group  each  Sunday,  6:30  p.m.  2336  North 
Boulevard;  telephone  JAckson  8-6413. 


LANCASTER,  FA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house.  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y.— Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


MSRXON,  FA. — Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MANASQUAN,  N.  J.  — First-day  school, 
10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


MIAMI,  FLA, — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship Sundays,  11  a.m..  Room  216,  Y.W.C.A., 
1355  Dorchester  Street  West;  telephone 
PL  1920  or  PL  8967. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEY  — 

Meeting  for  worship  and  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  at  New  Brunswick  Art  Center  on 
grounds  of  Public  Library,  60  Livingston 
Avenue;  telephone  CH  9-7460. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  fer  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PASADENA,  CAL. — Orange  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8 p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA — 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule- 
vard at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam- 
bria Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

Race  and  Twelfth  Streets  held  jointly  at 
20  South  Twelfth  Street. 

For  information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  RI  6- 
3263. 


PHOENIX  ARIZONA— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.— Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m.  *. 


SANTA  PE,  NEW  MEXICO — Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day  at  11  a.m.  at  the 
Garcia  Street  Club,  569  Garcia  Street. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue, 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk:  Red  Bank  6-2040 W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  FA.— 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS — Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  PL  4-3887. 


WANTED 


MAN  AND  WIFE  to  manage  Friends’ 
home:  board,  room,  and  salary.  Write 
Box  V63,  Friends  Journal. 


TO  BUY — Works  of  Isaac  Penington,  four 
volumes,  1784.  J.  Beondo,  108-01  101st 
Avenue,  Richmond  Hill  19,  New  York. 


SECRETARY : general  office  work,  dicta- 
phone (no  shorthand),  preparing  publicity 
materials,  at  mountain  school.  Interesting 
rural  situation;  comfortable  quarters. 
Write  Director,  Pine  Mountain  Settlement 
School,  Pine  Mountain,  Kentucky. 


SECRETARY  to  work  with  Friends  com- 
mittees: typing  essential,  stenography 

helpful.  Apply  to  Friends  Central  Bureau, 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  elderly  woman  liv- 
ing alone.  Good  cook;  no  laundry;  clean- 
ing woman  weekly.  References.  Write 
Box  H56,  Friends  Journal;  or  telephone 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  9-0230. 
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Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  call  Mr. 
J.  C.  Wynn  in  the  evening:,  MAdison 
3-8069. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  write  or  telephone 
him  at  Valleybrook  2474. 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  & KERNER 

Incorporated 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


Residence  Telephone 
HAZEL  3-0300 


1518  LOCUST  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 
PEnnypacker  5-2800 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  — 15*  per 

agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch; 
10%  discount  for  6 — 24  insertions 
within  six  months;  15%  discount  for 
25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

REOULAS  MEETING  NOTICES — 15* 

per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  re- 
peated insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7 * per 

word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions. . A 
box  number  will  be  supplied  if  re- 
quested, and  answers  received  at  the 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be 
forwarded  without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed 
without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  Cherry  Street.  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.;  HI  6-7669 


MOVING 

and 

STORAGE 

Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  tha  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

A FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running  water;  some 
with  bath.  Lunch  served  daily;  also 
dinner  parties  and  group  parties 
arranged.  Telephone  MA  7-2025 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Representative 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


James  E.  Fyfe  * Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  & BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

• 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

* Member  Germantown  Meeting. 


ROSLYN,  PA. 


MEMORIAL 

STINES 

▼ 

CRAVE 

MARKERS 


STYLES  AND  ENGRAVINGS  IN  GOOD  TASTE 
DELIVERED  AND  SET  IN  ANY  CEMETERY 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT 
Write  or  telephone  eSce — MAjeetlc  5-0221 
or  TUrner  4-(69<  for  full  information 
ARTHUR  S.  ROBERTS  - President 
ARTHUR  W.  HUTTON  - Treasurer 

Affiliated  with  H|LLS|DE  CEMETERY  CO. 

CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN,  President 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  V*  -acre 
lot,  511,921  and  up.  Also  4-kedroim  houses, 
513,(18.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  cl,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  turnpike. 

Call  ELmwood  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 

TREVOSE.  PA. 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


QUAKER 

2501  Germantown  Ave. 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 
BAIdwin  9-0400 


cA  r Private  hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


DR.  EMMA  G.  HOLLOWAY 
FRIENDS  HOME 
WAYNES V I LLE.  OHIO 


PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
RIttenhouse  6-5800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Evergreen  6-6028 


OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


ASK  OUR  OP  IN  ION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


‘ 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

Branch  Store 

1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 

British  and  American  Quaker  books;  other  religious  books  of  special  interest  to 
Friends;  children’s  books.  Write  for  book  lists  to  302  Arch  Street. 


o 


R 


H 


O 
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A FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Grades  9-12 

Founded  1893 


Applications  for  1956-57  are  now  welcome. 
Children  of  Friends  will  receive  first  consideration 
if  applications  are  submitted  before  March  1st,  1956- 
Address  inquiries  to: 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Principal  Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
live  a creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school— Grades  7-12.  Day  school— Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

THE  S1DWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  — College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

Started  by  Friends  in  1811 

| Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Member  of  

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 

. 

^ - CONSTRUCTORS  inc. 

BUTa  fc  DESIGNERS  • FINANCIERS  • BUILDERS 

MORRISVILLE  AND  BRIS  TO  l,  BUCKS  C O.,  P A. 

GEO.  E D W.  OTTO,  PUS.  R O B T.  C.  CROWEll,  V.PKfS. 
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F we  do  not  feel  we  are 
making  progress  or  advance- 
ment of  our  hearts  in  devo- 
tion such  as  we  should  wish, 
do  not  let  us  be  troubled.  Let 
us  live  in  peace,  and  let  tran- 
quillity always  reign  in  our 
hearts.  It  is  our  part  dili- 
gently to  cultivate  our  souls, 
and  therefore  we  must  faith- 
fully attend  to  it;  but,  as  for 
the  abundance  of  the  crop  or 
harvest,  let  us  leave  that  in 
our  Lord’s  hands.  The  hus- 
bandman will  never  be  repre- 
hended for  not  having  a good 
harvest,  but  only  if  he  did  not 
carefully  till  and  sow  his 
ground. — St.  Francis  de  Sales 
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A Cloud  of  Witnesses 

Young  Friends  Conference  of  North  America,  1955 

WITH  a period  of  worship  Young  Friends  who  had 
come  from  Canada,  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Wales,  Ireland, 
Africa,  and  England  gathered  at  Quaker  Haven,  Indiana, 
August  27  through  September  3,  to  share  the  conference 
theme  of  “Christian  Love.” 

It  was  exciting  to  feel  the  walls  of  diversity  come  tum- 
bling down  during  our  periods  of  worship,  discussion,  and 
play.  Things  began  slowly,  gained  momentum,  and  finished 
with  high  hopes  and  joyous  expectancy.  We  moved  forward 
with  a sense  of  urgency,  but  it  was  relatively  free  from  any 
feeling  that  we  must  rush  along.  There  was  ample  time  to 
discuss  and  share  the  various  concerns  which  had  either  been 
brought  to  the  conference  or  developed  during  it.  Some  of 
these  were  the  intentional  community,  the  peace  testimony, 
talks  on  Friends  in  Mexico  and  Africa,  how  to  keep  young 
Friends  in  contact  with  one  another  between  conferences, 
how  to  speak  truth  in  love,  race  relations,  Quaker  service, 
and  prayer. 

One  of  the  most  moving  moments  of  the  conference  was 
led  up  to  by  Eleanor  Zelliot,  who  told  us  of  her  trip  to 
Russia.  Following  this,  Mary  Protheroe,  a Young  Friend 
from  Wales,  shared  with  us  her  recent  trip  to*  Russia  and 
China.  The  periods  of  worship  which  proceeded  and  fol- 
lowed their  messages  were  deeply  significant  of  what  was 
to  come. 

The  business  meeting  held  the  following  evening  began 
and  continued  almost  to  the  end  in  an  almost  dull  and 
routine  manner.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
Young  Friends  Committee  of  North  America  is  so  new  that 
most  of  us  are  not  too  familiar  with  it.  The  final  matter  of 
business  was  how  we  as  Young  Friends  could  express  our 
feelings  of  fellowship  with  young  Russians.  Throughout  the 
meeting  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  which  we  could  all  take 
hold  of,  but  with  this  concern  we  were  all  caught  up  as  in 
a net. 

The  meeting  asked  the  clerk  to  prepare  a minute  of  our 
unity  with  this  concern.  The  clerk,  Wilmer  Stratton,  had 
never  written  a minute  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in  his 
life,  but  that  minute  was  written  in  the  spirit  of  worship. 
A few  were  raised  up  in  vocal  prayer  and  all  of  us  sent  up 
silent  petitions  for  guidance.  Out  of  that  living  worship  came 
this  minute,  which  with  the  exception  of  one  change  stood 
as  it  was  written:  “We  are  united  in  believing  that  if  we 
are  to  express  our  Christian  love  most  fully,  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  seek  out  every  possible  way  for  expressing 
such  love  to  the  young  people  of  Russia  and  other  countries 
where  the  need  for  understanding  is  greatest.  We  therefore 
ask  the  Young  Friends  Committee  of  North  America  to  seri- 
ously consider  possibilities  for  such  contacts  and  to  proceed 
with  them  as  the  way  opens.  We  ask  that  Young  Friends 
throughout  America  give  their  prayerful  support  to  this 
undertaking.” 


(Continued  on  page  201) 
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Editorial  Comments 


The  All-Too-Conscious  Artist 

NEWS  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Mann  a few  weeks 
ago  set  off  a shower  of  admiring  comments  from 
all  countries,  and  praise  of  this  brilliant  artist  will  con- 
tinue for  a long  time  to  come.  Already  during  his  life- 
time he  had  become  a figure  in  world  literature.  His 
native  Germany  is  certain  to  rank  him  among  the  fore- 
most masters  of  the  German  language,  whatever  his 
critics  may  say  about  his  contribution  to  human  values 
and  spiritual  life.  One  of  them  called  him  a writer 
without  the  dimension  of  transcendence,  alien  to  the 
entire  realm  of  spiritual  elevation.  Thomas  Mann  was 
too  conscious  and  ambitious  a craftsman  to  give  his 
world-wide  audience  a work  aiming  at  prophetic  crea- 
tion. He  enchanted  a lost  world.  His  irony  and  intellect 
penetrated  the  psychology  of  modern  man  more  search- 
ingly  than  Galsworthy  and  Gide  ever  were  able  to  do. 
But  even  his  biblical  Joseph  novels  are  more  a canvas 
of  brilliant  colors  than  a tapestry  of  spiritual  symbolism. 

This  great  artist  was  too  sophisticated  and  skeptical 
to  raise  our  sights  to  eternal  and  spiritual  values.  He 
knew  that  his  artistic  qualities  were  insufficient  to  feed 
our  hungry  souls  but  hoped  that  his  creations  would 
at  least  nourish  our  longing  for  something  above  our- 
selves. Tolstoy,  whom  he  admired,  had  a genius  for 
opening  windows  toward  heaven  at  the  most  unexpected 
moments.  And  the  great  Russian  writers  of  the  last 
century  still  speak  above  the  cruelties  of  their  country 
to  the  needs  of  their  own  people  and  to  all  of  us.  Wil- 
liam Faulkner,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  Bernanos  in  France 
make  us  feel  again  that  all  enduring  art  is  inspired  by  a 
religious  orientation.  It  was  Mann’s  fate  never  to  give 
“a  lost  world  even  the  shadow  of  a saving  truth  to 
grasp,”  as  he  sadly  said  of  himself.  Beauty  is  a significant 
part  of  God’s  creation.  So  is  the  art  of  psychological 
understanding.  Did  he  judge  himself  too  harshly?  We 
may  not  find  all  we  seek  in  Thomas  Mann’s  tales;  yet, 
we,  too,  shall  have  to  be  grateful  for  the  rare  gifts  which 
were  bestowed  upon  him. 

Dry  Papers 

The  National  Temperance  and  Prohibition  Council 
(209  Ninth  Street,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa.)  has  just  completed 


a survey  listing  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  which  do 
not  take  alcohol  advertisements.  The  number  of  totally 
“dry”  daily  newspapers  is  190.  The  partially  “dry”  ones 
are  listed  as  follows:  107  carry  no  liquor  and  wine  adver- 
tisements, and  135  no  liquor  advertisements.  The  fol- 
lowing states  have  no  completely  “dry”  dailies:  Arizona, 
Delaware,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wisconsin,  New  Hampshire, 
South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  States 
with  the  largest  number  of  “dry”  dailies  are  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  24;  Texas,  with  19;  New  York,  with  17; 
Illinois,  with  14;  Iowa  and  Kansas,  with  13  each;  and 
North  Carolina,  with  12.  The  totally  “dry”  weeklies  in 
the  United  States  number  2,121,  with  smaller  figures  of 
those  excluding  only  liquor  and  wine. 

The  massive  power  of  the  alcohol  industry  in  con- 
trolling the  editorial  section  of  our  dailies  and  weeklies 
is  as  well  known  as  the  temptation  for  any  publication 
to  succumb  to  the  lure  of  a liberal  revenue  from  such 
sources.  Many  a daily  or  weekly  is  struggling  along  on 
a small  income  and  might  well  need  more  advertising 
income.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  owners  and  editors 
of  more  papers  than  has  generally  been  assumed  that 
they  resist  the  attraction  which  the  easy  money  from 
the  alcohol  industry  offers  them. 

A Global  Study  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Juvenile  delinquency  was  one  of  the  five  major  topics 
at  the  August  meeting  of  the  first  U.N.  Congress  on  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  and  Treatment  of  Offenders  held 
at  Geneva.  A 184-page  preparatory  report  stressed  that 
juvenile  delinquency  is  rising  in  some  industrialized 
countries,  while  there  is  evidence  of  decline  in  others. 
No  known  program  has  yet  been  proved  completely 
effective.  Juvenile  delinquency,  incidentally  referring 
only  to  juveniles  who  have  committed  a criminal  offense, 
is  very  slight  or  does  not  exist  at  all  in  areas  where  the 
family  is  still  the  center  of  community  life.  But  putting 
the  blame  on  parents  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem. 
They  need  help  themselves  in  adjusting  their  children 
to  the  rapid  social  changes  taking  place.  Broken  homes, 
incompetent  parents  and  mothers  at  work  are  only  a 
few  of  the  factors  to  be  considered.  Society  as  a whole 
needs  to  study  what  effect  the  “general  tolerant  attitude” 
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toward  unethical  business  practices  and  social  relations 
has  as  well  as  the  prevailing  lack  of  respect  for  the  law. 
A society  which  regards  economic  success  and  competi- 
tion as  major  social  goals  must  strive  to  make  the 
strengthening  of  moral  life  equally  urgent.  Schools  must 
provide  social  and  psychological  services  for  problem 
children.  Teachers  must  be  carefully  selected  and  prop- 
erly paid.  Religious  influences  will  have  to  take  into 
account  the  changing  times  in  which  we  live.  More 


young  people  need  to  find  constructive  outlet  for  their 
energy  in  organized  and  attractive  leisure  activities. 

The  U.N.  report  deals  with  a great  variety  of  situa- 
tions all  over  the  world.  In  certain  countries  of  the 
Near  East  and  Asia  whipping  of  juvenile  offenders  is 
still  permitted.  The  exchange  of  experiences  at  Geneva 
can  stress  only  the  need  of  each  nation  to  mobilize  its 
own  resources  at  home. 


New  Insights  in  Old  Testament  Research — Part  l 

By  HERBERT  F.  HAHN 


THE  general  reader  has  seldom  been  interested  in 
what  scholars  have  to  say  about  the  Bible.  Either 
the  work  of  the  scholars  has  been  so  technical  that  the 
public  failed  to  see  any  practical  use  in  it,  or  the  results 
of  scholarly  study  have  given  rise  to  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  technical  analysis  of  the  Bible  was  somehow 
detrimental  to  the  faith.  Often  the  scholars  seemed  to  be 
writing  merely  for  each  other,  learnedly  expounding 
theories  that  could  interest  only  an  academic  mind. 
Whenever  an  inkling  of  what  they  were  driving  at  did 
reach  the  general  public,  those  who  took  their  Bible 
seriously  wondered  whether  it  was  right  to  study  the 
Bible  like  any  other  ancient  book  and  to  treat  its  con- 
tents as  past  history  instead  of  as  God’s  revelation  to 
man.  Lately,  however,  a new  kind  of  Bible  study  has 
been  coming  to  the  fore,  which  has  more  than  academic 
interest  and  seems  reassuring  to  the  faithful.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  and  the  next  article  briefly  to  trace  the 
course  of  Bible  studies  in  recent  years  and  to  assess  the 
value  of  the  results  for  the  general  reader. 

Higher  Criticism 

During  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  early  years  of 
the  twentieth,  the  center  of  Bible  studies  was  in  Ger- 
many. The  theological  faculties  of  the  German  universi- 
ties had  developed  a tradition  of  impartial  and  unfet- 
tered research  which  provided  a favorable  atmosphere 
for  scholarly  study  of  the  Bible.  They  worked  out  a new 
method  of  investigating  the  Bible  known  as  the  “higher 
criticism,”  with  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  literary 
structure  of  the  various  books,  the  actual  authorship  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  books,  and  the  historical  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  written.  The  new  method 
was  given  its  curious  name  to  distinguish  it  from  “lower 
criticism,”  which  dealt  with  the  study  of  old  manu- 
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scripts  and  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the 
Bible. 

“Higher  criticism,”  or  the  literary  and  historical 
study  of  the  Bible,  grew  out  of  the  observations  made 
by  certain  scholars  regarding  the  contents  of  the  first  book 
in  the  Bible,  the  book  of  Genesis.  They  noticed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  were  two  accounts  of  some  stories,  such 
as  the  two  versions  of  the  creation  story  iif  Genesis  1 and 
Genesis  2.  There  were  other  stories  which  seemed  to  have 
been  woven  together  from  two  different  versions,  without 
smoothing  out  all  the  discrepant  details.  The  flood  story, 
for  example,  in  one  verse  has  two  animals  of  each  species 
entering  the  ark,  and  in  another  verse  seven  of  each.  The 
story  of  Joseph,  likewise,  says  in  one  place  that  he  was 
taken  into  Egypt  by  Midianites  and  in  another  place 
by  Ishmaelites.  The  same  story,  moreover,  at  one  time 
makes  Reuben,  at  another  time,  Judah,  the  guiding 
spirit  in  softening  Joseph’s  fate.  Details  such  as  these, 
along  with  the  further  observation  that  two  different 
names  for  God  occurred  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis, 
suggested  to  one  of  the  early  scholars  that  Moses  must 
have  made  use  of  two  different  narratives  in  composing 
the  book,  simply  weaving  them  together  into  a continu- 
ous history  without  changing  the  alternate  names  of 
God.  (In  the  English  Bible  these  names  are  usually 
translated  Jehovah  and  the  Lord  God.)  This  theory 
began  to  seem  quite  plausible  when  another  scholar  dis- 
covered that  there  were  words  or  phrases  characteristic 
of  the  passages  containing  one  name  of  God  but  not 
characteristic  of  the  other.  These  stylistic  characteristics, 
which  also  corresponded  to  differences  of  thought  and 
spiritual  outlook,  occurred  more  or  less  consistently 
throughout  the  book  of  Genesis,  indicating  that  at  least 
two  main  narratives  had  been  interwoven  in  order  to 
produce  the  book  in  its  present  form. 

Order  and  Consistency 

This  sort  of  literary  analysis  was  applied  to  most  of 
the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  results  that 
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threw  a good  deal  of  light  upon  the  character  of  the 
biblical  books  and  the  nature  of  their  contents.  The 
scholars  discovered  that  few  of  the  books  were  written 
by  the  men  whose  names  were  affixed  to  them;  that 
many  of  the  books  were  composite,  having  been  com- 
piled from  sources  of  varying  age  and  different  types; 
and  that  the  oldest  portions  in  each  book  did  not  always 
come  first.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  result  of  the 
scholars’  investigations  was  the  fact  that  they  could  now 
arrange  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  in  chrono- 
logical order  (which  does  not  correspond  to  the  order 
in  the  Bible).  The  significance  of  this  rearrangement 
was  that  it  made  possible  the  study  of  the  actual  history 
out  of  which  the  Old  Testament  literature  had  grown. 
When  the  various  “documents”  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  studied  in  chronological  order,  they  revealed  an 
apparent  development  in  Israel’s  religion  from  simple, 
primitive  beginnings  to  a highly  complex  stage  at  the 
end.  Old  Testament  history  was  therefore  rewritten 
along  evolutionary  lines  to  conform  with  the  facts  indi- 
cated by  the  literary  analysis  of  the  Bible. 

In  carrying  out  the  task  of  historical  reconstruction, 
the  scholars  followed  the  methods  of  scientific  history  as 
practiced  by  the  great  German  historians  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — that  is,  they  treated  the  documents  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  historical  source  materials,  ignor- 
ing everything  tradition  or  dogma  said  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  documents.  Their  task,  as  they  saw  it,  was  to 
search  for  the  facts  of  history  and  to  draw  from  them 
only  such  conclusions  as  the  facts  warranted.  The  result 
was  a view  of  Old  Testament  history  that  was  rational 
and  coherent,  in  which  the  various  data  fell  neatly  into 
place  and  the  events  of  one  period  grew  logically  out  of 
those  of  the  preceding  period.  Order  and  consistency 
had  been  brought  into  a hitherto  confusing  story. 

Limitations 

But  while  the  scholars  thus  increased  our  knowledge 
of  Old  Testament  history,  the  results  of  their  work 
were  never  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  average  reader  of 
the  Bible.  This  interest  in  history  for  its  own  sake,  this 
preoccupation  with  the  literature  of  the  past  regardless 
of  its  meaning  for  the  present,  seemed  to  be  mere  anti- 
quarianism.  It  failed  to  give  any  significant  meaning  to 
the  writings  with  which  it  dealt.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
explain  how  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  grew  out 
of  particular  historical  circumstances  and  how  they  re- 
flected important  religious  developments  in  ancient 
times.  But  it  did  not  explain  why  the  sacred  Scriptures 
had  been  preserved  and  revered  for  so  long.  The  average 
reader  instinctively  felt  that  the  importance  of  the  Bible 
down  through  the  ages  was  not  the  result  of  the  accuracy 
with  which  it  reflected  the  religious  ideas  of  an  ancient 
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period,  but  was  due  to  the  permanent  significance  of  its 
basic  doctrines.  These  doctrines  the  “higher  critics”  had 
strangely  neglected. 

To  be  sure,  criticism  had  accomplished  much  in  por- 
traying the  history  of  Israel  and  its  religion  as  a chapter 
in  human  history.  But  the  very  tendency  to  secularize 
the  history  made  it  the  more  difficult  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  It  placed  Old  Testament  re- 
ligion on  the  same  plane  with  all  other  religions  and 
interpreted  its  history  in  exactly  the  same  terms  as  theirs. 
But  if  Old  Testament  religion  was  of  no  more  signifi- 
cance than  Greek  religion  or  the  superstitions  of  the 
Bantus,  what  point  was  there  in  devoting  such  minute 
attention  to  its  literature  as  the  critics  expended  upon 
it?  The  monotheistic,  universal  religion  of  Israel  was  a 
unique  achievement  in  history.  Even  a scientific  critic 
had  the  obligation  to  explain  the  significance  of  that 
achievement.  Because  the  “higher  criticism”  had  failed 
to  do  so,  it  is  small  wonder  that  by  the  time  the  Hitler 
regime  put  an  end  to  “scientific”  study  of  the  Bible  such 
critical  research  had  already  lost  most  of  its  appeal. 

Our  London  Letter 

September  7,  1955 

ON  September  27  a mission  of  British  Friends  hopes 
to  set  off  by  air  for  China  on  a month’s  visit.  For 
several  years  now  Friends  here  have  sought  to  establish 
contacts  with  the  new  China  in  the  hope  of  fostering 
good  will  and  understanding,  and  it  is  over  two  years 
since  the  Friends  Peace  Committee  formed  a China 
Group. 

Since  the  invitation,  coming  from  the  Chinese  Peace 
Committee,  arrived  on  August  9,  Friends  have  moved 
rapidly  in  gathering  the  party  of  five  (with  possibly  a 
later  addition)  which  is  to  go.  The  mission  will  consist 
of  Gerald  Bailey,  Janet  W.  Rees,  Johanne  Madsen  Rey- 
nolds, Christopher  B.  Taylor,  and  J.  Duncan  Wood.  The 
first  and  last  of  these  are  probably  known  by  name  if 
not  in  person  to  many  readers  of  the  Friends  Journal. 
Gerald  Bailey  has  been  a member  of  the  Quaker  inter- 
national team  at  successive  United  Nations  Assemblies 
in  Paris  and  New  York,  and  was  one  of  the  British 
Friends  Mission  to  Moscow  in  1951.  He  expects,  in  fact, 
to  bring  news  of  the  China  Mission  to  Friends  in  Amer- 
ica before  returning  home,  as  he  hopes  to  fly  the  Pacific, 
join  the  U.  N.  team  in  New  York  again,  and  to  lecture 
in  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West  for  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  delivering  the  Rufus  Jones 
Lecture  at  State  College,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  due  to  lec- 
ture also  at  the  Universities  of  Rutgers  (New  Jersey) 
and  Syracuse  (New  York).  Duncan  Wood  was  in  the 
U.  N.  Quaker  team  last  year  in  New  York  and  has  been 
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on  the  staff,  latterly  as  secretary,  at  Quaker  House, 
Geneva,  since  1952.  He  has  had  some  experience  of 
China,  having  served  there  in  the  Friends  Ambulance 
Unit  from  1940  to  1945,  serving  during  his  last  year  as 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  F.A.U.’s  China  Section. 

Of  the  other  three  members  of  the  mission,  Janet 
Rees  is  a leading  Friend  who  worked  in  China  (with 
some  interruption  caused  by  the  war)  from  1922  to  1947. 
Her  husband,  the  Rev.  Ronald  D.  Rees,  was  for  many 
years  a Methodist  missionary  in  China.  Christopher  B. 
Taylor,  treasurer  of  the  Friends  Service  Council,  is 
also  a well-known  Friend  in  this  country  and  has  trav- 
eled on  behalf  of  the  F.S.C.  to  Madagascar,  Geneva, 
Vienna,  India,  and  Pakistan.  Previously  he  did  relief 
work  in  Vienna  and  Calcutta.  Johanne  Madsen  Rey- 
nolds was  born  in  Viborg,  Denmark,  and  is  married  to 
Tony  Reynolds,  who  served  with  the  Friends  Service 
Unit  in  China.  She  herself  went  out  to  China  as  an 
F.S.C.  worker  in  1940  and  remained  in  Szechwan,  West 
China,  until  1946. 

The  party  hopes  to  travel  via  India  and  Hong  Kong, 
spending  a day  in  Delhi  and  possibly  conferring  with 
India  leaders.  Friends  expect  to  reach  Hong  Kong  on 
October  1 and  Peking  on  October  3,  where  they  will  be 
told  the  details  of  their  program.  They  will  probably 
spend  two  periods  of  about  a week  in  Peking  and  travel 
to  northeast  China,  Shanghai,  and  other  eastern  cities. 
If  at  all  possible,  they  hope  that  some  of  them  at  least 
may  visit  Szechwan,  where  British  Friends  work  was 
formerly  largely  centered.  In  Peking  they  may  have  talks 
with  the  Chinese  Peace  Committee,  the  Chinese  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  officials  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry.  Throughout  their  journey  they  hope  to  have 
opportunities  of  meeting  Christian  leaders.  It  may  be 
that  as  in  recent  visits,  official  and  unofficial,  of  Friends 
to  the  U.S.S.R.,  they  will  renew  contacts  made  in  China 
by  other  Friends  since  1952.  The  most  recent  visit  of 
individual  Friends  to  China  took  place  only  last  month, 
when  Kathleen  Lonsdale  and  Phoebe  Cusden  were  mem- 
bers of  a goodwill  mission  which  included  several  mem- 
bers of  Parliament. 

The  visit  will  cost  about  £2,500,  £500  of  which  will 
come  from  the  balance  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  which 
the  Friends  Service  Counsel  shared  with  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  in  1947.  The  Friends  Peace 
Committee  is  sponsoring  an  appeal,  commended  to 
Friends  by  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  to  raise  the  balance. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  missions,  first  of  British  Friends 
and  recently  of  American  Friends,  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  no 
doubt  Friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  will  unite  in  praying  for  God’s  bless- 
ing on  the  visit.  T TT 
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Whitsuntide  Retreat  in  Finland 

FINNISH  Friends  held  their  annual  retreat  this  year  on 
Whitsuntide  week  end,  May  28  to  30,  at  the  old  country 
house,  Sturgard,  on  the  island  of  Krako  south  of  Borga 
(Porvoo).  About  30  Finnish  Friends  and  friends  of  the  Friends 
attended,  among  them  a group  of  younger  people  active  in 
the  Finnish  Workcamp  Association  and  a group  of  students 
and  teachers  from  Viittakivi,  a folk  school  in  the  Danish 
sense  of  the  term  for  adult  education,  with  a special  interna- 
tional character.  Five  other  countries  were  also  represented, 
Sweden  by  Anna  Breitholtz,  England  by  Charles  Marland, 
Holland  by  Joop  Frakking,  Japan  by  Hidehiko  Sazanami, 
and  the  United  States  by  Esther  Williams  and  Roberta  Selleck 
(both  of  whom  had  been  teaching  at  Viittakivi),  Brad  Absetz, 
and  Theodore  and  Hildegarde  von  Laue. 

Sturgard  is  an  old  farm  typical  of  many  in  southern  Fin- 
land, a white  manor  house  on  a low  knoll  surrounded  by  red 
barns  and  outbuildings.  The  house  itself  has  been  rented  by 
the  Helsingfors  Friends,  who  run  it  as  a rest  home  throughout 
the  year  under  the  management  of  one  of  their  members, 
Elisabeth  Lindeman.  Fertile  farmlands  lead*  down  to  the  sea 
on  all  sides.  In  the  quiet  inlet  to  the  east  old  schooners  lie 
at  anchor,  still  in  use  for  carrying  gravel  from  the  island  to 
Helsingfors,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  are  clusters 
of  little  houses  with  two  ever-present  signs  of  the  inhabitants’ 
industry,  the  fishing  nets  spread  out  to  dry  and  the  tall  piles 
of  cordwood,  neatly  peeled  and  waiting  for  a boat  to  carry 
them  to  a cellulose  factory.  The  air  was  full  of  the  cries  of 
curlews,  and  we  often  saw  these  large  birds  with  their  long 
curved  bills  stalking  through  the  newly  ploughed  fields.  Cow- 
slips, white  anemones,  and  the  incessant  call  of  a bold  cuckoo, 
perched  on  the  still-bare  top  of  a birch  tree  where  all  could 
see  him  well,  reminded  us  that  spring  was  near  at  last. 

Much  as  this  setting  added  to  the  meaning  of  the  retreat, 
the  essential  contribution  was  that  of  the  participants.  Olga 
Heikel,  clerk  of  Helsingfors  Monthly  Meeting,  had  ably  or- 
ganized and  planned  the  retreat.  Ina  Rydman  and  Esther 
Williams  provided  the  theme  for  the  week  end  with  their 
papers  on  “Suffering."  Ina  Rydman’s  paper  was  a compre- 
hensive piece  of  work  touching  on  many  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  she  furthermore  presented  it  both  in  English  and 
in  Finnish.  Esther  Williams’  was  a subtle  analysis  of  one 
special  form  of  suffering,  the  inner  suffering  caused  by  the 
isolation  of  the  individual  in  society,  as  well  as  of  the  many 
paradoxes  involved  in  living  and  how  these  are  related  to  the 
whole  problem  of  human  suffering.  The  fruit  of  much  reflec- 
tion, these  papers  in  turn  stimulated  further  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion, leading  to  a realization,  among  other  things,  of  the 
spiritual  strength  that  should  result  from  suffering. 

Greta  Langenskiold’s  sensitivity  and  skill  as  an  interpreter 
in  the  trilingual  discussion  (Finnish,  Swedish,  and  English) 
were  a constant  source  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  Charles 
Marland  provided  an  infectious  good  cheer,  and  we  appre- 
ciated his  ability  always  to  produce  the  right  and  exact  Bibli- 
cal quotation  for  which  the  rest  of  us  groped.  Olav  Rikberg 
brought  many  fresh  insights  to  the  discussion  resulting  from 
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his  work  as  a psychiatrist  with  alcoholics.  Deryk  Siven  again 
could  make  a special  contribution,  growing  out  of  his  experi- 
ence with  clergy  in  Hungary  and  elsewhere  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  where  he  has  attended  peace  conferences.  His  con- 
viction that  they  were  truly  serving  God  there,  and  perhaps 
better  than  they  could  in  the  West,  gave  pause  for  thought. 


On  our  last  evening  Anna  Breitholtz  and  Hidehiko  Sazanami 
told  us  why  they  had  recently  become  Friends.  These  are 
only  some  of  the  contributions  that  gave  substance  to  the 
retreat.  We  left  with  a feeling  that  we  had  all  been  inwardly 
strengthened  and  our  sense  of  fellowship  deepened. 

Hildegarde  H.  von  Laue 


Early  Years  of  Arch  Street  Meeting  House 

By  EDWIN  B.  BRONNER 


THE  Arch  Street  Meeting  House  was  built  at  a time 
when  Philadelphia  was  the  most  important  city  in 
the  United  States.  Not  only  was  it  the  largest  city,  with 
a population  of  54,000,  but  it  was  the  financial  capital  of 
the  nation  and  had  just  recently  been  the  political  capi- 
tal as  well. 

The  bank  chartered  by  the  new  federal  government, 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  plus  state  banks  such  as 
the  Bank  of  North  America,  gave  the  city  a decided  edge 
as  the  financial  center  of  the  new  nation.  Ever  since  the 
First  Continental  Congress  met  at  Carpenter’s  Hall  in 
1774,  Philadelphia  had  been  regarded  as  a central  meet- 
ing place  for  all  of  the  colonies,  and  from  1790  until 
1800  the  city  was  the  nation’s  capital.  The  city  was  an 
important  commercial  center;  a great  deal  of  trade 
flowed  up  and  down  the  Delaware,  and  out  into  the 
trade  routes  of  the  world.  Pennsylvania  ranked  first  in 
the  nation  in  manufacturing,  producing  as  much  as  the 
next  two  states.  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  put  to- 
gether, and  Philadelphia  produced  a considerable  share 
of  such  goods. 

Philadelphia  Quakers 

A part  of  all  of  this  worldly  activity,  and  yet  with- 
drawn from  it,  was  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  city, 
which  had  been  founded  by  the  Quakers  in  1682,  had 
long  ago  been  taken  over  by  the  world’s  people.  The 
withdrawal  of  Friends  began  in  the  1750’s,  and  was  ac- 
centuated by  the  period  of  the  War  for  Independence, 
when  most  Quakers  refused  to  participate  in  the  con- 
flict on  either  side.  In  1804,  20  years  after  the  war  ended, 
the  Quakers  had  not  yet  fully  regained  the  confidence  of 
their  fellow  citizens. 

Yet  Philadelphia  Quakers  were  a vigorous  group,  and 
Isaac  Sharpless  has  written  that  the  year  1804  might  be 
termed  one  of  the  high  points  of  the  Society.  There 

This  article  is  adapted  from  a paper  read  before  the  Friends 
Historical  Association,  November  1954,  to  celebrate  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  Arch  Street  Meeting  House. 

Edwin  B.  Bronner  is  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Temple 
University  and  a member  of  Cheltenham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 


were  some  1,000  families  of  Quakers  in  Philadelphia, 
and  estimates  regarding  the  total  number  of  Friends  in 
the  Yearly  Meeting  vary  from  30,000  to  40,000.  It  was 
a time  of  strong  leadership  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  with 
such  persons  as  Jonathan  Evans,  James  Pemberton,  Rob- 
ert Proud,  William  Savery,  Thomas  Scattergood,  Nicho- 
las Wain,  and  Peter  Yarnall  active  in  this  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Sharpless  pointed  out,  shortly 
after  1804  there  was  a wide-scale  migration  over  the 
Alleghenies  into  Ohio  and  beyond,  and  thousands  of 
Friends  left  the  environs  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. Within  20  years  there  was  evidence  of  the  strong 
differences  which  led  eventually  to  the  tragic  separation 
of  1827. 


1753-1795 


When  the  Arch  Street  Meeting  House  was  erected, 
it  was  the  sixth  Friends  meeting  house  in  Philadelphia. 
The  oldest  at  the  time  was  the  Pine  Street  Meeting 
House  at  Second  and  Pine,  built  in  1753.  Two  years 
later  the  Great  Meeting  House  at  Second  and  Market 
was  torn  down  and  replaced  by  a larger  building,  some- 
times called  the  Greater  Meeting  House  or  the  Market 
Street  Meeting  House.  In  1764  a meeting  house  was 
built  on  the  school  property  at  Fourth  and  Chestnut, 
and  in  1790  the  old  Second  Bank  Meeting  House  at 
Front  above  Arch  was  replaced  by  a new  structure  on 
Key’s  Alley,  between  Race  and  Vine,  near  Second  Street. 
In  addition,  the  Free  Quakers,  those  who  withdrew 
from  the  Society  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  1783 
erected  a meeting  house  at  Fifth  and  Arch  Streets.  This 
building  is  still  standing,  but  it  has  not  been  used  as  a 
meeting  house  for  many  years. 

Friends  began  to  use  the  property  at  Fourth  and 
Arch  Streets  as  a burial  ground  in  1693,  but  did  not 
receive  formal  title  to  the  property  from  William  Penn 
until  1701.  The  lot  extended  approximately  360  feet 
along  Mulberry,  330  feet  along  Fourth  Street,  and,  on 
the  average,  was  190  feet  deep,  for  there  was  an  indenta- 
tion in  the  southeast  corner.  At  first  Friends  put  up  a 
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picket  fence  around  the  lot,  but  in  1727  this  was  re- 
placed by  a brick  wall. 

In  1731  Friends  had  trouble  about  persons  erecting 
tombstones  in  the  burial  ground,  and  the  Monthly 
Meeting  warned  the  gravedigger  to  desist  from  “the  set- 
ting up  of  grave-stones  in  our  burial  ground,  and 
A[nthony]  Morris  and  J[ohn]  Warder  were  appointed 
to  acquaint  him  that  unless  he  be  more  careful  for  the 
future  to  prevent  the  setting  up  of  such  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, Friends  will  appoint  some  other  person  to  that 
service.  . . .”  Years  later,  while  leveling  the  ground  and 
digging  the  foundations  for  the  building,  many  grave- 
stones were  found.  A hole  was  dug,  and  these  were  un- 
ceremoniously thrown  in  together  and  covered  over. 

Thousands  of  persons  were  buried  in  the  lot,  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers.  Persons  other  than  Quakers  were  also 
buried  in  the  lot,  especially  during  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic of  1793,  when  there  were  nearly  400  burials  in 
less  than  four  months. 

It  was  decided  in  1794  that  the  lot  was  nearly  full, 
and  that  Friends  should  begin  to  look  elsewhere  for  a 
burial  ground.  Even  so,  small  plots  within  this  area  were 
set  aside  from  time  to  time  after  the  construction  of  the 
meeting  house.  For  one  period  a plot  was  open  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  lot,  later  to  the  east  of  the  east 
wing,  and  once  again  a new  spot  on  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  property  was  used  as  late  as  1880.  In  the 
meantime.  Friends  began  to  use  the  Sassafras  Burial 
Ground  in  1818,  on  the  lot  where  Friends  Select  School 
is  now  located. 


As  early  as  1738  Friends  talked  seriously  of  building 
a meeting  house  on  the  lot,  and  in  response  to  a request 
for  subscriptions  to  assist  the  effort,  Friends  on  Barbados 
forwarded  a gift  of  £50.  Nothing  came  of  the  venture, 
and  construction  of  the  Pine  Street  Meeting  House,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Second  Great  Meeting  House  in  1755, 
made  it  unnecessary  to  continue  with  the  project. 

The  Proposal  for  Building 

In  1795  the  Women’s  Yearly  Meeting,  which  met  in 
the  meeting  house  at  Second  and  High  Streets,  called 
upon  the  men  to  consider  some  means  of  providing 
more  adequate  space  for  the  annual  meeting  of  women 
Friends,  and  the  Men’s  Yearly  Meeting,  which  gathered 
at  Key’s  Alley,  agreed  that  a meeting  house  should  be 
constructed  on  the  burial  ground  property  at  Fourth 
and  Mulberry  Streets.  Four  years  later,  however,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  still  did  not  feel  ready  to  proceed,  al- 
though willing  to  admit  that  something  needed  to  be 
done.  In  1803  the  Yearly  Meeting  gave  its  approval  to 
the  proposal  and  requested  the  three  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meetings  to  raise  money  by  subscription  to 
build  a meeting  house.  By  that  time  plans  had  moved 
ahead  rather  substantially.  George  Vaux,  in  1904,  at  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  first  por- 
tion of  this  meeting  house,  exhibited  drawings  and 
sketches  which  had  been  prepared  by  Owen  Biddle  in 
1800,  and  presumably  Biddle  is  the  architect  for  the 
building. 

The  committee  from  the  three  Monthly  Meetings 
brought  in  a report  which  included  a concrete  proposal 
for  building  a meeting  house  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
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Women  Friends  on  the  old  burial  ground.  The  plan  was 
to  build  a meeting  room  62  feet  by  85  feet,  with  a youth’s 
gallery  on  the  west  side  only.  In  addition,  it  was  agreed 
that  a committee  room  and  a fireproof  room  should  be 
built.  It  was  estimated  that  this  would  cost  £6,000. 
(Friends  were  slow  to  give  up  the  English  monetary  sys- 
tem in  favor  of  the  new  American  system.)  Later  in  the 
year  a committee  of  twelve  men  was  named  to  collect 
money. 

Construction 

Foundations  were  laid  in  1803,  in  1804  the  central  part 
of  the  present  meeting  house  was  completed,  and  in  1805 
the  east  wing  was  prepared  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Women  Friends.  In  May  1805,  the  committee  in  charge 
of  construction  reported  that  it  had  spent  $2 1,000  to 
date,  and  that  it  was  short  $3,299.34.  The  committee  re- 
minded the  Monthly  Meeting  that  John  Pemberton  had 
bequeathed  £500  to  Friends  for  a meeting  house,  to  be 
paid  at  the  death  of  his  widow.  It  suggested  that  Friends 
take  the  money,  and  in  turn  promise  to  pay  the  widow  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  sum  as  long  as  she  lived. 
There  is  no  record  of  how  this  proposition  fared.  Late  in 
1806  the  committee  had  received  $21,683,371/2.  Expendi- 
tures totaled  $21,678,761/2,  leaving  a balance  of  $4.61. 

In  1811  the  west  wing  was  completed  and  occupied. 
Early  in  1812  a joint  committee  of  the  three  Monthly 
Meetings  reported  that  the  cost  of  construction,  plus  a 
few  incidental  costs  remaining  from  the  other  two  sec- 
tions, amounted  to  $20,095.91.  Some  of  this  money  came 
from  the  sale  of  the  property  at  Second  and  Market, 
where  the  Greater  Meeting  House  had  been  torn  down. 
George  Vaux,  in  describing  the  building  in  1904,  said 
that  the  entire  structure  is  180  feet  long,  east  and  west 
along  the  front.  The  meeting  rooms  are  85  feet  long,  and 
the  central  part  is  55  feet  deep. 

Friends  moved  into  the  new  accommodations  with- 
out any  fanfare.  In  April  1805,  the  minutes  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Women  Friends  reported:  “The  Meeting 
adjourns  to  meet  at  our  new  Meeting  house  in  Arch 
Street  at  4 oclock  this  afternoon.”  Six  years  later  the 
minutes  read:  “The  meeting  adjourns  to  4 oclock  this 
afternoon  to  meet  in  the  western  apartment  of  this 
House.”  At  the  same  time,  in  1811,  the  men,  who  had  been 
gathering  at  Key’s  Alley,  placed  in  their  minutes:  “Then 
adjourned  to  the  9th  hour  to-morrow  morning,  to  the 
East  end  of  the  Meeting  House  on  Mulberry  Street.”  At 
least  1,600  women  attended  the  first  session  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  held  in  the  east  wing,  but  that  was  not  unusual 
for  that  period.  For  many  years  the  new  building  was 
called  the  Mulberry  Street  Meeting  House,  but  was  re- 
ferred to  by  some  as  the  meeting  house  on  the  burial 
ground. 


A Cloud  of  Witnesses 

(Continued,  from  page  194 ) 

This  was  exciting.  We  had  proceeded  without  stopping 
to  consider  what  we  were  doing,  the  difficulties  in  the  way, 
or  how  easy  it  would  be  for  the  purity  of  this  action  to  be 
misunderstood.  It  was  a glorious  moment.  This  act  of  spon- 
taneous faith  was  done  in  the  belief  that  we  were  truly  led 
by  God.  Not  all  will  be  called  upon  to  carry  out  this  con- 
cern, but  our  prayers  and  understanding  go  with  those  who  are. 

A subcommittee  of  concerned  Young  Friends  was  appointed 
to  look  into  the  best  means  for  making  our  concern  into  an 
act  of  Christian  love.  The  possibilities  that  have  presented 
themselves  so  far  are  personal  correspondence,  a cultural  ex- 
change of  literature,  contacts  through  international  seminars, 
and  visitation. 

During  the  course  of  the  business  meeting  held  on  Friday 
morning,  the  last  full  day  of  the  conference,  the  question 
was  raised  as  to  why  so  few  Young  Friends  find  their  way 
into  Quaker  service  projects.  This  led  us  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  older  Friends  really  expected  enough  of  Young 
Friends.  The  answer  was  no!  We  want  to  reach  out  toward 
goals  which  seem  unattainable.  We  want  to  be  challenged 
if  our  pace  seems  slow.  We  want  to  help  make  the  Society 
of  Friends  a powerful,  living,  moving  experience.  And,  above 
all,  we  want  the  fact  that  we  are  Friends  to  make  a difference 
in  the  way  in  which  we  walk  over  the  world. 

Ralph  Rose  encouraged  Young  Friends  to  take  their  con- 
cerns before  the  Monthly  Meeting,  to  check  them  against  the 
group  conscience,  and  to  feel  free  to  ask  for  help  in  whatever 
way  it  is  needed.  In  the  months  ahead  channels  for  service 
with  a more  specifically  Quaker  emphasis  will  be  explored. 
This  is  not  an  attempt  to  push  Young  Friends  into  service 
projects;  but  if  Young  Friends  are  deeply  challenged,  they 
will  find  their  way  into  service. 

One  of  the  little  known  aspects  of  the  conference  was 
the  getting  together  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Kansas  Young 
Friends.  It  came  about  spontaneously,  without  announcement, 
because  we  felt  a need  for  one  another.  In  silent  worship 
and  in  communion  with  God  we  spoke  to  one  another  of  the 
things  that  were  upon  our  hearts.  Many  of  these  Friends 
have  experienced  a deep,  genuine  relationship  with  God,  and 
we  can  learn  from  them.  Yet  recognizing  this  does  not  shake 
the  belief  that  the  future  of  the  Society  of  Friends  lies  in 
"silently  waiting  upon  the  Lord.”  It  was  clearly  evident  that 
the  most  deeply  moving  moments  of  the  conference  occurred 
when  our  spirits  joined  in  the  fellowship  of  silent  worship. 

There  is  much  else  that  was  meaningful,  and  a more  com- 
plete account  of  the  conference  will  appear  in  the  Young 
Friends  issue  of  the  Friends  Journal  for  October  8. 

We  hope  that  Friends  everywhere  will  call  upon  us  to 

share  our  conference  experience  with  them.  The  hand  of  the 

Lord  is  raising  up  a cloud  of  witnesses  whose  strength  is  in 

weakness,  whose  desire  is  to  seek  and  to  find  the  will  of  God. 

The  burden  has  been  placed  squarely  upon  us,  and  we  can 

do  no  other.  _ 

Elwood  Cronk 
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NATHAN  TROTTER:  PHILADELPHIA  MERCHANT, 
1787-1853.  By  Elva  Tooker.  Harvard  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  1955.  276  pages.  $6.00 

Since  ours  is  to  such  a large  extent  a “business  civiliza- 
tion,” it  is  proper  that  historians  should  begin  to  focus  their 
attention  on  the  business  houses  that  have  given  it  its  char- 
acter. A "school”  of  business  history  has  grown  up  in  recent 
years,  having  one  of  its  centers  at  Harvard.  This  book  is  a 
product  of  that  “school.”  It  tells  the  story  of  a Philadelphia 
Quaker  who  conducted  a metal-importing  business  on  North 
Front  Street  from  1815  to  1849.  Nathan  Trotter  was  not 
especially  notable  as  a Friend  or  remarkable  as  a businessman 
(though  he  died  worth  a million  dollars).  Nevertheless,  his 
story — drawn  from  the  business  records  now  at  Harvard — has 
significance  because  it  shows  us  in  great  detail  how  a medium- 
scale  business  was  actually  operated  at  this  period  when  the 
American  economy  was  in  the  early  stages  of  its  Industrial 
Revolution.  It  has  added  meaning  because  Nathan  Trotter 
was  also  a discounter  of  commercial  paper,  one  of  those  in- 
vestors who  provided  (at  high  interest  rates)  the  capital  which 
was  the  lifeblood  of  the  burgeoning  American  economy.  His 
story  may  hold  a special  interest  for  Friends  in  that  it  shows 
how  Quaker  traits  of  caution,  shrewdness,  honesty  (and,  the 
author  adds,  secretiveness)  contributed  to  individual  business 
success  and  ultimately  to  national  economic  development.  The 
book,  as  suits  its  subject,  is  sound  and  thorough  rather  than 
brilliant  or  entertaining. 

Frederick  B.  Tolles 


THE  STRANGE  CAREER  OF  JIM  CROW.  By  C.  Vann 

Woodward.  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York.  155  pages. 

$2.50 

This  book  makes  its  appearance  at  a time  when  the  great 
need  on  the  part  of  “impatient  reformers  and  foot-dragging 
conservatives”  is  for  dependable  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  Jim  Crow  system.  To  both  groups  many  of  the  facts  cited 
will  come  as  a surprise;  to  the  intelligent  layman  it  brings 
fresh  and  valuable  information. 

We  are  grateful  that  the  author  has  published  this  series 
of  brief  lectures  delivered  before  unsegregated  audiences  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  1954.  The  book  should  be  known 
to  all  teachers  of  young  people  and  could  well  be  used  as  a 
textbook  by  students  of  college  level,  for  no  history  of  the 
Jim  Crow  system  has  previously  existed.  This  initial  account 
portrays  in  a dispassionate  manner  how  faulty  and  inade- 
quate has  been  our  information  regarding  the  history  of 
segregation. 

The  future  will  undoubtedly  throw  new  light  on  the  past 
history  of  the  subject,  and  as  we  get  farther  from  the  swift- 
moving  events  of  the  present,  we  may  better  understand  how 
deep-rooted  are  the  practices  of  segregation  and  the  common 
guilt  of  both  North  and  South  for  this  evil. 

Anna  Bartram 


JOURNAL 

HENRY  GEORGE.  By  Charles  Albro  Barker.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York,  1955.  696  pages.  $9.50 
Although  Henry  George  was  one  of  the  foremost  American 
thinkers  in  economic  and  political  issues,  his  fame  has  been 
largely  confined  to  academic  circles.  This  may  be  because  he 
spent  many  of  his  creative  years  in  California,  or  because  he 
rather  consistently  spearheaded  trade  and  political  policies  to 
the  left  of  the  popular  liberal  element.  George  early  estab- 
lished a reputation  as  a newspaperman  and  editor,  and  later 
proposed  an  economic  philosophy  structured  about  land-value 
taxation  as  a substitute  for  taxation  of  labor  or  the  profits  of 
labor  in  his  best  known  book,  Progress  and  Poverty.  Professor 
Barker  s biography  is  a definitive  and  authoritative  analysis 
and  reorientation  of  Henry  George  and  his  influence  on  the 
modern  world.  Its  heavy  detail  and  many  pages,  however,  will 
not  reach  a wider  public  or  lead  to  any  popular  appreciation 
of  Henry  George. 

Herbert  Hubben 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Jews  in  Soviet  Russia  have  no  desire  to  leave  their  country 
and  go  to  Israel.  This  is  a message  which  official  Jewish  rep- 
resentatives of  two  of  the  largest  Jewish  communities  in  Soviet 
Russia,  Rabbi  S.  M.  Schleifer  of  Moscow  and  Rabbi  Panich 
of  Kiev,  gave  to  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  honorary  secretary  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  when  he  was  in 
Soviet  Russia  last  July,  and  asked  him  to  deliver  it  to  Ameri- 
can Jews.  He  delivered  this  message  in  a letter  addressed  to 
the  Jewish  Newsletter,  dated  July  28,  which  reads  in  full  as 
follows: 

I was  interested  in  the  comments  about  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  release  of  Jews  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  go  to  Palestine. 
I have  just  been  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  talked  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Jewish  congregation  in  Kiev  and  with  the 
rabbi  in  Moscow.  Both  stated  categorically  that  the  Jews 
are  having  such  a satisfactory  experience  in  relation  to  the 
government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  that  there  is  no  desire  to  leave 
and  go  to  Israel. 

I realize  that  these  comments  may  be  made  because 
they  are  anxious  not  to  stir  up  conflict  with  the  govern- 
ment, but  nevertheless  both  told  me  that  this  is  the  mes- 
sage that  they  would  want  to  have  passed  on  to  the  Jews 
in  the  U.S.A.  I pass  it  on  to  you  and  leave  you  to  be  the 
judge  of  its  significance. 


The  tentative  program  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting  of 
Friends,  October  20  to  26,  to  be  held  at  the  First  Friends 
Meeting  House,  15th  and  East  Main  Streets,  Richmond, 
Indiana,  has  been  announced.  In  general  the  mornings  will 
be  given  to  worship-discussion  groups,  culminating  in  a panel 
discussion  and  a devotional  message,  the  afternoons  to  busi- 
ness, and  the  evenings  to  addresses,  which  in  turn  will  tend 
to  set  the  theme  for  the  following  morning. 

Speakers  at  the  evening  sessions  or  on  Sunday  will  be 
Elton  Trueblood,  Harold  Walker,  Rosa  Page  Welch,  Charles 
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Ball,  Russell  E.  Rees,  Charles  Lampman,  Douglas  Steere,  Alex- 
ander Purdy,  Ranjit  Chetsingh,  and  Mrs.  James  D.  Wyker. 
Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds  will  deliver  the  Isaac  T.  and  Lida  K. 
Johnson  Lecture  on  Sunday  evening. 

Morning  devotional  messages  will  be  given  by  Freda  Had- 
ley, Milo  Ross,  James  F.  Walker,  William  Clark,  and  Richard 
P.  Newby. 

The  Five  Years  Meeting  is  an  association  of  some  dozen 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  for  certain  common  enterprises 
and  to  maintain  a wider  fellowship  of  Friends.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  change  the  interval  of  meeting  as  well  as  the  name. 

Over  a hundred  Friends  in  attendance  at  the  sessions  will 
be  official  delegates  from  the  member  Yearly  Meetings. 
Probably  over  a thousand  other  Friends  will  be  present  at 
some  of  the  sessions.  Most  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  con- 
tinental North  America  will  be  represented.  Delegates  will 
also  be  present  from  East  Africa,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Holland,  Japan,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  India. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Jeanes  Hospital  in  Fox  Chase, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  pleased  to  announce  that  Helen  R.  Inger- 
soll  of  911  Delene  Rd.,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  and  formerly  of 
Maple  Lane  Farm,  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  volunteers.  In  her  new  service  role  Helen  Ingersoll 
will  coordinate  all  volunteer  activity  in  the  hospital. 

Helen  Ingersoll  brings  a wealth  of  successful  experience  to 
her  new  function.  She  has  been  active  for  many  years  in  hos- 
pital volunteer  activities,  last  year  served  as  president  of  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary  of  Jeanes  Hospital,  and  formerly  was  ac- 
tive in  Home  and  School  Association  and  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
Philadelphia,  where  she  served  as  assistant  director  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Council. 

Helen  Ingersoll  is  a member  of  the  Abington  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa.,  and  also  serves  as  a member  of  the  Social  Service 
Committee,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 


The  Washington,  D.  C.,  Quaker  community  helped  E.  Ray- 
mond Wilson,  executive  secretary  of  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation  since  its  organization  12  years  ago, 
celebrate  his  birthday  on  September  20  at  a dinner  held  in  the 
Florida  Avenue  Meeting  House.  At  the  same  time  these 
friends  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  F.C.N.L.  The  din- 
ner was  served  by  the  United  Society  of  Friends  Women. 


Albert  and  Mildred  Jones,  members  of  Providence  Meet- 
ing, Pa.,  have  been  active  in  organizing  a new  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, the  San  Fernando  Meeting,  Calif.,  which  has  now  been 
accepted  into  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Albert  Jones  is  work- 
ing with  the  Walt  Disney  Studios. 


German  Friends  are  sharing  the  keen  sense  of  loss  which 
American  Friends  have  felt  over  the  death  of  Howard  W. 
Elkinton.  The  German  monthly  Der  Quaker  writes  in  the 
August  issue  in  appreciation  of  his  contribution  to  interna- 
tional understanding  as  follows:  . . When  he  assumed 
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after  the  war  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  Carl  Schurz 
Memorial  Foundation,  he  raised  it  to  a new  height,  develop- 
ing it  to  become  an  essential  tie  between  Americans  and 
Germans,  especially  through  the  excellent  periodical  The 
American-German  Review.  He  visited  Germany  almost  every 
year,  thus  keeping  alive  contacts  with  his  old  friends.  We 
shall  treasure  his  memory  and  join  in  sympathy  and  sorrow 
his  wife  Katharine  and  his  children  Theodora  and  Peter, 
both  of  whom  attended  the  Friends  school  at  Ommen.” 


Friends  as  well  as  others  in  the  five-state  area  in  the  North- 
east drastically  affected  by  the  recent  floods  have  been  con- 
cerned in  some  instances  with  helping  others  or  themselves 
recover  from  the  damages.  Others  have  stories  of  near  escapes 
from  disaster.  Emily  Walton  of  Southampton,  Pa.,  writes, 
“In  reading  some  of  Elias  Hicks’  Journal  I came  upon  the 
following  quotation  which  might  be  of  interest  at  this  time 
when  Friends  are  exchanging  experiences  of  high  water: 
‘March  25,  1798 — This  afternoon  we  passed  over  the  great 
river  Potamac  on  our  way  to  Bush  Creek  in  Maryland;  this 
by  reason  of  rains  was  very  full  and  difficult  to  pass.  After 
we  had  passed  over  the  river  Potomac,  we  had  much  difficulty 
in  crossing  a creek  not  far  from  it.  There  was  a floating  bridge 
over  it,  but  the  water  was  so  high  that  we  could  not  approach 
the  bridge  by  the  road  commonly  used,  and  we  only  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  it  by  proceeding  ourselves  on  the  top  of 
a high  fence  and  leading  our  horses  by  our  sides.  Mine  fell 
into  a deep  part  of  the  creek,  but  he  soon  rose  and  swam 
to  shore.  A Friend  was  in  company  with  us,  with  a one 
horse  carriage,  and  there  seemed  no  way  of  getting  his  con- 
veyance over  but  by  the  horse  swimming  with  it  over  the 
creek.  This  we  knew  would  be  attended  with  considerable 
risk,  as  the  creek  was  deep  in  the  middle  and  the  carriage 
a heavy  one.  But  as  there  were  no  inhabitants  on  the  neck 
of  land,  nor  near  it,  and  as  night  was  coming  on  we  pursued 
this  course,  and  led  the  horse  with  the  carriage  into  the 
creek;  and  after  violent  exertions,  being  at  one  time  drawn 
under  water  by  the  weight  of  the  carriage,  he  took  it  safe 
over.  We  were  thus  favored  to  surmount  this  great  difficulty 
without  any  hurt  to  ourselves  or  our  horses;  which  was  the 
cause  of  thankfulness  and  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  of 
every  mercy  and  blessing.’  ” 


Correction:  Our  note  in  the  issue  of  September  3,  1955 
(page  154),  concerning  the  collecting  of  data  for  the  history 
of  the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
has  been  commented  on  by  an  informed  Friend.  The  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society  is  supporting  the  writing  of  this  his- 
tory by  Gertrude  Bussey,  who  is,  incidentally,  a devout  Episco- 
palian and  not  a Friend. 

Friends  Council  on  Education 

The  seventh  annual  Conference  on  Friends  Education 
was  held  at  Pendle  Hill  September  6 to  8,  representing  18 
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Friends  schools.  This  conference  has  become  an  essential  part 
of  the  orientation  of  teachers  new  to  Friends  schools. 

The  biennial  Friends  Schools  Day  conference  will  be  held 
at  Friends  School,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 12.  The  main  speakers  will  be  D.  Elton  Trueblood,  and 
J.  Oliver  Caldwell  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  In  addition,  nine  group  and  panel  dis- 
cussions will  consider  the  topic  “Seeking  New  and  Better 
Ways”  through  various  aspects  of  the  schools’  programs. 

At  3:45  p.m.  on  October  12,  following  the  program  of 
Friends  Schools  Day,  the  regular  fall  business  meeting  of  the 
Friends  Council  on  Education  will  be  held  at  the  Friends 
School,  Wilmington. 

BIRTH 

HALLOWELL — On  September  6,  to  Alban  Thomas  and 
Barbara  Gawthrop  Hallowell  of  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  a daughter 
named  Anne  Craighead  Hallowell.  The  father  is  a member 
of  Sandy  Spring  Meeting,  Md. 

MARRIAGES 

CLARK-OWEN  HUGHES— On  August  27,  at  St.  Mary’s 
(Anglican)  Church,  Bramshott,  Hampshire,  Pauline  Owen 
Hughes,  daughter  of  Harry  and  Frances  Owen  Hughes  of 
Hong  Kong,  and  Jacob  Daniel  Clark,  son  of  William  Ban- 
croft and  Catherina  (“Cato”)  Petronella  Smuts  Clark  of  Street, 
Somerset,  England. 

DOWNEY-HAYES — On  September  10,  in  the  High  Street 
Meeting  House,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Jean  Hamilton  Hayes, 
daughter  of  W.  Waldo  and  Edith  Mendenhall  Hayes,  and 
John  Eliot  Downey,  son  of  Bertha  E.  Downey  and  the  late 
Jesse  O.  Downey  of  Dudley,  Mass.  The  bride  is  a member 
of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  They  will  reside  in 
Hartford,  Conn. 

HAGEDORN-KARSKA — On  September  10,  at  the  Friends 
Meeting  House,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Lillian  Elizabeth  Karska, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Lilly  Karska  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Guenter  Ernst  Hagedorn,  son  of  Wilhelm  and  Erna 
Hagedorn  of  Preetz,  Germany. 

Coming  Events 

SEPTEMBER 

24 — Quaker  Service  Overseas,  first-hand  reports  by  recently 
returned  representatives  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  at  the  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia. 
At  3 p.m.,  Dorothy  Steere,  back  from  7i/2  months  around  the 
world  with  her  husband,  visiting  religious  and  other  leaders, 
exploring  social  needs  and  seeing  A.F.S.C.  projects  (they 
spent  12  weeks  in  Africa) , and  Morris  Keeton,  on  two  years’ 
leave  from  Antioch  College  faculty  to  direct  A.F.S.C.  work 
in  Germany,  shared  in  great  changes  from  war  emergency  to 
community  rebuilding.  At  7 p.m.,  new  A.F.S.C.  sound-color 


movie,  “With  the  Quakers  in  Korea”;  and  “The  Quaker 
Mission  to  the  U.S.S.R.,”  Clarence  Pickett,  Wroe  Alderson, 
Hugh  Moore,  and  William  Edgerton,  speaking  on  10,000 
miles  of  goodwill  visiting  this  summer. 

24 — Program  on  “Social  Trends”  at  Abington  Meeting,  Pa., 
presented  by  the  Social  Order  Committee,  7:30  p.m.,  following 
the  Committee’s  fall  planning  session.  J.  Howard  Branson  will 
discuss  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  development  of  better 
relations  between  labor  and  management.  George  Otto  will 
speak  on  “Social  Trends  in  Housing,”  particularly  in  regard  to 
Concord  Park.  Anyone  who  is  interested  is  invited  to  attend. 

24,  25 — Shrewsbury  and  Plainfield  Half  Yearly  Meeting  at 
the  Manasquan,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House  on  New  Jersey  High- 
way Route  35  at  the  Manasquan  traffic  circle.  Saturday:  Min- 
istry and  Counsel,  10:30  a.m.;  business  meeting,  2:30  p.m.; 
evening  meeting,  8 p.m.,  with  an  address  by  Ralph  H.  Pickett 
of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  on  “European  Friends  Today.”  Sunday: 
First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

28 — At  Bradford  Meeting,  6th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Coates- 
ville,  Pa.,  7:30  p.m.,  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Daniel  and 
Emily  Oliver  Orphanages  in  Lebanon  by  Boutros  Khoury, 
director. 

30  to  October  1 — Conference  on  Outreach  sponsored  by 
the  two  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  A.F.S.C.  and  the  American  Friends  Board  of  Missions,  at 
the  Florida  Avenue  Meeting  House,  Washington,  D.  C.  Lead- 
ers, Douglas  Steere,  Moses  Bailey,  Lewis  M.  Hoskins,  Charles 
Lampman,  Thomas  Lung’aho,  Dorothy  Pittman,  and  others. 
For  details  see  pages  188  and  189  of  our  issue  for  September 
17,  1955. 

30  to  October  2 — Lake  Erie  Association  at  Camp  Green 
Pastures,  Michigan,  beginning  Friday  with  a picnic  supper 
(bring  your  own),  6 p.m.  Business,  discussion  groups,  recreation. 

OCTOBER 

1 — Fall  Institute  for  Parents  and  Teachers  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  Religious  Education  Committee 
at  Westbury  Meeting  House,  Post  Avenue  and  Jericho  Turn- 
pike, Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Theme,  “Growing  into  Worship.” 
Program,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  worship,  buzz  groups,  work- 
shops, exhibits,  filmstrips,  and  an  address  at  8 p.m.  by  Elfrida 
Vipont  Foulds.  Westbury  Friends  will  meet  New  York  trains. 
Overnight  hospitality  will  be  provided  if  it  is  needed. 

1 —  Buckingham  First-day  School’s  26th  annual  fair  at  the 
Meeting  House,  Lahaska,  Pa.,  10:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  On  sale, 
sandwiches,  coffee,  ice  cream,  home  baked  goods,  fruit,  flowers 
and  plants,  vegetables,  aprons,  odds  and  ends;  also,  a fine 
collection  of  spring  flowering  bulbs.  The  fair  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  A.F.S.C.,  Friends  Neighborhood  Guild,  and  First-day 
School. 

2 —  First  Open  House  of  the  season  at  the  Meeting  House, 
221  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  in  the  cafeteria,  3:30  to 
6:30  p.m.  About  4:30  p.m.,  Keith  Irvine,  editor  of  Africa 
Today,  will  speak  on  “The  New  West  Africa,  in  Education, 
Industrialization,  and  Political  Development.”  All  are  invited. 
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2 — Annual  meeting  at  West  Nottingham  Meeting  House, 
near  Rising  Sun,  Md.,  2 p.m.,  D.S.T.:  John  Hobart,  “Quaker 
Testimonies,  Yesterday  and  Today.” 

4 — Lecture  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia, 
7:30  p.m.,  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Race  Relations 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting:  Julia  Abrahamson,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwoocl  Community  Con- 
ference in  Chicago,  a pioneering  organization  for  maintaining 


high  standards  and  stabilizing  interracial  neighborhood, 
“Neighborhood  Spirit  in  City  Blocks.” 

6 — Fritchley  General  Meeting  at  Fritchley,  near  Derby, 
England. 

9 to  11 — Visit  of  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds  with  Friends  at 
Wilmington,  Del.  Public  meeting  at  the  Fourth  and  West 
Streets  Meeting  House,  Sunday  evening;  informal  gathering, 
Monday  evening. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423 
State  Street;  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 


BOULDER,  COL. — Meeting  for  worship, 
10  a.m.;  for  information  call  Hillcrest 
2-3757. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  ED  0252. 


CAUBBIDOE,  MASSACHUSETTS — 

5 Dongfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  — The  57th  Street 
Meeting  of  all  Friends.  Sunday  worship 
hour,  11a.m.  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Monthly  meeting  (following 
6 p.m.  supper  there)  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


BBS  MOINES,  IOWA — Friends  Meeting, 
801  Forest  Avenue,  Dibrary  entrance. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  each  First-day  in  Highland 
Park  Y.W.C.A.  at  Woodward  and  Winona. 
Visitors  telephone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  United  Meeting, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLINOIS— Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m., 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.  — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144 
South  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 

Evergreen  7-5086  or  9-5345. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI— Penn  Valley 
Meeting  each  Sunday  at  306  West  39th 
Avenue.  Unprogrammed  worship  at  6 p.m. 
Visiting  Friends  always  welcome.  For  in- 
formation call  JA  1556. 


LANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house,  Tulane  Terrace,  oft  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y.— Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rook 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


MANASQUAN,  N.  J.  — First-day  school, 
10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


MERION,  PA. — Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FLA, — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEY  — 

Meeting  for  worship  and  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  at  New  Brunswick  Art  Center  on 
grounds  of  Public  Library,  60  Livingston 
Avenue;  telephone  CH  9-7460. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  — Friends 
meeting  each  Sunday.  For  information 
telephone  WA  5890  or  UP  8245W. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October— April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PASADENA,  CAL. — Orange  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8 p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA — 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule- 
vard at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam- 
bria Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

Race  and  Twelfth  Streets  held  jointly  at 
20  South  Twelfth  Street. 

For  information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  RI  6- 
3263. 


PHOENIK  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. — Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA.— 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


SCARSDALE,  NEW  YORK — United  meet- 
ing for  worship,  First-days  at  11  a.m., 
Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting,  133  Popham 
Road.  Clerk,  Frances  B.  Compter,  17 
Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY — Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA  — Friends  Meeting, 
129  North  Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745 
East  5th  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS — Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  PL  4-3887. 


AVAILABLE 


UPHOLSTERER — Over  25  years’  experi- 
ence; free  estimates,  Philadelphia  suburbs. 
Thom  Seremba,  215  Felton  Avenue,  Col- 
lingdale,  Pa. 


WANTED 


RESPONSIBLE  WOMAN  to  care  for  eld- 
erly lady  and  live  in.  Give  reference. 
Telephone  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  9-1377. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  to  manage  Friends’ 
home;  board,  room,  and  salary.  Write 
Box  V63,  Friends  Journal. 


TO  BUY : Children’s  Story  Garden — 

Broomell.  Agnes  Coggeshall,  1515  Cherry 
Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


TO  BUY:  Select  works  of  William  Penn, 
5 volumes,  1782.  J.  Beondo,  108-01  101st 
Avenue,  Richmond  Hill  19,  N.  Y. 


SECRETARY : general  office  work,  dicta- 
phone (no  shorthand),  preparing  publicity 
materials,  at  mountain  school.  Interesting 
rural  situation;  comfortable  quarters. 
Write  Director,  Pine  Mountain  Settlement 
School,  Pine  Mountain,  Kentucky. 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 
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Zb  there  a middle-aged  or  semi, 
retired  couple  who  would  he  in- 
terested to  do  maintenance  and 
Janitor  work  at  this  retreat- 
center,  occupying  a little  hillside 
home  (modern  kitchen  and  hath)  ? 

+ 

Joseph  E.  Platt,  Kirkridge,  Bangor,  Pennsylvania 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  ’A -acre 
lot,  $11.99!  and  ip.  Also  4-bedroom  homes, 
$13,411.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  cl,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  turnpike. 

Call  Elmweod  7-4356  or  writ* 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  SHEET  I0AD 

THEYOSE.  PA. 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

Branch  Store 

1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 

British  and  American  Quaker  books;  other  religious  books  of  special  interest  to 
Friends;  children’s  books.  Write  for  book  lists  to  302  Arch  Street. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING — 15 <t  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch;  10% 
discount  for  6 — 24  insertions  within  six  months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more 
insertions  within  one  year. 

KEGVLAB  MEETING  NOTICES — 15<f  per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  repeated 
insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7 <t  per  word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A box  number  will  be  supplied  if  requested, 
and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded 
without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA.  Rlttenhouse  6-7669 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Serving  you  since  1865,  Provident  Mutual 
now  offers  protection  against  another 
major  economic  hazard  of  life  — disability 
resulting  from  accident  or  sickness. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Evergreen  6-6028 


Our  deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  Monday. 
Instructions  regarding  advertising  MUST 
be  in  our  hands  before  that  time. 


September  24,  1955 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Representative 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Here  tflillichA  Jeitt 

In  World-Wide 
Fellowship  at  the 


Family  Altar 

Through  daily  devotions  in  The 
Upper  Room,  millions  of  Chris- 
tians around  the  world  unite  each 
day  in  the  same  prayer,  the  same 
Scripture,  the  same  meditation. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  join 
this  Christian  fellowship  in  almost 
any  language  you  choose,  for  The 
Upper  Room  is  available  to  you  in 
the  following  language  editions: 

Arabic  • Armenian  • Cebuano  • 
Chinese  • Finnish  • English  • 
Greek  • Gujurati  • Hindi  • Hun- 
garian • Italian  • Ilocano  • Japa- 
nese • Korean  • Norwegian  * 
Persian  • Portuguese  • Russian 

• Spanish  • Swedish  • Tagalog  • 
Tamil  • Telugu  • Thai  • Turkish 

• Urdu  • Braille  (Elnglish) 

Regular  English  edition,  Spanish  Edi- 
tion, and  Airmail  edition  cost  only 
per  copy  when  ten  or  more  copies  of 
each  issue  go  to  one  address.  Indi- 
vidual subscriptions  50  cents  per  year. 
Braille  $2.00  per  year.  All  other  edi- 
tions (mailed  from  other  countries) 
$1.00  per  year.  Send  all  orders  direct  to 


The  world’s  most  widely  used 
devotional  guide 

1908  Grand  Avenue,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

A FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running  water;  some 
with  bath.  Lunch  served  daily;  also 
dinner  parties  and  group  parties 
arranged.  Telephone  MA  7-2025 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  call  Mr. 
J.  C.  Wynn  in  the  evening.  MAdison 
3-8069. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  write  or  telephone 
him  at  Vaiieybrook  2474. 


> 


OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


O AKWOOD 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

A small  community  which  emphasizes 
sincerity,  simplicity,  and  inner  disci- 
pline in  its  human  relationships. 

GRADES  9 TO  12  INCLUSIVE 
For  additional  information  write 

William  W.  Clark,  Principal 

OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  45  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  & JOB  STRATEGY 
Wont  to  find  *he  work  for  which  you  have 
most  aptitude?  Want  to  get  ahead  faster? 
Why  not  explain  your  problem  to  us?  We've 
helped  others  since  1937.  Telephone,  write 
today.  Free  folder  T.  Swarthmore  6-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
546  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


1799-WESTTOWN  SCHOOL-1955 

“The  regularity  of  boarding  school  life  contributes  to  the  formation  of 
good  habits  of  work,  and  of  a well-ordered  and  self-disciplined  life.  This  is 
excellent  preparation  for  the  greater  freedom  of  college  or  adult  responsibili- 
ties.” — Quotation  from  School  Catalogue 


APPLICATIONS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1956 


For  a catalogue  or  further  information,  please  write: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  BOX  1000,  WESTTOWN,  PA. 
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A FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Grades  9-12 

Founded  1893 


Applications  for  1956-57  are  now  welcome. 
Children  of  Friends  will  receive  first  consideration 
if  applications  are  submitted  before  March  1st,  1956. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Richard  H.  McFefxy,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Principal  Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
live  a creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school— Grades  7-12.  Day  school— Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  — College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Member  of  

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


DR.  El.::.! A G.  KOLLOVj’AY 

FRIENDS  HOME 
V/AYNESVILLE.  OHIO 


PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
RIttenhouse  6-5800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 


MOVING 

and 

STORAGE 

Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  ef  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 

QUAKER  VoVtuV. 

2501  Germantown  Ave.  BAIdwin  9-0400 


pendle  hill 

Autumn  Term  Courses 

THE  THOUGHT  AND  TEACHING  OF  JESUS 
Henry  J.  Cadbury 

Begins  Monday  3 October,  8 p.m. 

PATTERNS  AND  PROGRESSION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Bertram  Pickard 

Begins  Tuesday  4 October,  8 p.m. 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRAYER  AND 
WORSHIP 
Gilbert  Kilpack 

Begins  Wednesday  5 October,  4:30  p.m. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  THOUGHT  OF  PAUL 
AND  ITS  BACKGROUND 
Henry  J.  Cadbury 

Begins  Wednesday  5 October,  8 p.m. 

CREATIVE  WRITING 
Mildred  Tonge 

Begins  Thursday  & October,  4:30  p.m. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  FRIENDS 
Howard  Brinton 

Begins  Thursday  ( October,  8 p.m. 

Each  course  meets  once  a week  for  ten  weeks. 
No  admission  charge. 

Wallingford,  Pennsylvania 


1 

CRETH  & SULLIVAN,  INC. 

| Insurance 

324  WALNUT  STREET 

] MB  E 

i PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

1 WAInut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 

ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED  ? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi- 
dends. Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  starting  with  as  little  as  $1.00.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fred  A.  Werner,  President 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  AT  LEAST  THREE  WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS,  giving  both  old  and  new  addresses.  If  you  are  going  to  be  away  from  home 
for  only  a short  time  please  notify  your  local  post  office  instead,  so  that  your  Friends 
Journals  may  be  held  there  until  your  return.  Otherwise  they  will  be  sent  back  to  us, 
causing  confusion  about  your  correct  address  and  unnecessary  expense  for  extra  postage. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


cA  c Private  hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


or 

0 get  at  the  core  of 
God  at  His  greatest , one  must 
first  get  into  the  core  of  him- 
self at  his  least,  for  no  one 
can  know  God  who  has  not 
first  known  himself.  Go  to 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most 
High,  to  the  roots,  to  the 
heights;  for  all  that  God  can 
do  is  focused  there. 

■ — Meister  Eckhart 


New  Insights  in  Old  Testament 

Research  — Part  II  . by  Herbert  F.  Hahn 

Letter  from  South  Africa 

by  Maurice  Webb 

Fierce  Feathers,  1955 

by  Ruth  G.  Campbell 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  1955 

by  Leona  Jordan 

The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  Editorial  Comment 
Trick  or  Treat  for  UNICEF 


FIFTEEN  CENTS  A COPY 
$4.00  A YEAR 
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Letter  from  South  Africa 

Durban,  August  26,  1955 

FOLLOWING  the  passing  of  the  Senate  Act  (see 
Friends  Journal,  July  9,  1955,  page  21),  the  gov- 
ernment is  now  busy  packing  the  Senate  with  its  sup- 
porters. There  are  plenty  of  candidates  for  the  privilege 
of  helping  the  government  to  get  the  two-thirds  majority 
of  upper  and  lower  houses  of  Parliament  sitting  together 
which,  under  the  constitution,  is  needed  to  remove  the 
colored  (mulatto)  voters  in  the  Cape  Province  from  the 
common  roll.  The  Senate  Act  has  shocked  many  people 
who  feel  it  to  be  a breach  of  the  faith  on  which  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  was  founded.  Even  government 
spokesmen  declare  their  dislike  of  it  but  blame  the  op- 
position for  not  cooperating  in  the  removal  of  the  colored 
voters  and  thus  making  necessary  a bad  Act  to  achieve 
what  they  regard  as  a good  end. 

Numbers  of  South  African  women  are  staging  a novel 
form  of  public  protest.  Wearing  black  bands,  standing 
silent  with  bowed  heads  to  mark  their  country’s  shame, 
they  line  the  routes  that  cabinet  ministers  must  follow 
to  enter  or  leave  their  offices,  to  board  or  leave  aircraft. 
One  minister  returning  from  Europe  found  the  quayside 
lined  with  these  silent  women  as  his  ship  entered  port. 
Some  ignore  the  women,  some  try  feeble  jests  that  are 
ignored,  and  some  try  to  dodge  them.  One  minister, 
due  recently  to  open  a new  police  barracks,  found  his 
approach  to  the  building  lined  by  the  women.  He 
dodged  them  by  climbing  over  a wall,  only  to  find  on 
coming  to  the  microphone  to  make  his  opening  speech 
that  40  of  the  women  stood  silently  before  him.  This 
protest  is  being  carried  out  with  great  dignity  and  devo- 
tion by  women  of  different  classes  and  parties.  It  is 
not  connected  with  any  political  party.  It  indicates  the 
ferment  that  is  deep  in  the  consciences  of  many  people. 
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Dr.  Verwoerd,  our  Minister  of  Native  Affairs  and 
chief  architect  of  apartheid,  recently  told  an  audience 
of  his  supporters  that  it  will  take  S00  years  for  apartheid 
to  be  accomplished.  Perhaps  he  meant  to  suggest  that 
too  much  should  not  be  expected  after  only  seven  years 
since  apartheid  proved  to  be  an  election-winning  slogan. 
Or  perhaps  he  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  300  years 
since  the  first  white  settlers  under  van  Riebeeck  landed 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  that  it  will  take  another 
300  years  to  undo  what  the  first  300  years  have  done. 
Anyway,  it  seems  clear  that  none  of  us  now  living  will 
see  the  accomplishment  of  apartheid.  But  then  I never 
expected  that  we  would. 

(Later:  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  minister  has 
(Continued  on  page  217 ) 
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Editorial  Comments 


The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

DURING  the  last  ten  years  an  international  group 
of  Bible  scholars  has  been  occupied  in  analyzing 
newly  discovered  fragments  of  pre-Christian  writings  that 
are  likely  to  rank  among  the  most  exciting  findings  ever 
made  by  archaeologists.  Some  of  them  were  recorded  as 
late  as  1952  and  1955.  In  addition  to  an  almost  complete 
text  of  Isaiah  dating  from  about  100  B.C.,  a number  of 
documents  related  to  the  Essenes  appear  to  be  the  most 
significant,  if  not  sensational,  of  the  manuscripts  found. 
The  Essenes,  who  spoke  of  themselves  as  “children  of 
the  light,”  were  an  apocalyptic  sect,  or  order,  flourishing 
during  the  century  preceding  the  advent  of  Jesus.  They 
predicted  the  end  of  times  and  prepared  themselves  for 
the  coming  of  the  “Redeemer  of  the  World”  by  a strict 
personal  and  group  discipline  similar  to  that  of  the  early 
Christian  community  and  the  later  monastic  orders  of 
the  Church.  One  of  the  many  surprises  in  the  Essenean 
material  deals  with  their  practice  of  sacramental  rites. 
These  were  of  a kind  that  had  always  been  considered 
uniquely  Christian,  such  as  baptism  and  the  breaking 
of  bread.  It  had  always  been  thought  that  John  the 
Baptist  had  been  influenced  by  the  Essenes,  and  now 
the  theory  receives  strong  support  that  Jesus  himself 
may  have  been  familiar  with  the  faith  and  practice  of 
the  Essenes.  The  references  in  the  writings  of  the  Essenes 
to  a Redeemer  who  rose  among  them  and  was  put  to 
death  suggests  further  speculations  as  to  the  role  of  Essen- 
ism  as  a forerunner  of  Christianity.  We  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  appraise  fully  the  content  and  significance 
of  these  discoveries.  But  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  we  shall 
soon  know  more  about  the  religious  mood  of  this  group 
with  which  Jesus  may  have  been  more  closely  connected 
than  we  have  hitherto  assumed. 

Evidently  there  is  greater  continuity  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  than  has  been  traditionally  be- 
lieved. Some  scholars  and  laymen  expect  revolutionary 
changes  in  our  thinking  to  occur  when  all  will  be  known 
about  this  particular  spiritual  heritage  from  Judaism, 
out  of  which  the  figure  of  Jesus  rose.  Others  assure  us 
already  that  traditional  and  orthodox  Christian  teach- 
ing needs  to  fear  nothing.  This  latter  school  of  thought 
appreciates  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  merely  as  an  enriching 


storehouse  of  new  information  through  which  “the 
strange  world  of  the  New  Testament  becomes  less 
baffling,  less  exotic,”  as  Frank  M.  Cross,  Presbyterian  re- 
searcher in  Jerusalem,  writes. 

More  Space  Speculations 

German  and  Italian  Catholic  theologians  have  busied 
themselves  with  questions  as  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
space  men  we  may  encounter  at  some  future  date.  Are 
they  spiritually  superior  to  us?  Or  are  they  “fallen  crea- 
tures” with  the  same  original  sin  on  their  soul  that  Cath- 
olic dogma  attributes  to  all  men?  Are  they  already  re- 
deemed by  Christ,  or  do  they  not  need  this  redemption 
because  they  are  still  in  the  state  of  innocence  and  origi- 
nal grace?  For  once  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
Vatican,  whose  spokesman  declared  the  whole  question 
“slightly  premature.”  To  our  knowledge,  no  Protestant 
authorities  have  as  yet  taken  a stand  on  the  matter.  Per- 
haps this  fact  may  also  mean  agreement  with  the  Vatican. 

Professor  Powell,  Bristol,  England,  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner, recently  displayed  to  a group  of  journalists  balloons 
of  about  80  yards  in  diameter  which  his  laboratory  sends 
up  for  stratosphere  measurements.  “Gentlemen,”  he  said, 
“this  is  the  flying  saucer.  . . . We  follow  these  balloons 
accurately  by  radar  and  always  know  where  they  are. 
We  are  always  sure  to  receive  from  places  where  they  can 
be  seen  reports  that  flying  saucers  are  being  observed.” 
The  balloons  look  from  below  like  saucers  and  when  seen 
from  the  side  they  resemble  a short,  stubby  cigar. 

The  Race  for  the  Moon 

The  plans  for  shooting  a rocket  to  the  moon  which 
Robert  H.  Goddard  had  quietly  developed  as  early  as 
1919  were  not  the  first  ones  of  this  kind  in  the  story  of 
man’s  curiosity  and  boldness  of  imagination.  As  early  as 
1,800  years  ago  Lucian  of  Samosata,  satirist  and  novelist, 
wrote  the  story  of  a sailboat  that  was  lifted  up  in  a storm 
for  eight  days  in  a row  and  finally  arrived  on  the  moon, 
which  floated  in  the  universe  “like  a radiant  island.” 
Around  1,500  A.D.  Wan  Hoo,  a Chinese,  actually 
equipped  two  gigantic  kites  with  47  rockets  which  his 
coolies  had  to  kindle  at  a predetermined  moment.  Wan 
Hoo  had  obviously  underestimated  the  power  of  this 
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explosion  and  lost  his  life  in  the  experiment.  In  modern 
times  a never-ending  succession  of  space  conquerors  has 
continued  to  dream  up  plans  or  actually  prepare  devices 
to  rise  into  higher  spheres.  Around  1880  the  eccentric 
Russian  Ziolkovsky  worked  on  space  projects,  and  he 
lived  long  enough  to  see  his  books  and  brochures  printed 
by  the  Soviets  in  tens  of  thousands  of  copies.  Russian 
postal  authorities  even  printed  in  1951  a commemora- 
tive stamp  in  his  honor.  A year  later  the  Russian  maga- 
zine Ogonek  prophesied  that  the  Soviet  flag  would  be 
hoisted  on  the  moon  within  50  years.  Jules  Verne,  Kurt 
Lasswitz,  and  H.  G.  Wells  wrote  stories  about  the  con- 
quest of  the  moon  that  became  forerunners  of  our  mod- 
ern science-fiction.  And  when  in  October  1938  Orson 


Welles  frightened  the  audiences  of  151  broadcasting  sta- 
tions into  hysterical  outbursts  of  fear  with  his  “reports” 
on  the  invasion  of  New  York  from  outer  space,  we  ex- 
perienced a spectacle  of  gullibility  such  as  hardly  any- 
body had  considered  possible  in  modern  times.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  estimated  that  all  over  the  world  about 
160  types  of  rockets  are  ready,  and  the  entire  rocket  in- 
dustry is  employing  close  to  100,000  people.  Interna- 
tional rivalry  seems  to  be  giving  away  to  an  exchange  of 
ideas.  It  would,  indeed,  add  to  the  eccentric  character 
of  the  enterprise  if  the  nations  unwilling  to  manage  our 
globe  peacefully  would  cooperate  when  rising  above  it. 
Or  could  it  be  hoped  that  such  diversion  would  make 
them  see  our  terrestrial  problems  in  better  perspective? 


New  Insights  in  Old  Testament  Research — Part  II 

BY  HERBERT  F.  HAHN 


WHEN  the  Hitler  regime  in  Germany  put  an  end 
to  “scientific”  study  of  the  Bible,  the  torch  of 
progress  was  not  handed  over  to  the  United  States,  as 
many  American  scholars  expected  it  to  be.  The  most 
interesting  development  in  recent  Bible  studies  has  been 
the  work  of  a group  of  Scandinavian  scholars,  who  have 
made  a great  impression  in  England  and  are  just  com- 
ing to  be  recognized  in  this  country.  Significantly,  they 
have  made  the  Old  Testament  seem  important  and 
meaningful  to  the  modern  generation  of  its  readers,  thus 
supplying  the  lack  that  had  existed  in  the  work  of  the 
“higher  critics.”  They  have  had  the  practical  sense,  also, 
to  publish  their  work  mostly  in  English,  sometimes  in 
German,  occasionally  in  French,  so  that  their  influence 
can  be  felt  and  their  work  is  being  appreciated  far  be- 
yond the  confines  of  their  own  lands. 

A New  View 

The  first  change  for  which  the  Scandinavians  have 
been  responsible  is  a new  view  of  the  character  of  Old 
Testament  literature.  The  “higher  critics”  had  treated 
it  exclusively  as  a written  literature,  and,  believing  that 
writing  had  been  a late  achievement  of  the  Hebrews, 
they  had  dated  most  of  the  important  “documents”  in 
the  Old  Testament  late  in  Hebrew  history.  Most  of  the 
law  which  forms  so  large  a part  of  the  books  of  Moses, 
a large  part  of  the  historical  writings,  the  bulk  of  the 
poetry  as  represented  by  the  Psalms,  and  all  the  so- 
called  “wisdom  literature”  were  attributed  to  the  priests, 
the  poets,  and  the  sages  of  the  period  after  the  Exile. 

Herbert  F.  Hahn  teaches  English  and  Bible  at  the  Pingry  School 
in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Old  Testament 
in  Modern  Research,  Muhlenberg  Press,  1954.  Part  I of  this  article 
appeared  last  week. 


What  the  Scandinavian  scholars  have  done  is  to 
show  that  Old  Testament  literature  was  largely  an  oral 
literature  at  first,  hence  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
critics  had  supposed,  and  that  even  in  written  form  a 
great  deal  more  of  it  came  from  the  period  before  the 
Exile  than  the  critics  had  thought  possible.  The  “higher 
critics”  had  failed  to  realize  how  much  of  the  literature 
grew  out  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  days  when  the 
Hebrews  still  had  a state  of  their  own  and  Hebrew  cul- 
ture was  most  vigorous. 

This  pushing  back  of  the  creative  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  Old  Testament  literature  was  accompanied  by 
some  new  insights  into  the  history  of  religion  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  “higher  critics”  had  always  regarded 
the  fact  that  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  took  part  in  the  worship  at  the  many  local 
shrines  scattered  through  the  land  as  a falling  away 
from  the  true  religion  founded  by  Moses.  The  critics 
had  a low  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  worship  of- 
fered at  these  shrines  and  attributed  all  that  was  best  in 
Hebrew  religion  to  the  teaching  of  the  prophets.  The 
festivals  celebrated  at  the  local  shrines  were  so  severely 
criticized  in  the  prophetic  books  that  the  “higher  critics” 
assumed  there  could  have  been  nothing  good  in  ritualis- 
tic worship  as  practiced  in  those  days.  They  talked  of  an 
irreconcilable  opposition  between  the  priests  of  the 
shrines  and  the  prophets  of  the  true  religion. 

Priests  at  the  Local  Shrines 

But  in  1924  Sigmund  Mowinckel  of  Oslo  presented 
a new  hypothesis  which  attempted  to  show  that  Hebrew 
participation  in  the  worship  at  the  local  shrines  was  not 
pagan  backsliding  but  a genuine  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Israel’s  religion.  His  studies  of  various  types  of 
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psalms  revealed  that  some  of  these  great  religious  hymns 
had  been  composed  by  the  very  priests  who  officiated 
at  the  shrines.  Such  psalms  were  recited  by  the  priests 
at  the  beginning  of  a religious  service  in  order  to  instruct 
the  people  as  to  what  was  required  of  them  in  the  way 
of  ritual  purity  or  ethical  behavior  before  they  could 
participate  in  the  worship.  In  other  words,  the  priests 
fulfilled  a definite  teaching  function  in  the  religion  of 
the  Hebrews.  Being  closer  to  the  people  than  the  great 
prophets  ever  came  with  their  denunciatory  sermons, 
the  priests  may  have  had  an  even  greater  influence  on 
the  ordinary  religious  life  of  the  people.  This  was  an  im- 
portant change  of  emphasis  in  the  usual  view  of  Old 
Testament  religion. 

Prophets  at  the  Local  Shrines 
Mowinckel  discovered,  moreover,  from  another  type 
of  psalms  that  the  local  shrines  must  have  had  official 
“prophets”  attached  to  them  in  addition  to  the  priests, 
so  that  the  distinction  between  priest  and  prophet  could 
not  have  been  so  great  as  the  critics  supposed.  Some  of 
the  psalms  had  the  form  of  oracles  from  God,  spoken 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  people.  Naturally,  a di- 
vine communication  could  be  given  only  through  the 
mouth  of  an  official  “spokesman,”  and  so  Mowinckel 
felt  justified  in  assuming  the  existence  of  a special  class 
of  “prophets”  performing  their  duties  regularly  at  the 
shrines.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  type  of  “prophetic” 
activity  would  be  more  normal  and  customary  than  the 
extraordinary  and  exceptional  activity  of  the  great 
prophets,  who  came  forward  only  occasionally  to  issue  a 
denunciation  of  some  particular  evil  of  the  day.  To 
readers  of  the  Bible,  the  work  of  the  great  prophets 


seemed  so  much  more  important  because  so  much  more 
of  their  preaching  had  been  preserved  in  the  prophetic 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  Mowinckel  argued 
that  the  other  type  of  prophetic  activity  must  have  been 
more  characteristic  of  Hebrew  religion  in  the  days  of 
the  monarchy. 

Cult-Prophets 

Twenty  years  later  Alfred  Haidar  published  (in 
English)  at  Uppsala  a study  of  Associations  of  Cult- 
Prophets  among  the  Ancient  Semites , which  showed  that 
it  was  a common  practice  in  the  ancient  Near  East  to 
have  a group  of  “prophets”  attached  to  every  important 
religious  shrine.  It  was  not  so  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Mowinckel  had  found  various  hints  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  existence  of  such  cult-prophets  among  the 
Hebrews.  The  new  suggestion  in  Haidar’s  discussion  of 
the  subject  was  that  even  the  great  prophets  of  Israel 
had  belonged  to  these  associations  of  cult-prophets.  In- 
stead of  emphasizing  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  prophets 
towards  ritual  worship  at  the  shrines,  Haidar  showed 
that  they  did  not  repudiate  sacrifice  as  such  or  regard 
the  ritual  forms  of  worship  as  necessarily  bad.  The 
prophets  laid  great  stress  on  a right  attitude  of  mind 
during  worship,  but  they  never  advocated  any  program 
of  reform  that  would  dispense  entirely  with  the  estab- 
lished forms  of  worship.  It  was  not  the  ritual  itself  that 
they  attacked  but  ritual  divorced  from  morality.  Here 
was  one  of  the  key  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament  that  was 
being  re-emphasized  after  the  “higher  critics”  had  ob- 
scured it. 

Haidar  combined  his  description  of  the  cult-prophets 
with  a theory  that  had  been  advanced  some  years  before 


'E  are  not  living  in  a Puritan  era.  We  are  living  in  the  era  of  the  romantic  movies,  of  jazz,  of  non- 
photographic art,  of  psychology  and  of  Fascism;  and  if  we  still  think  the  suppression  of  the  emotions 
is  the  answer,  we  are  more  disciples  of  the  past  than  followers  of  God.  Our  time  demands  a re-evaluation  of  the 
emotional  side  of  life.  And  re-evaluation  does  not  mean  rethinking,  because  emotions  are  only  understood  as 
they  are  experienced.  We  are  emotionally  squeezed  dry,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  lack  the  joy  and 
spontaneity  that  Jesus  promised  his  disciples. 

But  where  shall  we  turn  for  an  understanding  of  the  emotions?  Only  by  sitting  at  the  feet  of  those  who 
have  felt  to  the  depths  of  their  being  and  have  given  artistic  expression  to  their  feelings.  This  will  mean  that 
we  must  learn  to  sit  still  and  listen  to  music,  and  apprehend  art,  and  spend  time  reading  novels,  sometimes 
even  at  the  expense  of  reading  literature.  For  the  novel  brings  home  to  us  the  nature  of  human  beings  as 
nothing  else  can. 

Why  is  the  emotional  side  of  life  so  important?  Because  of  the  nature  of  men  and  women  and  God. 
One  of  the  most  crucial  statements  of  Jesus  was  that  in  ivhich  he  said  that  those  who  would  gain  their  life 
must  lose  it.  Jesus  was  not  interested  in  moralistic  perfection.  He  would  have  been  unnecessary  if  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Pharisees  was  what  God  demanded.  But  the  Pharisaical  seeking  after  perfection  is  a vicious 
circle,  because  it  is  utterly  self-centered.  It  is  a coldly  conscious  attempt  to  live  by  rules.  Inevitably  the  closer 
one  comes  to  complete  obedience  the  better  one  feels.  And  self-righteousness  is  the  death  of  the  soul. — 
Theodor  Benfey  (The  Friend,  London) 
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to  explain  the  origin  of  the  propehtic  books.  In  1958 
Harris  Birkeland  had  published  (in  German)  at  Oslo  a 
study  of  The  Composition  of  the  Prophetic  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  he  advanced  the  theory  that 
the  great  prophets  had  never  written  down  their  ser- 
mons but  had  delivered  their  messages  in  the  form  of 
short  oral  pronouncements.  These  oral  statements  were 
preserved  by  the  disciples  of  the  prophets,  who  gradu- 
ally grouped  together  pronouncements  on  the  same  sub- 
ject and  eventually  wrote  down  the  collected  sayings  of 
the  prophets.  Now  Haidar  suggested  that  the  disciples 
of  the  prophets  would  be  found  in  the  associations  of 
cult-prophets  which  he  had  described.  The  prophetic 
books,  in  other  words,  were  the  product  of  the  great 
care  taken  by  the  associations  of  cult-prophets  to  pre- 
serve the  sayings  of  their  most  illustrious  members.  The 
old  conception  of  “writing  prophets”  which  had  domi- 
nated scholarship  for  so  long  had  to  be  given  up.  Mo- 
winckel  gave  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  new 
conception  by  adopting  it  in  his  own  study  of  Prophecy 
and  Tradition,  published  (in  English)  at  Oslo  in  1946. 

Oral  Tradition 

The  theory  that  the  prophetic  books  had  circulated 
as  oral  tradition  for  some  time  before  they  were  written 
down  was  taken  up  by  Ivan  Engnell  at  Uppsala  and  ap- 
plied to  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  a series 
of  exegetical  works  in  Swedish  he  argued  that  the 
“higher  critics”  had  been  wrong  in  describing  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  compilations  of  written  “docu- 
ments.” He  regarded  them  as  the  eventual  fixation  in 
written  form  of  oral  traditions  which  had  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  They  were  not 
composed  from  previously  existing  written  materials  but 
represented  the  literary  crystallization  of  various  bodies 
of  oral  tradition  preserved  by  different  circles  of  tradi- 
tionists.  The  critics  had  described  the  major  “docu- 
ments” as  following  one  another  in  order  of  time, 
representing  the  wisdom  of  successive  ages.  Engnell  main- 
tained that  these  bodies  of  oral  tradition  had  probably 
grown  up  contemporaneously  and  represented  the  some- 
what different  points  of  view  of  several  groups  existing 
at  the  same  time,  each  of  which  contributed  its  particu- 
lar insight  to  the  sum-total  of  Israel’s  understanding  of 
its  history  and  its  religion.  Hence  the  richness  and  vari- 
ety of  the  Old  Testament. 

Support  for  this  new  view  of  the  literary  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  could  be  found  in  the  studies  of 
Johannes  Pedersen  at  Copenhagen.  His  Israel:  Its  Life 
and  Culture,  originally  published  in  Danish  but  trans- 
lated into  English  (2  volumes,  London,  1926  and  1940), 
showed  that  it  had  been  a mistake  to  think  of  the  men 
who  produced  the  Old  Testament  books  as  authors 
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working  according  to  modern  methods.  The  “higher 
critics”  had  described  them  almost  as  European  profes- 
sors consulting  ancient  chronicles,  gathering  material 
from  various  written  sources,  and  then  composing  their 
books  according  to  a logical  plan.  Pedersen’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  ways  of  thinking  showed  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  a Hebrew  author  to 
work  in  that  way.  The  characteristic  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression and  preservation  of  ideas  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  was  oral  tradition,  which  was  rich  in  imagery 
but  unconcerned  about  logical  arrangement. 

The  Persistence  of  Basic  Themes 
Now  the  chief  characteristic  of  oral  tradition  is  that 
it  is  conservative.  It  repeats  what  has  already  been  said 
and  leaves  little  room  for  the  addition  of  new  ideas. 
Embroidery  and  the  elaboration  of  old  themes  it  de- 
lights in,  but  not  the  progressive  development  of  ideas. 
Engnell  and  his  associates  at  Uppsala  have,  therefore, 
displaced  the  evolutionary  view  of  Old  Testament  re- 
ligious history  with  a new  interpretation  which  empha- 
sizes the  persistence  of  certain  basic  themes  throughout 
the  history  of  Israel’s  religion.  They  have  emphasized 
that  the  conception  of  God  as  a universal  deity  and  the 
ethical  principles  taught  in  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  not  late  achievements  in  Israel’s  religious  thinking 
but  go  back  to  the  teaching  of  Moses.  He  was  the  crea- 
tive genius  who  gave  Old  Testament  religion  its  basic 
character  at  the  very  beginning. 

It  is  only  a step  from  this  academic  way  of  stating 
the  case  to  the  religious  affirmation  that  Old  Testament 
religion  carried  the  stamp  of  the  “revelation”  at  Mt. 
Sinai.  The  work  of  the  Scandinavian  scholars  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  average  reader  to  open  the  sacred 
book  again  with  confidence  in  the  “authority”  of  all  its 
parts. 

First-day  Morning 

By  Barbara  Hinchcliffe 
Enter  the  meeting  and  sink  down  in  quiet. 

Grow  deaf  to  hear. 

Repeat  the  wordless  litany  of  silence. 

Silence  invisible  and  necessary  as  air. 

Our  body’s  dwelling  before  birth  and  after  death. 
Think  of  the  soundless  whirling  of  the  earth, 

The  silent  worship  of  trees 
That  sway,  and  bow,  and  praise; 

Unspoken  love  in  a simple  handclasp,  saying 
What  lips  would  disavow. 

Walk  the  still  jungle  of  remembered  sin 
With  love  alone  for  guide. 

Close  out  all  sound.  Enter  the  perfect  silence 
Where  is  God. 
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Fierce  Feathers , 1955 


IT  was  a bright,  warm  August  Sunday  in  1955.  Sun- 
light beat  down  on  the  steep  roof  of  the  South  Meet- 
ing House  in  the  township  of  Easton,  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.,  just  as  it  did  that  midweek  day  in  1777 
when  Friends,  gathered  together  in  their  new  meeting 
house  of  roughhewn  logs,  were  surrounded  by  a band 
of  Indians.  Allies  of  Burgoyne,  they  had  come  to  slay 
all  but  changed  their  minds  and  stayed  to  meeting. 

“It  would  show  little  faith,”  the  Quakers  said,  “to 
leave  our  homes  and  go  with  the  other  settlers  to  Albany 
Fort.  Armed  with  the  power  of  the  Lord,  we  fear  no 
man.”  They  exercised  their  own  judgment  without 
blame  to  the  authorities,  who  had  urged  evacuation. 

Robert  Nesbit,  a visiting  Friend,  had  walked  two 
days  through  the  untamed  wilderness  from  East  Hoosac, 
now  Adams,  Mass.,  to  bring  them  comfort.  He  had  come 
because  he  knew  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  little 
clearing. 

“The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety,”  he 
told  them.  “He  shall  cover  thee  with  His  feathers.  Under 
His  wings  shall  thou  trust.”  He  lingered  over  the  words. 

The  Indians,  thirteen  of  them,  in  war  paint  and 
feathers,  with  tomahawks  and  gory  scalps  dangling  from 
their  belts,  came  noiselessly  through  the  doorless  en- 
trance. Twelve  poisoned  arrows  were  ready  to  fly  at  the 
signal  from  their  chief,  whose  piercing  eyes  searched 
every  corner  and  nook  for  weapons.  Finding  the  Friends 
unarmed,  he  signaled  his  warriors,  and  the  twelve  ar- 
rows were  placed  back  in  their  quivers,  the  bows  stacked 
against  the  wall. 

The  braves  seated  themselves  on  a bench  and  bowed 
their  heads,  but  not  before  a silent,  terrible  struggle 
had  taken  place  between  the  forces  of  love  and  hate.  The 
fierce,  dark  eyes  of  hate  looked  into  the  calm,  blue  eyes 
of  love  belonging  to  Zebulon  Hoxie,  patriarch  of  the 
Meeting.  Finding  only  steady  friendship  in  Zebulon’s 
unwavering  gaze,  the  dark  eyes  finally  fell,  and  himself 
unarmed,  the  Indian  chief  sat  down,  his  dusky  braves 
ranged  around  him.  The  silent  meeting  continued,  in- 
creasing in  solemnity.  The  whole  room  was  filled  with 
the  presence  of  a living,  unseen  Power. 

The  slow  moments  passed.  At  last  the  hour  of  silent 
worship  ended.  Old  Zebulon  shook  hands  with  the  Elder 
on  the  facing  bench  beside  him  and  then  advanced  and 
shook  hands  with  the  Indian  chief. 

“Indians  come  to  kill  white  people,”  the  chief  ex- 
plained in  broken  English  and  sign  language.  "Find  no 
guns,  no  arrows,  no  knives!  White  man  worship  Great 


Spirit.  Great  Spirit  inside  Indian,  too.  Great  Spirit  say, 
‘No  kill  ’em!’  ” Selecting  a white  feather  from  his  arrows, 
he  placed  it  over  the  doorway  as  a sign  of  peace  between 
the  Indians  and  the  Quakers.  It  was  one  of  the  strangest 
Friends  meetings  ever  held.  A New  York  State  historical 
marker  near  the  road  commemorates  the  incident. 

In  August  1955,  J.  Barnard  Walton  from  Phila- 
delphia was  the  visiting  Friend  at  the  Easton,  N.  Y., 
Meeting.  He  had  driven  his  car  several  hundred  miles 
to  attend  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  at  Silver  Bay.  On 
the  facing  bench  beside  him  were  Eliza  Crosby,  Phebe 
Brown,  and  Martha  Fleischer. 

Eliza  Crosby  opened  the  meeting  by  reading  Robert 
Nesbit’s  favorite  passage  from  the  91st  Psalm:  “The 
beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety.  He  shall  cover 
thee  with  His  feathers.” 

Barnard  Walton  spoke:  “For  the  first  time  in  Friends 
history  the  two  New  York  Yearly  Meetings  are  united,” 
he  said.  “Now  there  is  only  one.”  He  spoke  of  the  recent 
Geneva  Conference  and  commended  President  Eisen- 
hower’s efforts  to  overcome  misunderstanding  with  Rus- 
sia and  bring  lasting  peace  to  the  harried  world. 

Phebe  Brown  read  her  report  and  told  of  the  four 
Hiroshima  Maidens  who  were  at  Silver  Bay.  Martha 
Fleischer  reserved  her  report  for  after  lunch,  when  the 
children  had  their  hour. 

As  on  that  other  summer  day  there  were  little  chil- 
dren who  grew  tired  of  meeting  thoughts  and  found 
silent  worship  difficult;  but  unlike  that  other  day,  their 
parents  allowed  them  to  slip  quietly  through  the  open 
doors  to  run  and  play  on  the  wide  lawn,  with  no  fear 
of  anything  hostile  molesting  them.  And,  like  a sign, 
they  found  feathers  in  the  grass,  feathers  that  might 
have  been  dropped  by  the  dove  of  peace  or,  maybe,  only 
a blue  jay  flying  overhead. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  that  brave  little  band 
of  Quakers  in  Easton,  N.  Y.,  was  surrounded  by  Bur- 
goyne’s  Indian  allies,  but  the  spirit  of  those  first  staunch 
Friends  who  refused  to  leave  their  homes  in  the  wilder- 
ness because  it  showed  “little  faith  to  be  afraid”  is  still 
there,  and  their  descendants  keep  the  story  of  their  faith 
and  courage  alive. 

“The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety”  is 
just  as  true  and  comforting  in  this  atomic  age,  with  its 
dreadful  threat  of  nuclear  weapons,  as  it  was  in  1777, 
with  its  threat  of  poisoned  arrows  and  tomahawks. 

Ruth  G.  Campbell 
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Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  1955 

INDIANA  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  General  Conference,  was 
held  at  Fall  Creek  Meeting  House  near  Pendleton,  Indi- 
ana, from  August  18  to  21.  In  addition  to  those  Friends  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings  who  participated  in  the  program,  there 
were  the  following  Friends  from  outside  the  Yearly  Meeting: 
Lee  Thomas  and  John  and  Betty  Cory  of  the  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  Meeting;  Richard  Darlington  of  Woodstown,  N.  J., 
Meeting;  and  Kenneth  Ives  of  the  Detroit,  Michigan,  Meeting. 

The  sessions  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  on  Thursday 
were  devoted  to  Executive  Committee  reports,  the  statement 
of  the  treasurer,  the  appointment  of  the  clerks,  the  reading 
of  the  Queries  with  the  answers  sent  in  by  the  Quarterly 
Meetings,  and  other  business.  In  the  evening,  Lawrence  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  general  secretary  of  Friends  General  Conference, 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  “Enriching  the  Meeting  for  Worship.” 
He  emphasized  the  need  for  building  a sense  of  religious  com- 
munity in  the  Meeting.  His  talk  was  followed  by  the  showing 
of  some  slides  of  meeting  houses  in  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meetings.  These  photographs  were  presented  by 
Bennett  Coates  of  Little  Britain  Meeting  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting,  who  with  his  wife,  Edith  Coates,  attended  all  the 
sessions  of  Yearly  Meeting. 

On  Friday  morning  consideration  was  given  to  the  board- 
ing homes  under  the  care  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  report  of  Friends  General  Conference 
given  by  Lawrence  Miller,  Jr.  Friends  were  very  interested 
in  the  newly  established  Meeting  House  Fund  and  commented 
freely  on  this  and  other  aspects  of  the  Conference’s  year- 
round  program.  Throughout  the  sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, concern  was  expressed  for  sharing  the  content  of  epistles. 
All  epistles  that  were  received  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  were 
read  at  the  beginning  of  business  sessions,  and  Friends  hoped 
that  the  Friends  World  Committee  or  the  Friends  papers 
might  be  able  to  print  and  distribute  the  epistles  of  all  Yearly 
Meetings. 

The  afternoon  session  included  a fine  report  from  Ralph 
Rose,  secretary  of  the  Midwest  office  of  the  Friends  World 
Committee,  on  the  world-wide  work  of  this  Committee.  He 
emphasized  the  importance  of  supporting  this  vital  service  of 
intervisitation  and  interpretation  among  Friends.  His  report 
was  followed  by  a stimulating  review  of  the  program  of  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  by  its  executive 
secretary,  Raymond  Wilson,  who  was  present  throughout  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  He  called  for  a renewed  effort  in  relating 
our  religious  convictions  to  the  practical  political  problems  of 
the  day.  In  the  evening  Ralph  Rose  told  the  Yearly  Meeting 
about  his  trip  last  year  to  England,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Germany.  His  excellent  slides  brought  the  world  family  of 
Friends  close  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

On  Saturday  morning  consideration  was  given  to  reports 
on  the  Friends  Journal,  reports  by  the  Rural  Life  Associa- 
tion, the  Advancement  Committee,  and  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs.  William  Preis  of  Yellow  Springs  Meeting,  Ohio, 
and  Emma  Holloway  of  Miami  Meeting,  Ohio,  spoke  help- 
fully about  the  need  for  expressing  the  traditional  Quaker 


concern  for  Indians.  The  afternoon  session,  which  opened 
with  a short  memorial  meeting  for  worship,  was  devoted  to 
various  standing  committee  reports.  In  the  evening  the  Yearly 
Meeting  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Jason  and  Marietta  Jor- 
dan. Following  the  picnic  Clarence  Rogers  showed  slides  of 
the  trip  he  and  Mildred  Rogers  took  to  Europe. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  closed  on  Sunday  afternoon  with  an 
address  by  Raymond  Wilson  on  “Washington  and  the  United 
Nations.”  He  stressed  the  importance  of  support  for  the  U.N. 
as  a key  instrument  in  the  bringing  of  peace  to  the  world. 
Raymond  Wilson  urged  Friends  to  express  their  concerns  to 
their  Congressmen,  since  the  United  Nations  needs  the  total 
commitment  and  involvement  of  the  United  States. 

Based  on  a report  by  Leona  Jordan 
I 

Trick  or  Treat  for  UNICEF 

THE  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF)  is  a 
unique  international  effort  to  help  the  world’s  chil- 
dren. It  has  programs  of  aid  in  90  different  countries. 
UNICEF  helps  individuals  and  government  agencies  to 
help  themselves  in  establishing  health  and  nutrition 
facilities.  For  example,  one  dollar  provides  enough  pow- 
dered milk  to  give  nine  children  a glass  of  milk  every 
day  for  a week,  or  protects  24  children  against  tubercu- 
losis. The  uniqueness  of  UNICEF  lies  in  the  fact  that 
children  can  contribute  directly  to  bring  health  and  hap- 
piness to  other  children  in  great  need  far  away,  and  know 
that  the  organization  channeling  their  contributions  is 
operated  most  efficiently  and  by  dedicated  workers. 

During  the  early  fall  in  communities  in  every  state  of 
this  country,  adults  and  teen-agers  organize  planning 
committees  for  a local  “Trick  or  Treat”  program  on 
Hallowe’en.  Church  and  schools  all  work  together.  The 
milk  companies  supply  milk  cartons,  or  they  are  individ- 
ually saved.  They  are  used  for  receiving  pennies  for 
UNICEF  when  the  children  go  from  door  to  door. 

A kit  for  $1.00  is  obtained  by  writing  U.  S.  Commit- 
tee for  UNICEF,  United  Nations,  New  York.  It  contains 
all  planning  information,  posters,  brochures,  25  stickers 
to  put  on  the  milk  cartons,  and  25  identification  tags  for 
the  children  to  wear.  From  the  same  source  can  be  ob- 
tained a 35mm  black  and  white  film  strip  of  45  pictures, 
giving  a dramatic  visual  story  of  UNICEF  for  young  peo- 
ple (cost,  $1.00).  There  is  also  an  excellent  Picture  Poster 
Set  for  $1.00,  and  the  necessary  material  to  produce  a 
half-hour  program.  This  could  be  an  assembly  program 
in  First-day  school  and,  if  arranged  before  Hallowe’en, 
will  serve  to  educate  our  children  for  “Trick  or  Treat.” 
It  brings  the  United  Nations  to  our  children  in  a way 
which  they  can  understand  and  in  which  they  can  defi- 
nitely partake.  Friends  General  Conference  is  prepared 
to  assist  Meetings.  Write  to  the  office  at  1515  Cherry 
Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
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In  the  season  1954,  children  in  the  U.S.  collected 
$273,335.21,  a great  contribution  to  the  funds  of 
UNICEF.  Parents  as  voters,  in  addition  to  cooperating 
with  their  children,  can  inform  their  representatives  in 
Washington  that  our  country  should  make  $12,000,000  its 
annual  contribution  to  UNICEF,  in  order  to  insure  sta- 
bility of  income  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  program. 

Esther  Holmes  Jones 


are  one.  Perhaps  some  of  our  critical  visitors  do  not 
know  this.  But  then  some  of  them  do  not  play  cricket. 

* * * 

Read  Laurence  van  der  Post’s  new  novel  Flamingo 
Feather.  It  is  a good  story  well  told.  But  that  is  only 
the  outward  part  of  it.  Listen  as  you  read,  and  you  will 
hear  the  heart  throb  of  South  Africa. 

Maurice  Webb 


Letter  from  South  Africa 

(Continued,  from  page  210) 

issued  an  official  statement  that  he  was  misreported  re- 
garding the  300  years.  He  has  not,  however,  supplied 
an  alternative  figure.) 

# * * 

In  1946  Smuts  passed  the  Asiatic  Land  Tenure  and 
Indian  Representation  Act,  which  by  today’s  standards 
imposed  a very  small  measure  of  apartheid  on  South 
African  Indians  and  gave  a small  measure  of  parliamen- 
tary representation  in  exchange.  In  protest  the  govern- 
ment of  India  (this  was  before  the  partition  and 
“liberation”  of  India)  broke  off  trade  relations  with 
South  Africa  and  appealed  to  the  U.N.  Since  then  South 
Africa  and  India  have  not  been  on  speaking  terms,  and 
the  U.N.  has  spoken  much  too  much.  South  Africa, 
whether  under  Smuts,  Malan,  or  Strijdom,  has  held  that 
Article  2 (7)  of  the  Charter  means  that  this  matter  is 
no  concern  of  the  U.N.  Earlier  this  year  South  Africa, 
surprisingly  enough,  told  India  and  Pakistan  that  it  is 
prepared  to  talk.  While  diplomatic  telegrams  were  being 
exchanged,  Mr.  Nehru  said  some  nasty  things  about 
South  Africa,  whereupon  our  government  broke  off  the 
correspondence  in  a huff.  In  1946  Smuts  tried  to  give 
South  African  Indians  something  of  a definite  place  in 
the  population.  The  Malan  government  stepped  up  the 
apartheid  and  took  away  the  franchise.  With  all  the 
talk,  tactlessness,  and  touchiness,  the  position  of  the  South 
African  Indian  has  deteriorated  sharply.  He  is  still  wait- 
ing to  know  where  he  stands. 

* # # 

Visitors  from  abroad  sometimes  say  that  ours  is  a 
land  of  tensions  and  that  we  are  obsessed  by  race.  Recent 
visitors  could  certainly  have  sensed  tension  and  obsession, 
not,  however,  with  race  but  with  cricket.  All  traffic  in 
the  main  street  of  Johannesburg  was  brought  to  a stand- 
still by  the  crowds  at  the  doors  of  radio  stores  listening 
to  the  commentary  on  the  match  between  South  Africa 
and  England  being  played  in  England.  We  quarrel  over 
politics,  language,  color,  and  theology,  but  in  cricket  we 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds,  a leading  British  Quaker  writer, 
lecturer,  and  singer,  is  now  engaged  in  an  extensive  speaking 
tour  in  the  East  and  will  deliver  the  Johnson  Memorial  Lec- 
ture on  October  23  at  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  Richmond, 
Indiana.  She  is  the  author  of  several  books  written  under  the 
names  of  Elfrida  Vipont  and  Charles  Vipont.  One  of  her  best- 
known,  The  Story  of  Quakerism:  1652-1952,  was  published  in 
1954.  She  was  awarded  the  Carnegie  Medal  in  1950  for  her 
book  The  Lark  on  the  Wing.  Two  new  books  are  scheduled 
for  fall  publication. 

She  has  done  much  singing  in  public  and  has  lectured  on 
the  history  of  vocal  music.  During  the  war  she  was  head- 
mistress of  a Quaker  evacuation  school.  She  selves  on  many 
committees,  including  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  is  active  in  local  government  responsi- 
bilities in  Lancashire.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Elfrida  Foulds 
is  a housewife,  “with  a large  family  circle  to  look  after.” 


Harry  S.  Scott,  Jr.,  a member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Stony  Run,  represented  Friends  on  the  Maryland  and 
Delaware  Council  of  Churches  radio  program.  Fie  gave  four 
15-minute  devotional  talks  over  station  WITH,  September  6 
to  9. 


Richard  S.  Bowman,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Newsletter 
of  Purchase  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  spent  the  summer  as  business 
manager  of  Green  Mountain  Playhouse,  Poultney,  Vermont. 


An  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Elsie  M.  Andrews  of  Farn- 
ham  Meeting,  England,  was  held  not  long  ago  at  Farnham 
Meeting  House.  Part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  pic- 
tures went  to  the  Friends  Service  Council.  Elsie  Andrews  was 
formerly  arts  mistress  of  Farnham  Grammar  School. 


Stewart  Manville,  a member  of  Purchase  Meeting,  N.  Y., 
has  returned  to  this  country  after  an  absence  of  three  years, 
during  which  he  completed  professional  studies  in  Vienna 
and  worked  as  an  assistant  stage  director  in  German  and  Aus- 
trian opera  houses,  including  the  first  rehearsal  in  the  newly 
rebuilt  Vienna  State  Opera  House.  In  Vienna  also  he  became 
active  with  Friends  at  the  A.F.S.C.  center  in  Jauresgasse. 
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Dr.  Iwao  Ayusawa,  an  outstanding  Japanese  Quaker,  ar- 
rived in  New  York  City  in  time  for  the  start  of  the  fall  semes- 
ter at  Columbia  University,  where  he  has  been  invited  to 
lecture  on  labor  problems  for  the  academic  year  1955-56.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Tomiko  Ayusawa. 

Dr.  Ayusawa  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  new  Interna- 
tional Christian  University  in  Japan,  where  he  is  director  of 
public  relations  and  professor  of  labor  problems  and  interna- 
tional relations.  While  at  Columbia  University,  he  is  expected 
to  do  most  of  his  work  at  or  in  close  connection  with  the  East 
Asian  Institute,  which  is  headed  by  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Hugh  Bor- 
ton.  Dr.  Borton  is  a prominent  Quaker  and  a vice  president  of 
the  Japan  International  Christian  University  Foundation,  Inc. 

On  his  way  across  the  United  States,  Dr.  Ayusawa  visited 
leading  institutes  on  labor-management  relations  in  Berkeley, 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  California;  Chicago  and 
Urbana,  Illinois;  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  elsewhere. 


Betty  Lou  and  Arthur  Hummel,  Jr.,  were  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  July  and  August  after  more  than  two  years  in  Hong 
Kong,  where  Arthur  worked  with  U.  S.  Information  Services. 
With  them  were  two  little  boys,  William  Arthur  and  Timothy 
Arthur,  adopted  in  Germany  en  route  from  Hong  Kong.  The 
family  will  go  to  Tokyo  soon,  where  Arthur  will  be  deputy 
director  of  U.  S.  Information  Services  for  Japan. 


Paul  Montgomery  of  3523  North  15th  Street,  Philadelphia 
40,  Pa.,  a Friend  who  is  a retired  teacher,  would  like  to  teach 
Esperanto  by  mail  or  telephone  to  any  who  are  interested. 
There  will  be  no  fees,  but  all  students  must  have  a London- 
printed  textbook  which  costs  50  cents  postpaid. 


The  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
reports  that  during  its  last  fiscal  year  8,816  people  were  em- 
ployed to  care  for  the  905,986  refugees  who  are  existing  in  the 
several  Middle  Eastern  countries.  Of  this  number,  143  em- 
ployees are  “international,”  the  U.N.  personnel.  The  others 
are  recruited  from  the  national  areas  concerned,  and  include 
over  2,000  teachers  and  more  than  3,000  who  serve  on  the 
medical  staff. 


Holiday  magazine  for  October  contains  an  article  on 
“Pennsylvania”  by  Conrad  Richter.  Illustrated  in  typical 
Holiday  fashion,  it  presents  the  many  facets  of  life  found  in 
the  Keystone  State  as  they  were  “seen  and  felt  by  one  ob- 
server, boy  and  man.”  Two  thirds  of  a double-page  spread  is 
devoted  to  a picture  in  color  of  part  of  Abington  Meeting 
House,  before  which  is  seated  Horace  Mather  Lippincott,  a 
lifelong  member  of  the  Meeting.  Another  photograph  shows 
Isaac  H.  Clothier,  Jr.,  lifelong  member  of  Race  Street  Monthly 
Meeting,  Philadelphia.  Pennsbury  Manor,  reconstructed  home 
of  William  Penn,  has  been  photographed  from  the  air.  A 
paragraph  near  the  end  of  the  article  reads:  “Of  all  the  so- 
cieties which  sought  religious  freedom  in  Pennsylvania,  prob- 
ably the  best  known  are  the  Quakers,  the  ‘peculiar  people,’ 


whose  Friends  Service  Committee  and  Relief  Fund,  as  well 
as  their  sympathy  for  and  understanding  of  other  peoples, 
have  won  them  praise  abroad  and  at  home.  They  stand  so 
high  in  public  confidence  that  non-Quakers  contribute  the 
bulk  of  the  money  for  their  philanthropies  and  I know  of 
several  Friends  today  who  deny  themselves  almost  to  the 
point  of  poverty  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  distant 
destitute  people  they  will  never  see.” 


The  first  session  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Quarterly  Meeting, 
held  on  August  13,  1955,  received  an  interesting  historical 
account  from  Harvey  T.  Satterthwaite,  who  informed  Friends 
that  the  reunion  of  the  two  Burlington  Quarterly  Meetings 
took  place  in  the  same  meeting  house  in  which  it  is  believed 
the  last  united  meeting  was  held  in  August  1827.  John  Wool- 
man  belonged  to  Mt.  Holly  Preparative  Meeting  and  used  to 
attend  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting  in  this  meeting  house. 
Burlington  Meeting  is  older  than  the  Philadelphia  Meetings, 
and  the  earlier  sessions  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  were 
held  at  Burlington.  At  the  August  13  session  Harvey  Satter- 
thwaite recalled  how,  when  separate  Quarterly  Meetings 
were  held  at  Mt.  Holly  and  Burlington  on  the  same  day, 
Friends  traveled  on  the  same  train  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
exchanged  friendly  greetings,  but  in  spite  of  business,  social, 
and  family  ties,  separated  in  Burlington. 

Regrets  were  expressed  that  Benjamin  S.  DeCou  and  others 
who  had  labored  for  the  reunion  did  not  live  to  see  it  come 
about. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  closing  minute  of  this  historic 
first  session  reads  as  follows:  “Although  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing was  partially  occupied  in  attending  to  the  necessary  tech- 
nical business  involved  in  the  setting  up  of  the  new  Burlington 
Quarterly  Meeting,  a feeling  of  satisfaction  and  thankfulness 
was  the  deeper  foundation  for  all  of  this  business.  We  go 
forward  as  a United  Quarterly  Meeting  with  the  fervent  prayer 
that  the  hopes  and  resolves  of  this  day  may,  with  the  help  of 
God,  be  but  the  forerunner  of  better  things  to  come.” 


Elwood  Cronk,  executive  secretary  of  the  Young  Friends 
Movement  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  will  make  a 
religious  visit  to  the  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting,  October  13  to  18, 
and  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  October  20  to  26.  He  will  travel 
with  the  unity  of  Philadelphia  Young  Friends,  who  feel  there 
is  something  higher  than  personal  conviction.  Young  Friends 
do  not  wish  to  be  bound  by  Yearly  Meeting  lines.  We  believe 
that  in  the  love  of  God  there  is  room  for  Friends  everywhere, 
and  that  we  need  one  another.  Young  Friends  are  the  cup 
that  runneth  over,  asking  not  conformity  but  unity.  We  seek 
to  rise  above  ourselves  to  that  level,  where,  while  we  do  not 
lose  our  personal  identity,  it  does  not  stand  in  the  way.  This 
journey  will  be  undertaken  not  merely  to  observe,  not  to  criti- 
cize, but  in  the  spirit  of  humble  searching  after  fellowship 
and  truth. 

A group  of  young  Friends  will  leave  Philadelphia  for  the 
week-end  sessions  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting.  They  expect  to 
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attend  the  Saturday  program,  which  is  specifically  for  Young 
Friends.  Following  a banquet  on  Saturday  evening,  Eleanor 
Zelliot  will  tell  of  her  recent  trip  to  Russia.  If  possible,  a car 
pool  will  be  arranged  for  those  interested  in  going.  Please 
write  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  for  information. 

Young  Friends  Movement 


A two  months’  self-sentence  to  hard  labor  was  the  vacation 
of  21  high  school  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who 
built  a recreation  hall  at  the  Lummi  Indian  Reservation  in 
Whatcom  County,  Washington.  The  youngsters,  ranging  in 
age  from  16  through  18,  formed  one  of  three  high  school  work 
camps  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  which 
served  in  various  parts  of  the  nation  with  the  intent  of  estab- 
lishing intraracial,  intracultural,  and  intraeducational  under- 
standing. 

“You  love  those  to  whom  you  give,  for  whom  you  do,” 
explained  Nancy-Lou  Patterson,  art  teacher  at  Seattle  Uni- 
versity, who,  with  her  husband  Palmer  Patterson,  graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Washington,  served  as  camp 
director. 

The  Friends  work  camp  was  sent  to  Bellingham  on  invi- 
tation of  the  Lummi  Indian  American  Legion  Post  to  com- 
plete a long-anticipated  Indian  recreation  building  financed 
by  the  Lummis’  annual  Stommish  Water  Carnival.  William 
Hanson  of  the  Friends  headquarters  in  Seattle  organized  the 
camp  with  aid  from  Lummi  tribal  counselors  Forrest  Kinley, 
Norbert  James,  and  A1  Charles.  Carpenter-supervisor  of  the 
young  people,  most  of  whom  had  small  knowledge  of  the 
craft  before  arrival  at  the  isolated  spot,  was  Victor  Johnson 
of  the  Lummis,  a Dartmouth  graduate  and  former  teacher. 

As  the  teen-age  volunteers  used  up  personal  spending 
money  in  travel  expenses  to  the  reservation,  their  fun  was 
of  the  free  kind  offered  by  the  locale,  swimming,  baseball 
games,  and  fishing  trips  with  the  Indians,  hikes  on  Lummi 
Island,  and  an  occasional  dance,  to  which  Indian  teen-agers 
were  invited,  in  the  Lummi  Day  School  Gymnasium,  which 
served  as  camp  home  for  the  summer. 

Dolly  Connelly 


The  New  Faith  and  Practice 

An  announcement  has  recently  been  sent  to  all  Meetings 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  giving  the  eagerly  awaited 
news  that  the  Faith  and  Practice  which  has  been  in  course  of 
preparation  for  five  years  has  now  been  completed,  final  proof 
has  been  read,  and  the  printer  expects  to  have  the  finished 
product  ready  for  mailing  about  the  middle  of  October. 

Part  I (“Faith  and  Life”),  Part  II  (“Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure”) and  Part  III  (“Quaker  Witness  to  the  Faith”)  are 
being  printed  in  one  volume  at  this  time.  It  is  composed  of 
268  pages  with  a complete  index,  which  makes  the  book  very 
useful.  The  Queries,  with  recommended  readings  selected 
from  all  parts,  are  included  in  Part  II. 

Parts  I and  III  had  already  been  set  in  type  before  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  1955,  the  cost  of  which  had  been  covered 
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by  the  preliminary  issues  sold  at  that  time.  The  extensive  use 
of  this  type  in  printing  the  final  book  makes  the  cost  of  print- 
ing at  this  time  less  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  An 
edition  of  8,000  copies  now  being  printed  makes  possible  a 
price  of  $1.00  per  copy  in  cloth  binding  and  80  cents  per  copy 
in  paper  binding.  Purchases  of  ten  or  more  copies  at  one 
time  are  subject  to  a discount  of  10  per  cent.  Advance  orders 
in  quantity  sent  in  during  the  next  few  weeks  will  be  mailed 
directly  from  the  printer  postpaid,  ensuring  prompt  delivery. 

The  books  will  be  available  at  both  Friends  Central  Bu- 
reau, 1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  and  Friends  Book 
Store,  302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa.  All  Meeting  orders 
should  he  sent  to  Friends  Central  Bureau , 1515  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

In  your  issue  of  August  20,  1955,  Evelyn  Underhill  de- 
scribes the  spiritual  life  as  dependent  on  the  living  conviction 
that  God  is  All,  and  that  “He  alone  matters;  He  alone  is.” 
She  says  that  our  dependence  upon  Him  must  be  absolute, 
and  that  our  desire  that  His  will  shall  be  done  must  be  com- 
plete. While  I believe  it  may  be  human  and  childlike  to  wish 
for  some  personal  relationship  to  God,  yet  I cannot  feel  that 
the  Infinite  Spirit  of  Life  can  attend  to  each  of  our  little 
selves  and  tell  us  the  way.  How  does  Evelyn  know  with  any 
certainty  that  she  has  learned  God’s  will  in  any  particular, 
practical  situation  in  this  our  life  on  earth? 

Perhaps  our  capacities  to  live  the  spiritual  life  are  exceed- 
ingly diverse,  and  the  practical  operations  of  business  and 
committee  meetings  are  quite  imperfect  for  that  reason.  How 
to  sense  God’s  will  in  specific  situations  is  far  from  clear,  and 
seems  to  me  most  important.  Friends  talk  about  the  Inner 
Light  as  if  it  infallibly  reveals  God’s  will;  yet  often  it  may 
only  be  subconscious,  inner  personal  desire  instead  of  divine 
revelation. 

Is  Evelyn  always  sure  of  the  spiritual  way  of  life? 

New  York,  N.  Y.  J.  Paul  J.  Williams 


I am  at  work  on  a biography  of  my  father,  Yardley  Warner, 
a Philadelphia  Friend  (1881-1885),  whose  life  was  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Negro  emancipation  and  education. 

He  visited  this  country  in  1873,  returning  again  for  five 
years  from  1875-1881. 

If  any  Friends  have  memories  of  his  visits  to  their  Meetings, 
or  any  letters  or  memoranda  concerning  him  and  his  work, 
I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

It  is  realized,  of  course,  that  such  Friends  would  now  be 
no  longer  young,  but  any  memories  of  their  childhood  or 
recollections  of  what  their  parents  may  have  said  concerning 
Yardley  Warner  would  be  welcomed  at  the  address  below. 

“Whitelea,”  Broadway,  Stafford  Allen  Warner 

Didcot,  Berks,  England 
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I note  with  interest  in  the  issue  of  August  20  that  a new 
meeting  house  and  day  school  is  to  be  built  near  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  This  is  cause  for  rejoicing;  I should  like  to  know 
what  group  of  Friends  deserves  the  credit  in  this  case.  How- 
ever, I cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  the  school  will  be 
interracial,  or  whether  it  is  part  of  the  move  to  avoid  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  against  segregation.  I very  much 
hope  that  it  is  the  former,  but  am  reminded  of  the  situation 
at  the  Sidwell  “Friends”  School. 

Last  winter  we  met  a couple  from  Washington,  who,  learn- 
ing that  we  were  Friends,  asked  how  it  happened  that  the 
“Friends”  School  in  their  city  continued  segregation  in  the 
light  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Episcopalian  school  in  Washington  had  admitted  Negroes. 
Unfortunately,  we  did  not  then  know  that  Sidwell  School  was 
not  under  the  care  of  any  Friends  Meeting.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  fairness  to  all  concerned  this  should  be  cleared  up 
by  a change  in  name,  particularly  when  the  school  is  violating 
one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Society. 

Since  private  schools  inevitably  tend  to  divide  a commu- 
nity, I regret  to  see  more  Friends  schools  established.  Per- 
haps there  are  unusual  circumstances  to  justify  it  in  the  case 
of  Virginia  Beach,  but  avoiding  nonsegregation  is  certainly 
not  one  of  them. 

Mickle  ton  N.  J.  Henry  W.  Ridgway 

Coming  Events 

SEPTEMBER 

30  to  October  1 — Conference  on  Outreach  sponsored  by 
the  two  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  A.F.S.C.  and  the  American  Friends  Board  of  Missions,  at 
the  Florida  Avenue  Meeting  House,  Washington,  D.  C.  For 
details  see  pages  188  and  189  of  our  issue  of  September  17, 
1955. 

30  to  October  2 — Lake  Erie  Association  at  Camp  Green 
Pastures,  Michigan,  beginning  Friday  with  a picnic  supper 
(bring  your  own),  6 p.m.  Business,  discussion  groups,  recreation. 

OCTOBER 

1 — Fall  Institute  for  Parents  and  Teachers  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  Religious  Education  Committee 
at  Westbury  Meeting  House,  Post  Avenue  and  Jericho  Turn- 
pike, Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Theme,  “Growing  into  Worship.” 
Program,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  worship,  buzz  groups,  work- 
shops, exhibits,  filmstrips,  and  an  address  at  8 p.m.  by  Elfrida 
Vipont  Foulds.  Westbury  Friends  will  meet  New  York  trains. 
Overnight  hospitality  will  be  provided  if  it  is  needed. 

1 — Buckingham  First-day  School’s  26th  annual  fair  at  the 
Meeting  House,  Lahaska,  Pa.,  10:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  On  sale, 
sandwiches,  coffee,  ice  cream,  home  baked  goods,  fruit,  flowers 
and  plants,  vegetables,  aprons,  odds  and  ends;  also,  a fine 
collection  of  spring  flowering  bulbs.  The  fair  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  A.F.S.C.,  Friends  Neighborhood  Guild,  and  First-day 
School. 


1 —  Institute  on  American  Indian  Problems  at  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  American  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 

2 —  Conference  Class  at  Race  Street  First-day  School,  Phila- 
delphia, 11:40  a.m.:  “Anticipating  the  Year.”  Leader,  M. 
Annie  Archer. 

2 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Huntington  Meeting  House, 
Latimore  Township,  Adams  County,  York  Springs,  R.  D.,  Pa., 
3 p.m.  Francis  Worley,  a member  of  Menallen  and  Huntington 
Meeting  and  representative  from  Adams  County  to  the  State 
Legislature,  will  tell  about  attending  Jordans  Meeting  near 
Beaconsfield,  Bucks,  England. 

2 — First  Open  House  of  the  season  at  the  Meeting  House, 
221  East  15tl>  Street,  New  York  City,  in  the  cafeteria,  3:30  to 
6:30  p.m.  About  4:30  p.m.,  Keith  Irvine,  editor  of  Africa 
Today,  will  speak  on  “The  New  West  Africa,  in  Education, 
Industrialization,  and  Political  Development.”  All  are  invited. 

2 — Annual  meeting  at  West  Nottingham  Meeting  House, 
near  Rising  Sun,  Md.,  2 p.m.,  D.S.T.:  John  Hobart,  "Quaker 
Testimonies,  Yesterday  and  Today.” 

4 —  Lecture  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia, 
7:30  p.m.,  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Race  Relations 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting:  Julia  Abrahamson,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Community  Con- 
ference in  Chicago,  a pioneering  organization  for  maintaining 
high  standards  and  stabilizing  interracial  neighborhood, 
“Neighborhood  Spirit  in  City  Blocks.” 

5 —  Opening  fall  meeting  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion at  the  New  Century  Club,  124  South  12th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, 8 p.m.:  debate  on  “Which  Way  to  Peace?”  Partici- 
pants, Dr.  Albert  Blumberg,  national  legislative  director  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  A.  J.  Muste,  secretary  emeritus  of  the 
F.O.R.  Chairman,  George  Willoughby.  Everyone  welcome. 

6 —  Fritchley  General  Meeting  at  Fritchley,  near  Derby, 
England. 

7 —  Clarence  Pickett  will  speak  on  “American  Friends  Visit 
Russia”  at  the  Plainfield  Meeting  House,  N.  J.,  Watchung 
Avenue  and  Third  Street,  8 p.m.  The  event  is  sponsored  by 
the  Plainfield  Meeting  and  the  Plainfield  Council  for  World 
Friendship.  This  will  be  a public  meeting. 

9 — Conference  Class  at  Race  Street  First-day  School,  Phila- 
delphia, 11:40  a.m.:  “What  Is  Religion?”  Leader,  Rachel  R. 
Cadbury,  author  of  The  Choice  before  Us. 

9 — Race  Street  Forum  at  the  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  7 p.m.:  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  secretary  emeritus 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  “My  Recent  Ex- 
periences in  Russia.”  Moderator,  C.  Rufus  Rorem. 

9 to  11 — Visit  of  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds  with  Friends  at 
Wilmington,  Del.  Public  meeting  at  the  Fourth  and  West 
Streets  Meeting  House,  Sunday  evening;  informal  gathering, 
Monday  evening. 

II — Address  by  Hugh  Moore  of  the  A.F.S.C.  at  the  Meet- 
ing House,  221  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  8:15  p.m., 
sponsored  by  the  Peace  and  Service  Committee  of  15th  Street 
Meeting:  a report  of  his  experiences  as  a member  of  the 
Quaker  delegation  visiting  Russia,  “Our  Mission  to  Russia.” 
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12 — Friends  School  Day  conference  at  Friends  School,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  Speakers,  D.  Elton  Trueblood,  and  J.  Oliver 
Caldwell  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  group  and  panel  discussions  on  “Seeking  New  and 
Better  Ways”  through  various  aspects  of  the  schools’  programs. 

12 — Fall  meeting  of  the  Friends  Council  on  Education  at 
Friends  School,  Wilmington,  Del.,  3:45  p.m. 

12 —  Address  by  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds  at  the  Stony  Run 
Meeting  House,  Baltimore,  8 p.m. 

13 —  Lecture,  illustrated,  at  Springfield  Meeting,  Spring- 
field  and  Old  Sproul  Roads,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  8 p.m.: 
Dorothy  Hutchinson,  “Trip  around  the  World.” 

15 — Western  Quarterly  Meeting  at  London  Grove,  Pa.,  10 
a.m.  and  1:30  p.m.  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  9 a.m. 
Lunch  will  be  served.  At  the  afternoon  session  Hugh  Moore 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  will  give  a report 
on  the  Russian  trip. 

15 — Conference  on  Education  at  the  Meeting  House,  221 
East  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting.  Program: 

10  a.m.,  welcome,  Irene  Phillips  Moses;  period  of  silence; 
“Education  for  the  Changing  Future,”  Henry  J.  Cadbury;  dis- 
cussion: Alexander  H.  Prinz,  leader,  and  William  W.  Clark, 
summary. 

12:30  p.m.,  luncheon  (sandwiches  will  be  on  sale,  prepared 
by  students  of  the  four  Friends  schools;  also  tea,  coffee,  milk, 
and  ice  cream  cups). 

2 p.m.,  panel  discussion,  “Quaker  Education,  Our  Joint 
Responsibility,”  Benjamin  R.  Burdsall,  Dorothea  Andrews,  a 
student  from  Oakwood  School,  and  Phebe  Underhill  Seaman; 
George  A.  Walton,  moderator. 

Notice:  “Odds  and  Friends”  is  the  name  of  Willard  Tom- 
linson’s No.  2 collection  of  Quaker  color  slides.  It  consists  of 
the  oldest,  largest,  smallest,  first,  and  newest  Meetings  in  the 
East,  plus  close-ups  of  well-known  Friends  willing  to  be  pho- 
tographed. “Odds  and  Friends”  will  be  shown  at  London 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  on  November  5.  To  obtain  the 
slides  for  your  Meeting,  address  Willard  Tomlinson,  546  Rut- 
gers Avenue,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

BIRTHS 

KRIEBEL — On  August  11,  to  Howard  and  Dorothea 
Reeder  Kriebel  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  a daughter  named  Ann 
Curtis  Kriebel.  She  is  a grand-daughter  of  William  and 
Mabel  Kriebel  of  Moylan-Rose  Valley,  Pa.,  and  of  Walter  and 
Edith  Reeder  of  Columbus,  N.  J. 

MERRILL — On  September  3,  to  Sam  and  Carmel  Merrill 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a daughter  named  Roberta  Merrill.  The 
parents  are  members  of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

REITER — On  August  16,  to  John  and  Joan  Harwood 
Reiter,  a son  named  Dwight  Crothers  Reiter.  He  is  a birth- 
right member  of  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting. 

STABLER — On  September  18,  to  Edward  Palmer  and 
Helen  Cross  Stabler,  a son  named  Edward  Palmer  Stabler, 
Jr.  He  is  the  third  grandson  of  C.  Norman  Stabler  and  Eliza- 


beth Miller  Stabler,  great-grandson  of  Mary  Roberts  Miller 
of  Newtown,  Pa.,  and  19th  great-grandchild  of  Ida  Palmer 
Stabler  of  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

WARNER — On  August  2,  to  Robert  and  Mary  Lou  War- 
ner of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a daughter  named  Ruth  Christina 
Warner.  The  parents  are  members  of  Rochester  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  Y. 

DEATHS 

CLAUSEN — On  August  29,  at  her  home,  4745  Wood 
Street,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  Elizabeth  Darnell  Clausen,  in 
her  61st  year.  She  was  among  the  first  to  join  the  Wider 
Quaker  Fellowship,  and  was  active  in  civic  and  peace  organi- 
zations in  Syracuse,  Pittsburgh,  and  Cleveland,  where  her  hus- 
band, Bernard  C.  Clausen,  served  in  the  Baptist  ministry. 
Both  Bernard  and  Elizabeth  Clausen  joined  the  Cleveland 
Meeting  of  Friends  in  1953.  She  was  on  the  Committee  on 
Ministry  and  Oversight  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Besides  her  husband,  she  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Rudd  of  Willoughby,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Morris  of 
Rome,  N.  Y.;  a son.  Barton,  of  Weston,  Vt.;  and  eleven 
grandchildren. 

COALE — On  September  7,  at  his  home,  521  East  Mermaid 
Lane,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  William  E.  Coale,  aged 
63  years.  For  32  years  he  had  headed  the  Philadelphia  office 
of  Eastman,  Dillon  and  Co.,  an  investment  firm.  He  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Securities  Association  and 
the  Friends  Service,  Inc.,  a project  of  the  A.F.S.C.,  and  a 
founder  of  the  Germantown  and  Chestnut  Hill  Housing 
Association. 

He  was  a founding  member  of  Chestnut  Hill  Meeting, 
Philadelphia,  a member  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  a former  treasurer  of  the  West- 
town  School  Alumni  Association,  and  a former  member  of 
the  school  committee  of  Germantown  Friends  School. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Sydney  Belleville  Coale,  and  a son, 
Edgar  B.  Coale.  A memorial  meeting  was  held  at  German- 
town Meeting  House,  Coulter  Street,  on  September  10. 

HUGHES — On  August  31,  in  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Mary 

M.  Hughes,  aged  81  years,  daughter  of  John  Henry  and 
Wiliamary  Marshall,  and  wife  of  the  late  Joseph  J.  Hughes. 
She  was  a loyal  member  of  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

THOMAS — On  September  17,  in  Ohio  Valley  General 
Hospital,  following  a short  illness  and  operation,  Byron 
Gilbert  Thomas  of  Barnesville,  Ohio.  Born  in  Mt.  Pleasant 
Township,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  November  22,  1913,  son 
of  Gilbert  E.  Thomas  and  the  late  Rachel  Bundy  Thomas,  he 
was  a member  of  Stillwater  Meeting,  Barnesville,  Ohio.  He 
was  active  in  the  World  Committee,  F.C.N.L.;  formerly  assist- 
ant director  of  C.P.S.  camps  at  Merom,  Ind.,  Buck  Creek, 

N.  C.,  and  Ames,  Iowa,  and  principal  of  Friends  Boarding 
School,  Barnesville,  Ohio.  Survivng  are  his  wife,  Evelyn  A. 
Standing  Thomas,  and  four  minor  children;  his  father,  Gilbert 
E.  Thomas;  a brother,  R.  Leland  Thomas,  and  a sister,  Mabel 
S.  Thomas  Kantor. 
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REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  discus- 
sion period,  10:45  a.m.,  Y.M.C.A.,  145 

Luckie  Street,  N.W.  Mrs.  John  W.  Stanley, 
Clerk,  525  Avery  Street,  Decatur,  Ga. 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA — Friends 
meeting,  First-days  at  11  a.m.,  N.  E.  cor- 
ner of  Vine  and  Walnut  Streets.  Monthly 
meetings,  the  last  First-day  of  each  month, 
after  the  meeting  for  worship.  Clerk, 
William  Allen  Longshore,  Jr. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLINOIS — Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA.— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m., 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS  — Friends  Worship 
Group  each  Sunday,  6:30  p.m.  2336  North 
Boulevard;  telephone  JAckson  8-6413. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 

Evergreen  7-5086  or  9-5345. 


LANCASTER,  FA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house,  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. — Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.:  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY— Meeting  for 
worship  and  First-day  school,  10:30  a.m. 
on  Sundays  at  Neighborhood  House,  428 
S.  First  Street.  Telephone  BE  7110. 


MANASQUAN,  N.  J.  — First-day  school, 
10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


MERION,  FA. — Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEY  — 

Meeting  for  worship  and  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  at  New  Brunswick  Art  Center  on 
grounds  of  Public  Library,  60  Livingston 
Avenue;  telephone  CH  9-7460. 
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NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October— April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PASADENA,  CAL. — Orange  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8 p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA— 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule- 
vard at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam- 
bria Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

Race  and  Twelfth  Streets  held  jointly  at 
15th  and  Race  Streets. 

For  information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  RI  6- 
3263. 


PHOENIX  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, Sundays  at  11  a.m.,  1528  Locust 
Street.  For  information  call  FL  3116. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.— Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO — Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day  at  11  a.m.  at  the 
Garcia  Street  Club,  569  Garcia  Street. 


SEATTLE,  WASH.  University  Friends 
Meeting,  3959  15th  Avenue,  N.E.  Worship, 
10:00  a.m.;  discussion  period  and  First- 
day  school,  11:00  a.m. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA.— 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


AVAILABLE 


THREE-ROOM  APARTMENT:  Kitchen- 

ette, breakfast  nook,  and  bathroom;  second 
floor,  no  other  tenants;  private  entrance; 
heat,  light,  gas  included.  Quiet  country 
location,  Westtown  area;  suitable  for 
train  commuter  to  Philadelphia.  Joseph 
Cope,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  telephone  2194. 


WANTED 


MAN  AND  WIFE  to  manage  Friends’ 
home;  board,  room,  and  salary.  Write 
Box  V63,  Friends  Journal. 


MAN  TO  WORK  ON  POULTRY  FARM. 
Good  house  and  salary;  opportunity  for 
the  right  man.  Write  Box  S64,  Friends 
Journal;  or  telephone  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
Axminster  8-1078J2. 
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TO  BUY:  Works  of  Isaac  Penington,  two 
volumes,  1761.  J.  Beondo,  108-01  101st 
Avenue,  Richmond  Hill  19,  New  York. 


TO  HEAR  FROM  RETIRED  COUPLE 
(Friends  preferred)  interested  in  an  in- 
expensive Florida  winter,  in  country,  near 
Tampa;  car  necessary.  Box  M65,  Friends 
Journal. 


RESPONSIBLE  WOMAN  to  care  for  eld- 
erly lady  and  live  in.  Give  reference. 
Telephone  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  9-1377. 


SECRETARY : general  office  work,  dicta- 
phone (no  shorthand),  preparing  publicity 
materials,  at  mountain  school.  Interesting 
rural  situation;  comfortable  quarters. 
Write  Director,  Pine  Mountain  Settlement 
School,  Pine  Mountain,  Kentucky. 


SONNETS 

FOR  LOVERS  AND 

FOR  LOVERS  OF 

SONNETS 

$2.00 

By  William  Bacon 

Evans 

Available  at  WANAMAKER'S 

1 

EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Representative 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  & KERNER 

Incorporated 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


1518  LOCUST  STREET 
Residence  Telephone  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 

HAZEL  3-0300  PEnnypaeker  5-2800 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Evergreen  6-6028 
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WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  c Private  hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  call  Mr. 
J.  C.  Wynn  in  the  evening,  MAdison 
3-8069. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  write  or  telephone 
him  at  Valleybrook  2474. 


Our  deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  Monday. 
When  Monday  is  a holiday,  the 
deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  the  preceding 
Friday.  Instructions  regarding  ad- 
vertising MUST  be  in  our  hands 
before  that  time. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  — 15 4 per 

agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  Inch; 
10%  discount  for  6 — 24  insertions 
within  six  months;  15%  discount  for 
25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

REGULAR  MEETING  NOTICES — 15 <t 

per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  re- 
peated insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7 i per 

word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A 
box  number  will  be  supplied  if  re- 
quested, and  answers  received  at  the 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be 
forwarded  without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed 
without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.;  Rl  6-7669 


MOVING 

and 

STORAGE 

Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 

STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 
2501  Germantown  Ave.  BAIdwin  9-0400 


QUAKER 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

Branch  Store 

1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 

British  and  American  Quaker  books;  other  religious  books  of  special  interest  to 
Friends;  children’s  books.  Write  for  book  lists  to  302  Arch  Street. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


VITAL  RECORDS 

Friends  Genealogical  and  Historical  Records  are  the  envy  of  other 
denominations — sought  after  by  thousands  of  individuals,  for  there 
are  literally  millions  of  people  who  are  descended  from  Friends. 


In  1950  Leslie  H.  Patterson  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  wrote:  “We  consider  it  a privilege  to  have  the  data  filed  with  you. 
Someday  it  might  help  someone  else.  I do  everything  in  my  power  to  encour- 
age this  research.  I think  it  is  a contribution  to  American  life.” 


Correspondence  is  solicited  from  individuals  who  are  descended  from  such 
families  as  were  compiled  by  the  late  Gilbert  Cope  or  even  those  in  which  he 
collaborated,  viz.:  BAILY,  BRINTON,  CHANDLER,  COPE,  DARLINGTON, 
DUTTON,  DUNWOODY,  HOOD,  HOOPES,  SHARPLESS,  and  SMEDLEY. 


For  Seventy-five  Years  We  Have  Been  the  Headquarters  for 
BLANK  ANCESTRAL  CHARTS  — For  Eight  Generations 
FAN  SHAPE  — For  Eleven  Generations  FULL  CIRCLE. 

Prices  on  request.  JOSEPH  COPE,  WEST  CHESTER,  ROUTE  5,  PA. 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 


DR.  EMMA  G . HOLLOWAY 
FRIENDS  HOME 
WAYNES V I LLE.  OHIO 


ROSLYN,  PA. 


MEMORIAL 

STONES 

▼ 

GRAVE 

MARKERS 


STYLES  AND  ENGRAVINGS  IN  GOOD  TASTE 
DELIVERED  AND  SET  IN  ANY  CEMETERY 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT 


Write  or  telephone  office — MAjestic  5-0220 
or  TUrner  4-0696  for  full  information 
ARTHUR  S.  ROBERTS  - President 
ARTHUR  W.  HUTTON  - Treasurer 


Affiliated  with  HILLSIDE  CEMETERY  CO. 

CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN,  President 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
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Who’s  Who 

THE  Conference  report  was  written  by  Tom  Taylor.  Tom 
is  about  to  complete  one  year  at  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation,  operating  its  printing  equipment. 
When  he  finishes  there,  he  will  move  to  Philadelphia  to  take 
a job  in  his  father’s  business.  He  is  also  treasurer  of  the 
Young  Friends  Committee  of  North  America. 

Ed  Beals,  who  wrote  “The  Clouds  are  Gathered,”  is  a 
biology  student  at  Earlham  College,  and  a member  of  Iowa 
Conservative  Yearly  Meeting. 

Anne  Lank  is  the  editor  of  this  issue.  She  is  also  an  Earl- 
ham student.  Anne  is  a member  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  chairman  of  the  Publications  Committee. 

Margie  Smith,  who  wrote  the  report  from  Iowa  Conserva- 
tive, is  an  Earlham  student.  The  Philadelphia  report  was 
written  by  Paul  Lacey,  a student  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  clerk  of  the  Young  Friends  Committee  of  North 
America.  Susan  Wood  is  a senior  in  high  school  in  Pendleton, 
Indiana.  She  wrote  the  report  for  Indiana,  General  Confer- 
ence. Helga  Byer  is  a student  at  Lincoln  School,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Helga  wrote  the  report  from  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Birdie  Mighell  and  Kathie  Work  helped  in  typing  and 
editing  the  material.  Both  are  Earlham  College  students. 

William  and  Alice  Powel  have  announced  the  engagement 
of  their  daughter.  Sue  Katharine  Powel  to  Jon  Evans  Carnell, 
son  of  Leon  and  Mildred  Carnell  of  Laceyville,  Pa. 

Sue  Powel,  a graduate  of  Samuel  Ready  School  for  Girls 
is  a Junior  at  Goucher  College,  Towson,  Maryland.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Stony  Run  Meeting  in  Baltimore. 

Jon  Carnell,  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
had  attended  George  Washington  University,  and  is  at  present 
stationed  at  Fort  Meyers,  Virginia.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Florida  Avenue  Meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jon  and  Sue  are  both  active  Friends  in  their  Meetings 
and  in  Young  Friends  activities,  both  in  their  Meetings  and  in 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  They  met  at  the  American  Young 
Friends  Conference  at  Quaker  Haven,  Indiana. 

Dave  Potter  is  a student  at  Haverford  College,  studying 
social  science.  He  is  a convinced  Friend  although  not  yet 
officially  a member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Executive  Committee  chosen 
at  Quaker  Haven:  clerk,  Paul  Lacey,  2714  North  19th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  assistant  clerk,  Alice  Michener,  Earlham 
College,  Richmond,  Indiana;  treasurer,  Tom  Taylor,  617 
Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia  11,  Pa.;  Publications  Com- 
mittee, Anne  Lank,  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana; 
Intervisitation  Committee,  Keith  Wedmore,  363  Nair  Avenue, 
Port  Credit,  Ontario,  Canada;  Publicity  Committee,  John 
Stratton,  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana;  Committee 
for  Cultural  Exchange  with  Russian  Youth,  Dave  Potter,  816 
South  47th  Street,  Philadelphia  43,  Pa. 
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Our  Responsibility 


What , Then,  Shall  We  Do? 

LAST  month,  150  Young  Friends  met  at  Quaker 
I Haven  for  a week  of  study,  worship,  and  fellowship. 
I think  I can  say  that  there  was  a spirit  present  which 
very  much  demonstrated  our  theme  of  “Christian  Love.” 
Friends  found  spiritual  unity  in  a united  search.  Now 
that  we  are  all  home,  and  started  in  our  old  routine, 
what  is  to  happen  to  this  spirit?  Will  we  let  it  die  a slow 
death;  fade  out  because  we  have  forgotten  it?  If  it  is 
worth  coming  500  miles  for  (and  I think  it  is),  it  would 
seem  worth  perpetuating. 

What  can  we  do  to  keep  alive  this  spirit  and  concern 
felt  at  Quaker  Haven?  Those  of  us  who  were  at  the  Con- 
ference have  a responsibility.  By  taking  the  opportunity 
to  go,  we  should  have  taken  the  responsibility  to  share 
the  Conference  with  those  who  could  not  attend.  One 
way  is  to  tell  other  people  of  our  experience,  but  this 
is  not  enough.  We  must  put  into  practice  some  of  the 
ideals  we  talked  about  at  Quaker  Haven.  The  obvious 
thing  is  the  project  of  cultural  exchange  with  Russian 
youth.  There  are,  though,  other  areas  where  we  can 
apply  “Christian  love.”  These  would  be  not  so  glamor- 
ous, but  very  important,  and  would  include  family  or 
community  problems,  and  business  dealings. 

Can  we  forget  the  Conference  experience?  Let’s  con- 
tinue the  Quaker  Haven  Conference  for  another  two 
years  at  least. 

Summary  of  the  Clerk's  Report 

AT  the  1955  Young  Friends  Conference  held  at  Guil- 
ford  College,  there  was  a good  bit  of  feeling  for  the 
need  of  a more  permanent  committee.  An  Interim  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter.  When  this 
Committee  met  in  November  of  1953,  it  established  the 
Young  Friends  Committee  of  North  America,  on  a trial 
basis.  (This  Committee  has  had  such  status  until  it 
was  approved  at  Quaker  Haven  last  month.) 

The  Committee  is  set  up  with  two  delegates  from 
each  Yearly  Meeting.  The  members  of  the  over-all  Com- 
mittee then  work  on  the  various  subcommittees  which 
carry  on  the  projects  of  Young  Friends.  The  Committee 
also  coopts  any  members  it  feels  would  be  valuable  to 
the  Committee. 


There  are  three  main  areas  on  which  the  Committee 
works.  The  first  of  these  is  the  planning  of  the  biennial 
Young  Friends  Conferences. 

The  second  area  is  that  of  intervisitation.  This  is  on 
both  a national  and  international  level.  Since  the  form- 
ing of  this  Committee  it  has  put  out  the  Hospitality 
Directory , which  has  invitations  from  Friends  from  25 
states  and  seven  foreign  countries.  There  were  several 
American  Young  Friends  who  traveled  in  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany  last  summer.  The  Hospitality  Com- 
mittee was  responsible  for  arranging  this.  There  has  also 
been  a good  bit  of  intervisitation  within  the  United 
States. 

The  third  main  area  is  that  of  the  publication  of 
the  Young  Friends  periodical  as  guest  editions  of  the 
existing  Friends  journals.  As  the  present  issue  illustrates, 
a very  satisfactory  arrangement  has  been  worked  out 
with  Friends  periodicals.  Various  of  these  publications 
turn  over  one  of  their  issues  to  Young  Friends.  So  far 
we  have  had  six  issues.  These  have  come  out  in  the 
Friends  Intelligencer , The  Friend,  The  American  Friend, 
and  The  Canadian  Friend. 

In  looking  back  the  Committee  seems  to  have  served 
a useful  purpose  and  should  continue  to  function  in 
much  the  same  way.  The  Committee  makes  possible  a 
broader  representation  and  an  organization  of  activities 
on  a continental  level,  which  would  be  otherwise 
impossible. 

It  is  felt  that  the  Committee  should  be  as  flexible 
as  possible  and  not  get  so  overloaded  with  procedure 
that  its  work  is  hampered. 

The  Committee  feels  the  need  of  some  financial  sup- 
port and  is  going  to  consider  possible  ways  of  raising 
money  for  its  various  projects. 

The  matter  of  a paid  secretary  (raised  at  the  Guil- 
ford Conference)  did  not  seem  practical  at  this  time; 
but  there  are  advantages,  and  the  Committee  will  keep 
the  possibility  in  mind  for  some  time  in  the  future. 

This  is  a summary  of  the  clerk’s  report  presented  at 
Quaker  Haven,  1955.  The  report  was  written  by  Paul 
Lacey,  Byron  Branson,  Mary  Ellen  Hamilton,  and  Wil- 
mer  Stratton.  The  summary  was  written  by  Anne  Lank. 
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Sons  of  the  Living  God 


October  8,  1955 


U~p)  EHOLD,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
l)  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God.” 

Recently,  I went  with  a friend  to  see  the  movie  “East 
of  Eden.”  When  we  discussed  the  picture  later,  she  said 
that  it  indicated  what  psychologists  have  known  for  a 
long  time:  Love  is  the  cure-all.  Love,  genuine  love, 
properly  a part  of  life,  can  solve  any  problem.  She  went 
on  to  speak  of  those  elements  in  man’s  nature  which 
frustrate  the  love  man  feels  or  wishes  to  feel.  Aggres- 
sions, hostilities — these  are  what  stand  between  men  as 
they  try  to  find  and  express  love  in  their  dealings  with 
one  another. 

Whether  we  choose  to  speak  of  these  intervening 
and  frustrating  elements  as  hostilities  or  sins;  whether 
we  choose  to  use  the  language  of  psychology  or  theology, 
we  must  come  to  grips  with  this  as  the  central  fact  in 
man’s  existence.  Man  craves  and  needs  love.  Love  is  as 
basic  a need  as  food  or  shelter.  It  is  also  the  most  com- 
plicated of  his  needs.  It  can  be  disguised  and  distorted 
in  its  expression  as  no  other  element  in  his  make-up  can. 

Substitutes  for  Love 

It  has  been  said  that  man  must  have  love,  or  he  will 
accept  any  substitute,  no  matter  how  feeble.  The  history 
of  this  century  has  been  the  history  of  mobs,  howling 
and  screaming  for  change,  taking  violently  what  they 
want.  Men  want  community,  acceptance  as  part  of  a 
group,  concrete  evidence  of  their  dignity  and  worth.  If 
they  cannot  have  love,  they  will  have  hate.  The  commu- 
nity of  hate  is  well  exemplified  by  the  brownshirts,  the 
blackshirts,  the  hordes  of  shirtless  ones,  who  scream  for 
blood  because  they  cannot  find  that  without  which  there 
is  no  life,  but  only  existence.  In  their  hate,  in  their  de- 
pravity, their  cruelty  and  persecution,  they  are  united, 
and  this  is  something. 

Hate  is  not  the  only  substitute  for  love.  There  is 
the  frenzied  devotion  to  a cause,  a nation,  or  an  idea. 
Perhaps  this  is  more  tragic,  because  the  devotion  is  so 
often  centered  in  an  ideal  which  is  good  and  worth 
while,  but  finally  empty  and  hopeless  because  there  is 
no  love. 

As  I have  worked  in  a factory  for  three  summers,  I 
have  seen  the  need  for  love  distorted  into  a continual 
lusting  for  sex,  a desire  to  experience  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent every  opportunity  for  promiscuity  or  infidelity. 
Conversation  is  an  orgy.  Memory  and  imagination  are 
given  over  completely  to  the  glorification  of  virility  and 
insatiability  of  desire.  Yet,  as  I have  come  to  know  those 


with  whom  I have  worked,  I have  found  much  in  them 
to  make  me  humble,  to  indicate  how  readily  and  ade- 
quately they  can  react  to  situations  that  call  for  the  best 
in  them.  I have  learned  how  important  it  is  for  them 
to  talk  about  their  aspirations  and  hopes  for  their  chil- 
dren and  how  fiercely  they  desire  to  communicate  their 
ideas  and  feelings.  I have  learned  that  it  is  important 
for  them  to  feel  accepted^  respected,  listened  to  as  if 
what  they  thought  and  said  had  significance. 

There  are  countless  substitutes  for  love — alcohol, 
business,  committees,  narcotics,  hobbies.  Amid  the  con- 
fusion, the  vast  welter  of  experiences  we  grasp  at  to 
serve  us  as  love,  we  are  confronted  finally  by  the  figure 
of  Christ,  Christ  who  came  as  a living  testimony  to  the 
love  of  God  for  us;  Christ  who  proclaims  to  us  the  ever- 
lasting mercy  and  sustaining  grace  of  God,  the  benevo- 
lence of  a Father  who  will  not  see  us  cut  off.  We  cannot 
help  crying  in  astonishment  with  the  Psalmist,  “What 
is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  the  son  of 
man,  that  thou  visitest  him?”  Yet  we  must  continue 
with  the  psalm  and  accept  the  responsibility  for  what 
follows,  “For  thou  hast  made  him  but  a little  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honor.” 


The  Challenge  of  Christianity 

Here  is  the  great  challenge  of  Christianity.  This  is 
the  message  Christ  announces,  which  we  must  affirm  in 
our  lives.  There  is  a life  whose  experiencing  and  chal- 
lenge are  filled  with  the  beauty  and  excitement,  the 
inner  peace  and  satisfaction  which  are  the  birthright  of 
every  human  being: 

Dust  as  we  are,  the  immortal  spirit  grows 
Like  harmony  in  music;  there  is  a dark 
Inscrutable  workmanship  that  reconciles 
Discordant  elements,  makes  them  cling  together 
In  one  society.  How  strange  that  all 
The  terrors,  pains,  and  early  miseries, 

Regrets,  vexations,  lassitudes  interfused 
Within  my  mind,  should  e’er  have  borne  a part, 

And  that  a needful  part,  in  making  up 

The  calm  existence  that  is  mine  when  I 

Am  worthy  of  myself.  (Wordsworth,  The  Prelude ) 

There  is  a relation  in  which  we  may  stand  to  God 
and  man  which  transforms  and  removes  the  frustra- 
tions, the  bleak  tedium  of  our  lives,  the  frenzied  search 
for  meaning.  There  is  a path  to  this  which  is  available 
to  all  of  us.  Though  in  our  personal  righteousness  we  are 
thieves  and  liars  and  hypocrites,  taking  the  words  of  the 
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saints  and  ignoring  or  avoiding  their  meaning,  still  “ye 
are  the  sons  of  the  living  God.” 

Love  is  not  the  selfishness  which  says,  “If  you  really 
loved  me,  you  would  change  your  ways.”  Love  is  not  an 
emotional  blackmail.  Love  must  be  absolute.  If  it  is 
directed  at  a vicious  person,  it  must  be  as  full  and  genu- 
ine as  if  he  were  a saint.  It  must  remain  so,  whether  he 
changes  or  not.  Yet  love  receives  its  greatest  challenge 
not  in  its  direction  toward  the  unlovable,  but  toward 
those  about  us  who  are  entirely  lovable,  if  we  could 
only  stand  them! 

Love  as  the  fundamental  law  of  life  is  a virile,  effec- 
tive force.  Here  is  no  mawkish  sentimentality,  but  a 
powerful  affirmation  that  though  we  are  all  sinners,  we 
have  all  received  the  mercy  of  God.  There  is  nothing 
else  we  can  do  but  proclaim  this  mercy  for  all  humanity 
and  live  lives  which  mediate  the  grace  and  mercy  of 

God  to  all  we  meet.  „ . , 

Paul  A.  Lacey 


Where  Are  Older  Young  Friends? 

BALTIMORE  Yearly  Meeting  Young  Friends  are 
concerned  that  Older  Young  Friends  have  not 
found  a place  for  themselves  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 
They  have  reached  the  age  where  they  should  be  in- 
creasingly active  in  the  Meeting,  but  where  are  they? 
This  question  we  feel  is  vital  to  the  Society  as  a whole. 
Is  there  a place  in  the  Meeting  for  Older  Young  Friends? 

In  many  cases  these  Young  Friends  have  stopped 
coming  to  Meeting  activities  because  they  feel  too  old 
for  expanding  high  school  groups,  and  yet  they  are  not 
quite  ready  to  settle  “silently  into  Meeting.”  They  still 
have  too  many  unanswered  questions.  We  feel  that  these 
late  and  post-college  Friends  do  have  a responsibility  to 
offer  leadership  and  guidance  to  younger  Young  Friends, 
but  they  are  not  and  should  not  be  a part  of  this  group. 
There  must  be  a place  where  maturing  Young  Friends 
can  go  to  solve  together  the  problems  which  are  challeng- 
ing them. 

Conferences  are  one  gathering  place  for  Older  Young 
Friends;  but  many  are  not  free  to  attend  conferences, 
and  even  those  who  are  need  a continuing  fellowship 
at  home.  Both  Baltimore  and  Washington  Monthly 
Meetings  have  organized  before  Meeting  coffee  sessions 
which  have  been  partially  successful  in  bringing  Older 
Young  Friends  together  and  giving  them  an  atmosphere 
in  which  to  develop  their  religious  thinking.  We  have 
not,  however,  fully  succeeded  in  finding  the  fellowship 
we  need  so  badly.  And  so  we  ask:  Is  there  a place  for 
Older  Young  Friends? 

Sue  Powel  and  Jon  Carnell 


Judgment  Day  in  Breeches 

By  ELWOOD  CRONK 

JUST  as  the  meeting  was  beginning,  the  door  quietly 
opened,  and  across  the  threshold  stepped  the  tiny 
figure  of  a man.  No  more  than  four  feet  seven  inches 
in  height,  he  wore  a huge  coat  that  swept  the  floor  as 
he  walked,  and  carried  a large  book  under  his  left  arm. 
He  was  hunchbacked,  his  head  was  large,  and  a long 
beard  flowed  from  his  kindly  face.  He  stopped,  looked 
over  the  gathering,  and  strode  down  the  aisle  toward 
the  facing  benches.  But  preferring  the  steps  leading  be- 
tween them,  he  quietly  sat  down  and  bowed  his  head 
in  worship. 

Testimony  by  Drama 

Finally  he  arose,  and  his  voice  broke  the  deep  silence. 
“Oh  all  of  you  Negro  masters,  who  are  contentedly 
holding  your  fellow  creatures  in  a state  of  slavery.  . . . 
You  must  know  they  are  not  made  slaves  by  any  direct 
law,  but  are  held  by  an  arbitrary  and  self-interested  cus- 
tom. . . . You  are  forcibly  retaining  your  fellow  men 
from  one  generation  to  another,  in  a state  of  uncondi- 
tional servitude;  you  might  as  well  throw  off  the  plain 
coat  as  I do.” 

With  a lightning  gesture  he  threw  off  the  huge  coat 
that  hung  limply  from  his  tiny  frame.  As  it  fell  to  the 
floor,  a distorted  body  was  revealed,  teetering  upon  legs 
so  slender  that  they  appeared  unequal  to  the  task  of 
bearing  his  weight.  A sword  dangling  from  a scabbard 
at  his  side  nearly  touched  the  floor. 

He  continued,  “It  would  be  as  justifiable  in  the  sight 
of  the  Almighty,  who  beholds  and  respects  all  nations 
and  colors  of  men  with  equal  regard,  if  you  should 
thrust  a sword  through  their  hearts,  as  I do  this.”  He 
drew  the  sword,  stabbed  himself,  and  crumpled  in  a 
heap  on  the  steps.  Friends  were  spattered  by  what 
seemed  to  be  blood,  and  several  ladies  fainted.  Those 
nearby  rushed  to  his  side  and  quickly  discovered  his 
deception.  The  sword  had  pierced  a bladder  of  poke- 
berry  juice  cleverly  hidden  between  the  book  cover  he 
carried  under  his  arm.  He  was  gently  picked  up,  carried 
down  the  aisle,  and  deposited  on  the  porch.  He  was  still 
there  when  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  did  not  arise  until 
Friends  had  walked  past  or  over  his  prone  body. 

Something  of  His  Life 

The  main  figure  in  this  drama  was  Benjamin  Lay. 

Elwood  Cronk,  a member  of  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa., 
is  executive  secretary  of  the  Young  Friends  Movement,  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting.  Quoted  remarks  in  the  article  are  taken  from  the 
Memoir  of  Benjamin  Lay,  compiled  from  various  sources  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
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The  incident  took  place  in  1738  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  held  at  Burlington,  New  Jer- 
sey. Benjamin  Lay  was  born  in  Colchester,  England,  in 
1677  of  Quaker  parents.  He  received  very  little  educa- 
tion, went  to  sea  at  an  early  age,  and  followed  this  pro- 
fession until  his  marriage  in  1710,  when  he  settled  down 
in  the  town  of  his  birth.  His  wife,  Sarah,  like  himself 
was  small  and  hunchbacked.  Because  of  his  interest  and 
activity  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  day  he  was  read  out 
of  meeting. 

In  1718  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Lay  sailed  for  Barba- 
does,  where  he  established  himself  in  the  mercantile 
business.  Here  he  witnessed  the  brutality  and  cruelty  of 
the  slave  trade.  He  felt  the  oppressive  weight  of  the  bur- 
den known  to  those  held  in  bondage.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
saw  the  spirit  of  oppression  insidiously  working  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  held  slaves — saw  how  it  made  them 
hard,  callous,  and  indifferent  to  the  plight  of  their 
brothers.  Each  Sunday  many  of  the  slaves  visited  him. 
He  was  able  to  give  them  counsel  and  wholesome  food. 

In  1731,  after  having  lived  in  Barbadoes  for  13 
years,  he  and  his  wife  sailed  for  America.  When  Benja- 
min and  Sarah  Lay  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  they  dis- 
covered that  slaveholding  was  generally  practiced 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  Although  the  slaves  were 
treated  much  better  here,  he  would  not  tolerate  human 
bondage  in  any  form.  He  purchased  a few  acres  of  land 
between  Germantown  and  Old  York  Road  about  six 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  and  built  a simple  cottage 
that  resembled  a cave  in  its  construction.  His  wants 
were  very  simple.  Benjamin  Lay  drank  nothing  but 
water  or  milk,  and  he  lived  on  acorns,  chestnuts,  and 
cold  boiled  potatoes.  He  would  not  eat  food  or  wear 
clothes  that  had  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  animal 
life  or  slave  labor.  Hence,  he  grew  flax  from  which  he 
made  his  own  clothing.  The  cloth  was  left  its  natural 
color,  probably  because  dyes  were  produced  by  slave 
labor. 

Unceasing  War  on  Slavery 

Benjamin  Lay  had  a flair  for  the  dramatic,  bringing 
suffering  upon  himself  that  his  fellow  men  might  see 
and  correct  their  evil  ways.  One  cold  wintry  morning 
Friends  on  their  way  to  meeting  came  upon  him  stand- 
ing in  the  snow  at  the  entrance  of  the  meeting  house, 
with  one  foot  and  leg  bare.  His  reply  to  their  concern 
over  the  state  of  his  health  was  simple.  He  said,  “Oh, 
you  pretend  compassion  for  me,  but  you  do  not  feel  for 
the  poor  slaves  in  your  fields  who  go  all  winter  half 
clad.”  What  could  one  say  to  that? 

In  1737  he  wrote  a pamphlet  entitled  All  Slave 
Keepers,  That  Keep  the  Innocent  in  Bondage,  Apos- 
tates. He  took  the  manuscript  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
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who  looked  it  over,  saw  that  it  was  utterly  without  ar- 
rangement, and  asked,  “Where  does  it  begin?”  Benjamin 
Lay  replied,  “Never  mind,  at  either  end,  or  in  the  mid- 
dle, it  will  bear  itself  out.”  With  some  editing  Franklin 
published  it.  An  interesting  note  in  the  book  reads, 
“There  are  some  passages  in  my  book  that  are  not  so 
well  placed  as  could  have  been  wished;  some  errors  may 
have  escaped  the  press,  the  printer  being  much  incum- 
bered with  other  concerns;  thou  art  lovingly  entreated 
to  excuse,  amend,  or  censure  it,  as  thee  pleases;  but  re- 
member that  it  is  written  by  one  that  was  a poor  com- 
mon sailor,  and  an  illiterate  man.” 

Another  dramatic  effort  to  point  out  the  evil  of 
slaveholding  involved  a neighbor  of  Benjamin  Lay’s 
who  held  a young  girl  in  captivity.  He  had  spoken  to 
him  many  times,  but  he  would  not  release  the  girl.  One 
day  Benjamin  Lay  coaxed  the  neighbor’s  six-year-old 
boy  to  come  to  his  house,  where  he  kept  him  amused 
all  day.  Toward  evening  he  saw  the  distraught  parents 
hurrying  through  the  fields.  Pretending  surprise  and 
concern,  he  went  to  meet  them  and  asked  the  cause  of 
their  distress.  When  they  explained  to  him  that  their 
little  boy  had  been  lost  all  day,  he  said,  “ Your  child  is 
safe  in  my  house;  and  you  may  now  conceive  of  the  sor- 
row you  inflict  upon  the  parents  of  the  Negro  girl  you 
hold  in  slavery;  for  she  was  tom  from  them  by  avarice.” 

Over  the  years  he  traveled  widely,  visiting  private 
citizens,  public  officials,  and  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions. An  amusing  incident  took  place  in  Christ  Church 
in  Philadelphia.  On  the  day  Benjamin  Lay  attended 
the  text  of  the  sermon  was  “He  shall  set  the  sheep  on 
His  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  His  left.”  After  the 
service  Benjamin  Lay  stepped  forward  and  asked  the 
minister  how  the  sheep  would  be  distinguished  from  the 
goats.  The  minister  took  hold  of  Benjamin’s  beard  and 
said,  “By  their  beards,  Benjamin,  by  their  beards.” 

He  was  past  60  when  he  and  his  wife  left  their  home 
and  went  to  board  with  the  family  of  John  Phipps  near 
the  Abington  Friends  Meeting  House.  His  wife  died 
shortly  after,  and  he  was  left  alone  in  the  world.  On  the 
farm  he  found  a natural  excavation  in  the  earth  which 
he  dug  out  further  and  covered  the  roof  with  evergreen. 
Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  reading, 
writing,  and  meditating.  He  died  on  January  3,  1759,  at 
the  age  of  82.  For  41  years,  28  of  them  in  Pennsylvania, 
he  had  waged  an  unceasing  war  on  slavery. 

Much  to  Inspire 

What  can  be  said  of  a life  such  as  this?  It  is  true  that 
at  times  he  was  eccentric,  that  often  his  temper  flared, 
and  that  his  judgment  was  not  always  of  the  best.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  criticisms,  the  life  of  Benjamin  Lay 
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contains  much  to  inspire  us.  He  had  reason  because  of 
his  unattractive  physical  appearance  to  feel  sorry  for 
himself.  Instead,  his  heart  was  filled  with  compassion 
for  his  oppressed  brother,  whose  condition  was  infinitely 
worse  than  his  own.  It  can  truly  be  said  that  in  the  house 
where  dwells  the  spirit  of  universal  love  there  is  no 
room  for  self-pity. 

L.  Maria  Child  in  the  introduction  to  the  Memoir 
of  Benjamin  Lay  has  beautifully  caught  the  spirit  of 
our  ancient  Friend:  “I  have  become  so  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  a living  sense  of  the  good  man’s  character, 
and  have  so  learned  to  love  his  tender  and  gentle  spirit, 
that  I view  it  with  reverence,  as  I would  some  strange 
disjointed  apartment  where  an  angel  was  imprisoned 
for  a season.” 


Christian  Love  at  Quaker  Haven 

W^T^HE  letter  killeth  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.”  When 
JL  Young  Friends  from  all  over  North  America  gath- 
ered at  Quaker  Haven,  Indiana,  to  center  their  thoughts 
and  action  on  Christian  love,  it  became  quickly  plain 
that  we  represented  many  letters  but  one  spirit.  Flower- 
ing from  that  open  spirit,  we  experienced  life  of  finest 
texture,  a feeling  of  kindredness,  of  common  purpose, 
of  different  approaches  leading  to  the  same  high  way. 
These  may  well  sound  like  words  most  appropriately 
“high  on  a windy  hill”  and  perhaps  so,  since  the  experi- 
ence was  of  a high  order. 

But  we  are  home  now,  and  one  conviction  Friends 
should  be  aware  of  is  that  experience  is  more  convincing 
and  reassuring  than  testimony  or  advice.  We  had  both 
in  abundance,  each  complementing  the  other  at  Quaker 
Haven,  but  the  experiential  level  is  like  the  primary 
level  of  evidence  in  research.  If  you  can  get  it,  then  settle 
for  nothing  less.  Once  having  that  in  hand,  weigh, 
measure,  and  compare  it  against  the  findings  of  others 
as  they  relate  it  by  pen  and  voice.  This  aspect  of  the 
experiential  level  cannot  be  stressed  too  much. 

It  was  at  the  experiential  level  that  Young  Friends 
met  in  one  of  the  special  concern  groups  to  learn  about 
the  dynamics  and  resolution  of  conflict,  not  to  bear  a 
lecture,  but  to  feel  and  do  these  things  through  the 
medium  of  role  playing. 

It  was  at  the  same  primary  level  that  Friends  met  in 
discussion  groups  each  morning  to  think  through  their 
own  beliefs  as  well  as  the  beliefs  of  others.  It  means  so 
much  more  to  see  someone  else  wrestling  with  a prob- 
lem with  which  you  have  labored  long  (perhaps  with  a 
feeling  of  uniqueness)  than  to  be  told  that  others  have 
the  same  problem. 
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Some  of  the  experiences  were  unique  to  some  Friends; 
some  were  unique  to  all.  Programmed  and  unpro- 
grammed worship  were  sharing  experiences  which  added 
depth  and  perspective  to  the  conference  and  to  each  life. 
On  Sunday  evening,  the  time  that  would  have  been 
given  over  to  recreation  was  devoted  to  singing  hymns. 
As  the  singing  progressed,  a clear  spirit  of  worship 
evolved  from  what  could  only  have  been  a shared  inner 
sign. 

One  could  continue  for  quite  too  long  a time  from 
the  editor’s  point  of  view  even  if  not  from  the  reader’s 
(although  a suspicion  of  both  seems  accurate),  but  there 
is  one  more  example  of  Christian  love  at  Quaker  Haven 
which  should  be  included. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Young  Friends  Com- 
mittee of  North  America,  one  of  the  topics  which  came 
up  was  a desire  for  better  understanding  between  Young 
Friends  and  the  youth  of  Russia.  The  way  did  not  im- 
mediately open,  some  Friends  feeling  that  our  desire 
might  be  misunderstood  even  by  other  Friends.  The  rest 
of  the  evening  program  was  put  aside  so  that  Friends 
could  consider  and  worship  on  this  problem.  Finally  the 
conference  was  clear  in  its  desire  to  appoint  a committee 
to  proceed  with  the  object  in  mind  of  furthering  under- 
standing and  friendship.  It  is  hard  to  convey  to  you 
what  that  meeting  really  meant  since  I have  no  way  to 
communicate  our  experience  as  such  except  by  these 
written  words.  But  it  should  be  added  in  clear  words 
that  no  more  compelling  evidence  of  the  love  that  was 
present  at  the  Young  Friends  conference  could  be  found 
than  that  meeting  in  which  North  and  South,  East  and 
West,  programmed  and  unprogrammed  came  together, 
not  to  place  importance  on  their  several  letters  of  the 
law  but  rather  to  share  in  the  oneness  of  the  spirit  of 
love. 

Out  of  experience  Young  Friends  gained  a sense  of 
unity  made  new  and  a vision  of  love  made  clear. 

Dave  Potter 


Minute  on  Cultural  Exchange 

“We  are  united  in  believing  that  if  we  are  to  express 
our  Christian  love  most  fully,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  seek  out  every  possible  way  for  expressing  such 
love  to  the  youth  of  Russia  and  of  other  countries  where 
the  need  for  understanding  is  greatest.  We  therefore  ask 
the  Young  Friends  Committee  of  North  America  to 
seriously  consider  possibilities  for  such  contacts  and  to 
proceed  with  them  as  the  way  opens.  We  ask  that  Young 
Friends  throughout  America  give  their  continued 
prayerful  support  to  this  undertaking.” 
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Young  Friends  Conference  at  Quaker  Haven 

August  27  to  September  3,  1955 

ON  Saturday,  August  27,  1955,  some  135  Young  Friends 
gathered  at  Quaker  Haven  Camp  on  Dewart  Lake  in 
northeastern  Indiana  to  attend  the  week-long  conference  of 
the  Young  Friends  Committee  of  North  America.  From  Kan- 
sas, Philadelphia,  New  England,  the  Midwest,  North  Carolina, 
Baltimore,  the  Pacific  Coast,  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Jamaica, 
Kenya,  and  Canada  they  came  to  search  for  truth  in  unity 
through  worship  and  discussion  on  the  theme  “Christian  Love.” 
Major  addresses  were  given  each  morning  and  evening 
during  the  conference.  So  that  those  who  could  not  partici- 
pate may  have  a flavor  of  the  conference,  let  me  briefly  sum- 
marize them  for  you.  Ralph  Rose,  the  Midwest  secretary  for 
the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation,  gave  the 
keynote  address.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  Christian  love 
cannot  be  put  in  a bottle  and  used  now  and  then,  but  rather 
it  is  a deep  spirit  which  must  be  sought  for  through  continu- 
ous prayer  and  meditation.  Christian  love,  like  the  wonders  of 
the  sea,  cannot  be  described  in  words;  it  must  be  experi- 
enced through  all  our  senses. 

“Our  Personal  Relationship  with  Christ”  was  ably  dis- 
cussed by  a Young  Friend  from  Kansas,  Maxine  Bond.  Many 
of  us  are  caught  up  in  a great  conflict  between  our  conscience 
and  the  demands  of  society.  Therefore  we  must  become  child- 
like in  order  to  know  Christ.  To  do  this,  a deep  sense  of 
commitment  and  faith  is  needed.  She  told  of  her  plane  trip 
to  the  Conference  and  compared  it  with  our  spiritual  condi- 
tion. Our  intellect  is  like  the  baggage  which  is  put  on  the 
plane  before  it  takes  off,  while  we,  our  faith,  stay  on  the 
ground.  It  is  important  that  we  share  all  things  with  Christ, 
for  he  ministers  to  our  life  as  a whole  and  not  just  the  Sunday 
part  of  us.  We  must  give  all  to  him  because  he  gave  all  to  us. 
Not  only  were  her  words  meaningful  to  us,  but  an  over- 
powering sense  of  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  love  radiated  from 
her. 

Eleanor  Zelliot,  assistant  editor  of  the  American  Friend 
and  a member  of  the  Quaker  team  which  recently  visited  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  told  of  her  experiences  and  impressions  of 
the  people  there.  She  was  overwhelmed  by  the  ignorance  of 
both  nations  about  each  other.  We  can  do  much  to  alleviate 
this  condition  and  thus  ease  the  tensions  which  exist  between 
our  two  nations.  Exchange  by  means  of  letters,  literature,  and 
personal  visits  is  helpful  and  necessary  if  we  are  to  curb  suspi- 
cion and  create  understanding.  The  most  important  and  most 
difficult  task  before  us  is  to  learn  to  love  the  Russian  people 
through  prayer  and  to  realize  that  they  also  are  children  of  God. 
If  we  cannot  do  this,  then  Christian  love  becomes  meaningless. 

We  also  heard  about  the  visit  to  Communist  China  which 
British  young  people  made.  Mary  Protheroe,  a British  Young 
Friend  from  Wales,  was  the  only  Friend  on  this  mission  of 
friendship  and  good  will.  Prior  to  the  trip  she  feared  her  faith 
would  not  be  strong  enough  to  reach  the  other  members  of  the 
mission  as  well  as  the  Chinese  young  people.  Through  prayer 
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she  was  able  to  express  her  love  to  and  for  those  whom  she 
met.  By  dwelling  on  similar  experiences  and  ideas  she  was 
able  to  establish  unity  and  understanding  with  the  Chinese 
young  people.  Mary  will  be  traveling  around  this  country 
during  the  next  few  months,  and  I hope  all  of  you  will  be 
able  to  experience  her  beautiful  spirit  and  deep  love. 

Speaking  about  “Christian  Love  Made  Evident,”  Gilbert 
Kilpack,  the  director  of  studies  at  Pendle  Hill,  cautioned  us 
of  the  great  danger  of  falling  on  one’s  face  while  talking  about 
Christian  love.  To  him,  Christian  love  means  realizing  the 
true  identity  of  ourself/ our  church,  our  nation,  and  our  gen- 
eration. We  are  all  schizophrenic  to  the  extent  that  our  per- 
sonalities are  many-sided,  and  each  side  is  crying  out  for 
dominion  in  our  lives.  We  continually  try  on  different  masks 
because  “the  grass  always  looks  greener  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence.”  He  spoke  of  a fictional  character,  Fabian,  who  had 
the  amazing  but  terrifying  power  of  transforming  himself  into 
other  persons  and  taking  on  their  personalities.  Each  time  he 
found  the  new  personality  to  be  undesirable,  and  the  more 
personalities  he  tried  on  the  more  he  forgot  his  true  identity. 
We  can  never  be  spotless  and  pure;  we  will  always  remain  a 
combination  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares.  “What  if  Fabian  took 
on  the  personality  of  Christ?  Would  he  be  able  to  stand  it?” 
In  order  to  become  unified,  we  must  become  lost  in  God  and 
Christ.  He  also  spoke  about  the  two  great  freedoms  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  we  as  Quakers  have.  The  first  is  freedom 
in  Christ.  Judas,  even  though  he  was  one  of  the  twelve,  still 
had  the  freedom  to  betray  Christ.  The  second  is  the  ability  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord  and  witness  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  are 
sacred  trusts.  Do  we  fulfill  them? 

Elise  Boulding  spoke  to  us  about  “Christian  Love  in  the 
Home.”  If  marriage  is  to  be  full,  we  must  have  a vision  of  the 
united  world  family.  The  glory  comes  when  the  fusion  of  two 
independently-arrived-at  visions  become  one.  If  our  marriage 
is  deeply  rooted  in  God,  not  just  on  Sunday  but  every  day, 
conflicts  and  hardship  will  resolve  themselves.  As  we  change 
and  grow,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  what  we  were  at  the  time 
of  our  marriage,  but  we  must  allow  for  the  growth  and  matur- 
ation of  the  latent  seeds  which  can  make  marriage  more  mean- 
ingful and  creative.  Our  children  should  be  treated  in  terms 
of  a vision  of  what  we  would  like  them  to  become;  let  them 
know  that  we  hold  high  expectations  for  them. 

Thomas  Lung’aho,  the  treasurer  of  the  East  Africa  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  Dorothy  Pittman,  a member  of  the  Five  Years 
mission  in  Kenya,  told  us  about  what  Friends  are  doing  in 
Africa.  Colored  slides  were  used  to  illustrate  their  talks  and 
helped  to  give  us  a deeper  understanding  of  the  work  there. 

Our  last  speaker  was  Dan  West  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, who  spoke  to  us  about  “Community  with  People.”  We 
must  be  careful  about  the  concept  of  “the  chosen  people”  and 
realize  that  all  of  us  could  learn  much  if  the  churches  in  our 
communities  would  cooperate  with  each  other.  He  suggested 
that  each  church  draw  up  a “Flower  Catalog,”  which  would 
state  what  it  believed  its  best  self  to  be.  If  these  catalogs  were 
exchanged,  we  would  find  much  similarity  and  unity  which 
could  be  emphasized  rather  than  our  differences.  He  circu- 
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lated  copies  of  the  Brethren  Flower  Catalog  and  encouraged 
us  to  draw  up  a Friends  Flower  Catalog.  Why  don’t  you  try 
it  and  get  others  in  your  community  to  do  likewise? 

As  you  can  see,  each  speaker  moved  us  deeply  and  left  us 
with  a great  sense  of  challenge  and  urgency.  The  general  feel- 
ing was  that  we  do  not  have  the  intestinal  fortitude  (guts)  to 
express  Christian  love  in  the  day-to-day  situations  of  life.  The 
practicality  of  Christian  love  comes  through  trial,  and  if  we 
pray  hard  enough  and  search  deep  enough,  God  will  help  us 
over  the  rough  spots.  I only  wish  that  more  of  you  could  have 
experienced  it  personally. 

The  worship  committee  was  composed  of  Jim  Thomas,  a 
pastor  from  Kansas,  and  other  conferees  who  felt  a concern  to 
meet  with  him.  The  services  which  the  committee  planned 
ranged  from  complete  silence  to  complete  programming. 
Music,  Scripture  reading,  and  other  forms  of  worship  were 
used  so  that  no  one  felt  uneasy  but  gained  new  inspiration 
from  a variety  of  worship  experiences. 

Each  morning  after  the  address  a quiet  hour  was  scheduled, 
during  which  five  Bible  study  groups  met,  and  individual 
meditation  or  reading  was  undertaken.  Due  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  speakers,  our  meditation  took  on  much  new  meaning. 

After  quiet  hour  about  15  discussion  groups  met.  No  set 
topic  or  theme  was  assigned  the  groups;  they  were  free  to 
explore  more  fully  any  aspect  of  previous  talks  or  to  discuss 
their  personal  concerns.  These  groups  proved  very  fruitful 
because  each  person  had  an  opportunity  to  express  himself. 
Many  of  us  had  the  feeling  of  inadequacy  and  inability  to 
articulate  what  was  on  our  minds.  This  indicates  that  more 
searching  is  needed. 

In  the  late  afternoon  special  concern  groups  met.  Anyone 
who  felt  the  need  to  discuss  a specific  subject  could  call  a 
meeting  of  those  of  like  mind  to  consider  the  concern  further. 
It  was  in  these  groups  that  the  concrete  applications  of  Chris- 
tian love  were  explored.  The  groups  covered  concerns  such  as 
solving  social  conflict,  our  peace  testimony  today,  self-educa- 
tion, prayer,  family  relations,  rights  of  conscience,  planned  and 
intentional  communities,  exchange  with  Russia,  intervisitation 
among  Friends,  and  race  relations  and  integration.  Many  felt 
these  groups  to  be  the  most  meaningful  and  worth-while  fea- 
ture of  the  Conference. 

The  most  deeply  moving  session  of  the  entire  Conference 
took  place  during  the  latter  part  of  the  business  session.  A 
concern  was  presented  that  we  consider  the  possibilities  of 
further  exchange  with  the  youth  of  Russia.  As  soon  as  this 
concern  was  expressed,  the  entire  room  plunged  into  a meeting 
for  worship  so  deep  that  words  cannot  describe  it.  The  pres- 
ence of  God  was  indeed  evident  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings. We  all  prayed  for  guidance  as  the  clerk  prepared  a 
minute  which  was  heartily  approved.  It  was  a time  of  deep 
searching  together  in  order  to  determine  what  God  would 
have  us  do.  His  will  for  us  seemed  unmistakably  clear.  We 
felt  that  if  we  were  to  take  Christian  love  seriously,  we  had  a 
mandate  to  understand  the  youth  of  Russia  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. We  were  so  moved  by  this  mountain-top  experience  that 
recreation  for  that  evening  was  set  aside. 


To  me  this  session  illustrated  in  a deeply  moving  and 
graphic  way  the  atmosphere  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
Conference.  We  were  not  concerned  about  the  method  of 
worship,  be  it  silent  or  programmed.  We  were  bound  together 
in  a deep  unity  of  searching  for  the  truth  of  Christian  love 
through  God  and  Christ.  We  came  away  from  Quaker  Haven 
with  a new  dedication  and  inspiration  to  live  Christian  love 

Tom  Taylor 


News  of  Young  Friends 


Indiana,  General  Conference 

TX  7HAT  are  the  Young  Friends  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
VV  ing  doing?  At  the  present  time  almost  all  of  the  Young 
Friends  are  at  college,  but  in  the  past  we  have  had  numerous 
meetings  under  the  guidance  of  the  Advancement  Committee 
and  get-together  parties  at  Christmas  time. 

During  Yearly  Meeting  a few  weeks  ago  we  held  a session 
with  Raymond  Wilson,  head  of  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation,  which  opened  our  eyes  to  what  Friends 
are  doing  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  next  year  we  are  planning  a Junior  Yearly  Meeting 
which  we  hope  will  bring  the  few  of  us  together  again. 

Susan  Wood 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  Young  Friends  began  an  active  fall  season 
with  a week-end  gathering  to  share  and  discuss  the  Young 
Friends  Conference  with  those  who  were  unable  to  attend. 
They  spent  the  week  end  of  September  9,  10,  and  11  near 
Monkton,  Md. 

We  plan  to  work  with  the  local  F.O.R.  on  a special  week- 
end project  sometime  in  the  near  future.  The  F.O.R.  has  had 
a series  of  “Week  Ends  For  Peace”  with  a particular  subject 
chosen  as  the  theme  of  each  week  end.  In  the  past  these  week 
ends  have  been  devoted  to  studying  the  problems  of  prisons, 
hearing  speakers,  visiting  prisons,  and  discussing  reforms  of 
prisons.  Plans  are  going  ahead  for  Philadelphia  Young  Friends 
to  have  a similar  kind  of  project  on  a subject  which  meets 
the  group’s  interest. 

Also  this  fall  there  are  plans  to  have  a study  group  or 
week-end  conference  on  “Speak  Truth  to  Power.”  There  is 
some  thought  that  this  might  be  an  all-day  conference  on  the 
pamphlet,  followed  by  a series  of  study  sessions,  if  a need  is 
felt  for  further  exploration. 

Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds  will  give  the  annual  William  Penn 
Lecture  to  Philadelphia  Friends  at  3 p.m.,  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 13,  at  Race  Street  Meeting,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Young  Friends  Movement.  This  lecture  will  be  printed 

and  available.  „ 

Paul  Lacey 


Pacific 

Young  Friends  who  attended  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a number  of  varied  discus- 
sions. Two  of  particular  interest  were  concerned  with  “Ameri- 
can Indians — Background  and  Problems”  and  “Opportunity 
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for  Service — Technical  or  Otherwise.”  Resource  people  for 
the  first  discussion  included  Juan  Pascoe  from  the  A.F.S.C. 
Indian  Program,  who  lives  and  works  with  the  Papago  In- 
dians and  a group  of  Hopi  Indians.  Juan  pointed  out  that 
the  Papago  Indians  are  considered  to  be  very  similar  to 
Quakers  in  their  methods  of  business  and  way  of  living,  while 
the  Hopis  explained  that  they  are  a pacifist  group.  (The 
spokesman  for  the  Hopi  group  has  spent  a number  of  years 
in  the  Tucson  prison  because  of  his  pacifist  stand.)  Floyd 
Schmoe  (Houses  for  Korea)  led  the  discussion  centering 
around  ‘‘Opportunities  for  Service.”  He  emphasized  the  need 
for  people  with  a desire  to  help,  though  in  some  cases  people 
with  technical  skill  are  necessary. 

At  the  first  business  meeting  of  Pacific  Young  Friends  a 
Central  Committee — living  in  the  area  for  the  next  meeting 
— was  approved.  Up  to  now  Young  Friends  had  not  had  any 
special  program,  but  the  need  for  representation  of  Young 
Friends  in  planning  and  arranging  future  yearly  meetings  was 
felt  and  approved.  The  people  on  the  Central  Committee 
are  Dick  Bruner  of  Stockton  and  John  Wells  from  Stanford, 
college  representatives,  and  Nancy  Welch,  Tracy  and  Susan 
Freedman  of  Orinda,  representing  the  high  school  group. 
Another  step  forward  was  the  selection  of  Jo  Jenks  from 
Tucson,  who  will  be  at  Earlham  during  the  school  year,  rep- 
resenting the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  at  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee for  the  1957  American  Young  Friends  Conference. 

There  are  regular  meetings  of  college-age  Young  Friends 
at  Berkeley.  Anyone  visiting  in  the  area  should  contact  Justin 
or  Mary  Lou  Frost  (TH  5-5432)  for  further  information.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  they  have  discussed  sections  of  Howard 
Brinton’s  Friends  for  300  Years  and  participated  in  several 
work  projects  at  Fred  Finch  Children’s  Home  and  the  North 
Richmond  Neighborhood.  jOAn  Kirchner 

New  England 

During  the  school  year  Young  Friends  meet  in  different 
groups  all  over  New  England.  The  Young  Friends  in  Cam- 
bridge have  a very  active  group.  The  group  meets  regularly 
every  Sunday  evening.  They  have  supper  together  followed 
by  a half-hour  unprogrammed  meeting  for  worship.  This  is 
followed  by  a speaker,  discussion,  or  some  other  planned  pro- 
gram. The  evening  is  concluded  with  a “Fireside  Hour”  of 
fellowship. 

At  various  times  during  the  year  social  activities  are  or- 
ganized, including  mountain  climbing,  square  dancing,  beach 
parties,  caroling,  and  so  forth.  The  average  attendance  is 
between  30  and  50.  Similar  groups  meet  at  New  Haven  and 
other  parts  of  New  England. 

In  the  fall  concerned  Young  Friends  spend  a week  end  at 
a retreat  to  consider  the  coming  year’s  programs.  Again  in 
the  spring  a retreat  is  held  at  which  the  work-camp  programs 
are  discussed. 

Young  Friends  support  a series  of  week-end  work  camps 
in  Boston  or  Cambridge,  three  series  of  six  each.  They  have 
also  sponsored  for  the  last  two  years  a work  camp  at  South 
China,  Maine,  at  the  meeting  house  which  Rufus  Jones  fre- 
quently attended. 


About  50  Young  Friends  attended  the  Young  Friends  ses- 
sions during  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting.  The  day 
started  with  morning  worship,  followed  by  discussions  for 
high  school  and  college  people.  Afterwards  Floyd  Moore  led 
a Bible  hour.  In  the  afternoon  another  discussion  group  was 
held,  followed  by  recreation.  In  the  evening  all  attended  the 
adult  program  and  afterwards  had  a Young  Friends  program. 
Several  business  meetings  were  also  held  during  the  confer- 
ence. A panel  of  four  conscientious  objectors  was  found  very 
helpful  by  many  Young  Friends  as  part  of  an  evening  pro- 
gram. Having  a worship  group  of  Young  Friends  was  felt  to 
be  one  of  the  richest  experiences  of  the  conference. 

Helga  Byer 

Iowa,  Conservative 

Iowa  Young  Friends  attended  and  participated  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting  sessions  but  found  time  for  activities  of  their 
own,  including  business,  discussion,  and  recreation.  George 
Willoughby’s  presence  was  helpful  as  they  discussed  the  na- 
tional conference  theme,  “Christian  Love.”  Ralph  Rose  spoke 
briefly  one  morning  on  the  role  of  Young  Friends  and  of 
their  relationship  to  their  own  Meetings. 

During  the  past  year  Young  Friends  have  kept  in  contact 
by  means  of  a newsletter,  printed  whenever  sufficient  material 
is  available.  As  members  are  so  widely  scattered  at  most  times, 
this  newsletter  makes  planning  for  a yearly  gathering  much 
easier. 

Margaret  Smith 

The  Clouds  Are  Gathered 

- 

By  Ed  Beals 

The  clouds  are  gathered  for  another  storm; 

The  thunder  rumbles  as  the  tempests  form; 

And  here  is  but  a lanky,  small  young  tree; 

Is  it  prepared  to  face  the  cruelty 

With  which  this  coming  wind  and  hail  and  rain 

Will  hammer,  beat,  and  threaten  it  again? 

And  will  its  roots  hold  to  the  solid  ground 

While  all  the  furies  of  the  ripping  gale  abound? 

Oh,  God,  am  I prepared  to  stoutly  stand 

Against  the  coming  strife,  which  fate  has  planned? 

And  are  my  roots  imbedded  deep  enough 

To  hold  me  fast  when  weather  here  gets  rough? 

Prayer 

O Lord,  when  I am  wrong,  help  me  to  change; 

When  I am  right,  help  me  to  he  easy  to  live  with; 

When  I get  a new  idea,  help  me  not  to  hit  people 
over  the  head  with  it; 

Help  me  to  share  it  simply,  humbly,  and  lovingly. 

Peter  Marshall 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

The  material  for  the  present  special  issue  has  been  assem- 
bled by  the  Young  Friends  Committee  of  North  America. 
Anne  Lank  is  the  editor,  and  to  her  as  well  as  other  contribu- 
tors named  in  “Who’s  Who”  on  page  226  should  go  the  credit 
for  the  preparation  of  this  issue,  including  the  editorial  re- 
marks on  page  227. 

We  are  printing  of  the  present  issue  of  Friends  Journal 
6,200  copies,  1,000  of  which  have  been  ordered  by  the  Young 
Friends  Committee  of  North  America  and  the  Philadelphia 
Young  Friends  Movement.  Our  usual  edition  amounts  at 
present  to  5,200  copies  every  week. 


W.  Grigor  McClelland  is  the  sixth  Friend  to  join  the 
group  which  left  London  on  September  27  on  the  month-long 
Quaker  Mission  to  China.  (The  names  and  background  of  the 
five  other  members  of  this  good-will  mission  are  given  in  “Our 
London  Letter,”  page  197  of  our  issue  for  September  24,  1955.) 
W.  Grigor  McClelland  spent  a few  days  in  China  in  1952  with 
another  Friend,  Alec  F.  Horsley,  following  the  International 
Economic  Conference  in  Moscow.  On  Monday,  September  26, 
a gathering  was  held  at  Friends  House,  London,  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  Mission  and  to  join  in  prayer  with  them. 


Three  hundred  and  sixty  prominent  Americans  from  39 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  September  15  filed 
with  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  a brief  amici  curiae  (friends  of 
the  court),  urging  the  high  court  to  declare  unconstitutional 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  (McCarran  Act) . The  Act 
requires  the  registration  of  organizations  and  their  officers 
and  members  as  “Communist-action,”  "Communist-front,”  or 
“Communist-infiltrated”  upon  petition  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  after  such  finding  by  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

The  signers  of  the  brief  emphasized  that  their  concern  was 
principally  with  the  impact  of  the  Act  on  the  rights  of  non- 
Communists.  Validation  of  the  Act  would  mean,  the  signers 
said,  “legislation  of  a new  orthodoxy”  which  would  so  weaken 
the  right  of  association  under  the  First  Amendment  as  to  pro- 
duce “the  silence  of  the  grave.” 

Among  the  18  initiators  of  the  brief  are  Frank  Aydelotte 
and  Emily  Greene  Balch.  Signers  endorsing  the  brief  include 
Brand  Blanshard,  Lucy  P.  Carner,  Russell  Johnson,  Gilbert  F. 
White,  Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  J.  Roland  Pennock,  and  Clair 
Wilcox. 


Heard  in  the  office  of  the  Friends  Journal: 

Question:  “What  is  the  name  of  the  new  type  we  are  using 
in  the  Friends  Journal?” 

Answer:  “Baskerville.  It  is  a very  modern  type.” 
Comment:  “The  Saturday  Evening  Post  has  just  come  out 
with  a ‘new  look’  and  is  using  Baskerville  type.” 

Retort:  “They  probably  would  have  done  it  without  us.” 


A photograph  of  Lansdowne  Meeting,  Pa.,  appears  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Wayfarer,  Quaker  monthly  pub- 
lished by  the  Friends  Home  Service  Committee,  London,  and 
under  the  editorship  of  Horace  B.  Pointing. 


C.  Rufus  Rorem,  executive  director  of  the  Hospital  Coun- 
cil of  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  five  men  to  receive  a citation 
on  September  20  at  the  57th  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The  five 
were  honored  as  pioneers  of  the  Blue  Cross  idea  for  prepay- 
ment of  hospital  services.  Dr.  Rorem  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  original  committee  on  hospital  service  of  the  A.H.A. 
He  has  served  as  chairman  of  several  A.H.A.  committees  which 
established  uniform  systems  of  hospital  accounting,  and  as 
assistant  dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Business. 


Lindsley  and  Anne  Noble  returned  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
August  29  after  three  years  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  where 
Lindsley  was  comptroller  of  the  Canal  Corporation.  He  has 
taken  a position  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 


On  an  average,  25,000  requests  for  investigations  into  all 
types  of  social  and  economic  problems  reach  the  United  Na- 
tions each  year. 


A medical  expedition  by  helicopter  through  central  Africa, 
concentration  area  for  some  of  the  world’s  most  serious  dis- 
eases, started  from  Leopoldville,  Belgian  Congo,  on  August  25. 
The  expedition,  jointly  sponsored  by  Sikorsky  Aircraft  and 
Lederle  Laboratories,  undertook  the  first  crossing  of  central 
Africa  by  helicopter.  It  carried  out  on-the-spot  medical 
surveys  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  Ruanda-Urundi,  Kenya,  and 
Tanganyika,  acting  in  cooperation  with  Christian  missions  in 
the  area.  Terminus  of  the  medical  expedition  was  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  which  it  reached  in  late  September  after  way-stops 
at  some  30  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Missions. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Ottati,  director  of  Foreign  Clinical  Research  for 
Lederle,  said  the  expedition  also  gathered  soil  samples  from 
isolated  jungle  areas  as  part  of  the  company’s  world-wide  search 
for  new  antibiotic  molds  and  arranged  for  distribution  of  a 
gift  of  more  than  $100,000  worth  of  modern  drugs  to  the 
Christian  missions  to  help  fight  local  disease  and  infections. 


The  film  “Martin  Luther”  has  been  banned  from  theatrical 
showings  in  Brazil  under  a law  which  states  that  a license 
to  exhibit  will  be  denied  whenever  the  showing  will  be 
"offensive  to  community  or  religion.”  This  is  the  fifth  foreign 
country  to  ban  this  documentary  film  on  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation. Previously  the  governments  of  the  Philippines, 
Peru,  Egypt,  and  the  Province  of  Quebec  would  not  permit 
theatrical  showings.  The  ban  in  Quebec  resulted  in  eleven 
Montreal-area  churches  showing  the  film  simultaneously  to 
more  than  25,000  in  capacity-filled  churches. 
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Paul  Sekiya,  widely  known  member  of  Japan  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  secretary  of  the  Japan  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
is  making  a trip  around  the  world  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
He  is  being  sponsored  by  the  F.O.R.,  the  A.F.S.C.,  and  the 
American  Section  of  the  Friends  World  Committee.  He  is 
available  to  Friends  Meetings  and  other  groups  October  9 to 
19  and  November  4 to  approximately  December  15.  He  is 
prepared  to  discuss  the  following  subjects:  “Japanese  Reaction 
to  Rearmament,”  “H-Bomb  Security  or  Suicide,”  “Japan: 
Case  Study  for  Coexistence,”  and  “Nonviolence  and  the  Asian 
Revolution.”  He  also  has  pictures  of  Hiroshima.  For  dates 
consult  the  Friends  World  Committee,  20  South  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Some  Friends  may  wish  to  see  the  East  and  former  colonial 
countries  as  they  see  themselves.  A monthly  magazine,  called 
Jana,  is  now  available  for  this  purpose  and  is  recommended  by 
the  Peace  Committee  of  Swarthmore  Meeting,  Pa.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  English  by  The  Associated  Newspapers  of  Ceylon, 
Lake  House,  P.  O.  Box  248,  Colombo,  Ceylon.  The  subscrip- 
tion rates  are  $2.50  surface  mail,  or  $6.00  air  freight,  which  at 
present  means  air  freight  to  London  plus  surface  rates  to 
U.S.A.  For  convenience,  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Friends 
Book  Store,  302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa.  Send 
promptly  to  be  included  in  the  first  subscription  list  to  be  for- 
warded October  24.  Jana  is  recommended  by  Horace  Alex- 
ander, English  Friend  who  has  lived  in  India,  as  well  edited 
and  objective.  He  used  it  in  reporting  the  Bandung  Confer- 
ence to  his  recent  class  at  Pendle  Hill.  It  carries  news  regu- 
larly of  all  the  Bandung  countries  and  covers  items  and  a 
point  of  view  which  it  is  hard  for  peace-minded  readers  to 
find  in  Western  papers. 


An  article  by  Dorothy  Hutchinson,  “Pacifism  and  Dis- 
armament,” in  the  Friends  Intelligencer  for  June  5,  1954,  and 
later  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Friends  Peace  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  was  printed  in  the 
August  26  issue  of  The  Friend,  London,  under  the  title  “Paci- 
fism and  Disarmament:  Two  Levels  of  Action?” 


Pearl  S.  Buck,  Nobel  Prize  recipient  for  literature,  will  be 
honored  at  a dinner-forum  of  the  Women’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Philadel- 
phia, on  Monday  evening,  October  17.  The  subject  of  the 
forum,  to  be  moderated  by  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  will  be  “Peace, 
Freedom,  and  Bread.”  Pearl  Buck,  who  lived  in  China,  will 
talk  on  “Human  Relations  between  East  and  West.”  Other 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  Mordecai  Johnson  of  Howard  University, 
who  will  have  just  returned  from  the  International  Universi- 
ties Conference  at  Istanbul,  Turkey,  and  Dr.  William  T. 
Scott,  nuclear  scientist  and  president  of  the  Society  for  Social 
Responsibility  in  Science.  Mordecai  Johnson  will  speak  on 
"Colonialism,”  and  William  Scott  on  “Atomic  Control.” 

Among  the  members  of  the  Honorary  Dinner  Committee 
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are  Lucy  P.  Carner,  Emily  B.  Harvey,  Hannah  Clothier  Hull, 
and  Emily  Cooper  Johnson. 

Coming  Events 

OCTOBER 

9 — Conference  Class  at  Race  Street  First-day  School,  Phila- 
delphia, 11:40  a.m.:  “What  Is  Religion?”  Leader,  Rachel  R. 
Cadbury,  author  of  The  Choice  before  Us. 

9 — Race  Street  Forum  at  the  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  7 p.m.:  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  secretary  emeritus 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  “My  Recent  Ex- 
periences in  Russia.”  Moderator,  C.  Rufus  Rorem. 

9 to  11 — Visit  of  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds  with  Friends  at 
Wilmington,  Del.  Public  meeting  at  the  Fourth  and  West 
Streets  Meeting  House,  Sunday  evening;  informal  gathering, 
Monday  evening. 

11 —  Address  by  Hugh  Moore  of  the  A.F.S.C.  at  the  Meet- 
ing House,  221  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  8:15  p.m., 
sponsored  by  the  Peace  and  Service  Committee  of  15th  Street 
Meeting:  a report  of  his  experiences  as  a member  of  the 
Quaker  delegation  visiting  Russia,  “Our  Mission  to  Russia.” 

12 —  Friends  School  Day  conference  at  Friends  School,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  Speakers,  D.  Elton  Trueblood,  and  J.  Oliver 
Caldwell  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  group  and  panel  discussions  on  “Seeking  New  and 
Better  Ways”  through  various  aspects  of  the  schools’  programs. 

12 — Fall  meeting  of  the  Friends  Council  on  Education  at 
Friends  School,  Wilmington,  Del.,  3:45  p.m. 

12 —  Address  by  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds  at  the  Stony  Run 
Meeting  House,  Baltimore,  8 p.m. 

13 —  Illustrated  address  by  Boutros  Khoury,  headmaster  of 
the  Daniel  and  Emily  Oliver  Orphanages,  Ras-el-Metn,  Leba- 
non, at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House,  8 p.m. 

13 — Lecture,  illustrated,  at  Springfield  Meeting,  Spring- 
field  and  Old  Sproul  Roads,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  8 p.m.: 
Dorothy  Hutchinson,  “Trip  around  the  World.” 

15 — Western  Quarterly  Meeting  at  London  Grove,  Pa.,  10 
a.m.  and  1:30  p.rn.  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  9 a.m. 
Lunch  will  be  served.  At  the  afternoon  session  Hugh  Moore 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  will  give  a report 
on  the  Russian  trip. 

15 — Conference  on  Education  at  the  Meeting  House,  221 
East  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting.  Program: 

10  a.m.,  welcome,  Irene  Phillips  Moses;  period  of  silence; 
“Education  for  the  Changing  Future,”  Henry  J.  Cadbury;  dis- 
cussion: Alexander  H.  Prinz,  leader,  and  William  W.  Clark, 
summary. 

12:30  p.m.,  luncheon  (sandwiches  will  be  on  sale,  prepared 
by  students  of  the  four  Friends  schools;  also  tea,  coffee,  milk, 
and  ice  cream  cups). 

2 p.m.,  panel  discussion,  “Quaker  Education,  Our  Joint 
Responsibility,”  Benjamin  R.  Burdsall,  Dorothea  G.  Andrews, 
Deborah  N.  Bacon,  and  Phebe  Underhill  Seaman;  George  A. 
Walton,  moderator. 
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16 — Southern  Half-Yearly  Meeting  at  Camden,  Del.,  11  a.m. 

16 — Illustrated  talk  at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House, 
8 p.m.:  Esther  Holmes  Jones,  “The  United  Nations  at  Work 
in  Latin  America.”  All  are  welcome. 

20  to  26 — Five  Years  Meeting  of  Friends  at  the  First 
Friends  Meeting  House,  15th  and  East  Main  Streets,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

21 —  “Mahatma  Gandhi,  Twentieth-Centurry  Prophet,”  a 
documentary  film  which  has  attracted  wide  acclaim,  will  be 
shown  at  Gwynedd  Meeting  House,  northwest  corner  of  U.S. 
202  and  Sumneytown  Pike,  Pa.,  8 p.m.  Narration  by  Quentin 
Reynolds.  This  event,  in  cooperation  with  the  A.F.S.C.,  is  one 
of  a series  of  community  meetings  sponsored  by  Gwynedd 
Meeting.  Admission  is  free. 

22 —  Quaker  Fair  at  Frankford  Meeting,  Unity  and  Wain 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  3 to  8 p.m.:  gift  table,  toy  sale,  station- 
ery, baked  goods,  potted  plants,  white-elephant  table,  good 
eating  in  the  tea  room;  magic  tricks  about  7:30  p.m. 

23 —  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Worship  and  Ministry 
in  the  Darby,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  1017  Main  Street,  2 p.m. 
(Regular  meeting  for  worship  with  local  Friends,  11  a.m. 
Bring  lunch;  beverages  will  be  provided.)  The  Third  Query 
will  be  considered.  All  Friends  are  invited. 

23 — Connecticut  Valley  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Woolman 
Hill,  the  new  Quaker  Center  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  just  south  of 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  Meeting  of  Representatives,  10  a.m.;  meet- 
ing for  worship,  1 1 a.m.;  in  the  afternoon  session  George 
Selleck  will  review  the  first  300  years  of  Quakerism  in  New 
England. 

BIRTHS 

HANCOCK — On  August  12,  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  to  William 
C.,  II,  and  Jean  Whitaker  Hancock,  a son  named  William 
Chamles  Hancock,  III.  He  is  a birthright  member  of  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

POST — On  September  18,  to  Arthur  Willis  and  Margaret 
Wood  Post  of  Westbury,  N.  Y.,  a daughter  named  Janet  Wood 


Post.  She  is  a granddaughter  of  Roger  Wood  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  of  Arthur  Wood  and  Ethel  Albert- 
son Post  of  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

THOMAS — On  September  21,  to  Lee  and  Joan  Thomas, 
members  of  57th  Street  Meeting,  Chicago,  a third  son,  named 
Stephen  Cornell  Thomas. 

MARRIAGE 

TRAIL-WARE — On  September  17,  in  the  Salem,  N.  J., 
Meeting  House,  Mary  Louise  Ware,  daughter  of  William  P. 
and  Helen  L.  Ware,  and  James  Alexander  Trail,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  M.  Trail  of  Storrs,  Conn.  The  bride  is  a mem- 
ber of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  They  will  live  tempo- 
rarily at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass. 

DEATHS 

SHAW — On  August  1,  after  a short  illness  at  his  home  in 
Globe,  Arizona,  Walter  A.  Shaw,  aged  69  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  Concordville,  Pa.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Martha  Fawcett  Shaw;  two  sons,  Philip  and 
Paul  Shaw;  three  daughters,  Mary  Palmer,  Rebecca  Haines, 
and  Esther  Shaw;  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Elizabeth  Darnell  Clausen 

In  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Darnell  Clausen,  on  August  29, 
1955,  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  lost  the  comradeship  of  a peculiarly  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring spirit.  The  many  tributes  paid  her  at  the  memorial 
service  in  her  home  on  September  1 testified  to  the  high 
esteem  and  warm  affection  in  which  she  was  held.  Hers  was 
a character  in  which  deep  conviction  and  unwavering  courage 
were  combined  with  great  gentleness  and  sympathy.  She 
served  the  Lord  with  gladness.  With  her  clear  vision  and  her 
sensitive,  disciplined  mind,  she  truly  “opened  her  mouth  with 
wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.” 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ALBANY,  IT.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423 
State  Street;  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 


BUFFALO,  IT.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue:  telephone  ED  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Dongfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  — The  57th  Street 
Meeting  of  all  Friends.  Sunday  worship 
hour,  11  a.m.  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Monthly  meeting  (following 
6 p.m.  supper  there)  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA — Friends  Meeting, 
801  Forest  Avenue,  Library  entrance. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLINOIS — Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARRISBURG,  FA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m., 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.  — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144 
South  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 

Evergreen  9-5086' and  9-4345. 


LANCASTER,  FA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house,  Tulane  Terrace,  oft  U.  S.  30. 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. — Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI — Penn  Valley 
Meeting  each  Sunday  at  306  West  39th 
Avenue.  Unprogrammed  worship  at  9:45 
a.m.  Visiting  Friends  always  welcome. 
For  information  call  JA  1556. 


MERION,  PA. — Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEY  — 

Meeting  for  worship  and  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  at  New  Brunswick  Art  Center  on 
grounds  of  Public  Library,  60  Livingston 
Avenue;  telephone  CH  9-7460. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  — Friends 
meeting  each  Sunday.  For  information 
telephone  WA  5890  or  UP  8245W. 
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NEW  YORK,  N.  Y Meetings  for  worship 

each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


. PASADENA,  CAE. — Orange  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship.  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8 p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA— 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule- 
vard at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam- 
bria Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

Race  and  Twelfth  Streets  held  jointly  at 
15th  and  Race  Streets. 

For  information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  RI  6- 
3263. 


PHOENIX  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue. 


Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  call  Mr. 
J.  C.  Wynn  in  the  evening,  MAdison 
3-8069. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  write  or  telephone 
him  at  Valleybrook  2474. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  PEA.— Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SCARSDAEE,  NEW  YORK— United  meet- 
ing for  worship,  First-days  at  11  a.m., 
Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting,  133  Popham 
Road.  Clerk,  Frances  B.  Compter,  17 
Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY — Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue, 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040 W. 


STATE  COEEEGE,  PA. — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA  — Friends  Meeting, 
129  North  Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745 
East  5th  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WANTED 


MAN  AND  WIFE  to  manage  Friends’ 
home;  board,  room,  and  salary.  Write 
Box  V63,  Friends  Journal. 


A WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  preferably 
one  who  drives,  by  an  older  lady  living 
alone  in  the  country  near  Sheffield,  Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs.  S.  B.  Buck.  Sheffield,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOM  SEREMBA,  215  Felton  Avenue,  Collingdale,  Pa. 

More  than  five  years  of  references  in  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.,  and  vicinity  . . . first-class  work  at 
reasonable  rates  . . . over  25  years'  experience. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING — 15*  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch;  10% 
discount  for  6 — 24  insertions  within  six  months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more 
insertions  within  one  year. 

REGULAR  MEETING  NOTICES — 15*  per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  repeated 
insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7*  per  word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A box  number  will  be  supplied  if  requested, 
and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded 
without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA.  Rlttenhouse  6-7669 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED  ? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi- 
dends. Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  starting  with  as  little  as  $1.00.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fred  A.  Werner,  President 


TO  BUY : Duplicate  books  from  Quaker 
collections.  Send  listings  and  prices. 
J.  Beondo,  108-01  101st  Avenue,  Richmond 
Hill  19,  N.  Y. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT  OR  HOUSE, 
two  bedrooms,  preferably  Germantown  or 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  area,  for  approximately 
three  months,  beginning  October  20,  while 
new  home  is  being  completed.  Responsible 
family  of  three  adults.  H.  Ruch,  Mitchell 
6-2707. 


AVAILABLE 


SECOND-FLOOR  ROOM,  bath  adjacent, 
W.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  furniture; 
sunny,  overlooks  garden:  good  transpor- 
tation. Prefer  gentleman.  Telephone 
GRanite  6-1354. 


SANDY  SPRING,  MD. : Three-bedroom 

house  and  semidetached  one-bedroom 
apartment;  attractive  grounds,  beautiful 
old  trees;  will  rent  separately.  Telephone 
Washington,  D.  C.,  HObart  2-7194. 


THREE-ROOM  APARTMENT:  Kitchen- 

ette, breakfast  nook,  and  bathroom;  second 
floor,  no  other  tenants;  private  entrance; 
heat,  light,  gas  included.  Quiet  country 
location,  Westtown  area;  suitable  for 
train  commuter  to  Philadelphia.  Joseph 
Cope,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  telephone  2194. 


Is  there  a middle-aged  or  semi- 
retired  couple  who  would  be  in- 
terested to  do  maintenance  and 
janitor  work  at  this  retreat- 
center,  occupying  a little  hillside 
home  (modern  kitchen  and  bath)? 

4- 
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Internationally  Speaking 

IT  is  time  to  put  some  content  into  the  popular  and 
vague  notion  of  “disarmament.” 

James  Reston  (New  York  Times,  September  6,  1955) 
analyzed  the  official  United  States  program  for  “dis- 
armament” as  the  retention  of  overwhelming  air-atomic 
power,  so  that  no  nation  could  hope  to  start  a major  war 
without  being  destroyed  in  the  resulting  retaliation,  and 
the  development  of  a mutual  surveillance  to  prevent 
surprise  attack  by  either  side. 

This  Mr.  Reston  called  the  fruit  of  a “revolution” 
in  U.  S.  official  thinking  about  “disarmament.” 

(Friends,  as  a result  of  recent  interviews,  are  happily 
in  possession  of  some  evidence  that  American  official 
thinking  is  more  constructive  on  this  question  than  Mr. 
Reston  suggests.) 

# * # 

j 

The  great  gain  made  by  the  United  States  at  the 
“conference  at  the  summit”  last  July  in  Geneva  was  the 
statement  by  Russian  leaders  that  they  believe  the  United 
States  does  not  intend  aggression.  If  the  United  States 
interprets  this  statement  to  imply  acceptance  of  the 
idea  that  U.S.  armed  forces  are  intended  to  keep  the 
peace,  then  presumably  the  possibility  must  be  con- 
sidered that  other  countries  likewise  maintain  armed 
forces  to  keep  the  peace.  The  United  States  shows  no 
signs  of  relying  on  the  peace-conserving  efforts  of  the 
Russians.  It  would  be  fatuous  to  expect  any  sovereign 
nation  to  rely  on  the  efforts  of  any  other  sovereign  na- 
tion to  conserve  peace  by  armed  force.  The  alleged 
“revolution”  in  U.S.  official  thinking  appears  to  have 
come  back  to  the  old-fashioned  and  often  discredited 
notion  of  competitive  armaments.  If  there  is  any  gain, 
it  is  that  the  objective  is  now  peace  instead  of  security. 

# * # 

Peace  is  as  little  likely  as  is  security  to  be  attained 
by  competing  armaments.  An  unavoidable  character- 
istic of  armaments  is  power  to  injure  a neighbor.  The 
neighbor,  whether  his  objective  is  security  or  peace, 
naturally  responds  to  every  increase  of  arms  by  increas- 
ing his  own  power  to  injure.  The  result  is,  at  best,  a 
stalemate  endangered  by  frustration;  at  the  worst,  a 
“preventive”  war  launched  by  the  potentially  weaker 
side  when  it  finds  that  it  will  be  unable  to  continue  to 
stand  the  strain  and  expense  of  the  arms  race. 

United  States  policy  as  Mr.  Reston  describes  it  offers 
no  adequate  foundation  for  a stable  peace. 

(Continued  on  page  247) 
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Editorial  Comments 


A Few  Moments  of  Silence 

THE  testimony  of  early  Friends  to  speak  in  meetings 
for  worship  only  when  the  spirit  moved  them  pro- 
duced some  well  known  and  strange  incidents.  The 
Journal  of  George  Fox  reports  how  he  once  made  a 
Yorkshire  audience  wait  “for  some  hours”  before  he 
uttered  a single  word.  All  the  while  he  was  sitting  on  a 
haystack  “famished  for  words.”  Nobody  knew  whether 
he  would  ever  preach,  and  he  himself  is  likely  not  to 
have  known.  But  when  at  long  last  he  “was  moved  of 
the  Lord  to  speak,”  the  effect  was  such  that  “there  was 
general  convincement  among  them.”  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  George  Fox  was  at  the  time  only  27  years 
old,  an  age  usually  given  to  impulsive  expression.  Al- 
ready, then,  he  must  have  achieved  the  reputation  of 
being  a powerful  minister.  What  preacher  or  revivalist 
nowadays  can  afford  to  let  an  audience  wait  several 
hours  without  creating  a lasting  sense  of  disappointment? 

The  rhythm  of  our  time  is  faster,  and  the  imitation 
of  such  a rare  example  as  this  one  would  not  help 
matters  anyway.  But  we  may  have  arrived  at  too  facile 
a use  of  silence,  not  only  in  our  meetings  for  worship 
but  also  on  those  numerous  occasions  when  clerks  or 
chairmen  of  meetings  and  committees  call  us  to  order 
by  asking  for  “a  few  moments  of  silence.”  Is  their  request 
for  silence  based  merely  on  their  desire  to  start  the  busi- 
ness on  hand?  Or  do  they  really  want  to  direct  Friends 
to  center  upon  the  presence  of  God?  With  due  regard 
for  their  office  and  the  business  to  be  dispatched,  we 
wonder  whether  the  opening  or  closing  of  business  ses- 
sions should  not  allow  for  a period  of  silence  sufficiently 
long  to  approach  the  true  purpose  of  worship.  If  Friends 
will  practice  restraint  during  the  following  business  ses- 
sion, such  self-discipline  might  well  help  a chairman  to 
arrive  at  a more  meaningful  division  of  time.  He  will 
more  easily  ask  for  “a  few  moments  of  silence”  when  his 
request  will  be  understood  not  as  a technique  for  start- 
ing business  but  an  invitation  to  prepare  our  minds  and 
hearts  for  it  in  prayer  and  worship.  The  business  itself 
will  then  benefit  from  an  attitude  of  harmony  and 
understanding  which  a period  of  genuine  silent  worship 
always  creates. 


In  Brief 

Dr.  Richard  Doll  of  the  London  Medical  Research 
Council  suggests  that  investigation  about  increasing  lung 
cancer  should  go  beyond  tobacco  and  industrial  fumes 
and  consider  effects  of  atom  and  hydrogen  bomb  tests. 
Miners  who  had  been  exposed  to  a strong  concentration 
of  radium  showed  a death  rate  from  lung  cancer  that 
was  30  times  higher  than  elsewhere. — The  first  woman 
to  be  appointed  a senior  warden  in  an  Episcopal  Church 
is  Mrs.  Hilton  E.  Heineke  of  St.  James  Church,  Vin- 
cennes, Indiana. — The  Heifer  Project  of  the  Brethren 
continues  to  receive  support  from  other  churches.  In 
August,  the  8,000th  heifer  was  shipped  to  Austria.  The 
total  number  of  cattle  shipped  overseas  amounted  to 
8,082  head  in  August  1955. — John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
has  made  a gift  of  $260,000  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  carry  on  an 
international  study  to  appraise  Christian  responsibilities 
in  areas  of  rapid  social  change,  notably  in  Asia  and 
Africa. — More  than  twenty  million  Americans  have  seen 
the  film  “Martin  Luther.”  Its  public  showing  was 
terminated  on  August  31,  1955.  The  film  is  now  being 
offered  for  sale  at  $150  per  print  to  churches  and  civic 
groups.  No  rentals  are  planned.  Write  to  Lutheran 
Church  Productions,  35  West  45th  Street,  New  York  35. 
— The  World  Council  of  Churches  estimates  that  142 
million  pounds  of  food  for  relief  will  have  been  shipped 
to  29  countries  by  the  end  of  this  year. — The  General 
Council  of  the  United  Christian  Youth  Movement,  rep- 
resenting ten  million  young  Protestants,  has  denounced 
Universal  Military  Training  in  strong  terms  and  urged 
that  we  “must  meet  communism  at  the  true  battle- 
ground, the  social,  political,  economic,  and  ideological 
frontiers.”- — The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (World  Bank)  has  made  loans  total- 
ing $410  million  to  14  countries  during  its  last  fiscal 
year.  Countries  in  need  of  finance  to  improve  trans- 
portation systems,  electric  power  projects,  and  agricul- 
tural reform  are  also  assisted  with  expert  technical  ad- 
vice. All  borrowers  have  met  their  payments  of  interest 
and  principal  during  this  year. 
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Greater  Love 

THERE  are  times  when  a certain  kind  of  gentle 
mental  exercise  gives  place  to  a spiritual  insight 
which  seems  to  bear  the  stamp  of  validity.  Concentra- 
tion upon  a given  subject  may  be  its  only  reward,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  occasionally  a vista  is  opened,  and 
a measure  of  new  truth  is  vouchsafed  the  seeker. 

The  Bible  holds  endless  possibilities  for  such  ama- 
teur research;  the  rewards  are  often  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  effort  involved. 

To  anyone  undertaking  such  modest  research  as  I 
am  suggesting,  I heartily  recommend  the  Interpreter’s 
Bible.  It  has  many  volumes,  large  and  expensive  and 
not  as  yet  all  published,  but  they  are  invaluable  for  their 
variety  of  treatment  of  the  text.  The  King  James  trans- 
lation and  the  latest  Revised  run  parallel;  there  are 
scholarly  exegesis  and  interpretative  comment  by  spiri- 
tual leaders  of  the  day.  Outside  references  are  copious 
(but  not  so  abundant  as  to  be  confusing),  and  one  may 
trace  a trail  with  historic  accuracy  if  one  chooses  to  make 
an  exhaustive  study  of  any  passage. 

Some  very  familiar  words  in  the  15  th  chapter  of  the 
gospel  of  John  challenge  such  thought.  Why  were  they 
spoken,  and  when  and  to  whom  did  Jesus  say  them? 
What  was  the  spiritual  climate  out  of  which  they  arose? 
Are  they  true  for  us,  and  if  so,  what  is  their  implica- 
tion? 

“Greater  love  has  no  man  than  this,  that  a man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends.”  From  the  context  it  would 
appear  that  Jesus  said  these  words  to  his  disciples  in  the 
upper  room  after  his  last  supper  with  them.  Chapter  14 
ends  with:  “Arise,  let  us  go  hence,”  but  this  may  have 
been  added  later,  or  these  chapters  transposed  by  the 
editors. 

Two  phrases  in  this  startling  pronouncement  must 
be  meditated  upon.  What  does  Jesus  mean  by  “friend,” 
and  what  does  it  mean  to  “lay  down  one’s  life”?  From 
the  change  from  “servant”  to  “friend”  in  this  last  inti- 
mate discourse  with  his  disciples  much  is  implied  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  relationship  between  them.  They  are 
friends  now  because  he  has  shared  with  them  all  that 
the  Father  has  shown  him.  (See  John  15:15.)  True 
friends,  they  share  to  the  utmost;  they  withhold  noth- 
ing of  value,  and  care  enough  to  reveal  anything  that 
may  be  useful  to  another.  It  takes  time  to  ripen  true 
friendship.  Kindred  spirits  often  quickly  recognize  each 
other;  sparks  are  struck,  and  a relationship  begins.  But 
time  is  needed  for  full  insight,  a full  fruition  of  the 
fertile  seed. 

Through  all  of  his  association  with  his  disciples 
Jesus  had  stressed  and  demonstrated  the  key  word  of. 


his  life,  love.  Paul  defines  love  in  the  13th  chapter  of 
his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  For  Paul  this  was 
the  result  of  spiritual  contact  with  his  master,  whom 
to  love  was  at  one  time  furthest  from  his  thought.  A 
friend,  then,  is  one  whom  we  love  and  with  whom  we 
are  willing  to  share  our  utmost. 

This  brings  us  to  “laying  down  one's  life.”  Jesus 
was  about  to  do  this  very  thing,  literally.  The  net  was 
drawing  closer;  one  of  his  disciples  would  give  the  clue 
to  his  identity  by  a kiss  of  recognition  when  his  enemies 
drew  near  to  take  him.  For  those  he  loved  he  was  about 
to  pay  the  price,  to  give  the  last  full  measure  of  his 
devotion.  His  life,  his  words,  his  actions  had  stirred 
resentments  too  deep  to  be  borne.  He  must  be  destroyed, 
he  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  had  sent  wandering 
forever  the  serpent  of  doubt  in  the  scribes  and  Pharisees’ 
paradise  of  certainty.  He  could  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  live  and  preach  and  demonstrate  the  dangerous  way 
of  love  among  men. 


To  this  extreme  end  most  of  us  are  not  called;  but 
laying  down  one’s  life  surely  means  to  lose  it  in  the 
way  Jesus  meant  when  he  made  the  famous  paradox, 
“He  that  loses  his  life  shall  save  it.”  Choices  are  made 
which  involve  the  good  of  others;  the  center  of  life  is 
rooted  in  God;  the  ego  slips  from  the  seat  of  authority 
to  a subordinate  place.  The  "greater  love”  is  realized 
when  we  lay  our  lives  in  His  hands  and  live  them  in  the 
joy  that  is  implicit  in  this  service.  This  is  not  a com- 
mandment— one  cannot  command  love;  it  is  a statement. 
“To  lose  one’s  life  for  one’s  friends — greater  love  has 

no  man  than  this.”  „ ~ 

Rachel  Cadbury 


Judgment  Has  Tarried 

By  Robert  J.  Richardson 

And  are  you  still  the  same,  my  foolish  ones. 
So  like  the  delving  mole  you  cannot  see 
The  far,  bright  hills  of  your  divinity, 

Or  how  in  loops  the  present  journey  runs? 

Are  you  so  deaf  to  faith’s  high  clarions. 

Blown  by  the  prophets  everlastingly, 

That  you  can  hope  to  keep  the  spirit  free 
By  trusting  less  than  angel  garrisons? 

Judgment  has  tarried,  though  at  your  command 
The  world  lies  pummeled  by  the  fists  of  war. 
And  now  the  atom  breaks  beneath  your  hand. 
Earth  has  endured  indignities  before. 

But  if  you  poison  air  and  sea  and  land, 

She  will  have  done  with  you  forevermore. 
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Music  in  the  Life  o f Our  Meetings 

By  WALTER  W.  FELTON 


FRIENDS  are  growing  to  recognize  music  as  a true 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  and  to  use  music  as  a means  of 
fellowship,  ministry,  and  worship. 

Music  is  also  a means  of  fellowship  for  people  listen- 
ing to  music  or  singing  and  playing  instruments  together. 
When  you  share  music  with  others  in  a state  of  aware- 
ness, you  draw  near  to  God  the  Creator,  and  you  find 
fellowship  with  your  fellow  performers  or  listeners. 
Music  speaks  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men;  and  it 
unites  them  either  through  a deeply  personal  experi- 
ence, as  may  be  found  in  many  hymns,  chorales,  and 
cantatas,  or  through  such  popular  group  experiences  as 
folk  dancing  and  folk  singing. 

Let  us  here  consider  five  ways  in  which  music  is 
being  used  in  the  life  of  our  meetings. 

Group  Music  in  Living  Rooms 
Many  Friends  have  spent  enjoyable  evenings  in  liv- 
ing rooms  in  all  sorts  of  musical  ways:  (1)  in  singing 

folk  songs,  spirituals,  chorales,  rounds,  light  opera,  and 
other  types  of  choral  music  found  in  several  singable 
collections;  (2)  in  singing  familiar  hymns  and  in  learn- 
ing new  ones;  (5)  in  playing  piano  duets  or  some  com- 
bination of  string,  woodwind,  and  brass  instruments; 
and  (4)  in  listening  to  recordings  of  familiar  and  un- 
familiar music  on  a good-quality  phonograph  system. 

The  Christmas  season  provides  many  opportunities 
for  group  music  in  living  rooms.  Some  Friends  like  to 
sing  the  carols  simply  and  without  accompaniment  both 
indoors  and  outside.  Other  Friends  use  piano,  parlor 
organ,  or  accordion  to  accompany  simple  or  concert  ar- 
rangements of  carols,  anthems,  and  hymns.  A few  of  the 
large  Meetings  can  assemble  enough  string,  woodwind, 
and  brass  players  of  all  ages  to  form  a small  symphony. 
Small  groups  of  experienced  players  have  accompanied 
Christmas  carol  sings  in  living  rooms,  and  larger  groups 
have  gathered  to  accompany  the  carol  singing  in  a meet- 
ing house  or  school  auditorium. 

Ministry  of  Music  to  Individuals 
The  art  of  ministering  to  individuals  who  are  be- 
reaved, confused,  discouraged,  fearful,  or  sick  utilizes 
various  services,  including  conversation,  music,  prayer, 
silence,  and  the  reading  of  such  literature  as  poetry  and 
Scripture.  Although  music  may  be  the  service  least  used 

Walter  W.  Felton  is  a member  of  Lansdowne  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Pa.  This  article  is  a condensed  form  of  a talk  he  gave  to  the 
joint  meetings  of  Baltimore  (Homewood)  and  Nottingham  (Stony 
Run)  Quarterly  Meetings  on  June  4,  1955,  at  Deer  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting  United,  Del. 


by  Friends,  it  is  not  neglected,  and  its  possibilities  should 
be  considered  anew. 

Several  Friends  have  played  pianos  or  portable  or- 
gans in  hospitals  and  in  homes  for  aged  or  confused 
people  as  a form  of  group  therapy.  Friends  have  been 
asked  to  play  the  piano  or  to  sing  hymns  for  bereaved 
and  lonely  people.  I knew  a Friend  who  played  piano 
music  for  herself  when  she  was  “out  of  sorts." 

A considerable  part  of  musical  literature  was  written 
during  periods  of  stress  in  the  lives  of  composers.  I won- 
der how  much  of  the  composer’s  triumph  in  the  midst 
of  difficulty  is  conveyed  to  the  listener  through  the  music. 
Does  music  derive  its  power  to  help  individuals  from 
such  healing  qualities  as  beauty,  hope,  humor,  and 
orderliness? 

Concerts  by  Meeting  Members 

A concert  is  an  opportunity  for  the  members  of  a 
large  Meeting  or  the  members  of  a group  of  nearby 
small  Meetings  (1)  to  encourage  the  musical  expression 
of  its  children,  youth,  and  adults,  (2)  to  spend  an  enjoy- 
able evening  together,  and  (3)  to  raise  money  for  a 
building  fund,  a new  piano,  more  shrubbery,  or  new 
hymnals. 

One  of  our  Meetings  held  its  first  concert  two  years 
ago.  Because  25  children  and  adults  wanted  to  appear 
on  the  program,  it  was  necessary  to  restrict  the  number 
and  length  of  selections  per  person.  When  the  1955  con- 
cert was  being  planned,  so  many  children  were  ready  to 
play  that  two  concerts  were  scheduled.  The  spring  con- 
cert had  40  children  and  youth  on  the  program  as  instru- 
mental soloists,  accompanists,  and  group  singers.  A 
concert  for  adult  performers  will  be  held  in  the  fall. 

If  six  to  eight  weeks  are  allowed  for  preparation  and 
if  high  standards  of  musical  taste  are  maintained,  the 
concert  should  be  worthy  of  a large  attendance.  It  is 
challenging  at  the  time  and  a guide  for  individual  de- 
velopment to  record  the  concert  on  a portable  tape  re- 
corder and  to  keep  the  tape  for  future  reference. 

Music  in  First-day  Schools 

The  singing  of  hymns  is  not  the  only  use  of  music 
in  First-day  schools,  but  it  is  the  most  common.  Because 
other  examples  of  music — such  as  vocal  or  instrumental 
solos,  choral  or  instrumental  ensembles,  and  phonograph 
recordings — require  more  preparation  to  be  effective, 
they  are  used  less  frequently  than  hymns. 

Hymn  singing  encourages  fellowship  with  God  and 
man,  and  it  enriches  the  purpose  of  the  gathering  when 
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the  participants  are  suitably  prepared.  The  enjoyment 
of  hymn  singing  is  largely  earned.  When  we  are  informed 
and  imaginative  about  selecting  hymns  and  are  prepared 
to  lead,  play,  and  sing  them  interpretively,  hymn  sing- 
ing becomes  an  uplifting  experience. 

The  enjoyment  of  hymn  singing  also  benefits  from 
a kind  of  enthusiasm  which  few  Friends  achieve  when 
they  sing.  The  ideal  manner  of  singing  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  David  McKinley  Williams,  one  of  America’s 
finest  choral  directors,  in  the  following  words: 

When  we  sing,  through  our  emotions  the  door  of 
our  understanding  is  opened  to  things  beyond  the 
meaning  of  words.  We  sing  ourselves  into  the  grace 
of  believing;  too  often  we  talk  ourselves  into  doubt. 
So,  then,  let  us  once  in  a while  be  filled  with  the 
freedom  and  the  ecstasy  of  singing.  The  reward  will 
be  great.  It  will  be  that  we  are  numbered  among  the 
immortals  who  sing  the  never-beginning,  the  never- 
ending,  the  ever-old,  the  always-new  song  to  the  praise 
of  God.  (Armin  Haeussler,  Story  of  Our  Hymns, 
Eden  Publishing  House,  1952.  Quotation  used  by 
permission.) 

Because  of  a need  to  provide  a more  useful  hymnal 
for  First-day  schools,  weekday  schools,  colleges,  homes, 
and  conferences.  Friends  General  Conference  will  pub- 
lish a revised  version  of  A Hymnal  for  Friends  during 
the  fall  of  1955.  Only  a brief  account  of  the  new  features 
can  be  included  in  this  article.  Over  35  of  the  hundred 


most  popular  hymns  in  the  English-speaking  world  will 
be  found  in  the  1955  edition.  In  addition,  it  contains 
almost  twice  as  many  hymns  for  children  as  the  1942  edi- 
tion and  a new  section  particularly  collected  for  young 
people.  The  Christmas  section  was  enlarged  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  events  as  they  occur  in  the  Gospel 
narratives.  Because  spirituals  represent  great  art  and 
powerful  faith,  a special  section  of  the  revised  hymnal 
was  devoted  to  Negro  and  white  spirituals,  including 
two  for  Christmas  and  one  for  Easter. 

Music  in  the  Meeting  for  Worship 

The  silent  form  of  worship,  as  contrasted  with  the 
programmed  forms,  does  not  follow  a routine  for  con- 
gregational singing  or  for  prepared  musical  offerings  by 
individuals  and  groups.  Nor  should  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
silent  form  welcomes  the  prepared  or  spontaneous  offer- 
ing of  an  individual  using  music  as  his  message. 

Hymns  and  sacred  solos  have  been  sung  by  Friends 
who  thus  responded  to  the  mood  of  the  occasion.  Instru- 
mental solos  have  been  played  without  accompaniment. 
Individuals  have  invited  those  who  were  willing  and 
ready  to  join  in  singing  a familiar  hymn.  Before  or  after 
some  meetings  for  worship  there  is  a half-hour  period 
when  music  may  be  shared. 

Possibly  more  common  than  the  audible  use  of  music 
in  worship  is  its  silent  use  by  Friends  whose  memories 
are  musically  nourished.  The  worship  of  God  may  be 
aided  by  an  inward  musical  experience  whether  the 


fM)T  is  a great  mistake  to  think  that  faith  is  exclusively  or  even  mainly  an  affair  of  the  head.  It  is  mainly 
an  affair  of  the  heart,  a question  of  the  spiritual  temper  or  attitude  of  the  soul.  As  William  Law  expresses 
it,  in  one  of  his  essays,  faith  “is  a living,  working  power  of  the  mind,  that  wills,  desires,  and  hopes  and  trusts  and 
believes  and  obeys.”  Aye,  obeys.  That  is  where  our  faith  is  weak.  That  is  where  we  need  the  potency  of  the 
Gospel.  We  know  better  than  we  do.  Perceiving  the  good  we  continually  choose  the  evil.  . . . 

I am,  shall  we  say,  the  average  man.  ...  If  anyone  were  to  charge  me  with  unorthodoxy,  I should  be 
painfully  shocked.  I read  the  Bible,  perhaps  sometimes  wondering  what  I have  read  five  minutes  afterwards. 
I go  certainly  once,  perhaps  under  favorable  circumstances  twice,  to  church,  chapel  or  meeting.  I don’t  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  Trinity  or  the  Atonement;  I leave  all  that  to  the  clergyman  or  the  minister,  but  in 
a more  or  less  definite  way  I believe  that  my  earthly  life  is  so  irreproachable  that  my  eternal  future  is  sure  to  be 
pleasant.  Christ,  I say,  is  my  Saviour,  by  which  1 mean  (if  I were  ever  so  brutally  frank  with  myself,  which  I 
am  not ) that  He  will  leave  me  alone  in  this  world  and  save  me  in  the  next.  So  I go  on.  Now  and  then  some- 
one upon  whose  companionship  I depend  is  called  beyond  the  grave.  On  such  occasions  I am  deeply  touched. 
. . . And  then  the  tide  of  life,  business  and  pleasure  flows  in  again.  The  gap  is  filled.  I forget  and  once  more 
am  satisfied  to  live  on  the  surface.  I flutter  through  the  hours  like  a butterfly  in  a meadow — dipping  aimlessly 
now  here,  now  there.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  strong  blow  of  some  great  catastrophe  were  to  smite  me. 
Something  that  destroyed  the  routine  of  self-pleasing  and  compelled  me  to  face  the  realities  which  I have  so 
steadfastly  shirked.  Let  it  be  some  permanent  physical  restriction  like  blindness,  or  some  financial  disaster  in- 
volving penury — no  matter  what.  Where  do  I stand  now?  . . . Everything  is  bitter,  life  and  the  interminable 
future  are  desolate.  Suddenly  I realize  that  my  Christ  was  a lay  figure.  I made  Him  and  draped  Him  myself.  I 
realize  that  at  the  heart  of  what  I called  my  religion  was  but  selfishness  . . . and  that  my  insincerity  has  brought 
upon  me  the  doom  of  spiritual  emptiness.  . . . — Essays  and  Addresses,  by  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree,  1906 
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music  is  audible  or  not.  In  fact,  one  may  find  the  silent 
use  of  music  more  satisfying  than  the  audible,  especially 
if  one  is  distracted  by  a poor  performance.  Hymns  may 
be  “sung”  silently,  or  portions  of  classical  or  sacred  com- 
positions may  be  recalled  for  enriching  any  of  one’s  acts 
of  worship. 

Therefore,  whether  we  use  audible  or  silent  music 
in  our  worship,  we  may  consider  the  suggestion  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  the  Ephesians, 

, Be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  converse  with  one  an- 
other in  the  music  of  psalms,  in  hymns,  and  in  songs 
of  the  spiritual  life,  praise  the  Lord  heartily  with 
words  and  music,  and  render  thanks  to  God  the 
Father  ...  at  all  times  and  for  all  things. 

Further  Uses 

In  addition  to  the  five  uses  of  music  described  in 
this  article,  there  are  other  uses  which  are  not  substan- 
tially different  from  the  five.  These  include  music  for 
funerals  and  weddings  and  informal  group  singing  at 
the  meeting  house  in  connection  with  such  activities 
as  dinners,  forums,  and  sewing. 

Music  is  only  one  of  the  arts  which  Friends  are  grow- 
ing to  appreciate  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  place 
of  art  in  the  lives  of  people  and  the  relation  of  art  to 
both  business  and  religion  are  considered  in  Fritz 
Eichenberg’s  stimulating  essay  on  Art  and  Faith  (Pendle 
Hill  Pamphlet  No.  68,  1952).  Has  the  use  of  other  arts 
in  the  life  of  our  Meetings  developed  to  the  point  where 
articles  such  as  this  could  be  written  by  devoted  inter- 
preters of  those  arts? 

Internationally  Speaking 

( Continued  from  page  242) 

Something  better  is  suggested  in  the  Declaration  of 
the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Af- 
fairs, approved  in  August  at  Davos,  Switzerland,  by  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
This  Declaration,  in  the  section  on  disarmament,  says: 
In  face  of  difficulties  that  may  at  times  seem  in- 
superable, we  urge  unwavering  effort  to  devise  and 
put  into  effect,  under  adequate  inspection  and  con- 
trol, a system  for  the  elimination  and  prohibition  of 
atomic,  hydrogen  and  all  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of  all  armaments 
to  a minimum. 

The  Declaration  proceeds  to  suggest  a study  of  the 
technical  problems  of  inspection  by  a U.N.  commission 
of  experts  named  by  their  governments  but  acting  as 
individuals.  It  also  recommends,  as  a starting  point  for 
the  reduction  of  armaments,  that  the  obligation,  implicit 
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in  the  U.N.  Charter,  not  to  use  any  weapons  aggressively 
be  made  explicit.  (This,  though  the  Declaration  does  not 
say  so,  might  help  define  aggression  and  identify  an  ag- 
gressor in  a crisis.) 

The  Declaration  goes  on  to  suggest  in  interesting 
detail  a system  of  peaceful  settlement  and  peaceful 
change  as  a necessary  companion  to  an  effective  dis- 
armament system. 

# # * 

Something  better  than  overwhelming  power  to  re- 
taliate and  mutual  surveillance  to  prevent  surprise  at- 
tacks is  needed  as  a foundation  for  stable  peace.  The  ar- 
rangement must  be  international,  under  international 
supervision.  It  may  be  that  a start  in  the  right  direction 
is  more  important  than  any  particular  amount  of  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  at  first.  Overwhelming  force  in  the 
hands  of  individual  nations  would  seem  not  to  be  in  the 
right  direction. 

# # # 

Similarly,  unilateral  disarmament  is  inadequate. 
Many  Friends  are  attracted  to  the  idea  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament by  their  concern  to  be  clear  of  any  reliance 
on  military  force.  But  what  a nation  does  alone  it  can 
undo  alone.  Unilateral  disarmament  does  not  provide 
the  basis  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  other  nations, 
necessary  for  a stable  peace. 

# # # 

Peaceful  means  of  settling  disputes  and  changing 
conditions  no  longer  satisfactory,  and  regulation,  limi- 
tation, and  reduction  of  armaments  by  international 
agreement  and  under  international  supervision  seem  to 
be  necessary  ingredients  in  the  foundation  of  a sure  and 
lasting  peace. 

September  30,  1955  Richard  R.  Wood 


Our  London  Letter 

September  14,  1955 

IT  is  a mistake  to  use  the  lifts  at  Friends  House  in 
London,  not  only  because  they  do  not  always  work 
and  you  may  get  stuck  in  one,  but  because  it  is  on  the 
stairs  that  you  meet  the  people  going  to  or  coming  from 
the  far-off  countries,  and  you  begin  to  realize  the  vast 
spread  of  Friends  activities.  Today,  sitting  in  a tiny 
prophet’s  chamber  on  third  floor  (all  prophets  being 
absent),  I began  thinking  about  some  of  these  journeys 
and  about  all  the  people  who  are  making  them. 

Particularly  I have  recalled  a fleeting  contact  with 
your  American  Quaker  Mission  to  Russia.  I have  just 
been  given  a whale  of  a report  of  this  visit  presented  to 
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A.F.S.C.,  and  as  soon  as  I can  get  to  bed  before  midnight, 
I shall  lie  awake  and  read  it.  In  what  I have  read  about 
the  visit  already  I rejoice  to  find  references  to  contacts 
with  Quakers  in  Finland  and  Sweden,  to  the  deep  spir- 
itual experience  of  fellowship  with  Russian  Baptists,  and 
to  the  evident  and  eager  friendliness  of  the  ordinary 
Russian  people.  I hope  the  Russian  Baptists  found  the 
same  ready  welcome  here  when  they  came  to  England 
subsequently,  as  you  know,  with  members  of  other  Sov- 
iet religious  bodies  at  the  invitation  of  the  British 
churches.  We  had  them  at  Jordans — where  the  Penns 
are  buried — and  the  worship  shared  there  with  them 
was  moving  and  intense. 

We  have  been  making  other  efforts,  small  in  them- 
selves, but  big  with  opportunities  for  growth,  towards 
understanding  between  peoples.  Specially  I might  men- 
tion the  Quaker  International  Seminar,  the  first  or- 
ganized by  British  Friends,  when  two  dozen  selected 
students  from  14  countries  met  at  a house  near  Jordans 
for  three  weeks  of  living  together,  talking  mainly  about 
the  human  faults  and  failings  that  create  those  tensions 
which  may  break  out  in  war.  What  strikes  me  as  most 
encouraging  is  that  busy  people  of  high  standing,  with 
special  knowledge,  willingly  find  time  to  lecture  to  such 
groups  or  to  support  them  in  other  ways,  though  not 
Friends  themselves.  If  only  the  good  will  in  peace  were 
as  coherent  and  organized  as  is  the  ill  will  in  war,  we 
could  indeed  turn  the  world  upside  down — or  should  I 
say,  right  side  up. 

Young  Friends  have  also  been  on  the  move.  I have 
noted  specially  the  summer  school  of  last  July,  organized 
mainly  by  the  Geneva  Center,  its  object  being  to  raise 
and  keep  the  interest  of  younger  Friends  in  those  works 
of  international  cooperation  which  are  sponsored  by 
United  Nations  but  which  “do  not  hit  the  headlines.” 
Then  there  was  the  visit  of  eight  Young  Friends  to  see 
the  peace  and  reconciliation  work  in  Germany  of  the 
Mennonites  and  Brethren,  and  to  study  in  Holland  the 
position  of  pacifists  in  that  country.  Dutch  conscientious 
objectors  work  under  government  direction,  mostly  in 
mental  hospitals,  but  sometimes  they  are  in  farming  and 
forestry,  and  the  period  of  service  is  three  years,  as 
against  the  conscript’s  two. 

You  will  have  heard  from  Joan  Hewitt  of  our  British 
group  which  is  going  to  China;  that’s  an  exciting  pros- 
pect. At  home  we  have  another  event  to  look  forward  to: 
the  jubilee  of  the  Yorkshire  1905  Committee  will  soon 
be  here.  This  is  an  echo  from  the  great  awakening  in  the 
Society  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  Friends 
began  to  feel  they  were  living  too  much  on  tradition 
and  had  lost  hold  on  Quakerism  as  a contemporary  and 


living  experience.  The  Yorkshire  movement  came  out 
of  that,  but  the  concern  has  spread,  and  even  now  is 
being  fostered  by  a plan,  covering  all  Meetings,  for  the 
more  consistent  and  developed  study  of  Christian  funda- 
mentals and  present  Quaker  witness. 

We  have  quite  a strong  group  of  British  Friends 
going  to  Five  Years  Meeting  in  Richmond,  and  I gather 
that  some  of  them  will  also  be  attending  the  sixth  meet- 
ing of  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  in 
Miami  Camp,  Germantown,  Ohio.  Three  members  of 
the  group  are  already  visiting  on  your  side,  and  the 
others  will  later  be  similarly  engaged.  If  you  see  any  of 
them,  do  tell  them  that  we  who  are  left  behind  expect 
good  and  adequate  accounts  of  all  their  doings  and  of 
what  they  see  and  hear.  I never  feel  that  our  visitors  to 
America  come  back  with  sufficient  appreciation  of  the 
help  they  could  give  us  in  showing  how  American  and 
British  Quakerism  is  tied  together. 

What  I have  recounted  so  far  implies  much  “doing,” 
but  the  fact  is  being  forced  on  all  Friends  that  the  world 
is  indeed  our  parish,  and  though,  perhaps  fortunately, 
we  cannot  even  try  to  spread  all  over  it,  we  are  con- 
stantly being  obliged  to  widen  our  circle  of  action.  Two 
recent  examples  of  this  are  that  our  Race  Relations 
Committee  has  had  to  seek  the  services  of  a full-time 
secretary,  and  the  East-West  Committee,  which  has 
aptly  been  described  as  wrapped  up  in  “curtain  prob- 
lems,” has  ceased  to  be  a group  of  our  Peace  Committee 
and  has  become  a Committee  appointed  by  Meeting  for 
Sufferings. 

When  I began  these  notes,  I intended  them  as  news 
for  you,  but  whether  they  are  or  not,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  since  that  they  would  be  news  for  many  Friends  in 
Britain.  It  is  still  a fact  that  there  are  some  Friends  here 
concerned  almost  exclusively  with  the  wide  service  as- 
pect of  Friends’  life,  while  there  are  others  whose  inter- 
est goes  little  further  than  their  own  Meeting.  Conse- 
quently, we  hear  occasionally  disparaging  reference  to 
overmuch  “doing”  at  the  expense  of  “being.”  It  is  true 
that  the  dangers  of  almost  total  immersion  in  service, 
so  that  we  forget  its  motive,  are  real  enough,  but  the 
dangers  of  narrowness  and  prejudice  among  us  who  stay 
at  home  are  just  as  real.  We  all  need  to  remember  that 
while  prayer  is  service,  service  can  also  be  prayer,  and 
that  wherever  as  individuals  we  find  the  main  opportuni- 
ties for  living  out  our  beliefs,  we  Friends  must  realize 
our  dependence  on  one  another  under  God.  It  may  be 
that  the  channels  within  the  Society  through  which  love 
and  fellowship  move  are  not  yet  wide  enough,  and  that 
here  is  something  for  us  all  to  do,  and  some  change  of 

attitude  for  us  all  to  make.  TT  _ 

Horace  B.  Pointing 
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Books 

SPIRITUAL  VALUES  IN  SHAKESPEARE.  By  Ernest 

Marshall  Howse.  Abingdon  Press,  New  York.  158  pages. 

$2.50 

The  student,  the  baker,  the  neon-tube  maker,  all  lovers  of 
Shakespeare  can  come  a little  closer  to  the  master  through  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  Howse.  A pastor  by  vocation,  Dr.  Howse  now 
quits  the  pulpit  to  sow  a new  gospel,  the  “hint  of  eternity”  in 
Shakespeare. 

But  there  is  precious  little  preaching  here  and  no  attempt 
to  divine  a system  of  principles  or  beliefs  in  the  plays.  The 
method  is  to  examine  one  by  one  eight  of  the  great  tragedies 
( The  Merchant  and  The  Tempest  come  as  a surprise  bonus) , 
note  the  distinctive  challenge  or  effect  of  each,  review  the 
plot,  and  then  try  to  lift  out  the  heart  of  its  spiritual  life. 

In  Julius  Caesar  this  is  discovered  in  the  tragic  truth  that 
“the  passion  for  liberty  in  the  heart  of  a good  man  can  become 
the  instrument  of  a lasting  tyranny.”  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
voices  “a  passionate  plea  for  the  underling,  for  the  human 
dignity  even  of  a man  made  . . . cruel  by  savage  persecution.” 
Hamlet  betrays  the  spiritual  paralysis  of  a man  who  has 
absented  himself  from  God.  But  these  pat-sounding  categories 
do  not  suggest  the  subtlety  of  Dr.  Howse’s  thought.  He  is  not 
facile. 

Nevertheless,  in  one  sense  this  is  not  a scholarly  effort.  It 

is  more  the  fruit  of  meditation  than  research.  But  neither  this 

fact  nor  the  inept  sallies  in  popular  humor  can  diminish  the 

fact  that  when  Dr.  Howse  warms  to  his  theme — as  he  does 

with  Hamlet  and  Julius  Caesar — he  adds  a page  to  the  best 

in  Shakespearean  criticism.  _ _ , , „ 

r Robert  W.  Hillegass 


THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  Alan 
Paton.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia.  143  pages.  $2.75 
This  is  a well  indexed  book,  well  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs. The  picture  of  Alan  Paton  on  the  cover  makes  him 
appear  a stern  man.  Those  who  have  met  him  say  he  is  so. 
But  he  has  faced  stern  problems.  After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Natal,  he  taught  school,  became  principal  of 
Diepkloop  Reformatory,  and  then  became  famous  with  his 
novels. 

The  Land  and  People  of  South  Africa  is  an  absorbing 
reference  book  for  use  in  social  studies.  It  is,  moreover,  an 
enlightening  presentation  for  any  adult  who  is  fuzzy  about 
the  history,  geography,  and  political  situation  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  Alan  Paton  is  strictly  fair  and  understanding 
as  he  unfolds  the  complexities  and  conflicts  between  the 
Afrikaner  Nationalists,  the  United  Party,  the  Liberals,  the 
Communists,  the  African  Congress,  the  Indian  Congress,  and 
the  Colored  People’s  Organization.  He  is  also  honest  and 
open  in  stating  his  own  position. 

“No  one  should  fortell  the  future.  . . . Whatever  happens, 
I do  not  think  that  total  apartheid  will  ever  be  much  more 
than  a dream.  There  is  not  enough  land  for  it;  there  is  not 


enough  time  for  it;  there  is  not  enough  money  for  it.  But 
above  all  there  is  no  real  will  for  it.  . . . White  men  brought 
a new  life  to  this  country.  They  changed  the  old  life  beyond 
recall.  It  goes  on  changing,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  it 
changes  for  the  good  of  all  who  live  here.” 

This  is  a book  for  schools,  for  Meeting  libraries,  and, 
above  all,  a book  for  all  the  family  to  read. 

Josephine  M.  Benton 


THE  EVANSTON  REPORT.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Visser’t 

Hooft.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1955.  360  pages. 

$5.00 

This  is  the  official  report  of  the  Second  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  In  addition  to  the  message,  the 
statement  in  response  to  the  third  report  from  the  advisory 
commission  on  the  main  theme,  and  the  reports  of  the  As- 
sembly’s various  discussion  sections  and  policy  committees, 
the  volume  contains  a narrative  account  of  each  day’s  events, 
with  brief  summaries  of  the  addresses  and  short  excerpts  from 
the  discussions  which  gave  rise  to  the  Assembly’s  final  actions 
and  resolutions. 

For  the  student,  teacher,  or  scholar,  this  volume  will  be 
indispensable  since  it  presents  as  complete  and  detailed  a 
record  of  the  Evanston  Assembly  as  is  possible.  But  for  those 
who  are  looking  for  the  color  and  “feel”  of  this  great  as- 
sembly, and  for  those  who  want  a more  lively  and  readable 
account  of  what  happened  at  Evanston  in  relation  to  the 
different  theological  and  social  issues  on  its  agenda,  James 
Hastings  Nichols’  wonderful  little  book  entitled  Evanston: 
An  Interpretation  (Harper,  1954)  is  still  a much  better  buy. 

Preston  T.  Roberts,  Jr. 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Henry  J.  Cadbury  has  been  appointed  Visiting  Professor 
of  Religion  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Henry  Cadbury,  a trustee 
of  the  College,  is  chairman  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee. 


Herbert  G.  Wood’s  address  to  the  1955  gathering  of  London 
Yearling  Meeting  Elders,  The  Quaker  Understanding  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  has  been  published  by  the  Friends  Home 
Service  Committee,  London.  The  15-page  pamphlet  is  avail- 
able from  the  Friends  Book  Store,  302  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia 6,  and  Friends  Central  Bureau,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 2,  Pa. 


Rebecca  Timbres  Clark  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  has  been  named 
executive  secretary  of  the  Hawaii  Heart  Association.  She  has 
been  in  health  and  rehabilitation  work  since  1921  and  worked 
in  India,  Poland,  and  Russia  with  the  A.F.S.C.  Her  husband, 
Edgar  Clark,  is  now  manager  of  the  Printing  Division  of  the 
Honolulu  Merlan  Corporation. 
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Stanley  O.  Gregory,  editor  of  The  Australian  Friend,  died 
on  August  28  after  a week’s  illness.  A short  notice  appears  in 
The  Friend,  London,  for  September  9,  1955. 


Edward  R.  Miller  will  remain  at  Antioch  College  next 
year  as  assistant  director  of  Glen  Helen  and  director  of  con- 
struction of  the  Outdoor  Education  Center.  He  will  also 
teach  a course  in  religion. 


Elfriede  M.  Sollmann,  a member  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Monthly  Meeting,  writes  that  she  is  working  with  the  World 
Health  Organization  as  nursing  consultant  to  the  Colombian 
government.  “We  hope  to  extend  public  health  nursing  serv- 
ices to  the  rural  areas.  My  last  assignment  with  W.H.O.  was 
in  Peru.  If  any  Friends  come  through  Colombia,  I should  be 
most  happy  to  see  them.”  Her  address  is  Apartado  Aereo 
62-70,  Bogota,  Colombia. 


The  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  is  publishing 
the  sermons  of  John  Donne  in  ten  volumes  by  subscription 
only,  at  $7.50  a volume.  No  single  volumes  will  be  sold.  Books 
will  be  sent  to  subscribers  and  billed  as  they  are  received  from 
the  printer.  Volumes  I,  VI,  and  VII  have  already  appeared. 
It  is  planned  that  two  or  three  volumes  will  be  published  a 
year. 

The  ten  volumes  will  contain  all  the  sermons  (160)  by 
Donne  that  are  at  the  present  time  known  to  exist.  The 
texts  come  mainly  from  three  volumes  edited  by  Donne’s  son, 
published  in  England  in  1640,  1649,  and  1661.  The  sermons 
are  edited  by  Evelyn  M.  Simpson  and  George  R.  Potter. — 
NCC 


In  early  September,  as  is  generally  known,  the  govern- 
ment dropped  all  charges  against  Owen  Lattimore.  George 
Boas,  treasurer,  and  Edith  Penrose,  secretary  of  the  Lattimore 
Defense  Fund,  Baldwin,  Md.,  have  sent  a letter  of  apprecia- 
tion to  the  nearly  2,000  contributors  to  the  Defense  Fund. 
In  part  it  reads:  “Legal  costs  were  high,  but  the  firm  of 

Arnold,  Fortas  and  Porter,  for  whose  able  services  we  are  all 
deeply  indebted  served  without  fee.  ...  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  paid  Mr. 
Lattimore’s  salary  in  full  while  he  was  on  leave  preparing 
his  defense.  The  whole  incident  is  proof  again  of  the  devotion 
of  large  numbers  of  Americans,  most  of  whom  do  not  even 
known  Mr.  Lattimore,  to  the  principles  of  fair  play.” 


Ernest  and  Hildegarde  Herbster  of  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
write  that  “Beginning  in  May  [1954]  Quaker  meeting  was  held 
monthly  at  our  home  until  our  impending  move  in  autumn, 
at  which  time  Tom  and  Phyllis  Shoemaker,  Philadelphia 
Friends,  took  over  as  hosts.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  the 
group  has  grown  steadily.  At  the  last  meeting  26  persons  were 
in  attendance.  It  has  been  our  practice  to  hold  a discussion 
period  immediately  preceding  the  meeting  for  worship.  Most 


helpful  to  the  group  have  been  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
Hans  Biczysko,  Otto  Birkner,  Clara  Andre,  and  an  inspira- 
tional visit  by  Margarete  Lachmund.  We  Heidelbergers  were 
also  happy  to  have  Margaret  and  Milton  Wagner  of  Baltimore 
for  a few  days.  The  Wagners  spoke  to  several  groups  on  their 
interesting  experiences  in  Japan.” 


Dorothy  Hutchinson  and  George  C.  Hardin  were  delegates 
from  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  World  Order 
Conference,  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
Churches,  September  27  and  28  at  Bedford  Springs,  Pa. 
Speakers  were  O.  Frederick  Nolde,  Harold  Bosley,  and  Walter 
Van  Kirk.  The  Conference  addressed  itself  to  the  causes  of 
international  tensions  and  the  role  of  the  U.N.  The  250 
delegates  present  strongly  urged  an  annual  conference  of  this 
kind  and  asked  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Churches  to 
establish  a Division  on  World  Order. 


Eddy  Asirvatham,  now  on  the  faculty  of  Nagpur  Univer- 
sity, is  widely  known  among  American  Friends  and  served  for 
a time  as  professor  of  Christian  international  relations  at 
Boston  University.  He  has  an  article,  “Stock-taking  of  Indian 
Freedom”  in  the  August  11,  1955,  issue  of  The  Guardian, 
Madras,  India,  “a  Christian  weekly  journal  of  public  affairs." 

Eddy  Asirvatham  feels  that  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  political  and  administrative  unification  of  India.  The 
food  situation  has  been  brought  under  control,  and  the  first 
Five  Year  Plan,  nearing  completion,  is  changing  the  face  of 
India.  The  country  is  studded  with  community  projects.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  being  given  to  the  health  of  the  people, 
with  concerted  efforts  being  made  to  eradicate  tuberculosis. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  gradually  declining.  More 
educational  and  employment  opportunities  are  being  thrown 
open  to  the  Untouchables. 

On  the  negative  side  he  sees  marked  inefficiency  in  admin- 
istration and  public  services,  with  an  increase  in  hooliganism 
and  general  lawlessness.  Police  are  afraid  to  act  because  of 
politicians.  Respect  for  law  and  order  is  generally  on  the 
decline,  with  the  country  as  a whole  lacking  in  self-discipline. 
Though  corruption  is  on  the  increase,  postal  and  telegraph 
services  are  maintaining  a high  standard  of  integrity,  and 
the  judiciary,  especially  at  the  higher  levels,  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  The  better  class  of  newspapers  is  setting 
a good  example  in  objective  reporting. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  article  reads:  “Eight  years 
constitute  too  short  a time  to  remedy  all  wrongs.  So  long  as 
the  people  and  the  leaders  are  not  self-complacent  but  realize 
their  weaknesses  and  are  willing  to  improve  themselves,  there 
is  hope  for  them.  India  needs  honest,  fearless,  and  hard-work- 
ing leaders.  It  also  requires  worthy  homes,  good  schools,  and 
independent  newspapers  and  journals  which  will  inculcate 
lessons  in  private  and  public  honesty,  uprightness  of  charac- 
ter, public-spiritedness,  voluntary  cooperation,  and  larger  loyal- 
ties. Religion  should  cease  to  be  a bundle  of  meaningless  rites 
and  ceremonies,  as  it  often  is,  and  place  righteousness  and 
service  to  others  above  everything  else.” 
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The  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Meeting  Newsletter  for  October  notes 
that  the  autumn  series  of  week-end  work  camps  is  scheduled 
to  begin  on  October  21  and  will  continue  for  seven  week  ends. 
“Plans  are  already  under  way  for  working  with  needy  families 
in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk  House  in  Roxbury,  where  the  camps 
were  held  last  year.  The  directors  this  year  will  be  Bill  and 
Gay  Houston.” 


President  Courtney  Smith  of  Swarthmore  College  has  an- 
nounced the  beginning  of  a new  program  of  study  leading  to 
the  Master’s  degree  in  history  for  students  having  special 
interest  in  the  history  of  Quakerism  or  the  history  of  the 
peace  movement.  The  program  will  normally  consist  of  three 
Honors  seminars  in  history  (or  related  subjects)  and  a thesis 
based  on  original  research  in  some  phase  of  Quaker  history 
or  the  history  of  the  peace  movement. 

Swarthmore  College  is  fortunate  in  having  on  its  campus 
the  Friends  Historical  Library,  one  of  the  most  important 
collections  of  Quaker  books  and  records  in  the  United  States. 
The  Library  is  also  the  depository  for  the  records  of  many 
important  peace  organizations. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  such  a program  must  have 
earned  a Bachelor’s  degree  with  distinction  from  a recognized 
college  and  be  prepared,  at  the  end  of  the  year’s  study,  to 
pass  written  or  oral  examinations  set  by  external  examiners 
and  have  a thesis  completed  and  accepted.  Application  should 
be  sent  to  Professor  Frederick  B.  Tolies,  director  of  the  Friends 
Historical  Library,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


The  63rd  year  at  George  School  began  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 22,  following  an  opening  conference  and  address  for  fac- 
ulty and  guests  of  the  school  on  Saturday  evening,  September 
17,  presented  by  Henry  Cadbury. 

After  being  introduced  by  Richard  H.  McFeely,  principal 
of  George  School,  Henry  Cadbury  spoke  of  some  of  the  advan- 
tages that  exist  for  the  student  by  being  at  a Friends  coeduca- 
tional boarding  school  where  teachers  have  the  opportunity 
of  guiding  the  students  more  closely  and  intimately  than  is 
possible  in  a day  school.  Students  have  not  only  the  chance  to 
learn  ideals  but  the  occasion  to  practice  them  in  actual  living 
in  a community  environment  which  provides  guided  growth 
from  dedicated  teachers  and  the  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  responsibility. 

Having  been  asked  in  the  past  to  state  what  is  the  best 
education  for  the  uncertain  future,  Henry  Cadbury  stated  that 
living  now  and  facing  constructively  the  problems  of  today 
effect  the  best  education  for  the  future.  We  must  never  reach 
the  point  where  we  simply  theorize  and  speculate  about  the 
problems  of  the  future  as  a substitute  for  the  experience  of 
today.  He  closed  with  the  idea  that  the  hope  of  the  future 
lies  in  our  commitment  to  our  ideals  today.  It  is  not  enough 
to  do  all  that  one  ought  to  do,  but  one  must  have  a true 
sense  of  personal  commitment  in  our  daily  tasks  as  part  of  the 
will  of  God,  guided  by  the  spirit  of  God. 

Thirteen  new  members  joined  the  faculty  and  staff  as 
George  School  prepared  to  launch  on  September  22  its  63rd 


academic  year  with  an  enrollment  of  450  students  coming 
from  24  states  and  13  countries  outside  continental  United 
States.  About  a quarter  of  these  boys  and  girls  are  day  stu- 
dents from  Bucks  County  and  environs.  This  year  an  all- 
time  high  of  44  per  cent  of  the  student  body  come  from 
Friends  families. 


1955  William  Penn  Lecture 

On  November  13  Philadelphia  Friends  are  in  for  a rare 
treat.  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds,  prominent  English  Friend,  lec- 
turer, and  author,  will  deliver  the  annual  William  Penn 
Lecture.  Her  message,  “Living  in  the  Kingdom,”  will  be 
given  at  the  Race  Street  Meeting  House  in  Philadelphia,  at 
3 p.m.  Immediately  following  the  lecture  Friends  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  “Living  in  the  Kingdom”  in 
pamphlet  form  and  to  meet  Elfrida  at  the  tea  to  be  given 
in  the  Cherry  Street  Room. 

Emma  Cadbury  has  read  the  manuscript  of  the  lecture, 
and  has  asked  Young  Friends  to  have  additional  copies  printed 
for  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship. 

Young  Friends  realize  that  the  William  Penn  Lecture  has 
usually  been  set  against  the  framework  of  Philadelphia  Gen- 
eral Meeting  in  recent  years,  but  feel  that  Elfrida  Vipont 
Foulds  brings  a message  of  such  challenging  force  that  it  will 
be  worth  a special  trip.  We  hope  that  all  Friends  will  par- 
ticularly encourage  their  Young  Friends  to  attend. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I (a  convinced  Friend)  believe 
that  Friends  should  not  worry  about  an  increase  in  numbers. 
One  is  a conviction  that  God  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  for  all 
of  us,  that  every  soul  must  eventually  find  its  way  to  God  in 
its  own  time  and  in  its  own  way.  It  is  a rare  thing  for  a group 
to  act  from  a religious  motivation  without  trying  to  influence 
the  manner  of  another  person’s  approach  to  God.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a unique  function  of  Friends,  and  I would  hate 
to  see  them  abandon  it.  I speak  with  feeling.  Other  people 
have  “outreach,”  too,  and  every  so  often  someone  tries  to  con- 
vert me  from  Quakerism! 

Another  argument  against  proselytizing  is  that  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  Creator’s  love  for  variety.  It  is  the 
nature  of  human  institutions,  in  varying  degrees,  to  foster 
uniformity.  The  Society  of  Friends  is  no  exception.  Despite 
the  freedom  of  belief  and  conscience  which  the  Society  encour- 
ages, it  does  not  encourage  the  development  of  divergent  per- 
sonality types.  Let  me  give  just  one  example.  During  a period 
of  illness  I learned  the  value  of  laughter  in  releasing  tension, 
in  lifting  us  out  of  ourselves,  in  giving  us  a sense  of  propor- 
tion; and  I learned  really  to  appreciate  the  people  who  bring 
laughter  to  us,  the  comedians  and  humorous  writers.  Yet  I 
somehow  can’t  picture  one  of  them  as  a Quaker. 

Kansas  City , Missouri  Mary  Alice  Steinhardt 
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The  position  taken  by  Angus  Dun  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
in  their  statement  on  which  your  September  10  editorial  com- 
ments, seems  to  me  an  attempt  to  refute  the  irrefutable  facts 
of  history.  Justifying  a war  in  the  name  of  justice  does  not 
make  that  war  a holy  war.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
holy  war  (or  a just  war) , because  the  means  of  war  are  unholy. 
And  in  the  means  is  the  end — always. 

Every  principle  of  Christianity,  including  justice,  is  tram- 
pled upon  by  war.  Can  there  be  any  justice  in  killing,  maim- 
ing, bereaving,  conscripting  numberless  innocent  people?  What 
virtue  is  not  at  least  temporarily  repealed  or  perverted  during 
war?  How  can  we  continue  to  harbor  the  notion  that  we  can 
achieve  any  desirable  end  through  a means  which  concentrates 
all  human  crimes?  As  surely  as  day  follows  night,  evil  begets 
evil,  force  more  force,  and  war  more  murder  in  uniform. 

There  is  an  ancient  proverb  that  Beelzebub  has  to  be 
driven  out  by  Beelzebub.  There  is  also  a proverb  that  perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear.  If  we  cannot  embrace  the  latter,  then 
we  will  destroy  ourselves  by  living  by  the  former. 

Arcadia , California  Beulah  Roth 


In  the  Editorial  Comment,  under  “Dry  Papers,”  in  the  edi- 
tion of  September  24,  there  appears  this  statement:  “The 

massive  power  of  the  alcohol  industry  in  controlling  the  edi- 
torial section  of  our  dailies  and  weeklies  is  as  well  known  as 
the  temptation  for  any  publication  to  succumb  to  the  lure  of 
a liberal  revenue  from  such  sources.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  for  the  writer 
of  this  editorial  to  prove  this  statement  by  facts.  Not  that  I 
wish  to  offer  the  inference  that  the  liquor  industry  operates  as 
a Sir  Galahad,  but  I do  believe  Friends  should  carefully  assess 
the  worthiness  of  all  information  before  using  it  as  an  arrow 
of  accusation  shot  at  others. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  J.  Kennedy  Sinclaire 

(Our  remarks  are  based  on  the  widely  known  experience 
that  liquor  firms  and  beer  producers  will  not  give  advertise- 
ments to  newspapers  or  magazines  which  carry  editorial  mate- 
rial and  regular  information  concerning  the  effect  of  alcohol- 
ism. We  consider  this  fact  so  widely  known  that  a reader  of  a 
Friends  publication  should  not  be  in  need  of  the  kind  of  proof 
which  our  correspondent  requests.  The  National  Temperance 
and  Prohibition  Council,  209  Ninth  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
will  gladly  reply  to  requests  for  further  information. — Editors) 


With  the  thoughts  of  unity  in  our  hearts  as  Friends  and 
sensing  the  dawning  of  a spirit  of  unity  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  we  should  appreciate  the  following  quotation  from 
a letter  by  Regiifald  Davidson,  a member  of  the  Friends  Meet- 
ing in  Brighton,  England.  Mr.  Davidson  lost  his  sight  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  received  while  evacuating  people  from  a 
bombed-out  house  in  London  during  the  blitz.  While  writing 
this  letter  last  June  he  was  completing  his  training  with  his 
future  guide  dog,  Lady  Claire,  at  the  Guide  Dog  Training 
Center,  Exeter,  Devon. 
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He  writes:  “Our  dogs  are  kenneled  in  couples,  and  we 
are  roomed  in  pairs.  My  roommate  is  a lad  of  22;  his  eyes 
were  removed  following  an  accident  at  the  age  of  six.  Just 
before  we  were  retiring  he  asked  me  to  make  sure  that  he 
was  up  and  dressed  in  time  to  go  to  mass  the  following  morn- 
ing. I knew  that  he  was  a Roman  Catholic,  but  he  had  not 
troubled  to  go  to  mass  before,  so  I asked  him  why  the  desire. 
His  reply  was  quite  simple:  ‘I  must,  for  God,  in  a mysterious 
way,  has  been  particularly  good  to  me.’  At  11  a.m.  I went 
to  meeting  in  Exeter  for  the  same  reason.  There  is  the  fun- 
damental of  Christian  unity,  and  we  fail  to  see  it.” 

White  Plains , N.  Y.  Harwood  Headley 


Tire  National  Education  Association  at  their  Chicago  Con- 
vention in  July  passed  the  resolution,  Integration  in  the 
Public  Schools,  but  did  not  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Mamaroneck  Teachers  Association  which  read,  “Of  par- 
ticular concern  is  the  application  of  the  principle  of  equality 
of  opportunity  in  the  appointment  of  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel.”  Friends  Journal  erroneously  reported  that 
the  resolution  failed  of  passage.  Only  the  amendment  failed 
of  passage. 

Tuckahoe,  New  York  Walter  Ludwig 


With  reference  to  a letter  in  the  Friends  Journal  for 
October  1,  I should  like  to  say  that  I feel  sure  the  new  school 
at  Virginia  Beach  is  interracial  in  intention.  Whether  it  has 
yet  become  so  in  fact,  I am  not  able  to  say.  The  faculty  of 
three  attended  the  conference  at  Pendle  Hill  sponsored  by 
the  Council  on  Education,  and  all  were  completely  clear  on 
that  issue.  This  new  school  will  be  as  nearly  a Friends  school 
as  those  young  people  can  make  it.  I am  glad  to  clear  up 
any  misapprehension  there  may  be  about  this  matter. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.  Rachel  R.  Cadbury 


I am  sorry  to  see  Henry  Ridgway’s  disparagement  of  in- 
dependent schools  (Friends  Journal,  October  1) . 

In  any  place  large  enough  to  require  more  than  one  school, 
an  independent  school  is  no  more  divisive  than  any  other. 
Rivalry  is  inevitable,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  deplored. 

Independent  schools  are  in  many  ways  pioneers  in  sound 
education.  They  practice  the  often  preached  virtue  of  inde- 
pendence of  government  assistance.  They  offer  in  many  cases 
opportunities  for  acquaintance,  understanding,  and  apprecia- 
tion among  members  of  different  sections  of  a community 
that  public  schools,  because  of  the  rigid  geographic  limits  of 
their  constituencies,  cannot  provide. 

Independent  schools  are  able  to  do  much  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  public  schools  in  the  way  of  encouraging  first- 
rate  academic  work  and  religiously  inspired  instruction. 

Public  and  independent  schools  are  increasingly  apprecia- 
tive of  each  other  and  increasingly  regarding  each  other  as 
cooperators  rather  than  as  opponents. 

Riverton,  N.  J. 


Richard  R.  Wood 
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Coming  Events 

OCTOBER 

14  to  16 — Fellowship  Week  End,  Radnor,  Pa.  On  Sunday, 
October  16,  meeting  for  worship  and  forum  at  Radnor  Meet- 
ing, Pa.,  10:30  a.m.  Bring  picnic  lunch.  All  welcome. 

15 — Western  Quarterly  Meeting  at  London  Grove,  Pa.,  10 
a.m.  and  1:30  p.rn.  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  9 a.m. 
Lunch  will  be  served.  At  the  afternoon  session  Hugh  Moore 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  will  give  a report 
on  the  Russian  trip. 

15 —  Conference  on  Education  at  the  Meeting  House,  221 
East  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  beginning 

at  10  a.m. 

15 — Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Old  Meeting  House  in 
Weare,  N.  H.  (Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  is  composed  of 
Friends  Meetings  in  northeastern  Massachusetts  and  southern 
New  Hampshire.)  Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.;  lunch  served 
by  Weare  Friends,  12:30  p.m.;  business  session,  2 p.m. 

16 —  Centre  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Grampian,  Pa.  Ministry 
and  Counsel,  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.;  Grampian 
Friends  will  serve  lunch.  In  the  afternoon  Marshall  Sutton 
will  speak  on  “The  Courage  to  Be.” 

16 — Southern  Half-Yearly  Meeting  at  Camden,  Del.,  11  a.m. 

16 — Slide  and  Picture  Night  at  Gwynedd  Meeting  House, 
Pa.,  a sharing  of  vacation  experiences  and  special  collections 
of  Meeting  members.  Bring  a box  supper,  5 p.m.;  beverage 
will  be  served. 

16 —  Illustrated  talk  at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House, 
8 p.m.:  Esther  Holmes  Jones,  “The  United  Nations  at  Work 
in  Latin  America.”  All  are  welcome. 

17 —  40th  Anniversary  Dinner-Forum  of  the  Women’s  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  at  the  Drake  Hotel, 
Philadelphia.  Pearl  S.  Buck,  Nobel  Prize  winner  for  literature, 
will  be  awarded  a scroll.  Discussion  on  “Peace,  Freedom,  and 
Bread”:  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon,  chairman  of  the  Indian  delega- 
tion to  the  U.N.;  Dr.  Mordecai  W.  Johnson,  first  Negro  presi- 
dent of  Howard  University;  Prof.  William  T.  Scott  of  Smith 
College,  president  of  the  Society  for  Social  Responsibility  in 
Science.  Moderator,  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  secretary  emeritus 
of  the  A.F.S.C.  (Time  of  dinner,  6:30  p.m.) 

18 —  Tea-meeting  at  Germantown  Monthly  Meeting,  47 
West  Coulter  Street,  Philadelphia,  6:30  p.m.  Speaker,  7:30 
p.m.,  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Dehne,  superintendent  of  Friends 
Hospital,  Frankford,  “The  Friends  Hospital  Story,”  illustrated 
with  color  slides. 

18 — Address  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Meeting  House,  by  Gil- 
bert Kilpack,  director  of  studies  at  Pendle  Hill,  “Group  Deep- 
ening of  Spiritual  Resources.”  Cooperative  supper  at  6:15  p.m. 

18 — Address  in  the  Meeting  House,  144  East  20th  Street, 
New  York  City,  8:15  p.m.:  Francis  Bosworth,  director  of 
Friends  Neighborhood  Guild,  Philadelphia,  “Our  Point  IV 
at  Home,”  showing  ways  to  make  life  more  livable  for  resi- 


dents in  a run-down  community.  Discussion.  (A  New  York 
Friends  Center  event.) 

20 —  Chester  Friends  Forum,  at  the  Meeting  House,  24th 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  Chester,  Pa.,  8 p.m.:  “The  American 
Friends  Visit  Russia.”  Slides  and  recordings  of  the  recent 

trip. 

20  to  26 — Five  Years  Meeting  of  Friends  at  the  First 
Friends  Meeting  House,  15th  and  East  Main  Streets,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

20  to  November  3 — Exhibit,  “Man,  the  Atom  and  the 
Future,”  New -York’s  first  full-fledged  peace-through-atomic- 
energy  exhibition,  at  the  International  Center,  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace,  345  East  46th  Street,  New 
York  City.  The  exhibit  is  being  brought  from  Geneva. 

21 —  “Mahatma  Gandhi,  Twentieth-Centurry  Prophet,”  a 
documentary  film  which  has  attracted  wide  acclaim,  will  be 
shown  at  Gwynedd  Meeting  House,  northwest  corner  of  U.S. 
202  and  Sumneytown  Pike,  Pa.,  8 p.m.  Narration  by  Quentin 
Reynolds.  This  event,  in  cooperation  with  the  A.F.S.C.,  is  one 
of  a series  of  community  meetings  sponsored  by  Gwynedd 
Meeting.  Admission  is  free. 

22 —  Original  ballets  by  Allen  Cooper,  “Red  Riding  Hood” 
and  “Shoe  Shine  Boy,”  at  George  School,  Pa.,  2:30  p.m.  The 
ballets  will  be  performed  by  children  from  the  Friends  Neigh- 
borhood Guild,  Philadelphia.  The  event  is  sponsored  by 
Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting.  Admission,  $1.00;  children  under 
12,  50  cents. 

22 —  Quaker  Fair  at  Frankford  Meeting,  Unity  and  Wain 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  3 to  8 p.m.:  gift  table,  toy  sale,  station- 
ery, baked  goods,  potted  plants,  white-elephant  table,  good 
eating  in  the  tea  room;  magic  tricks  about  7:30  p.m. 

23 —  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Worship  and  Ministry 
in  the  Darby,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  1017  Main  Street,  2 p.m. 
(Regular  meeting  for  worship  with  local  Friends,  11  a.m. 
Bring  lunch;  beverages  will  be  provided.)  The  Third  Query 
will  be  considered.  All  Friends  are  invited. 

23 — Connecticut  Valley  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Woolman 
Hill,  the  new  Quaker  Center  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  just  south  of 
Greenfield,  Mass.  Meeting  of  Representatives,  10  a.m.;  meet- 
ing for  worship,  11  a.m.;  12:15  p.m.,  meeting  for  business; 
lunch  and  social  period;  2:30  p.m.,  George  Selleck  will  review 
the  first  300  years  of  Quakerism  in  New  England. 

23 — Conference  Class  at  Race  Street  First-day  School,  Phila- 
delphia, 11:40  a.m.:  “The  Choice  before  Us,”  topic  four, 

“Simplifying  Life.”  Leader,  Katherine  H.  Karsner. 

28  to  November  3 — Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation  at  Camp  Miami,  Germantown, 
Ohio. 

29 —  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Third  Street  Meeting 
House,  Media,  Pa.,  3 p.m.  At  7 p.m.,  presentation  of  some 
concerns  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting:  Jim  Kietzman  will  show  slides  of  week-end 
and  family  work  camps. 

30 —  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Christiana,  Pa.,  1 1 a.m. 
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DOWNING — On  September  26,  to  George  and  Christine 
Downing  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  a son  named  Scott  Drinker 
Downing.  Both  parents  are  members  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  Monthly 
Meeting. 


SCHELLENGER — On  July  22,  to  James  and  Ann  Fussell 
Schellenger  of  Oreland,  Pa.,  a daughter  named  Elizabeth 
(“Gay”)  Dellett  Schellenger.  Her  mother  is  a member  of 
Race  Street  Meeting,  Philadelphia.  Gay  is  the  third  grand- 


child of  the  late  Elizabeth  Hutchinson  Fussell. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


BUFFALO,  IT.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAHBBISOE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  each  First-day  in  Highland 
Park  Y.W.C.A.  at  Woodward  and  Winona. 
Visitors  telephone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLI2TOIS — Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m., 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS  — Friends  Worship 
Group  each  Sunday,  6:30  p.m.  2336  North 
Boulevard;  telephone  JAckson  8-6413. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 

EVergreen  9-5086  and  9-4345. 


LANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house.  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. — Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school,  9:45  a.m.:  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


MERION,  PA. — Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October— April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PHOENIX  ARIZONA— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue. 


PASADENA,  CAL. — Orange  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8 p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA— 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule- 
vard at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam- 
bria Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

Race  and  Twelfth  Streets  held  jointly  at 
15th  and  Race  Streets. 

For  information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  RI  6- 
3263. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  PLA. — Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SANTA  PE,  NEW  MEXICO— Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day  at  11  a.m.  at  the 
Garcia  Street  Club,  569  Garcia  Street. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY — Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell. Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA.— 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


AVAILABLE 


LOT  FOR  SALE',  Wallingford,  Pa.:  % 

acre,  $2,000;  telephone  Westtown  3708R4. 


SANDY  SPRING,  MD.:  Three-bedroom 

house  and  semidetached  one-bedroom 
apartment;  attractive  grounds,  beautiful 
old  trees:  will  rent  separately.  Telephone 
Washington,  D.  C.,  HObart  2-7194. 


OLD  STEED  ENGRAVING  — Elizabeth 
Fry  at  Newgate  Prison  — in  handsome 
walnut  frame  4'  x 3'.  Make  offer.  Box 
K66,  Friends  Journal. 


UPHOLSTERER — Five  years’  references, 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  and  vicinity:  reasonable 
rates;  25  years’  experience.  Thom  Seremba, 
215  Felton  Avenue,  Collingdale,  Pa. 


WANTED 


A WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  preferably 
on©  who  drives,  by  an  older  lady  living 
alone  in  the  country  near  Sheffield,  Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs.  S.  B.  Buck.  Sheffield,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT  OR  HOUSE, 
two  bedrooms,  preferably  Germantown  or 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  area,  for  approximately 
three  months,  beginning  October  20,  while 
new  home  is  being  completed.  Responsible 
family  of  three  adults.  H.  Ruch,  Mitchell 
6-2707. 


TO  BUY : Back  issues  of  Friend’s  Quarterly. 
Send  listings  and  prices.  J.  Beondo,  108-01 
101st  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill  19,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  AS  NURSE  OR  COMPANION.1 
preferably  to  someone  going  south.  Li- 
censed practical  nurse;  licensed  driver. 
Write  Box  H67.  Friends  Journal,  or  tele- 
phone Rutherford.  N.  J.,  WE  9-3996. 


TO  HEAR  FROM  RETIRED  COUPLE 
(Friends  preferred)  interested  in  an  in- 
expensive Florida  winter,  in  country,  near 
Tampa;  car  necessary.  Box  M65,  Friends 
Journal. 


SONNETS  FOR  LOVERS  AND 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  SONNETS 

$2.00  By  William  Bacon  Evans 


Available  at  WANAMAKER'S 


The  FRIENDS  INTELLIGENCER  is  regularly 
on  sale  in  the  magazine  department  of  the 
John  Wanamalcer  store  in  Philadelphia. 


Committee  on  Family  Relationships 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 


For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  3-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

A FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running  water;  some 
with  bath.  Lunch  served  daily;  also 
dinner  parties  and  group  parties 
arranged.  Telephone  MA  7-2025 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 
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MEMORIAL 

STONES 

▼ 

GRAVE 

MARKERS 


STYLES  AND  ENGRAVINGS  IN  GOOD  TASTE 
DELIVERED  AND  SET  IN  ANY  CEMETERY 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT 
Write  or  telephone  office — MAjestic  5-0220 
or  TUrner  4-0696  for  full  information 
ARTHUR  S.  ROBERTS  - President 
ARTHUR  W.  HUTTON  - Treasurer 

Affiliated  with H|LLS|DE  CEMETERY  CO. 
CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN,  President 


MOVING 

and 

STORAGE 

Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


ROSLYN,  PA. 


QUAKER 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 


2501  Germantown  Ave.  BAldwin  9-0400 


Darlington 
Sanitarium 

WAWASET  ROAD 
(Route  842) 
WEST  CHESTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

A recognized  private  psychiatric  hospital.  Complete  modern  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services.  Qualified  physicians  may  retain  supervision  of  patients. 

Moderate  rates. 

Telephone  West  Chester  3120 

H.  VAN  DER  MEER,  M.D.,  Medical  Director  MRS.  W.  J.  HANLEY,  Superintendent 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPIiAY  ADVERTISING- — 15ft  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch;  10% 
discount  for  6 — 24  insertions  within  six  months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more 
insertions  within  one  year. 

REGUDAR  MEETING  NOTICES — 15<t  per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  repeated 
insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7if  per  word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A box  number  will  be  supplied  if  requested, 
and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded 
without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA.  Rlttenhouse  6-7669 


FRED  HOOPER 


tfeweteli  tif 


INC. 


You  are  invited  to  see  three 
magnificent  rings:  the  deep 
blue  Fred  J.  Cooper  Star  Sap- 
phire, a flawless  canary-yellow 
Diamond  at  $2550.00  and  a 
blue  Sapphire  set  with  Dia- 
monds & Rubies  at  $1975.00 
These  gems  were  selected  by 
Miss  Elaine  Cooper, 
Certified  Gemologist  of  the 
American  Gem  Society. 

Let  Fred  J.  Cooper,  Inc.,  select 
your  engagement  diamond 
(from  $75.00). 

Federal  Tax  Included 

13th  St.  below  Chestnut 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
PEnnypacker  5-3678 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  Private  hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 

Director 


DR.  EMMA  G . HOLLOWAY 
FRIENDS  HOME 
WAYNESVILLE.  OHIO 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 


WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Representative 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  Vt -acre 
lot,  $11,990  and  up.  Also  4-bedroom  houses, 
$13,600.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  turnpike. 

Call  ELmwood  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 

TREVOSE,  PA. 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

EVergreen  6-6028 


James  E.  Fyfe  * Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  & BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

• 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

* Member  Germantown  Meeting. 


PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BRpKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

RIttenhouse  6-5800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  — College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Member  of  

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


O 


R 


A FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Grades  9-12 

Founded  1893 


H 


Applications  for  1956-57  are  now  welcome. 
Children  of  Friends  will  receive  first  consideration 
if  applications  are  submitted  before  March  1st,  1956. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Principal  Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
live  a creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school— Grades  7-12.  Day  school— Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


CONSTRUCTORS  inc. 

DESIGNERS  • FINANCIERS  • BUILDERS 


MORRISVIllE  AND  BRISTOL,  BUCKS  C O.,  P A. 
GEO.  E D W.  OTTO,  MIS.  ROBT.  C.  CROWELL,  V.MIS 
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UT  because  this  man 
listens,  and  that  man  scoffs, 
and  most  are  enamored  of  the 
blandishments  of  vice  rather 
than  the  wholesome  severity 
of  virtue,  the  people  of  Christ, 
whatever  be  their  condition — 
whether  they  be  kings, 
princes,  fudges,  soldiers,  or 
provincials,  rich  or  poor, 
bond  or  free,  male  or  female 
— are  enjoined  to  endure  this 
earthly  republic,  wicked  and 
dissolute  as  it  is,  that  so  they 
may  by  this  endurance  win 
for  themselves  an  eminent 
place  in  that  most  holy  and 
august  assembly  of  angels  and 
republic  of  heaven,  in  which 
the  will  of  God  is  the  law. 

— Augustine,  City  of  God 
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Friends  General  Conference 


FOLLOWING  a tea  given  by  Westtown  School  in  the 
afternoon,  over  100  Friends  gathered  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 30,  at  the  North  High  Street  Meeting  in  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
Friends  General  Conference.  The  gathering  was  historic  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee since  the  unification  of  three  of  the  constituent  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Friends  General  Conference  with  neighboring 
Yearly  Meetings.  Members  of  these  Yearly  Meetings  which 
were  previously  not  part  of  the  Conference  were  present  as 
guests.  West  Chester  Friends  provided  much  appreciated 
hospitality. 

In  the  opening  session  an  application  for  formal  associa- 
tion with  the  Conference  from  Hartford  Monthly  Meeting 
of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  was  read  and  spoken  to  by 
Thomas  R.  Bodine  of  that  Meeting.  The  Central  Committee 
warmly  welcomed  this  request  for  affiliation  and  approved  the 
application.  The  Nominating  Committee  report,  which  was 
supplemented  at  a later  session  and  which  gave  recommenda- 
tions for  officers,  standing  committees,  and  special  biennial 
conference  committees,  was  accepted.  Clarence  E.  Pickett  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  was  named  as  chairman  of  the 
Conference,  with  Horace  R.  Stubbs  of  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
ing as  vice  chairman.  Linda  C.  Paton  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  was  reappointed  as  secretary,  J.  Kennedy  Sinclaire 
of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  was  selected  as  treasurer,  and 
J.  Harold  Passmore  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  as  business 
manager  for  the  biennial  conference. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Central  Committee  members  was 
the  report  by  George  Walton  for  the  Committee  on  Christian 
Unity.  While  favoring  continued  membership  of  Friends 
General  Conference  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  this 
Committee  recommended  that  a careful  and  deliberate  review 
be  undertaken  by  the  Conference’s  constituent  Yearly  Meet- 
ings in  respect  to  Conference  membership  in  the  world  body. 
The  Yearly  Meetings  will  not  be  asked,  therefore,  to  make  a 
decision  at  their  next  sessions;  the  expectation  is  that  the 
review,  aided  by  study  material  to  be  prepared  by  the  Reli- 
gious Education  Committee  of  the  Conference,  will  lead  to 
decisions  in  the  Yearly  Meetings  before  the  next  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council. 

On  Saturday  morning,  following  a meeting  for  worship, 
Central  Committee  members  and  their  guests  distributed 
themselves  to  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  standing  com- 
mittees. At  the  afternoon  session  there  were  reports  from 
the  treasurer,  from  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  and  Finance 
Committee,  and  from  the  Friends  Journal.  Amelia  Swayne, 
reporting  for  the  Religious  Education  Committee,  indicated 
that  the  Conference  would  be  expanding  its  field  services  for 
First-day  schools.  She  also  spoke  about  the  new  edition  of 
the  Friends  Hymnal,  which  is  to  be  published  late  in  Octo- 
ber. Esther  Holmes  Jones,  as  the  Conference’s  accredited 
observer  at  the  United  Nations,  reported  on  her  activities  at 
( Continued  on  page  266) 
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Editorial 

The  Fund  for  the  Republic 

THE  sense  of  relief  which  the  American  people  felt 
when  attacks  upon  our  civil  rights  and  constitutional 
legal  procedure  received  earlier  this  year  a seemingly 
final  setback  must  not  lull  us  into  phlegmatic  indiffer- 
ence. It  would  be  unwise  to  rely  on  the  innate  righteous- 
ness of  our  cause.  These  rights  must  be  guarded  with  an 
alert  and  high-minded  jealousy.  The  most  forceful  trum- 
pet sounds  of  indignation  will  not  blow  over  the  walls 
of  such  propaganda  Jerichos  as  some  demagogues  have 
succeeded  in  erecting  during  the  last  few  years.  The  day- 
by-day  insistence  on  fair  legal  procedure,  the  investiga- 
tion of  specific  cases,  and  even  the  practice  of  civil  dis- 
obedience are  needed  to  steer  the  thinking  of  the  nation 
away  from  political  frenzy  and  lead  it  forward  to  sound 
and  cool  judgment.  These  years  have  demonstrated  to 
our  republic  how  millions  of  half-informed  men  and 
women  can  be  made  through  sheer  exhaustion  to  accept 
a set  of  misleading  arguments. 

The  latest  flare-up  in  the  attempt  to  obscure  our 
minds  concerns  the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  which  will, 
in  the  words  of  its  trustees,  “support  activities  directed 
toward  the  elimination  of  restriction  on  freedom  of 
thought,  inquiry,  and  expression  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  development  of  procedures  best  adapted  to  pro- 
tect these  rights  in  the  face  of  persistent  international 
tension.”  The  dignity  of  man  is  at  stake  especially  in  our 
nation  that  historically  has  been  assigned  the  leading 
position  in  religious  and  political  freedom.  In  this  con- 
nection Friends  also  have  now  been  attacked  by  a nation- 
ally known  commentator  whose  broadcasts  suggest  that 
once  more  we  are  deluded  idealists,  naive  enough  to 
support  unwittingly  the  internal  enemies  of  the  United 
States  against  the  nation’s  true  interests.  He  seems  sur- 
prised that  Friends  are  more  than  an  organization  suited 
for  relief  work.  The  Fund  for  the  Republic  has  provided 
a sizeable  sum  to  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee to  further  its  stated  aims  wherever  the  A.F.S.C. 
sees  such  an  opportunity. 

This  is,  of  course,  a most  helpful  support  for  carrying 
on  a concern  as  old  as  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
itself.  The  well-known  instances  of  Penn’s  and  Meade’s 
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fight  for  sound  legal  procedure  and  civil  liberties  are  to 
be  found  in  our  schoolbooks.  Friends  in  England  have 
always  worked  for  the  application  of  legal  fairness  to 
both  Quakers  and  non-Quakers.  Guilt  by  association 
was  decreed  in  seventeenth-century  England,  when 
Quakers  were  confused  with  Catholics,  of  whom  loyalty 
oaths  were  then  demanded.  Friends  abroad  and  in  Amer- 
ica upheld  the  right  to  withhold  self-incriminating  in- 
formation and  repeatedly  practiced  civil  disobedience  as 
well  as  the  refusal  to  take  oaths.  This  testimony  was  and 
is  part  of  their  obedience  to  God’s  laws. 

The  A.F.S.C.  has  already  applied  part  of  the  grant 
received  from  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  to  paying  the 
bail  of  several  pacifists  who  disobeyed  the  laws  of  New 
York  State  by  staging  a protest  action  against  a civil 
defense  mobilization  on  June  15  (see  the  Friends  Jour- 
nal, July  50,  1955,  page  73).  The  pacifists  consider  that 
such  “alerts”  are  an  attempt  to  give  people  a false  sense 
of  security  as  the  government  prepares  for  possible 
nuclear  war  in  which  there  can  be  no  adequate  security 
whatever,  and  to  blind  people  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  finding  ways  to  prevent  war.  This  particular  nation- 
wide trial  mobilization  reminded  us  most  unpleasantly 
of  the  air-attack  scares  which  in  1932  and  1933  inau- 
gurated the  advent  of  Hitler  in  Germany. 

In  the  support  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  we 
welcome  not  only  the  generously  offered  means  for  do- 
ing part  of  the  spadework  which  the  solution  of  this 
large,  national  problem  demands.  We  are  even  more 
grateful  for  the  moral  support  that  rallies  kindred 
energies  for  a task  which  has  confronted  Friends  before 
in  the  witness  to  their  religious  testimony. 

Disarmament  and  Poverty 

In  an  interview  with  Maurice  Cranston,  Worldover 
Press  correspondent.  Lord  Russell,  the  famous  British 
scientist,  reiterated  in  vigorous  terms  the  appeal  for  the 
abolition  of  war  which  he  publicized  at  the  eve  of  the 
Geneva  “summit”  Conference.  War,  he  said,  can  no 
longer  defend  freedom,  and  now  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  can  be  used  to  uphold  tyranny  against  freedom  just 
as  easily  as  it  may  uphold  freedom  against  tyranny.  It  is 
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the  scientist’s  duty  to  tell  mankind  about  the  “immeas- 
urable benefits  which  science  may  bring  if  the  danger  of 
war  is  removed.”  Lord  Russell  was  emphatic  in  wanting 
to  abolish  not  only  nuclear  but  all  warfare. 

Another  Worldover  correspondent,  Ejaz  Husain, 
who  is  a leading  spokesman  for  the  Asian  countries, 
points  out  what  a big  stake  Asia  has  in  the  disarmament 
debate  which  the  Geneva  Conference  has  started.  Arma- 
ment reduction,  he  says,  “would  and  should  insure  that 
part  of  the  savings  would  flow  into  less  developed  areas 
of  the  world  to  assist  their  economic  development.”  The 
fate  of  millions  of  half-starved  Asians  must  be  of  serious 
concern  also  to  the  prosperous  nations.  The  Inter- 
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national  Labor  Organization  expressed  this  need  in  the 
poignant  phrase,  “Poverty  anywhere  constitutes  a threat 
to  prosperity  anywhere.”  The  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General  Dag  Hammarskjold  regrets  that  the  urgency  of 
the  problem  to  assist  underdeveloped  countries  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  appreciated.  He  calls  the  economic  better- 
ment of  the  underdeveloped  countries  “the  major  eco- 
nomic problem  facing  our  generation.”  A number  of 
U.N.  projects  for  technical  assistance  are  “in  cold  stor- 
age” because  funds  are  lacking  while  the  nations  of  the 
West  are  spending  their  funds  on  armaments.  Asia  is, 
therefore,  following  disarmament  negotiations  with  the 
keenest  interest. 


Living  in  the  Kingdom 

By  ELFRIDA  VIPONT  FOULDS 


WE  cannot  take  up  our  Quaker  heritage  at  second 
hand,  any  more  than  we  can  live  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  at  second  hand,  and  for  both  these  gifts  of  God 
there  is  a price  to  be  paid  in  spiritual  discipline.  Our 
own  generation  is  surely  due  for  some  hard  thinking 
about  discipline  in  all  its  aspects.  I never  knew  there 
were  so  many  theories  about  discipline  until  during  the 
war,  when  I became  associated  with  a Quaker  evacua- 
tion school  run  by  a voluntary  staff.  Regarding  school 
discipline,  I found  that  some  believed  in  none  at  all 
and  others  in  what  might  have  seemed  excessive;  even- 
tually I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  probably 
did  less  harm  in  the  long  run.  Regarding  adult  disci- 
pline, again  opinions  varied.  All  the  workers  felt  that 
their  voluntary  service  was  an  expression  of  their  ideals, 
but  they  differed  enormously  in  their  ideas  on  how  that 
service  should  be  given.  Some  believed  that  voluntary 
service  demanded  absolute  freedom  for  the  individual, 
and  these  almost  inevitably  gave  less  than  might  have 
been  hoped  for.  Others,  feeling  that  voluntary  service 
demanded  a hundred  per  cent  more  than  conscripted 
service,  tried  to  carry  out  the  ideal  maintained  in 
Studdert  Kennedy’s  well-known  words: 

Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds,  English  Quaker  writer  and  lecturer,  will 
present  the  William  Penn  Lecture  on  Sunday,  November  13,  3 
p.m.,  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Young  Friends  Movement.  The  above  selection 
has  been  taken  from  the  early  part  of  “Living  in  the  Kingdom.” 
In  the  development  of  the  main  thought  splendid  passages  follow, 
which  are  here  purposely  omitted  so  as  not  to  detract  from  the 
effect  of  the  first  oral  delivery. 

Under  the  pen  names  of  Elfrida  Vipont  and  Charles  Vipont, 
Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds  is  the  author  of  several  books,  including 
The  Story  of  Quakerism:  1652-1952.  The  Lark  on  the  Wing  won 
her  the  Carnegie  Medal  in  1950.  She  is  active  in  Friends  committees 
in  England  and  in  local  government  responsibilities  in  Lancashire. 
She  has  done  much  singing  in  public  and  has  lectured  on  the  his- 
tory of  vocal  music.  During  the  war  she  was  headmistress  of  a 
Quaker  evacuation  school. 


To  give,  and  give,  and  give  again 
What  God  hath  given  thee; 

To  give  thyself,  nor  count  the  cost — 

but  here  the  human  element  sometimes  broke  down. 
The  only  solution  for  all  alike  was  the  acceptance  of 
discipline,  so  that  all  might  to  some  extent  conform 
with  Whittier’s  conception  of  ordered  living: 

And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beauty  of  Thy  peace. 

The  Sacramental  Conception  of  Life 

In  the  wider  world  of  Quakerism,  we  recognize  the 
ideal  when  it  is  set  before  us.  George  Fox’s  message 
that  our  lives  should  be  patterns  and  examples,  so  that 
we  may  walk  cheerfully  over  the  world  answering  that 
of  God  in  everyone;  William  Penn’s  holy  experiments 
in  Christian  living  and  Christian  statesmanship;  the 
challenge  of  the  First  World  Conference  that  we  should 
live  as  if  the  Kingdom  of  God  had  come — all  are  ex- 
pressions of  the  sacramental  conception  of  life  which 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Quaker  message.  A sacrament 
has  been  defined  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace.  Quakerism  envisages  the 
whole  of  life  as  being  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  which  is  the  Inner  Light, 
the  Seed  of  God  in  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman. 
Even  the  whole  world  order  is  ultimately  envisaged  as 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  We  can  and  do  accept  this  conception  as 
part  of  our  spiritual  heritage,  but  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  entering  into  it.  It  will  only  become  an 
integral  part  of  our  lives  if  we  can  exclaim  with  George 
Fox:  “And  this  I knew  experimentally!”  and  we  shall 
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only  know  it  experimentally  if  we  are  prepared  to  pay 
the  price  in  Christian  discipline. 

The  Workshop  of  Daily  Life 

A beloved  Friend  of  the  last  generation  used  to 
declare  over  and  over  again  that  every  Friend  must 
hammer  out  his  own  faith  in  the  workshop  of  his  daily 
life.  In  a very  real  sense,  this  is  true.  Moreover,  it  is 
essentially  true  for  Friends  who  are  descended  from 
many  Quaker  generations  and  who  sometimes  even  feel 
that  they  have  to  go  right  outside  the  Society  and  come 
in  again  as  “convinced  Friends.”  Personally,  I worked 
out  most  of  my  theories  about  Quakerism  in  the  work- 
shop of  my  daily  life,  and  then  found  that  I had  come 
back  to  the  faith  of  my  fathers.  The  workshop  of  my 
daily  life  happened  to  be  the  practice  of  the  arts. 

In  my  youth,  this  was  not  exactly  a familiar  work- 
shop for  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  Quaker 
movement  originally  sprang  up  against  a Puritan  back- 
ground, and  certain  Puritan  traditions  became  mingled 
with  the  stream.  George  Fox  might  sing  in  prison  and 
Margaret  Fell  wear  scarlet  and  Thomas  Holme  spread 
the  Quaker  message  through  the  valleys  and  hills  of 
Wales  in  song,  but  a later  age  brought  uniformity,  and 
what  had  been  a protest  against  licentiousness  and 
extravagance,  and  a testimony  for  righteousness,  became 
a narrowness  of  outlook  and  an  avoidance  of  “super- 
fluities.” This  affected  almost  every  department  of  life. 

The  Spirit  Gives  Life 

Margaret  Fox,  in  her  old  age,  realizing  that  the  posi- 
tive Quaker  testimony  for  simplicity  in  dress  was  rapidly 
becoming  a negative  testimony  against  color  and  variety, 
protested  vehemently  in  more  than  one  epistle  to 
Friends.  I often  think  Margaret  must  have  been  a 
woman  of  good  taste;  she  was  undoubtedly  beautiful, 
and  in  the  days  when  she  was  the  Judge’s  lady,  she  must 
surely  have  graced  her  husband’s  exalted  position.  “It’s 
a dangerous  thing  to  lead  young  Friends  much  into 
observation  of  outward  things,”  she  wrote,  “for  that 
will  easily  be  done.  . . . But  this  will  not  make  them 
true  Christians;  it’s  the  Spirit  that  gives  life.”  And  in 
a later  epistle  she  protested  against  the  idea  that  “we 
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must  look  at  no  colors,  nor  make  anything  that  is  change- 
able colors  as  the  hills  are,  nor  sell  them,  nor  wear 
them.”  Nevertheless,  by  the  time  William  Savery  visited 
London  Yearly  Meeting  in  1797,  he  found  that  Friends 
were  prepared  to  spend  almost  a whole  day  discussing 
the  type  of  headgear  suitable  for  men  Friends.  That 
was  the  pity  of  it,  of  course. 

There  was,  and  is,  nothing  inherently  wrong  about 
the  Quaker  dress;  Elizabeth  Fry  must  have  found  it 
a source  of  strength  to  her  in  Newgate,  where  its  dignity 
and  unfamiliarity  caught  the  attention  of  the  screaming 
harridans  even  before  she  held  them  subdued  by  the 
loveliness  of  her  voice,  and  to  Charles  Lamb  its  appeal 
was  irresistible — “The  very  garments  of  a Quaker  seem 
incapable  of  receiving  a soil;  and  cleanliness  in  them 
to  be  something  more  than  the  absence  of  its  contrary. 
Every  Quakeress  is  a lily;  and  when  they  come  up  in 
bands  to  their  Whitsun-conferences,  whitening  the  east- 
erly streets  of  the  metropolis,  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  show  like  troops  of  the  Shining  Ones.” 
What  was  wrong  was  that  Friends  should  be  preoccupied 
with  their  own  clothes  at  a time  when  the  naked,  the 
starving,  the  sick,  and  the  prisoners  were  calling  for 
help;  when  there  were  great  wrongs  to  be  righted,  and 
war,  illiteracy,  slavery,  and  oppression  to  be  fought. 

The  same  subtle  tendency  by  which  a testimony  for 
simplicity  narrows  into  a rigidity  of  outlook  affected 
for  many  years  the  attitude  of  Quakerism  towards  the 
arts.  There  were  Friends  in  my  own  Meeting  who  gently 
protested  when  I trained  as  a singer,  just  as  there  were 
Friends  in  my  Great-Grandmother’s  Meeting  who  pro- 
tested when  she  bought  a piano. 

“Edith  Crafton,  what  is  this  that  we  see  in  thy  draw- 
ing room?”  asked  the  Elders  who  had  been  appointed 
to  visit  her. 

“Friends,”  said  my  Great-Grandmother,  rising  to  her 
feet  and  pointing  to  the  offending  instrument,  “that  is 
a piano!  And  I do  as  I wish  in  my  own  house.” 

Judging  by  her  silhouette,  which  hangs  at  the  foot 
of  my  own  Bechstein,  my  Great-Grandmother  was 
dignified  as  well  as  independent  and  music-loving.  The 
incident  was  regarded  as  closed. 


QlfR 
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>ROM  personal  experience  I know  that  I will  have  no  fear,  no  hate,  no  resentment,  no  bitterness,  no  envy, 
no  jealousy,  no  unhappiness,  no  feeling  of  frustration  or  of  disappointment,  if  1 stay  close  to  God.  I mean 
by  that:  being  conscious  of  Him  and  having  a feeling  of  love  toward  Him  and  dependence  on  Him.  Instead  1 
will  have  confidence  in  myself  and  others,  trust  in  God,  love,  peace,  joy,  happiness,  and  sympathy  with  and  under- 
standing of  others.  He  is  always  close  to  me.  It  is  I who  in  my  thoughts  and  actions  so  often  wander  away  from 
Him.  “One  Thing  I Know”  by  a member  of  Frankford  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  and  appearing  in  the  September- 
October  Newsletter,  1955,  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia 
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The  Friends  World  Committee 

By  ERROL  T.  ELLIOTT 


FRIENDS  have  their  own  ecumenical  movement,  a 
movement  that  might  be  said  to  have  started  during 
the  First  World  War,  when  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
relief  organizations  providing  alternative  service  for 
conscientious  objectors  were  formed.  In  London  Yearly 
Meeting  it  was  the  Friends  War  Victims  Relief  Commit- 
tee, and  in  America,  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee that  furnished  the  first  effective  channels  of  coop- 
eration among  the  separate  bodies  of  Friends. 

The  first  movement  was  functional,  a response  to  an 
emergency  by  the  service  arms  of  Friends.  Doubtless 
these  common  service  experiences  led  to  the  calling  of 
the  First  World  Conference  of  Friends  in  London  in 
1920  and  again  to  the  Second  Conference  on  the  world 
level  at  Swarthmore  in  1937.  It  was  at  Swarthmore  that 
certain  facts,  coming  out  of  more  than  20  years  of  experi- 
ence, began  to  catch  up  with  us.  We  were  faced  with  the 
deeper  fact,  destined  to  emerge  into  sharper  focus,  that 
we  had  not  only  certain  service  responsibilities  but  also 
the  need  for  deeper  interpretations  of  what  we  were 
doing.  In  short,  we  needed  to  examine  our  own  life  as  a 
Society  of  Friends  while  continuing  our  service  activities. 
What  we  are  as  Friends  seemed  fully  as  important  as 
what  we  do. 

The  Nature  of  Our  Life  and  Work 

Having  been  driven  back  toward  the  spiritual  depth 
and  center  out  of  which  service  should  arise,  we  are  now 
trying  to  see  more  clearly  the  nature  of  our  life  and  work. 
Answering  those  pressing  questions  is  not  a function  of 
our  service  arms  primarily,  but  of  the  body  itself.  Until 
1937  there  was  no  semblance  of  a central  body  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  responsible  to  the  several  Yearly 
Meetings. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation  our  carefulness  as  to  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  and  our  caution  as 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  new  World  Committee  led 
us  to  add  the  words  “for  Consultation”  to  the  title  we 
selected.  We  still  need  to  observe  the  sheer  fact  of  our 
limited  powers  (limited  by  facts  such  as  distance  and 
tradition  provide)  whereby  the  basic  responsibilities  of 
Yearly  Meetings  are  recognized  and  preserved.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  there  could  hardly  be  a serious  inva- 
sion of  Yearly  Meeting  prerogatives.  That  is  not  our 
main  problem.  Rather,  we  are  faced  with  areas  of  re- 
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sponsibility  in  which  our  separate  bodies  of  Friends  obvi- 
ously cannot  all  function  singly.  It  is  what  we  are  not 
doing  that  should  cause  us  concern.  We  should  not  let 
sectional  fears  paralyze  us. 

The  Friends  World  Committee  offers  the  potential 
organization  for  meeting  certain  responsibilities  by  the 
corporate  bodies  of  Friends  as  such,  rather  than  by  their 
service  arms. 

In  the  American  Section,  many  of  the  new  and  united 
Meetings  certainly  come  into  the  area  of  F.W.C.C.  inter- 
ests. The  American  Section,  however,  tries  loyally  to  help 
new  meetings  into  a relationship  with  existing  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Friends,  and  in  any  so-called  “recognition” 
of  new  meetings  it  examines  each  case  in  light  of  the 
available  relationship  to  existing  Yearly  Meetings  and 
other  associations  of  Friends.  These  sometimes  offer 
problems  to  the  American  Section  that  are  by  no  means 
easy  of  solution. 

The  Problem  of  Fellowship 

This  fact,  however,  stands  out  clearly  in  F.W.C.C. 
policy:  cooperation  and  fellowship  with  other  Friends 
bodies  rather  than  a spirit  of  independence  is  a sine  qua 
non  of  a genuine  Friends  Meeting.  Just  as  members  of  a 
Meeting  need  each  other,  so  also  do  the  local  Meetings 
need  a sense  of  fellowship  with  other  Meetings. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  problem  of  fellow- 
ship between  Friends  Meetings  takes  on  quite  another 
aspect,  but  the  difficulty  of  distance  is  much  the  same. 
The  same  kind  of  problem  faces  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  other  bodies  of  Friends.  London  and  Ireland  Yearly 
Meetings  have  much  less  of  a geographic  problem.  The 
relative  compactness  which  London  Yearly  Meeting  has 
enjoyed  for  many  years  has  allowed  members  to  turn 
their  minds  more  fully  to  their  corporate  responsibilities 
and  the  solidifying  of  the  Quaker  witness.  This  has  been 
largely  true  also  of  Philadelphia  Friends. 

The  Society  of  Friends  as  a whole,  however,  has  no 
greater  barrier  than  distances  to  our  fellowship  and 
cooperation.  To  this  there  can  be  three  answers  which, 
taken  together,  may  help  us  to  help  each  other.  (1)  Con- 
ferences on  regional,  national,  and  world  levels  bring 
together  a few  representative  Friends  who  in  turn  help 
to  leaven  their  home  areas.  We  need  especially  to  sense 
our  regional  opportunities.  (2)  Visitation  by  individual 
Friends  can  do  much  to  reach  many  Friends  who  never 
get  to  conferences.  The  value  of  visitation  lies  in  the 
grass-roots  nature  of  contact  with  individuals,  their 
homes,  and  their  Meetings.  The  chief  value  to  Friends, 
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of  course,  is  to  the  several  visited  rather  than  to  the  one 
visiting.  (3)  Literature,  though  not  as  valuable  as  per- 
sonal contacts,  is  an  important  channel  for  ideas  and 
shared  experiences.  Friends  World  News,  the  regular 
Friends  journals,  Round  the  World  Quaker  Letters,  and 
pamphlets  and  books  all  have  a value,  and  we  must  be- 
come more  expert  in  the  use  of  them  on  our  world  level 
of  relationships.  Literature  is  the  one  continuing,  perma- 
nent contact. 

The  F.W.C.C.  has  started;  that  is  in  itself  important, 
indeed  almost  inevitable.  Not  only  has  it  started,  but 
its  pace  has  been  quickened  during  the  more  than  17 
years  of  its  existence,  until  now  we  have  an  employed 
staff  of  two  in  London,  two  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  in 
Wilmington,  Ohio.  Knowing  now  which  direction  we 
want  to  go,  we  are  on  our  way. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
London,  plans  for  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  F.W.C.C.  in 
Richmond,  set  for  October  28  to  November  3,  1955,  were 
a major  item  of  business.  Our  own  ecumenical  move- 
ment is  under  way,  and  it  is  especially  incumbent  upon 
us  to  bear  our  witness  to  unity  among  ourselves.  Only 
thus  can  we  speak  to  unity  for  others. 

Our  London  Letter 

IN  the  lesser  English  country  towns  you  can  still  find 
byways  and  bridges  and  slow-moving  waters  by 
which  you  can  slip  back  easily  into  the  past.  In  one 
such  town  a fortnight  ago  I came  across  some  old 
cottages  cozily  ensconced  by  the  reed-covered  river. 
Nearby  were  three  rowboats  tied  to  stakes  and  sinking 
from  disuse  and  age.  Beyond  there  were  some  small, 
tumbledown  industrial  buildings,  whose  owners  had 
put  seats  and  flowers  by  the  waterside,  haphazardly. 
There  was  the  beauty  of  old  and  decaying  things  among 
those  relics  of  more  spacious  times;  and  as  I stood 
drowsy  in  sunlight,  it  was  as  if  the  century  had  changed, 
and  I was  living  in  and  absorbing  some  spirit-healing 
power  from  that  near-vanished  world. 

The  imagination  of  younger  people  does  not  dwell 
upon  such  scenes,  and,  quite  rightly,  they  want  the 
modern  comforts  to  which  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed. But  I — in  my  present  mood  at  least — can  re- 
gard it  as  a kind  of  privilege  to  remember  something 
of  the  last  days  of  that  by-gone  England,  which,  amid 
all  its  shames  and  tyrannies  and  failures,  was  set  in  a 
long  tradition  of  unhurried  living,  of  simple  pleasures 
and  employments  after  the  day’s  bread  was  earned. 

I walked  back  to  the  busier  streets,  and  came  to  the 
remains  of  a thirteenth-century  gateway  close  to  the 


pavement,  but  surrounded  by  a green  and  well-kept 
plot.  Many  years  ago  a fountain  had  been  attached  to 
it,  on  which  appropriate  Scripture  texts  had  been  in- 
scribed. But  public  fountains  in  Britain,  like  public 
clocks,  seem  to  be  passing  out  of  use,  and  this  one  was 
dry,  dust-clotted,  and  totally  neglected.  The  biblical 
reference  was,  of  course,  to  “living  water,”  but  that,  too, 
was  unnoticed  by  the  heat-wearied  people  going  by.  For 
them  the  present  is  enough  to  cope  with;  the  past  is 
past.  Close  to  the  market  I noticed  the  discarded  news- 
sheets  on  the  ground,  and  the  unwanted  cartons  and 
wrappings  that  had  been  thrown  down  with  no  concern 
for  appearances.  There  was  indeed  too  much  paper. 
I suppose  people  can  all  afford  to  buy  more  wrapped 
goods  than  ever  before,  and  the  labor  to  control  and 
clear  up  our  untidiness  is  too  difficult  or  too  dear  to 
get;  but,  for  all  that,  there  is  also  the  “I  don’t  care” 
of  some  who  have  never  learned  to  care,  and  the  appar- 
ently falling  social  standards  of  many  others. 

In  a recent  Sunday  Times  article  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  described  this  nation  as  "the  dirtiest,  untidiest, 
and  possibly  the  noisiest  on  earth.”  The  word  “possibly” 
takes  some  of  the  sting  from  the  accusation,  but  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  to  Britain  and  left  behind  their 
opinions  (on  cards  provided  for  the  purpose)  have  ex- 
pressed displeasure  at  dirty  restaurants,  litter  in  streets, 
unclean  railways,  and  the  like.  There  is  substance  in 
these  complaints,  and  in  fact  we  worry  about  such 
things  ourselves.  I really  think  they  reflect  a kind  of 
unrest  that  is  widespread  among  us.  We  are  wrapped 
up  in  ourselves  and  our  own  concerns;  life’s  precarious 
rewards  must  be  seized  before  it  is  too  late;  so  money 
talks  louder  than  ever,  and  we  are  all  determined  to 
get  a car,  a television  set,  or  something  else  expensive 
that  we  haven’t  got,  as  one  more  untried  but  possible 
source  of  the  real  happiness  that  has  so  far  eluded  us. 

I won’t  make  too  much  of  this — we  haven’t  all  gone 
to  the  dogs.  But  purpose  in  living  is  not  clearly  defined, 
and  the  weakening  of  religious  ties  has  left  vast  num- 
bers of  people  unstable  and  “out  of  humor”  with  them- 
selves and  with  the  world  about  them.  I see  that  a 
medical  man  in  a country  town  has  been  writing  to 
The  British  Medical  Journal  to  say  that  from  his  records 
covering  a month  he  found  that  almost  half  his  patients 
came  to  him  with  troubles  arising  from  neurotic,  un- 
adjusted lives.  These  people  have  the  aids  to  what  they 
think  of  as  the  good  life— the  cars,  the  television  sets, 
the  Continental  holidays — but  they  haven’t  got  the  good 
life  itself.  The  feeling  of  insecurity  is  eating  them. 

Today  man  rushes  about  more  and  more  and  faster 
and  faster,  but  he  cannot  really  escape  the  insistent 
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voice  of  his  essential  nature.  Even  many  of  those  who 
call  themselves  religious  have  caught  the  fever  of  mod- 
ern life,  and  they,  too,  have  become  listless  or  absorbed 
in  other  things,  and  cannot  give  the  constricted  spirit 
time  and  freedom  to  expand.  “New  York  and  back  in 
a day” — it’s  wonderful!  But  it  is  not  so  wonderful  as 
to  be  assured,  and  to  live  on  the  assurance,  that  even 
when  we  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  God  is 
there. 

I hope  you  won’t  think  I’ve  wandered  from  my 
subject,  but  such  thoughts  can  and  do  arise  as  you 
thread  your  way  through  crowded  streets  on  market 
day.  I was  glad  to  leave  the  busier  parts,  and  to  return 
to  the  river  before  going  on  to  the  meeting  house.  Sun 
and  shadow  flickered  on  the  walls  and  had  their  will 
with  local  color;  riotous  as  it  was  here,  there  it  was 
muted  and  subdued.  I looked  along  the  deserted  tow- 
path.  That  distant  figure — was  it  Isaac  Walton?  This 
was  his  river.  Or  that  other — was  it  Charles  Lamb? 
This  was  his  town.  The  quieted  mind  could  see  them. 
I leaned  over  the  little  bridge,  where  no  movement  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  current  of  the  water,  and  in 
my  salute  of  thankfulness  for  those  moments  of  retreat 
there  was  a kind  of  prayer  Then,  as  I turned  away, 
I recollected — perhaps  imperfectly — a Turkish  proverb, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  say  that  “haste  is  of  the  devil, 
but  slowness  comes  from  God.” 

Horace  B.  Pointing 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Y.M.C.A. 

TO  many  of  us  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  a place  where  one  may  pur- 
chase services,  a lesson  in  gymnasium,  a room  in  the  dormi- 
tory, use  of  the  swimming  pool,  etc.  We  forget  that  the 
Y.M.C.A.  is  something  far  greater.  It  is  the  great  religiously 
motivated  lay  movement  interested  in  the  growth  and  spiritual 
guidance  of  youth;  it  is  a place  for  the  leadership  training  of 
the  youth  of  the  world.  It  is  a ball,  bat,  checkers,  and  other 
games  to  the  unfortunate  prisoner  of  war.  It  is  an  arm  of  the 
church  in  many  countries. 

In  77  countries  in  six  continents  the  Y.M.C.A.  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  service  to  humanity,  based  on  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
but  not  allied  to  any  one  theological  doctrine.  We  find 
branches  in  all  of  the  English-speaking  countries,  in  Scandi- 
navia, in  Germany  and  Austria,  in  Iceland  and  Turkey,  in 
Canada  and  Brazil,  Jamaica  and  Burma,  Japan,  China  and 
Thailand,  Pakistan  and  Tahiti,  Egypt  and  the  Congo,  Israel, 
Jordan  and  Liberia,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  and  South  Africa. 

Who  came  to  Paris  representing  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  the  100th 
anniversary?  Teachers  and  preachers,  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women,  politicians  and  secretaries,  industrialists  and  clerks, 
students  and  social  workers — in  short,  young  and  old  from 
every  land  and  from  every  walk  of  life.  They  were  white  and 
black  and  brown,  but  all  with  a common  purpose. 


Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  conspicuous  in  many 
of  the  activities  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  The  director  of  education  for 
the  Conference  was  a Friend  from  New  York.  A visiting  secre- 
tary from  Minnesota  is  a member  of  Meeting  there,  as  is  also 
the  associate  secretary  for  Thailand.  One  of  the  prominent 
chairmen  at  the  Conference  was  Hugo  Cedergren.  He  and 
his  wife,  Elsa,  are  members  of  the  Stockholm  Meeting  and  will 
be  visiting  in  the  United  States  soon.  Delegates  from  Phila- 
delphia, North  Philadelphia,  and  Abington  all  included  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  there.  At  the  Paris  Friends 
Center  we  met  visiting  Friends  from  England  and  from  India. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  Friends  active  in 
the  Y.M.C.A.  movement,  but  it  must  be  unusually  large  in 
proportion  to  our  small  numerical  strength. 

In  1855  from  eight  different  countries  there  assembled  99 
young  men  who  organized  the  World’s  Alliance  of  Y.M.C.A.’s. 

In  August  of  1955  nearly  10,000  members  came  from  all  over 
the  world  to  celebrate  one  hundred  years  of  activity  and  to 
study  together  the  needs  of  our  times  and  the  spiritual  equip- 
ment necessary  to  carry  forward  into  the  next  century. 

During  the  100  years  of  its  life,  the  World  Alliance  has 
developed  from  an  essentially  Protestant  fellowship  into  one 
that  is  interconfessional  in  character. 

And  so  they  came  to  Paris  to  attend  six  separate  confer-  ; 
ences — boys,  older  boys,  young  men  (18  to  30),  Y’s  men, 
secretaries,  and  the  General  Conference  composed  of  Board 
members  and  staff.  These  conferences  broke  down  further 
into  small  study  groups  to  consider  such  topics  as  “The 
Christian  Mission  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,”  “Training  for  Leader- 
ship,” “The  Y.M.C.A.  and  Social  Responsibility,”  “The 
Y.M.C.A.,  the  Church,  and  Christian  Unity,”  “The  Meaning 
of  Membership  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  a World  of  Tension." 

I chose  the  latter  subject  and  became  a member  of  one  of 
more  than  40  groups  studying  the  same  subject.  Classes  were 
held  at  the  Sorbonne;  each  one  lasted  three  hours  or  more. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  questions  which  arose 
again  and  again:  Are  we  citizens  of  the  world,  or  of  only 
one  country?  Are  we  broad  enough  in  our  thinking  to  learn 
to  select  the  unchristian  actions  of  our  own  governments? 
Are  we  strong  enough  to  eliminate  political,  economic,  and 
social  bases  of  comparison  between  nations  and  to  compare 
only  moral  issues?  Can  we  find  the  truth  in  these  issues?  How 
can  we  best  help  the  Russian  people?  Should  the  Y.M.C.A. 
go  into  politics?  (A  member  of  Parliament  remarked,  “Of 
course,  one  goes  into  politics  when  one  is  right.”)  Should 
the  Y.M.C.A.  be  concerned  with  communism?  Should  we  not 
present  Christianity  with  the  same  challenge  as  does  the 
Communist? 

Racial  and  religious  equality  of  man  is  basic  in  the  creed 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  but  here  again  there  are  tremendous  diffi- 
culties in  putting  our  witness  into  practice.  For  instance,  the 
following  statement,  generally  agreed  upon  and  particularly 
stressed  by  the  delegate  from  India,  was  objected  to  by  the 
delegate  from  South  Africa:  “No  association  should  close  any 
of  its  activities  to  any  man  on  the  ground  of  his  race  or  color.” 
Said  the  delegate  from  South  Africa,  “While  this  is  our  devout 
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hope,  its  practice  would  mean  the  closing  of  the  Y.M.C.A.” 
The  world-wide  Y.M.C.A.  will  certainly  move  into  new 
areas  as  a result  of  the  1955  Conference.  The  thousands  of 
branches  will  be  urged:  (1)  to  take  all  steps  in  their  power 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  a world  in  which  political,  social, 
and  economic  problems  are  resolved  in  the  spirit  of  Christ; 

(2)  to  teach  that  war  is  not  consistent  with  the  will  of  God; 

(3)  to  recognize  the  inherent  dignity  and  equal  worth  of  all 

persons;  (4)  to  take  specific  action  to  implement  international 

understanding;  and  (5)  to  be  conscious  always  that  the  reform 

of  political,  social,  and  economic  conditions  and  systems  must 

go  hand  and  hand  with  the  reform  of  the  individual  through 

the  love  and  power  of  God.  _ 

r Henry  Beck 

Germany  Yearly  Meeting 
July  27  to  31,  1955 

THE  30th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Germany 
Yearly  Meeting  was  observed  July  27  to  31,  when  this 
year’s  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  in  Bad  Pyrmont,  the  tradi- 
tional meeting  place  of  German  Friends.  Originally  planned 
to  be  near  Eisenach  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
(East  Zone),  the  place  where  Germany  Yearly  Meeting  was 
founded,  this  idea  was  abandoned  when  increasing  friction 
between  West  and  East  Germany  made  holding  of  Yearly 
Meeting  in  the  East  Zone  inadvisable. 

To  try  to  make  up  to  East  German  Friends  for  the  con- 
tacts they  would  have  had  when  holding  Yearly  Meeting 
within  their  own  boundary,  two  conferences  were  held  in 
Berlin  the  week  prior  to  Yearly  Meeting.  Leslie  Metcalf, 
chairman  of  the  East-West  Committee  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting;  Dirk  Meynen  of  the  European  Section  of  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation,  and  Curt  Regen  of  the 
American  Section  of  the  Friends  World  Committee  met  with 
many  Eastern  Friends  and  their  friends  coming  from  nine 
communities  in  the  A.F.S.C.  center  in  Berlin. 

The  wide  interest  of  Friends  in  Germany  Yearly  Meeting 
was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on  opening  day  41  of  the  216 
attenders  had  come  from  outside  of  Germany,  among  them 
Friends  from  Great  Britain,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
France,  Canada,  and  the  U.S.A.  Total  attendance  increased 
daily,  with  perhaps  up  to  60  visitors  from  abroad  when  in- 
cluding the  staff  members  of  the  F.S.C.  and  A.F.S.C.  working 
in  Germany  and  the  work  camp  group  from  Westtown  School. 
Statistics  revealed  that  by  addition  of  24  new  members  the 
Yearly  Meeting  has  now  525  recorded  names,  besides  the  many 
nonmembers  who  participate  in  the  various  local  Meetings 
and  the  children  of  Friends  not  yet  recorded  as  members. 

During  the  past  year  the  life  and  epistles  of  Paul  were 
systematically  studied  by  the  members  of  the  various  groups, 
and  their  reports  and  reactions  were  presented  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  Pastor  Wilhelm  Mensching,  known  to  many  Ameri- 
can Friends  by  his  visit  to  the  United  States  early  this  year 
and  founder  of  the  internationally  known  Freundschaftsheim, 
stirred  the  Yearly  Meeting  by  his  masterful  presentation  of 
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this  year’s  Richard  Cary  Lecture,  “What  Does  Paul  Mean 
To  Us?” 

Originally  only  two  business  sessions  were  scheduled.  With 
the  growing  maturity  of  Germany  Yearly  Meeting,  concerns 
arose,  making  additional  sessions  a necessity.  Besides  the 
routine  business  common  to  all  Yearly  Meetings,  time  was 
given  over  to  consider  the  work  of  the  A.F.S.C.  and  F.S.C. 
teams  in  Germany,  Young  Friends  activities,  Friends  work  in 
education,  and  in  particular  the  concern  for  the  right  of 
conscientious  objection  of  anyone,  sharpened  by  the  threat 
of  conscription  in  West  Germany  and  Austria.  A full  session 
served  to  prepare  for  the  coming  Friends  World  Committee 
meeting  in  the  United  States,  a sign  of  how  much  more  seri- 
ously the  F.W.C.C.  is  considered  by  Friends  on  the  Continent 
than  by  those  living  in  English-speaking  countries.  German 
Friends  were  glad  to  wish  farewell  to  a third  member  of  their 
Yearly  Meeting  joining  the  East  Africa  Mission  in  Kenya  as 
a nurse. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  was  followed  by  a Young  Friends 
conference,  to  which  several  English  and  one  American  Friend 
were  delegates. 

Curt  Regen 

Books  in  Brief 

The  Meaning  of  the  Creative  Act.  By  Nicholas  Berdyaev. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.  344  pages.  $4.00 

This  is  a rather  belated  publication  of  one  of  Berdyaev’s 
earlier  works  in  which  he  debates  the  European  philosophy 
of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  in  its  relationship  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  title  promises  more  than  the  rather  wordy  and 
diffuse  excursions  of  the  book  contain. 

Man  and  His  Tragic  Life.  By  Laszlo  Vatai.  Philosophical 
Library,  New  York.  210  pages.  $3.75 

A philosophical  and  psychological  interpretation  of  Dos- 
toevski. There  are  passages  of  true  insight  into  the  dark  and 
confusing  corridors  of  the  Russian’s  mind,  but  also  many 
platitudinous  and  irrelevant  paragraphs  that  mar  the  study's 
integrity  and  discipline. 

Letters  from  Baron  Friedrich  von  Hilgel.  By  Gwendoleen 
Greene.  Henry  Regnery  Company,  Chicago.  274  pages.  $3.75 

Baron  von  Hiigel’s  mysticism  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  a truly  prophetic  voice  influencing  religious  thought  far 
beyond  England,  where  he  spent  his  creative  years.  These 
letters  to  his  niece  have  the  charm  of  impulsive  informality 
and  the  profundity  of  the  religious  seeker.  In  spite  of  his 
rather  peremptory  treatment  of  George  Fox  (pp.  86,  ff.) , the 
author’s  unconventional  dogmatism  will  arouse  our  sympa- 
thies all  the  more  as  it  caused  him  repeated  trouble  with  his 
Catholic  superiors.  A book  that  will  interest  the  theologically 
trained  reader  who  is  conversant  with  English  religious 
developments. 

Christian  Nurture  of  Children.  By  Alta  M.  Erb.  Herald 
Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.  180  pages.  $2.50 

The  book  emphasizes  the  religious  nurture  of  younger 
children  in  home  and  church.  Evangelistic  in  theology  and 
language. 
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The  Rediscovery  of  the  Bible.  By  William  Neil.  Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York.  255  pages.  $3.00 

A helpful,  intelligent,  and  unpretentious  guide  through 
the  Bible. 

Danish  Rebel.  The  Life  of  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig.  Muhlenberg 
Press,  Philadelphia.  242  pages.  $3.50 

Grundtvig,  the  founder  of  the  Danish  Folk  School,  is  here 
presented  also  as  a religious  leader  and  a scholar  on  Nordic 
mythology.  A pleasant  and  realistic  biography. 

Old  Testament  in  Modern  Research.  By  Herbert  F.  Hahn. 
Muhlenberg  Press,  Philadelphia.  267  pages.  $4.00 

Dr.  Hahn  combines  the  rare  talent  of  a pleasant  and  popu- 
lar style  with  an  interesting  manner  of  arranging  his  scientific 
data.  He  draws  into  his  orbit  the  anthropological  and  related 
approaches  to  the  Old  Testament  research.  A substantial 
contribution. 

The  Catholicity  of  Protestantism.  Edited  by  R.  Newton 
Flew  and  Rupert  E.  Davis.  Muhlenberg  Press,  Philadelphia. 
159  pages.  $1.75 

This  volume  written  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  as  one  of  three  reports  represents  the  report  of 
the  Free  Church  group.  An  excellent  introduction  to  theology. 

Studying  Your  Community.  By  Roland  L.  Warren,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York.  385  pages.  $3.00 

Fifteen  chapters  explore  specific  aspects  of  the  community, 
giving  excellent  guidance  not  only  for  fact-collecting  purposes 
but  also  to  “actionists”  who  see  the  need  for  reform. 

Hardness  of  Heart.  By  E.  La  B.  Cherbonnier.  Doubleday 
and  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  188  pages.  $2.95 

The  author  is  well  versed  in  modern  literature  and  reinte- 
grates the  doctrine  of  man’s  sinfulness  in  the  context  of  cur- 
rent philosophical  thinking. 

The  Strangeness  of  the  Church.  By  Daniel  Jenkins.  Double- 
day and  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  188  pages.  $2.95 

Jenkins  thinks  the  Church  must  not  become  too  ordinary 
(like  a bank,  school,  or  PTA)  but  must  remain  aware  of  its 
spiritual  importance  beyond  time  and  locality. 

Friends  General  Conference 

(Continued  from  page  258) 

the  U.N.  and  on  her  visits  to  projects  of  UNESCO  in  Latin 
and  South  America.  Special  appreciation  was  expressed  to 
Bliss  Forbush  for  his  remarks  concerning  his  book  on  Elias 
Hicks,  which  will  be  published  in  March  of  next  year.  Pre- 
liminary plans  for  the  1956  biennial  conference  to  be  held 
from  June  22  to  29  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  were  reported.  The 
recommendation  of  a special  evaluation  committee  that  the 
Peace  and  World  Understanding,  Social  Order,  and  Economic 
Problems  Committees  be  merged  into  one  Peace  and  Social 
Order  Committee  was  approved  by  the  Central  Committee. 

In  the  evening  session  Friends  considered  prayerfully  the 
future  of  Friends  General  Conference.  George  Walton  intro- 
duced the  topic  with  a brief  summary  on  the  history  of  the 
Conference,  Clarence  Pickett  commented  on  some  aspects 
of  the  present  religious  climate,  and  James  Walker  opened 
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the  discussion  regarding  the  place  of  the  Conference  in  the 
organizational  pattern  of  jhe  Society  of  Friends  in  America. 
A plan  was  adopted  to  add  former  members  of  20th  Street, 
New  York,  and  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  to  the  Central 
Committee.  Central  Committee  members  concluded  their 
meetings  with  a profound  awareness  of  the  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  which  lay  before  them  and  upon  them. 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Gerald  Bailey,  an  English  Friend  belonging  to  the  China 
mission,  writes  from  Hong  Kong  as  follows:  “We  left  Delhi 
for  Calcutta  by  plane  early  on  the  morning  of  September  30 
and  despite  the  early  hour  were  seen  off  by  a group  of  Delhi 
Friends.  We  were  similarly  welcomed  by  Calcutta  Friends 
when  we  arrived  there  at  lunch-time  that  day.  . . . We  flew 
to  Hong  Kong  over  Thailand  and  Indo-China,  coming  down 
for  an  hour  at  the  Bangkok  airport  to  find  three  welcomers, 
though  the  time  was  3 a.m.!  Coming  into  Hong  Kong  by  air 
over  the  South  China  Sea  on  a clear,  sunny  morning  is  an 
experience  we  shall  not  soon  forget.  . . . 

“During  the  week  end  in  Hong  Kong  we  have  met  with 
local  Friends  in  their  Sunday  meeting  and  on  another  occasion 
have  enjoyed  their  hospitality  in  a variety  of  ways.  We  have 
had  a valuable  talk  with  the  governor  of  Hong  Kong,  who  is 
himself  to  visit  Peking  this  coming  week;  we  have  driven 
round  the  so-called  New  Territories  of  the  Colony  of  Hong 
Kong,  which  are  on  the  mainland  between  Kowloon  and  the 
frontier  with  China,  and  we  have  undertaken  other  assign- 
ments which  will  be  useful  to  us  in  our  mission. 

“Though  the  week-end  stay  here  was  unexpected,  it  has 
been — we  are  all  agreed — of  great  value  in  enabling  us  to 
meet  more  fully  with  local  Friends,  to  refresh  ourselves  after 
the  somewhat  tiring  journey  from  London,  and  to  prepare 
more  adequately  for  the  tasks  ahead.  By  the  time  this  note  is 
read  by  Friends  we  shall  have  completed,  if  all  goes  well,  our 
first  week  in  China  and  may  well  be  moving  on  from  Peking 
to  Shanghai.” 


We  have  just  received  the  sad  news  that  Wor'ldover  Press 
will  be  suspended  for  the  time  being.  As  reported  earlier, 
Devere  Allen,  its  valiant  and  able  editor,  died  on  August  27. 
The  Board  is  studying  ways  and  means  to  continue  his  work 
in  some  form.  Devere  Allen  was  a member  of  Westerly 
Monthly  Meeting,  R.  I. 


More  than  100,000  copies  of  Benjamin  Seaver’s  little  folder, 
Three  Definitions  of  Peace  have  been  distributed,  and  it  has 
been  reproduced  by  at  least  five  organizations  in  addition  to 
its  publisher,  the  Friends  Peace  Committee,  Philadelphia.  It 
has  been  used  by  several  other  denominations,  especially  by 
the  Methodists  in  their  “Crusade  for  World  Order.”  People 
on  four  continents  are  known  to  have  inclosed  it  with  Christ- 
mas cards.  It  is  available  from  the  Peace  Committee,  1520 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  at  $1.00  per  hundred. 
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H.  E.  Ransford,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
of  Churches,  reports  that  the  Council  has  surveyed  the  damage 
experienced  by  churches  and  church  camps  due  to  the  recent 
floods  in  the  upper  Delaware  River  valley.  From  first  reports, 
it  will  take  thousands  of  dollars  to  replace  the  tragic  loss  suf- 
fered by  churches  in  Stroudsburg,  Easton,  and  elsewhere.  The 
American  Bible  Society  has  offered  to  replace  all  damaged 
Bibles  in  churches  and  homes.  It  is  believed  that  member 
churches  of  the  Council  will  want  to  share  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion effort. 

The  Representative  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, at  its  session  on  September  16,  1955,  directed  that  notice 
of  this  opportunity  be  placed  in  the  Friends  Journal.  Con- 
tributions from  Meetings  or  individuals  should  be  designated 
for  church  flood  relief  and  forwarded  to  Pennsylvania  Council 
of  Churches,  2403  North  Front  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Brethren  Volunteer  Service  Unit,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  the  Joint  Social  Order  Committee  of  the  two 
Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  Baltimore  are  sponsoring 
a series  of  week-end  work  camps  in  Baltimore,  the  first  of 
which  is  being  held  October  21  to  23  under  the  leadership 
of  Sam  and  Edna  Legg.  The  camps  have  been  operating  since 
the  spring  of  1952.  The  work  camp  is  located  at  the  Knox 
Community  Center,  Knox  Presbyterian  Church. 


Members  of  Menallen  Meeting,  Pa.,  have  been  conducting 
classes  in  English  on  Sunday  afternoons  for  Puerto  Rican 
orchard  workers  at  the  John  Peters  farms  near  York  Springs, 
Pa.  The  project  is  being  headed  by  Mrs.  Milton  Wagner, 
Gettysburg,  R.D.,  Pa. 


Lynmar  Brock,  Philadelphia  restaurateur,  was  named  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Restaurant  Association  at  the  recent 
five-day  convention  held  at  Pocono  Manor  Inn,  Pocono  Manor, 
Pa.  He  is  a member  of  Willistown  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 


' A description  of  the  work  of  Floyd  Schmoe  in  building 
houses  in  Japan  and  Korea  opens  an  account  of  “2500  Private 
Foreign-Aid  Programs!”  by  Charles  Stevenson  in  the  Reader’s 
Digest  for  October  1955. 


“Two  members  of  our  Meeting  were  in  the  news  recently,” 
notes  the  October  issue  of  the  Newsletter  of  Baltimore  Monthly 
Meeting,  Stony  Run.  “John  E.  Motz  will  head  the  Finance 
Division  of  the  Red  Cross-Red  Feather  joint  appeal.  Mar- 
jorie F.  Scott  is  vice  president  of  the  Rodgers  Forge  Women’s 
Group  and  heads  the  Veterans  Committee  for  the  City  Fed- 
eration of  Women’s  Clubs.” 


A staff  member  of  an  A.F.S.C.  regional  office  tells  this 
story:  “A  fellow  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  put  down 
his  church  during  freshman  registration  under  ‘religious  pref- 
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erence’ — and  got  so  much  literature  that  the  next  year  he 
. .wrote  ‘Quaker,’  thinking  the  group  was  so  small  he’d  be  safe. 
But  the  University  Meeting  and  the  A.F.S.C.  got  hold  of  his 
name.  The  third  year  he  put  down  ‘Buddhist,’  certain  he’d 
get  off;  that  year  a Buddhist  evangelist  arrived  from  the  Orient 
and  started  a service  at  the  University.  His  last  year  the  weary 
student  wrote  ‘agnostic.’  He  was  flooded  with  literature  from 
the  fundamentalist  churches.” 


An  exhibit  of  art  of  Puerto  Rico  is  currently  being  shown 
at  the  Community  Art  Gallery,  735  Fairmount  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, and  will  continue  through  the  first  two  weeks  of 
November.  On  display  are  over  100  paintings,  drawings  and 
prints,  posters,  and  some  handicraft  by  23  of  the  leading  con- 
temporary artists  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Francis  McCarthy,  head  of  the  art  department  at  Friends 
Neighborhood  Guild,  Philadelphia,  assembled  the  exhibit  last 
summer  during  a visit  to  Puerto  Rico.  To  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  this  is  the  first  all  Puerto  Rican  art  show  to  be 
held  in  continental  United  States.  He  received  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  Ateneo  Puertorriqueno  and  the  Division  of 
Community  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
San  Juan. 


The  Counselor  Service  of  the  Committee  on  Family  Rela-  1 
tions,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  has  asked  John  Charles 
Wynn  to  succeed  Hugo  Bordeau  as  one  of  its  counselors,  the 
other  being  Lovett  Dewees,  M.D.  John  Charles  Wynn  is  the 
director  of  Family  Life  Education  for  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  all  the  United  States.  His  headquarters  are  in  Philadelphia. 

In  order  to  augment  his  training  in  pastoral  care  he  is  taking 
a course  offered  by  the  Marriage  Council  of  Philadelphia.  He 
has  been  studying  Quakerism,  as  he  feels  that  this  knowledge 
is  essential  to  the  kind  of  counseling  which  the  Committee 
on  Family  Relations  offers  to  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 


The  Friends  Meeting  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  is  happy  to  report 
the  sharing  of  Becky  Bowling  in  the  activities  of  the  work 
camp  set  up  by  the  A.F.S.C.  in  Potter  County,  Pa.,  this  past 
summer.  Becky,  who  is  a sophomore  at  Bucknell  University, 
has  been  attending  meeting  the  past  year  and  assists  in  First- 
day  school. 

The  Potter  County  work  camp  was  set  up  to  improve 
relations  between  farmers  and  migrant  laborers  and  to  make 
life  happier  for  the  migrants  and  their  children.  The  sharers 
in  the  project  numbered  12,  of  whom  two  came  from  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  and  were  under  the  leadership  of  William 
and  Adah  Manby  of  Seward,  Illinois. 

Recreational  activities  of  a large  variety  were  carried  on 
during  many  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  After  much  search 
a barn  was  acquired  from  a farmer,  which  the  work  campers 
made  into  a recreation  center  for  the  migrants  of  nearby 
camps.  Then  amateur  carpenters  constructed  play  equipment 
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on  the  grounds  for  the  children.  To  the  Center  came  migrants 
from  miles  around  two  evenings  a week  for  games,  square 
dances,  community  singing,  and  movies,  while  on  Saturdays 
the  work  campers  collected  the  children  from  near  and  far 
to  enjoy  games  and  handicrafts. 

Other  activities  carried  on  by  the  work  campers  were  soft 
ball  and  Little  League  baseball  at  the  camps,  the  collection 
of  books,  toys,  and  clothing  from  county  residents  for  the 
camps,  and  talent  shows  within  the  camps,  in  which  both 
work  campers  and  migrants  participated.  The  final  program 
of  the  season  at  the  Center,  a grand  finale  for  a most  fruitful 
season,  was  a show  combining  the  brilliant  talents  of  work 
campers  and  migrants.  This  was  enjoyed  by  a large  audience. 

As  they  broke  camp  in  late  August,  all  its  members  felt 
that  during  the  summer  they  had  taken  a long  step  forward 
in  improving  migrant  conditions  and  resident-migrant  rela- 

tlonS-  Cyrus  Karraker 


The  Japan  Committee  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  has  addressed  the  following  letter  to  President 
Eisenhower: 

My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

Our  committee  wishes  to  urge  upon  the  United  States 
authorities,  particularly  yourself,  continued  concern  in  re- 
gard to  the  “war  criminals”  imprisoned  in  Japan.  That 
a few  of  them  have  recently  been  released,  we  believe  to 
be  a forward  move. 

Ten  years  from  the  cessation  of  hostilities  we  are  con- 
vinced that  their  further  imprisonment  is  a hindrance 
to  sound  international  relations. 

We  hope  that  the  remaining  prisoners  in  the  category 
of  “war  criminals”  in  Japan  will  be  promptly  released. 

We  bespeak  your  continued  interest  in  this  holdover 
of  the  war. 

I am 

Respectfully  yours, 

Anna  Brinton,  Chairman 

Coming  Events 

OCTOBER 

20  to  26 — Five  Years  Meeting  of  Friends  at  the  First 
Friends  Meeting  House,  15th  and  East  Main  Streets,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

20  to  November  3 — Exhibit,  “Man,  the  Atom  and  the 
Future,”  New  York’s  first  full-fledged  peace-through-atomic- 
energy  exhibition,  at  the  International  Center,  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace,  345  East  46th  Street,  New 
York  City.  The  exhibit  has  been  brought  from  Geneva. 

21  to  23 — Week-end  Seminar  at  Pendle  Hill  with  Martin 
Foss,  associate  professor  of  philosophy,  Haverford  College,  on 
“The  Spiritual  Beliefs  of  Quakers.” 

22 — Original  ballets  by  Allen  Cooper,  “Red  Riding  Hood” 
and  “Shoe  Shine  Boy,”  at  George  School,  Pa.,  2:30  p.m.  The 
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ballets  will  be  performed  by  children  from  the  Friends  Neigh- 
borhood Guild,  Philadelphia.  The  event  is  sponsored  by 
Bucks  Quarterly  Meetings  Admission,  $1.00;  children  under 
12,  50  cents. 

22 — Quaker  Fair  at  Frankford  Meeting,  Unity  and  Wain 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  3 to  8 p.m.:  gift  table,  toy  sale,  station- 
ery, baked  goods,  potted  plants,  white-elephant  table,  good 
eating  in  the  tea  room;  magic  tricks  about  7:30  p.m. 

22 —  Harvest  Fair  at  Radnor  Meeting,  Conestoga  and  Sproul 
Roads,  Ithan,  Pa.,  3:30  to  7 p.m.:  home  baked  goods,  fruits  i 
and  flowers,  used  books  and  toys  on  sale,  as  well  as  children’s 
games  and  amusements.  Supper  will  be  served  at  5:30  p.m. 
This  is  a First-day  school  project  for  the  benefit  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  Community  Center. 

23 —  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Worship  and  Ministry 
in  the  Darby,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  1017  Main  Street,  2 p.m. 
(Regular  meeting  for  worship  with  local  Friends,  11  a.m. 
Bring  lunch;  beverages  will  be  provided.)  The  Third  Query 
will  be  considered.  All  Friends  are  invited. 

23 — Connecticut  Valley  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Woolman 
Hill,  the  new  Quaker  Center  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  just  south  of 
Greenfield,  Mass.  Meeting  of  Representatives,  10  a.m.;  meet- 
ing for  worship,  11  a.m.;  12:15  p.m.,  meeting  for  business;  j 
lunch  and  social  period;  2:30  p.m.,  George  Selleck  will  review  I 
the  first  300  years  of  Quakerism  in  New  England. 

23 — Conference  Class  at  Race  Street  First-da*y  School,  Phila- 
delphia, 11:40  a.m.:  “The  Choice  before  Us,”  topic  four, 

“Simplifying  Life.”  Leader,  Katherine  H.  Karsner. 

23 —  Junior  High  School  Concord  Quarter  Supper  Discus- 
sion at  Concordville  Meeting  House,  Pa.,  5 p.m.:  “How  Do  We 
Know  What  Is  Right  or  Wrong?”  Discussion  leader,  Robert 
L.  James. 

24 —  World  Affairs  Council’s  First  Luncheon,  at  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Hotel  Ballroom,  Philadelphia,  12  noon. 
Speaker,  Sir  Pierson  Dixon,  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary,  permanent  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions from  the  United  Kingdom.  His  talk  on  “Britain  and 
the  U.N.”  will  climax  on  U.N.  Day  the  week-long  observance 
of  the  United  Nations  Tenth  Anniversary. 

Sir  Pierson  will  also  address  guests  at  the  International 
Students  Reception  held  at  the  Mayor’s  Office,  3:30  p.m., 
co-sponsored  by  the  World  Affairs  Council  and  International 
House. 

25 —  Lecture  by  Bertram  Pickard  at  Pendle  Hill,  Walling- 
ford, Pa.,  8 p.m.:  “Group  Forms  of  International  Organiza- 
tion,” lecture  four  in  the  series  of  ten  lectures  on  “Patterns 
and  Progression  of  International  Organization.” 

29 — “Beliefs  into  Action,”  a joint  conference  on  Quaker 
testimonies  in  everyday  life,  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  sponsored  by  the  American  Freinds  Service 
Committee,  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation, 
and  five  committees  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  Race 
Relations,  Social  Order,  Social  Service,  Civil  Liberties,  and 
Peace  Committees.  Parking  will  be  available  at  Friends  Select 
School  grounds.  Program: 

9:30  a.m.,  registration. 

10  a.m.,  plenary  session:  “Roots  of  Conflict  and  Coopera- 
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tion,”  Leon  Saul,  professor  of  clinical  psychiatry,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  “Some  Urgent  Social  Issues,”  Ira  DeA. 
Reid,  professor  of  sociology,  Haverford  College. 

12:30  p.m.,  lunch  at  nearby  restaurants. 

2 p.m.,  discussion  groups  on  “What  Can  We  Do?”  (brief 
general  session,  followed  by  division  in  small  discussion  groups, 
each  of  which  will  concentrate  on  one  of  the  six  problem 
areas  of  civil  liberties,  peace,  legislative  action,  race  relations, 
social  order,  and  social  service). 

5 p.m.,  supper  at  nearby  restaurants. 

7 p.m.,  plenary  session:  “Go  Thou  and  Do,”  Donald 
Harrington,  minister.  Community  Church  of  New  York  Ctiy; 
closing  worship. 

30 — Conference  Class  at  Race  Street  First-day  School,  Phil- 
adelphia, 11:40  a.m.:  “The  Choice  before  Us,”  topic  three, 
“Daily  Living.”  Leader,  William  M.  Kantor. 

28  to  November  3 — Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation  at  Camp  Miami,  Germantown, 
Ohio. 

29 —  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Third  Street  Meeting 
House,  Media,  Pa.,  3 p.m.  At  7 p.m.,  presentation  of  some 
concerns  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting:  Jim  Kietzman  will  show  slides  of  week-end 
and  family  work  camps. 

30 —  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Christiana,  Pa.  Worship 
and  Ministry,  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.,  followed 
by  business;  lunch  served  to  all,  12:30  p.m.;  at  2 p.m.,  address 
by  George  Hardin,  “Our  Peace  Testimonies  and  Today’s 
Practical  Problems.” 

NOVEMBER 

1 — Lecture  by  Bertram  Pickard  at  Pendle  Hill,  Walling- 
ford, Pa.,  8 p.m.:  “Relations  between  Governmental  and  Non- 
Governmental  Organizations,”  lecture  five  in  the  series  of 
ten  lectures  on  “Patterns  and  Progression  of  International 
Organization.” 

3 to  6 — Sweden  Yearly  Meeting  at  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

4,  5 — A Report  from  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  and  a Workshop  on  Current  Issues,  sponsored  by 
New  York  Friends  Center  and  planned  with  the  cooperation 
of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting’s  F.C.N.L.  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Legislation.  Friday,  8 p.m.,  at  the  Meeting 
House,  144  East  20th  Street,  New  York  City:  worship;  wel- 
come, Arnold  B.  Vaught;  “What  the  F.C.N.L.  Is  and  Does,” 
Samuel  R.  Levering;  questions  and  discussion,  William 
Goffen. 

Saturday,  at  the  Meeting  House,  221  East  15th  Street, 
New  York  City:  1 p.m.,  registration  and  fellowship;  1:30 
p.m.,  worship;  2 p.m.,  welcome,  Ruth  F.  Waldo,  reports, 
Edward  F.  Snyder,  George  H.  Hallett,  Jr.;  3:30  p.m.,  round 
table  discussion  groups;  5 p.m.,,  beverage  served  (bring  box 
supper  or  have  supper  in  nearby  restaurants);  7 p.m.,  “What 
Can  We  Do  about  It?”  with  introductory  remarks  by  Nat 
Cullinan,  reports  from  discussion  groups. 

6 — Circular  Meeting  at  Chichester  Meeting  House,  Dela- 
ware County,  Pa.,  3 p.m. 


6 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Huntington  Meeting  House, 
Latimore  Township,  Adams  County,  York  Springs,  R.D.,  Pa., 
3 p.m.  Thirty-six  persons  attended  the  October  2 meeting. 

6 — Race  Street  Forum  at  the  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  7 p.m.:  Mordecai  W.  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  president 
of  Howard  University,  “Desegregation  and  Integration.” 
Moderator,  J.  Theodore  Peters. 

6 — Address  at  the  North  High  Street  Meeting  House,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  7:45  p.m.:  Wroe  Alderson,  “American  Friends 
Visit  Russia.”  All  are  welcome. 

Coming:  The  Friends  World  Committee  invites  all  inter- 
ested Friends  to  a special  meeting  on  Friday,  November  18, 
7 p.m.,  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  to  hear 
some  of  the  overseas  visitors  on  the  general  theme  “Quaker- 
ism, Present  and  Future  as  Viewed  from  My  Country.”  Those 
who  are  expected  to  take  part  include  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds, 
Dirk  and  Tia  Maynen,  Inga  Bergman,  Paul  Sekiya,  and 
Richard  Rowntree. 

BIRTHS 

BARTRAM — On  October  5,  to  John  D.  and  Elizabeth 
Robinson  Bartram  of  Elwyn,  Pa.,  a daughter  named  Margaret 
Anne  Bartram.  She  is  a granddaughter  of  Alexander  C.  and 
Dorothy  P.  Robinson  of  Orlando,  Florida,  and  of  Thomas  S. 
and  Margaret  D.  Bartram  of  Media,  Pa.;  the  third  great-grand- 
child of  Mary  C.  Dickinson  of  Media,  Pa. 

FARLEY — On  July  27,  to  Wilbur  J.  and  Lois  Lippincott 
Farley,  a son  named  Michael  Omar  Farley.  All  are  members 
of  Woodstown  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

LUDLAM — On  June  18,  to  John  Marshall  and  Virginia 
Pilcher  Ludlam,  a son  named  John  Marshall  Ludlam,  Jr. 
He  is  the  grandson  of  Patience  R.  Ludlam,  member  of  Green- 
wich Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  and  a great-grandson  of  Patience 
Marshall  Richter,  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting, 
Philadelphia. 

NEUMANN — On  October  1,  to  Louis  and  Nancy  Foster 
Neumann  of  Gridley,  Calif.,  a son  named  Paul  Thomas 
Neumann.  He  is  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Foster  and  the 
late  Louise  Foster  of  Foster,  Ohio. 

PETTIT — On  August  22,  to  Elmer  Smith  and  Vera 
Madara  Pettit,  a daughter  named  Gwen  Louise  Pettit.  All 
are  members  of  Woodstown  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  Frank 
and  Frances  Pettit  and  Alfred  and  Mildred  Madara  are  the 
grandparents. 

MARRIAGE 

MITCHEL-RICH — On  June  25,  under  the  care  of  Haver- 
ford Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  Elizabeth  Lorensen  Rich,  daugh- 
ter of  John  F.  and  Virginia  P.  Rich  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  and 
F.  Kent  Mitchel,  son  of  E.  Kent  and  Arlene  Lea  Mitchel 
of  Chester  Springs,  Pa.  They  are  living  at  235  Orleans  Ave- 
nue, Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  where  Kent  Mitchel  is  employed 
by  the  General  Foods  Corporation. 
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REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ALBANT,  N.  Y. — Meeting-  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423 
State  Street;  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  ED  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Dongfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CHICAGO,  IDDINOIS — The  57th  Street 
Meeting  of  all  Friends.  Sunday  worship 
hour,  11a.m.  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Monthly  meeting  (following 
6 p.m.  supper  there)  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA— Friends  Meeting, 
801  Forest  Avenue,  Dibrary  entrance. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILLINOIS — Downers 
Grove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave- 
nue; First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  Joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


GAINES VIIiXiE,  FDA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARRISBURG,  FA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m., 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 

Evergreen  9-5086  and  9-4345. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.  — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144 
South  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI— Penn  Valley 
Meeting  each  Sunday  at  306  West  39th 
Avenue.  Unprogrammed  worship  at  9:45 
a.m.  Visiting  Friends  always  welcome. 
For  information  call  JA  1556. 


LANCASTER,  FA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house.  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


DONG  ISDAND,  N.  Y.— Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.:  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


MERION,  FA. — Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FDA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOEIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


NEW  ORDEANS,  EOUISIANA  — Friends 
meeting  each  Sunday.  For  information 
telephone  WA  5890  or  UP  8245W. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October— April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


Serving  you  since  1865,  Provident  Mutual 
now  offers  protection  against  another 
major  economic  hazard  of  life  — disability 
resulting  from  accident  or  sickness. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


CRETH  & SULLIVAN, 

INC. 

Insurance 

ilMiaBHiJi 

324  WALNUT  STR 

EET 

If!  iSISSiSSi  1 

I Ha  llllillil  if 

PHILADELPHIA  6, 

PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE 

YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 

PASADENA,  CAD. — Orange  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8 p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA — 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule- 
vard at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam- 
bria Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

Race  and  Twelfth  Streets  held  jointly  at 
15th  and  Race  Streets. 

For  information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  RI  6- 
3263. 


PHOENIX  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FDA. — Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SCARSDADE,  NEW  YORK — United  meet- 
ing for  worship,  First-days  at  11  a.m., 
Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting,  133  Popham 
Road.  Clerk,  Frances  B.  Compter,  17 
Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  CODDEGE,  PA. — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA  — Friends  Meeting, 
129  North  Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745 
East  5th  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  retired  couple  to 
live  as  member  of  Quaker  family  in  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J.  Telephone  (Philadelphia) 
MElrose  5-1343,  or  write  Box  B70,  Friends 
Journal. 


COUPLE  OR  SMALL  FAMILY  to  rent 
five  rooms  of  comfortable  parsonage  from 
Friends  pastor,  single  woman,  in  exchange 
for  her  board.  Friendly  New  York  State 
community,  six  miles  from  town,  in  beau- 
tiful hilly  countryside.  Write  Box  F68, 
Friends  Journal. 


AVAILABLE 


PLEASANT,  3d-FLOOR  APARTMENT, 
four  rooms  and  bath;  private  entrance. 
Telephone  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa.,  3-0189 
between  4 and  7 p.m. 


SANDY  SPRING,  MD.:  Three-bedroom 

house  and  semidetached  one-bedroom 
apartment;  attractive  grounds,  beautiful 
old  trees;  will  rent  separately.  Telephone 
Washington,  D.  C.,  HObart  2-7194. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
Friends  interested  in  having  Friendly  con- 
cerns expressed  in  business  enterprise. 
Minimum,  $1,000;  maximum,  $50,000.  Box 
P69,  Friends  Journal. 


SONNETS  FOR  LOVERS  AND 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  SONNETS 
45  00  By  William  Bacon  Evans 

Available  at  WANAMAKER'S 
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THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOM  SEREMBA,  215  Felton  Avenue,  Collingdale,  Pa. 

More  than  five  years  of  references  in  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.,  and  vicinity  . . . first-class  work  at 
reasonable  rates  . . . over  25  years'  experience. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


HOUSE  AVAILABLE 

Couple  will  be  provided  with  two-bedroom 
house  between  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  in  exchange  for  heating  and 
caring  for  historic  house  museum  open  three 
afternoons  a week.  Friends  preferred.  Write, 
giving  references,  to  Box  535,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  for  an  appointment. 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Representative 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


OAK  WOOD 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

Oakwood  tries  to  inspire  inquiry  into 
and  experience  of  spiritual  reality, 
leading  to  love  of  God  and  love  of 
fellow  man. 

GRADES  9 TO  12  INCLUSIVE 
For  additional  information  write 

William  W.  Clark,  Principal 

OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  45  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


H 
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A FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Grades  9-12 

Founded  1893 


Applications  for  1956-57  are  now  welcome. 
^ Children  of  Friends  will  receive  first  consideration 

if  applications  are  submitted  before  March  1st,  1956. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 

Principal  Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
live  a creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school— Grades  7-12.  Day  school— Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


1799-WESTTOWN  SCHOOL-1955 

“A  Faculty  Committee  is  constantly  at  work  re-evaluating  the  spir- 
itual, academic,  and  social  life  to  see  that  a wholesome  balance  is  main- 
tained and  that  possibilities  for  further  growth  are  kept  alive.” 

— Quotation  from  School  Catalogue 


APPLICATIONS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1956 

For  a catalogue  or  further  information,  please  write: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  BOX  1000,  WESTTOWN,  PA. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  — College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

Member  of  

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


DR*  EMMA  G.  HOLLOWAY 
FRIENDS  HOME 
WAYNESVILLE.  OHIO 


ASK  OUR  OPIN  ION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  Neu>  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


Committee  on  Family  Relationships 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  3-8069,  in 
the  evening:. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 


PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
RIttenhouse  6-5800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 


Commercial  and  Creative  Printing 

TOWN  PRINTING 

CO.,  INC. 

4041  RIDGE  AVENUE  • PHILADELPHIA  29.  PA. 
Donald  I.  Sparks 

Victor  4-1540  WOrth  8-2505 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  ’A -acre 
lot,  $11,990  and  up.  Also  4-bedroom  houses, 
$13,605.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Call  ELmwood  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 

TREV0SE,  PA. 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 

PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Evergreen  6-6028 


• MOVING 

and 

STORAGE 

Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 

STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 
BAIdwin  9-0400 


QUAKER 

2501  Germantown  Ave. 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED  ? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi- 
dends. Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  starting  with  as  little  as  $1.00.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fred  A.  Werner,  President 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


cA  c Private  hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


THE  LEGAL  INTELLIGENCER, 
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OU  ought  not  to  make 
silence  impossible  by  mixing 
silence  and  talk  without  sense 
and  meaning  or  even  by  talk- 
ing on  silence.  Then  silence 
will  not  even  be  born , but 
what  will  evolve  will  be  a 
speech  on  silence.  You  ought 
not  to  feel  more  important 
before  God  than  a lily  or  a 
bird.  All  your  plans  should 
shrink  down  to  a negligible 
mark  in  silence.  When  every- 
thing around  yourself  and 
within  yourself  has  become  a 
solemn  silence,  then,  and  only 
then  will  you  hear  the  truth 
of  God’s  commands. 

— Soeren  Kierkegaard 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


On  Jericho  Road 


by  Soeren  Kierkegaard 


Kierkegaard,  Orthodox  and  Radical 

. ...  by  William  Hubben 


Changing  Asia  . ...  by  Cecil  E.  Hinshaw 

John  Woolman’s  Testamentary 
Experiences,  Letter  from  the  Past 


Poetry — Editorial  Comments 


FIFTEEN  CENTS  A COPY 
$4.00  A YEAR 
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John  Woolman’s  .Testamentary  Experiences 

Letter  from  the  Past — 154 

A FEW  weeks  ago  I had  a brief  visit  at  the  Surrogate’s 
Office  of  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey.  As  the 
only  available  witness  to  a will  made  less  than  a dozen 
years  ago,  I accompanied  to  Mount  Holly  one  of  the 
executors  and  a witness  to  one  of  the  codicils.  The  effi- 
cient secretary  as  she  sat  behind  her  typewriter  pulled 
out  from  a convenient  file  one  form  after  another,  filled 
them  out  with  dexterity,  asked  us  to  swear  (or  affirm),  to 
sign  them  in  the  proper  spaces,  and  we  were  on  our  way 
back  in  less  than  an  hour.  As  I have  noticed  before, 
persons  not  too  familiar  with  the  affirmation  expect  us 
to  raise  the  right  hand  just  as  if  we  were  swearing  and 
to  accept  the  concluding  “So  help  me  God.”  At  any 
rate,  there  was  no  Bible  in  the  ritual. 

For  many  of  us,  visits  to  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  are  usually 
reminiscent  of  John  Woolman.  On  this  sombre  occasion 
I might  well  have  given  him  little  thought.  The  de- 
ceased, the  recent  funeral,  the  survivors  could  quite  have 
filled  my  mind.  I passed  neither  the  meeting  house  nor 
the  Woolman  House.  The  pretty  little  office  building 
and  the  adjacent  County  Court  House  were  new  since 
Woolman’s  time.  Then  Burlington  was  the  county  seat. 
Its  court  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  after 
Woolman’s  death,  and  this  one  was  built. 

Nevertheless,  the  brief  visit  strongly  brought  the  Mt. 
Holly  tailor  into  my  thoughts  and  that  because  of  an- 
other day  less  than  12  years  before.  For  many  years  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  riding  frequently  through  Trenton 
on  a Pullman  sleeper — as  one  might  blush  to  confess, 
“traveling  Pullman  not  Woolman.”  On  one  occasion  I 
decided  to  make  a stopover  for  nearly  a whole  day.  My 
object  was  to  see  what  traces  I could  find  of  Woolman’s 
participation  in  wills.  His  Journal  mentions  three  or 
four  instances  when,  being  asked  to  write  a will,  he  either 
declined  the  task  on  account  of  his  scruple  about  slave 
owning,  or  found  the  testator  willing  to  free  the  slaves. 
His  Account  Book  includes  in  the  open  accounts  six 
entries  crediting  himself  with  small  amounts  for  writing 
or  altering  the  wills  of  the  clients  named. 

The  original  wills  and  testamentary  papers  of  New 
Jersey  are  housed  at  the  State  Capitol  in  Trenton.  Those 
from  Burlington  County  are  in  an  air-conditioned  vault 
in  large  volumes  preserved  in  silk,  bound  in  red  morocco. 
With  the  courteous  help  of  the  attendants  and  by  the  use 
of  the  index  to  the  volumes  of  calendared  wills  in  the 
Archives  of  New  Jersey,  I succeeded  in  locating  25  wills 
engrossed  in  Woolman’s  handwriting.  Some  of  these  as 
well  as  some  others  he  signed  as  witness.  When,  like 
(Continued  on  page  282) 
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Editorial  Comments 


The  Masses 

IT  has  become  customary  to  speak  of  the  masses  in 
disparaging  terms.  American  conservatives  who  are 
promoting  a so-called  neoconservatism  avoid  speaking  of 
the  masses  in  too  critical  a manner.  But  their  books  do 
not  conceal  the  anxiety  that  the  masses  are  in  danger  of 
using,  or  rather  abusing,  democracy  for  their  own  ends 
without  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  larger  community. 
Such  fears  may  have  been  inspired  by  the  unhappy  re- 
sults of  political  mass  movements  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Russia.  Karl  Marx  ascribed  to  the  masses  a messianic 
role,  and  modern  Russia  still  pretends  to  be  a nation 
ruled  by  the  masses.  On  closer  examination  we  can, 
however,  clearly  see  that  this  “dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat” is  nothing  but  the  dictatorship  of  a few  ruling 
these  masses,  a truth  that  pertained  also  to  the  former 
fascist  and  Nazi  governments.  The  first  one  to  express 
fear  of  the  American  masses  was  the  Frenchman  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville,  whose  Democracy  in  America  (1835)  is 
a brilliant  book  but  one  that  bears  all  the  earmarks  of 
aristocratic  thinking.  It  is  full  of  fear  that  “the  major- 
ity,” a tactful  term  for  the  masses,  would  eventually  spoil 
any  true  democratic  spirit.  Other  prophets  of  the  fateful 
influence  of  the  masses,  like  the  Spaniard  Ortega  Y Gas- 
set, the  Italian  Pareto,  Spengler,  the  German,  and  re- 
cently the  American  Eric  Hoffer,  reveal  again  the  same 
fear  that  the  people  are  incapable  of  guiding  their  own 
destinies. 

We  do  not  need  to  excuse  excesses  of  mass  hysteria 
such  as  have  occurred  at  all  times.  Yet  it  is  not  only 
unwise  but  also  unrealistic  to  share  this  pessimism  about 
our  people’s  ability  for  self-government  and  sound  self- 
determination.  Frequently  such  considerations  reveal  an 
element  of  snobism,  and  one  is  led  to  suspect  that  the 
term  “masses”  is  often  used  for  those  who  disagree  with  us. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  even  disagreeable'  mass  deci- 
sions may  be  nothing  but  the  accumulation  of  individual 
hopes  and  fears  that  have  been  momentarily  led  astray. 

Ultimately,  all  masses  of  people  present  us  with  a seri- 
ous educational  and  religious  challenge  that  is  perma- 
nently with  us.  Masses  of  children,  young  people,  and 
adults  always  need  and  want  guidance  and  the  helping 


hand  of  those  whose  insight,  experience,  and  influence 
they  are  morally  entitled  to  receive.  When  the  masses 
gathered  around  Jesus,  he  recognized  in  his  early  min- 
istry that  “they  were  like  sheep  without  a shepherd.”  All 
religious  work  aims  at  raising  individuals  above  the  evil 
magic  of  mass  psychology,  which  so  easily  wreaks  havoc 
in  our  minds.  George  Fox  saw  in  the  masses  of  his  time 
a great  people  to  be  “gathered,”  collected,  and  confirmed 
in  their  sense  of  longing  for  truth  and  the  higher  life. 
Instead  of  criticizing  the  unreasoning  fickleness  of  the 
masses,  we  might  do  better  to  cultivate  the  sympathy 
with  them  that  is  at  the  core  of  Christian  fellowship. 
We  should  not  permit  a sense  of  superiority  or  estrange- 
ment to  rise  in  our  hearts.  Abraham  Lincoln’s  reminder 
is  still  timely,  that  God  must  love  the  common  people 
because  he  created  so  many  of  them. 

Kierkegaard 

On  November  11  the  Protestant  world  will  celebrate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Kierkegaard’s  death.  It  is  likely 
that  Catholics  and  Jews  also  will  join  world  Protestant- 
ism in  paying  homage  to  his  religious  genius.  Many  of 
his  theological  beliefs  are  probably  alien  to  Friends. 
But  his  absolute  honesty  in  facing  the  demands  of  Chris- 
tian discipleship  and  his  eloquent  appeal  to  remember 
the  gospel  “forward”  will  always  impress  Friends  as 
much  as  other  denominations.  It  is  hoped  that  two  of 
the  articles  in  the  present  issue  will  convey  some  of 
Kierkegaard’s  incisive  thinking. 

The  Hiroshima  Maidens 

Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  The  Saturday  Review, 
about  whose  initiative  in  arranging  for  the  treatment  of 
the  25  disfigured  Japanese  girls  we  reported  in  the 
Friends  Intelligencer  of  April  23,  1955,  gives  an  interim 
report  about  the  girls  in  the  October  15  issue  of  his 
paper.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  Friends  in  and 
around  New  York  have  provided  hospitality,  transporta- 
tion, entertainment,  and  incidental  care  for  the  young 
women.  The  hosts  now  report  that  the  social  adjust- 
ment of  their  guests  has  been  remarkably  easy.  The  girls 
show  no  signs  of  homesickness,  appear  to  have  become 
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in  every  respect  part  of  their  hosts’  family  life,  and  have 
found  American  food  and  living  conditions  most  agree- 
able. In  every  case  they  have  won  the  affection  of  every- 
one they  met  in  their  communities.  They  are  learning 
our  language,  are  fond  of  their  hosts’  children,  and  are 
known  for  their  happy  disposition  and  laughter.  Most  of 
their  “parents”  praise  their  highly  developed  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty,  art,  and  the  crafts  and  also  mention  how 
easily  they  have  taken  to  sharing  in  household  duties  and 
marketing.  Their  health  is  remarkably  good. 

The  plastic  surgery  is  complicated  and  requires  not 
only  unusual  skill  on  the  part  of  the  doctor  but  also 
great  endurance  from  the  patients.  One  type  of  opera- 
tion involves  the  amelioration  of  large  facial  scars.  The 
other  requires  the  replacing  of  destroyed  surface  tissues. 
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In  at  least  a dozen  cases  spectacular  success  has  been 
achieved  by  making  it  possible  for  the  girls  to  use  their 
formerly  contracted  hands  or  fingers  normally  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years.  The  girls  realize  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  restore  their  faces  perfectly,  but  they 
are  most  appreciative  of  what  has  already  been  achieved. 
On  August  6,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  bombing, 
many  of  the  girls  had  a short-wave  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  their  families  in  Hiroshima  and  shared  their 
happy  experiences  with  them.  Already  we  know  that  the 
girls  will  be  in  a position  to  dispel  many  of  the  stereo- 
typed prejudices  existing  in  Japan  about  American 
people  and  life  in  general  here,  apart  from  conveying 
their  abounding  appreciation  of  the  medical  treatment 
and  hospitality  given  them. 


On  Jericho  Road 

By  SOEREN  KIERKEGAARD 


ONCE  upon  a time  there  was  a man  who  was  going 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  he  fell  among 
robbers,  who  stripped  him,  and  departed,  leaving  him 
half-dead.  Now,  when  you  come  to  the  verse:  “And  by 
chance  there  came  down  a certain  priest  that  way:  and 
when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side,”  when 
you  read  this,  you  should  say  to  yourself,  “I  am  this 
priest,  I am  he.”  Do  not  look  for  pretexts.  Cut  out  any 
smart  attempts  to  be  witty;  in  this  worldly  age  witti- 
cisms can  hide  a lot  of  abject  behavior,  but  it  will  not 
hide  a thing  when  you  are  reading  God’s  word.  Do  not 
say,  “I  am  not  a priest.  This  man  was  a priest,  while  I 
am  not  a priest.  What  an  excellent  piece,  this  story  in 
the  Bible!  To  let  a priest  act  that  way!  Of  course,  priests 
are  always  the  worst  ones.” 

No,  do  not  speak  this  way.  When  you  are  reading 
God’s  word,  by  all  means  be  sincere.  You  should  say  to 
yourself,  “This  priest,  I am  he.”  Oh,  how  could  I have 
been  so  devoid  of  compassion,  even  I who  call  myself  a 
Christian  with  priestly  tasks?  We  are  all  priests,  if  we 
are  filled  with  Christ’s  spirit;  at  least  this  is  the  way  we 
put  it,  when  we  stress  our  independence  from  priests. 
Oh,  that  I was  without  compassion  when  I looked  at  the 
wounded  man!  I saw  him;  it’s  written  in  the  gospel, 
“And  when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side.” 
I saw  him  and  felt  no  pity. 

“And  likewise  a Levite,  when  he  was  at  the  place, 
came  and  looked  at  him,  and  passed  by  on  the  other 

This  brief  chapter  is  part  of  Kierkegaard’s  For  Self-Examina- 
tion and  Judge  for  Yourself.  Soeren  Kierkegaard  (1813-1855),  Den- 
mark’s most  outstanding  theologian,  is  one  of  the  great  prophets  of 
Christendom  to  remind  us  of  the  need  for  renewed  lives. 


side.”  Here  you  should  say,  “I  am  he,  this  Levite.”  How 
could  I have  been  so  hard  of  heart?  That  this  thing 
should  have  happened  to  me  a second  time,  after  it  had 
happened  to  me  once  before!  Oh,  that  I have  not  be- 
come better,  inwardly  better!” 

Along  on  the  same  road  came  a man  who  knew  how 
to  handle  situations;  when  he  approached  the  scene,  he 
said  to  himself,  “What’s  that?  Somebody  is  lying  yonder 
half-dead.  It  is  not  advisable  to  stop  on  this  road.  Why, 
a police  case  will  come  from  this.  Presently  the  road 
police  might  arrive  and  arrest  me  as  the  criminal.”  Then 
you  should  say  to  yourself,  “I  am  this  practical  man,  I 
am  he.”  How  could  I have  been  so  shabbily  cautious? 
Moreover,  how  could  I have  enjoyed  the  praise  of  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  to  whom  I spoke  of  the  event? 
He  said  it  was  all  very  intelligent,  very  prudent. 

On  the  same  road,  too,  traveled  a fellow  who  was 
deep  in  thoughts,  or  had  he  really  no  thoughts  whatso- 
ever? He  saw  nothing  while  he  passed  the  wounded  man. 
There  you  should  say  to  yourself,  “I  am  this  fellow.  I 
am  truly  a blockhead,  to  walk  around  in  this  silly  man- 
ner, not  seeing  that  half-dead  man  over  there.”  Surely, 
this  is  the  way  you  would  chide  yourself,  had  you  heed- 
lessly passed  a big  treasure  lying  on  the  road. 

“But  a certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came 
where  he  was.”  You  may  now  drop  this  tiresome  “I  am 
he.”  You  may  now  for  a change  say:  “I  am  not  this 
Samaritan.  Oh,  no,  I am  not  like  this  Samaritan.” 

At  the  end  of  the  parable,  when  Christ  tells  the 
Pharisee,  “Go  and  do  thou  likewise,”  you  should  say,  “I 
am  the  one  to  whom  Christ  speaks.  Go  and  quickly, 
speedily  do  likewise.” 
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No  subterfuges!  Still  less  light-hearted  talk!  In  God’s 
sight  light-hearted  talk  never  heals  anything;  it  aggra- 
vates matters.  Thus  you  should  not  say,  “I  can  assure 
you  on  my  word  of  honor  that  in  all  my  life  I have  never 
met  such  a problem.  I never  journeyed  on  a road  on 
which  I found  a man  lying  half-dead,  a man  who  had 
fallen  among  robbers  and  had  been  stripped  and  beaten 
by  them.  Altogether  robbery  is  a very  rare  thing  where 
I live.” 

No,  you  should  not  allow  yourself  such  thoughts. 
Rather  say:  “The  words  ‘Go  and  do  thou  likewise,’  these 
words  concern  me.”  You  understand  perfectly  well  the 
meaning  of  these  words.  Though  you  never  met  a per- 
son who  had  fallen  among  robbers,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  on  your  road  and  on  my  road  there  are  all  too 
many  people  who  suffer.  We  may  prove  that  we  have 
experienced  something  similar  to  the  gospel  story  after 
all. 

Have  you  never  journeyed  on  a road  where  a man 
had  been  attacked— not  literally,  but  attacked  indeed — 
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by  gossip  and  by  false  witness,  had  been  stripped,  and  left 
lying  on  the  road  half-dead?  And  there  came  a certain 
priest  that  way  and  he  passed  on  the  other  side;  that  is, 
he  first  heard  all  the  evil  talk  about  the  man  and  then 
went  on  spreading  it.  Of  this  priest  you  should  say  to 
yourself,  and  you  should  say  it  even  if  you  were  a bishop 
or  superintendent,  “I  was  this  priest.”  And  a Levite  came 
and  passed  on  the  other  side;  that  is,  after  receiving  the 
vile  gossip,  he  pursued  his  journey,  taking  the  news  with 
him.  You  should  say  to  yourself,  “I  was  this  Levite.” 
Then  came  a common  citizen,  who  listened  to  the  miser- 
able tale  and  took  it  along,  saying,  “What  a shame  to 
speak  evil  of  this  man!  Yet  I am  doing  it  myself.”  You 
should  say  to  yourself,  “I  was  this  common  citizen.” 

“I  was  this  common  citizen!”  But,  oh,  how  much 
worse  this  turns  out  to  be  than  what  happened  in  the 
gospel!  In  Christ’s  parable  neither  priest  nor  Levite 
helped  the  robbers;  they  did  not  beat  anybody.  But  in 
our  story  they  are  accomplices  of  the  robbers. 

Translation:  Hans  Gottlieb 


Kierkegaard , Orthodox  and  Radical 


ONE  hundred  years  ago  when  Soeren  Kierkegaard 
collapsed  in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen,  Danish 
newspapers  once  more  deigned  to  notice  this  strange 
character.  For  some  time  the  public  had  boycotted  him 
through  ridicule  or  silence,  following  the  period  when 
stories  about  him  had  been  the  favorite  gossip  of  Copen- 
hagen society.  The  Corsair,  a satirical  magazine,  had 
lampooned  him  for  weeks  on  end,  not  only  satirizing 
him  with  cartoons  on  his  odd  appearance  but  also 
ridiculing  his  unacceptable  ideas  on  church,  religion, 
philosophy,  and  sundry  other  matters.  He  had  broken 
his  engagement  to  Regine  Olsen,  a sweet  girl  “as  light 
as  a bird  and  bold  as  a thought,”  as  Kierkegaard  him- 
self described  her.  Nobody  knew  at  the  time  that  this 
odd  bachelor  had  called  off  the  engagement  because  he 
had  followed  the  inward  command  to  dedicate  himself 
exclusively  to  his  religious  vocation  as  a writer  “for 
God’s  sake.”  And  few,  if  any,  realized  that  a good  many 
of  the  unpleasant  rumors  current  about  him  had  been 
scattered  by  Kierkegaard  himself  in  order  to  save 
Regine’s  position  in  the  affair.  His  various  pen  names 
seemed  known  to  everybody,  as  was  also  the  fact  that 
he  had  to  finance  most  of  his  vast  literary  output  him- 
self. A queer  eccentric  — such  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion.  Silence  was  the  best  treatment  for  such  a 
character,  and  it  proved  most  effective  in  Copenhagen, 
where  society  did  not  want  its  spiritual  slumber  dis- 
turbed. 


The  Accuser 

Soeren  Kierkegaard  saw  in  this  public  conspiracy 
a grim  justice.  His  somber  childhood,  spent  in  the 
shadow  of  a gloomy  father  and  the  sin-centered  rhetoric 
of  the  Lutheran  state  church,  had  trained  him  for  this 
kind  of  martyrdom.  He  learned  quickly  that  one  must 
never  rely  on  the  judgment  of  the  fickle  masses.  He 
held  that  public  opinion  is  superficial,  tyrannical,  and 
merciless.  The  mass  of  men,  the  average  Christians,  are 
unwilling  to  comprehend  the  essence  of  a Christian  life 
which  must  consist  in  the  practice  of  undisputed  obe- 
dience to  God.  The  average  Christian,  so  Kierkegaard 
repeats  again  and  again,  considers  it  a generally  accepted 
fact  that  Christ’s  teachings  are  true  “only  to  a certain 
extent.”  He  goes  to  church  once  a week  and  sleepily 
listens  to  a conventional  sermon.  He  thinks  of  the  story 
of  the  Galilean  carpenter  as  a matter  for  pious  com- 
memoration, with  little  bearing  on  his  own  life,  whereas 
it  ought  to  be  “remembered  forward.”  But  the  church 
itself  fosters  this  “Christian  treason.”  In  Denmark,  as 
in  most  European  countries  a hundred  years  ago,  the 
church  was  subsidized  by  the  state.  This  so-called  Chris- 
tian church  appoints  young  scholars  to  a position  of 
lifetime  security  with  a decent  pension  and  promotes 
them  to  the  rank  of  superintendents  and  bishops  when 
they  appear  fit  for  such  offices  (including  some  who 
are  not  fit  at  all).  These  men  preach  about  the  need 
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for  seeking  first  the  Kingdom  and  for  Christian  suffer- 
ing. They  remind  the  so-called  faithful  that  Christ 
predicted  persecution  as  the  only  sure  reward  for  dis- 
cipleship,  but  they  as  well  as  the  church  members  live 
comfortably  and  will  never  know  persecution.  This 
state  of  Christendom,  Kierkegaard  reiterates,  is  a cari- 
cature of  its  founder’s  intentions,  and  the  church  is 
doing  everything  in  its  power  to  suppress  true  Christian- 
ity. The  Christendom  Kierkegaard  chastized  did  not 
represent  Christ’s  message.  It  was  a religious  fraud.  In 
his  opinion  Christianity  did  not  exist.  Christianity  had 
been  abolished  in  and  by  Christendom. 

The  Solitary  Genius 

Kierkegaard  launched  these  ultimate  and  vehement 
utterances  shortly  before  his  untimely  death  at  forty-two. 
He  printed  them  in  a series  of  broadsheets  called  The 
Moment  or  The  Instant.  Their  biting  irony  aroused 
the  public  to  violent  controversies.  He  demanded  sus- 
pension of  the  “Christian  farce”  of  infant  baptism  as 
well  as  communion  and  also  wanted  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  a demand  that  appeared  a fantastic 
idea  to  the  average  churchgoer.  He,  the  Lutheran,  who 
had  refused  to  accept  a pastorate,  rejected  also  the  last 
communion  on  his  deathbed  from  the  hands  of  a “state 
official.” 

Between  his  earlier  years  and  this  last  volcanic  out- 
burst lies  a period  of  growth  and  literary  production 
that  conforms  closely  to  the  pattern  of  the  solitary 
genius.  Kierkegaard’s  Christian  ideal  is  the  solitary  in- 
dividual, aristocratic  in  his  loneliness,  and  unknown 
to  his  contemporaries.  The  true  Christian  is  an  anony- 
mous follower  of  Jesus.  Outward  recognition  implies 
self-gratification  and  pride,  whereas  the  true  sacrifice 
consists  in  self-negation  and  obedience  to  God.  Christ, 
the  God-man,  will  always  be  an  offense  to  man’s  reason- 
ing. He  is  “the  sign  of  contradiction.”  Man  either  be- 
lieves in  him  or  he  rejects  him  because  he  cannot  be 
rationally  comprehended. 
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The  “leap  intQ_  the  dark”  — or  unreserved  faith — 
abandons  human  calculations  and  trusts  the  unknown 
will  of  God.  But  such  faith  must  be  a matter  of  exist- 
ence, an  existential  faith,  a way  of  life,  as  Friends  say. 
It  must  not  be  equated  with  a confession  of  faith  or  a 
creedal  statement.  The  mystery  of  God’s  nature  will 
never  be  comprehended  by  those  He  created;  the  crea- 
ture cannot  understand  the  creator.  God  is,  as  Karl 
Barth  expresses  it,  “wholly  other,”  or  different  from 
man. 

God  speaks  to  us  in  the  indirect  language  of  images, 
of  events  in  our  soul,  and  the  parables  of  life  itself. 
Not  only  is  this  His  way  of  teaching  and  guiding  us, 
but  it  is  also  an  expression  of  His  mercy  and  grace 
toward  man.  We  would  be  blinded  by  the  sight  of  His 
splendor  if  we  ever  were  permitted  to  face  it.  The 
individual  He  appoints  to  serve  Him  in  a special  way 
- — and  Kierkegaard  considered  himself  such  an  indivi- 
dual— is  singled  out  for  suffering.  “To  be  a Christian 
properly  means  to  be  sacrificed,”  he  said,  adding  that 
Denmark  was  in  need  of  a martyr,  one  really  “dead  to 
the  world.”  “The  decisive  mark  of  Christian  suffering 
is  that  it  is  voluntary”;  it  is  a choice  made  in  freedom. 
This  choice  makes  him  a “single  individual”  who  is 
“alone,  alone  in  the  whole  world.” 

Christian  Existentialist 

Kierkegaard  has  been  made  the  father  of  Christian 
existentialism  that  claims  men  like  Tillich,  Berdyaev, 
and  Marcel  among  their  many  outstanding  modern 
leaders.  This  element  in  modern  theology  stresses  not 
only  the  need  for  faith  to  be  expressed  in  our  existence 
as  individuals  (as  against  a creedal  or  intellectual  com- 
prehension). It  also  emphasizes  that  the  individual 
exists  only  as  a growing,  or  becoming,  Christian.  Truth 
must  never  be  considered  a safe  possession;  it  is  always 
a “troubled  truth,”  hovering  precariously  close  to  des- 
pair. It  is  also  an  exclusively  “subjective  truth”  lived 
by  one  subject,  or  individual. 


E do  not  therefore  deny  our  science,  or  belittle  it.  Rather  the  opposite.  Since  it  becomes  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  God  is  revealed  to  us,  therefore  it  is  holy;  and  therefore  also  the  practice  of  science  is  a true 
vocation.  In  the  order  and  harmony  of  nature;  in  the  rhythm  of  scientific  law;  in  the  wonder  which  we  experience 
whenever  we  stay  a moment  to  reflect  on  what  we  do;  in  the  patient  humility  with  which  we  stand  before  a 
created  universe  which  utterly  transcends  us,  and  unto  which  we  must  be  subject;  in  the  significance  of  human 
personality  which  we  know  to  be  expressed  so  obviously  in  the  scientific  tradition;  in  the  respect  for  truth  and 
for  integrity  of  mind,  without  which  science  could  not  prosper;  in  that  flowering  of  the  human  intellect  which  we 
see  most  clearly  in  the  great  conceptual  schemes  of  modern  science:  in  all  this  we  see  God,  and  we  are  constrained 
to  say  that  we  see  him  actively  revealing  Himself.  What  is  more,  it  is  a God  whose  nature  is  surprisingly  akin  to 
that  of  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ. — C.  A.  Coulson,  “Science  and  Christianity’’  in  The  Friend,  London,  for  August 
26,  1955 
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The  "existing”  individual  lives  in  this  tension  be- 
tween believing  and  knowing  that  his  belief  contradicts 
reason.  He  is  a frontiersman  of  the  spirit  and  can  re- 
main loyal  only  in  the  passionate  mode  of  a continuing 
experiment  in  faith,  certainly  not  in  the  comfortable 
style  of  church  membership  and  Sunday-morning  piety 
which  Kierkegaard  was  so  merciless  in  attacking.  The 
death  of  reason,  "man’s  enemy,”  as  Unamuno  calls  it,  is 
the  beginning  of  faith  and  true  life.  Sin  is  the  supreme 
fact  in  Christian  thought,  and  it  is  only  too  clear  to 
what  the  words  of  Jesus  refer  when  he  gave  us  the 
paradox  of  losing  and  gaining  one’s  life.  The  demands 
of  Jesus  were  severe.  But  we  have  corrupted  his  image 
with  false  sweetness  and  made  it  the  “gentle  Jesus  meek 
and  mild.” 

There  is  no  Christian  observer.  There  are  only 
Christian  participants  who  try  the  via  dolorosa  and 
remain  insecure.  The  one  who  splits  himself  into  a 
seeker  after  God’s  will  and  one  who  seeks  his  own  ra- 
tional way  can  find  wholeness  only  in  Christ.  This  in- 
ward struggle  demands  a daring  descent  into  the  under- 
world of  our  subconscious  regions  so  that  we  may  rise 
to  the  light. 

Prophetic  Predictions 

These  thoughts  are  familiar  to  modern  man  from 
the  theology  of  neo-orthodoxy.  The  distant  Godhead, 
the  emphasis  on  man’s  sinfulness,  his  need  for  redemp- 
tion in  Christ,  our  skepticism  toward  the  primacy  of 
reason — all  such  thoughts  have  been  elaborated  im- 
pressively by  men  like  Barth,  Tillich,  Niebuhr,  Pauck, 
Brunner,  and  many  others.  The  modern  mind  also 
shares  much  of  the  harsh  condemnation  to  which  Kier- 
kegaard subjected  his  contemporary  fellow  Christians 
and  organized  churchdom  in  general. 

Kierkegaard’s  sense  of  catastrophe,  moreover,  is  a 
mood  all  too  familiar  to  us  now.  It  is  uncanny  to  read 
that  he  predicted  the  collapse  of  Europe  a full  century 
before  it  came  about.  Again  a hundred  years  before 
men  like  Ortega  Y Gasset,  Pareto,  and  Spengler  raised 
their  warning  voices,  Kierkegaard  anticipated  our 
modern  apprehensions  about  the  masses.  Much  of  what 
he  preached  had  in  the  meantime  been  made  a political 
gospel  by  radical  groups.  Yet  he  was  not  interested  in 
politics;  nor  did  his  thinking  ever  lean  toward  political 
radicalism.  His  opposition  to  the  church  is  grounded 
in  his  religious  mission.  How  pleased  Karl  Marx  would 
have  been  if  he  could  have  known  that  a middle-class 
theologian  had  fought  such  a bitter  struggle  against 
the  middle  class  as  well  as  the  church!  But  Marx  had 
nothing  in  common  with  Kierkegaard,  except  the  fate 
of  having  to  wait  three  generations  before  arousing  the 
violent  controversies  associated  with  his  name. 
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And  Friends ? 

Nobody  can  nowadays  safely  put  down  an  authentic 
and  universally  valid  theology  of  Quaker  faith.  It  is 
the  genius  of  Quakerism  to  allow  and  defend  a more 
than  ordinary  latitude  of  theological  convictions  among 
its  membership.  Yet  it  seems  safe  to  consider  Kierke- 
gaard’s stress  on  man’s  sinfulness,  his  aloneness  before 
God,  and  God’s  remote  "otherness”  alien  to  our  tradi- 
tion. The  fatherhood  of  God  and  our  communal  way 
of  worship  as  well  as  our  emphasis  on  Christian  fellow- 
ship in  general  move  in  a stream  of  Christian  faith  and 
practice  quite  different  from  Kierkegaard’s  ideas  as 
briefly  sketched  above.  His  message  of  freedom  to  be 
found  in  God  and  Christ  will  hold  considerable  appeal 
for  many,  if  not  all.  Friends.  But  his  decrying  of  the 
value  of  reason  as  an  element  alien  or  hostile  to  faith 
seems,  again,  unacceptable  to  many  modern  Friends 
who  consider  our  powers  of  reason  a God-given  asset  to 
be  used  in  support  of  faith. 

With  all  this,  Kierkegaard’s  reputation  as  perhaps 
the  greatest  Protestant  thinker  and  his  incisive  reminder 
to  make  inwardness  the  center  of  religious  life  will 
always  have  a unique  appeal.  He  was  no  “peace  of 
mind”  practitioner  but  a great  and  essentially  whole- 
some disturber.  His  power  of  positive  thinking  chal- 
lenged man  to  serve  God  first  instead  of  trying  to  make 
God  serve  man.  Kierkegaard  promised  wholeness  only 
to  those  who,  torn  between  God’s  demands  and  their 
own  desires,  seek  a higher  integration  in  this  dilemma. 
There  is  much  humility  to  be  gained  from  his  books. 

Those  interested  in  reading  more  about  him  may 
find  Robert  Bretall’s  Kierkegaard  Anthology  (Princeton, 
1947)  as  satisfactory  as  W.  H.  Auden’s  The  Living 
Thoughts  of  Kierkegaard  (New  York,  1952).  Douglas 
Steere’s  translation  of  Kierkegaard’s  profound  medita- 
tions Purity  of  Heart  (New  York,  1948)  will  appeal  to 
many  Friends.  Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  mention 
also  a chapter  on  Kierkegaard  in  my  book  Four  Prophets 
of  Our  Destiny  (New  York,  1952)  as  serving  a first  in- 
troduction to  his  life  and  teachings. 

William  Hubben 

Midas  Season 

By  Jenny  Krueger 
There  is  radiance  in  the  country 
Where  the  trees  give  clues  to  fable, 

There  is  gold  enough  to  sate  me 
Piled  on  hickory’s  high  gable. 
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Changing  Asia 

By  CECIL  E.  HINSHAW 


WHEN  one  sees  the  enormous  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  Asia  and  catches  the  spirit  of 
hope  that  is  present,  especially  in  a country  like  Burma, 
it  is  easy  to  become  optimistic.  A too-easy  optimism,  how- 
ever, may  be  a liability.  Therefore  I tried  to  see  all  the 
negative  aspects  as  clearly  as  I could,  endeavoring  to 
balance  them  against  my  natural  optimism. 

Difficulties 

The  difficulties  that  obstruct  desired  changes  are 
directly  related  to  the  pattern  of  village  life  that  I have 
previously  listed  as  an  asset  or  strength.  The  tightness  of 
the  village  structure  has  also  resulted  in  a kind  of  stag- 
nation through  the  centuries.  So  villagers,  even  when 
they  want  to  change,  resist  that  change  with  a strength 
unknown  to  Americans.  The  fact  that  religion,  politics, 
economics,  education,  art,  and  social  institutions  are  all 
woven  together  creates  a kind  of  social  sod  that  is  des- 
perately hard  to  plow.  The  yet  undecided  question  is 
whether  it  is  possible  to  effect  the  needed  changes  by 
democratic  means  in  time.  If  not,  some  form  of  auto- 
cratic government  will  probably  be  tried. 

The  combination  of  illiteracy,  poor  housing,  ill 
health,  malnutrition,  and  general  poverty  make  change 
exceedingly  difficult.  The  magnitude  of  the  job  is  almost 
beyond  the  imagination  of  a Westerner.  And  it  is  com- 
plicated by  its  relation  to  all  the  other  problems. 

Lack  of  capital  is  obviously  one  of  these  other  prob- 
lems. We  tend  too  easily  in  America  to  forget  that  we 
built  our  vast  industrial  machine  relatively  slowly  and 
with  large  loans  from  Europe  in  a time  when  loans  were 
on  a more  stable  basis  than  they  are  now  in  an  unsettled 
world. 

Dishonesty,  corruption,  and  graft  impede  progress 
greatly  and  add  to  the  difficulty  of  developing  capital. 
Even  when,  as  in  India  and  Burma,  there  is  complete 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  top  leadership,  there 
is  little  disposition  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  great 
mass  of  officials  of  the  government  or  even  in  one  another 
in  ordinary  business  transactions.  Generous  understand- 
ing of  why  this  condition  prevails  does  not  change  the 
problem. 

Indecision  as  to  basic  policies,  especially  economic 
policies,  is  hindering  progress. 

Cecil  E.-  Hinshaw  has  served  as  president  of  William  Penn  Col- 
lege and  as  lecturer  for  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  Pendle 
Hill,  and  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  During  his 
trip  abroad,  July  1954  to  February  1955,  he  visited  many  A.F.S.C. 
projects  and  workers. 


I fear  that  there  is  too  much  reliance  on  large-scale 
planning  and  not  enough  realization  of  the  importance 
of  little  steps  that  are  open  to  individuals  and  small 
groups.  The  lack  of  entrepreneurs  in  business  is  serious 
unless  state  socialism  is  adopted  even  more  rapidly  than 
appears  likely  to  be  the  case.  And  the  way  is  not  made 
easy  at  all  for  such  entrepreneurs,  even  when  they  could 
really  perform  important  and  needed  services. 

Unemployment  and  Overpopulation 

Massive  unemployment  is  both  the  result  and  the 
cause  of  some  of  these  problems.  And  it  tends  to  result 
in  decisions  that  are  makeshift. 

The  haunting  specter  is  always  overpopulation.  In- 
creased agricultural  production,  new  factories,  and  large 
development  schemes  have  little  meaning  unless  the  in- 
crease is  larger  than  the  population  increase.  I believe 
that  there  is  little  cause  for  optimism  when  the  progress 
is  looked  at  in  this  light. 

Class  distinctions  are  deeper  than  I had  realized  and 
are  found  even  where  caste  does  not  operate. 

Trends 

The  complexity  of  conditions  makes  observations 
and  conclusions  difficult  and  dangerous,  but  they  must 
be  made,  however  tentatively,  if  we  are  to  think  ration- 
ally about  the  future.  It  is  very  important,  though,  that 
you  should  place  these  observations  of  mine  against 
those  of  others  wTo  have  had  much  more  experience. 

The  likelihood  of  some  form  of  authoritarian  state 
socialism  is  quite  considerable  in  much  of  the  Asian  terri- 
tory I visited.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  socialism 
rather  than  capitalism  is  to  be  the  general  pattern  in 
Asia.  The  questions  are  only  those  of  time  and  extent. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  this 
socialism  can  be  accomplished  rapidly  enough  in  a demo- 
cratic framework.  Obviously  a large  degree  of  centralized 
planning  is  necessary,  and  this  means  a growing  bu- 
reaucracy. Can  countries  with  insufficient  trained  leader- 
ship and  without  the  traditions  of  democratic  countries 
and  faced  with  the  difficulties  I have  enumerated  above 
succeed  without  centralized  authoritarian  control?  It  may 
be  that  a modern  miracle  will  occur  and  that  democracy 
will  prove  itself  in  a spectacular  success  in  Asia.  But  our 
hopes  (and  I share  them  completely)  must  not  make  us 
blind  to  the  enormous  difficulties  and  the  odds  against 
which  we  work. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  many  intellectuals  and 
government  people  in  Asian  countries  believe  that  some 
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form  of  authoritarian  government  is  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  problems.  It  is  certain  that  the  example  of 
China,  if  it  succeeds  measurably  in  achieving  industrial- 
ization on  a rapid  scale,  will  be  a strong  influence  in  a 
similar  direction.  And  it  is  industrialization,  rather  than 
agricultural  production,  that  is  most  crucial. 

Another  reason  that  so  many  people  look  to  strong 
government  controls  is  the  fact  that  the  relative  loose- 
ness of  a democratic  structure  makes  graft  and  corrup- 
tion more  difficult  to  control.  An  outwardly  democratic 
government  so  easily  becomes,  as  in  Pakistan,  the  agent 
of  wealthy  and  reactionary  forces  because  in  a land  of 
extreme  poverty  only  the  wealthy  can  afford  to  campaign 
for  an  electoral  office. 

Will  Communism  Gain? 

In  spite  of  the  rather  pessimistic  picture  I have  just 
painted,  I have  doubts  that  international  communism 
will  necessarily  profit  from  the  trend  toward  authori- 
tarian government.  In  Burma,  where  an  ostensibly  demo- 
cratic government  is  in  fact  pretty  authoritarian,  the 
Communists  have  lost  ground.  And  the  Communists  in 
India  are  weak  and  divided. 

Even  if  the  unlikely  were  to  happen  and  if  the  Com- 
munists were  to  win  control  in  India,  I doubt  that  it 
would  be  particularly  loyal  to  Russia.  Neutralism  and 
nationalism  being  such  strong  trends  in  the  Asian  coun- 
tries, even  a Communist  government  of  a country  like 
India  might  not  be  able  to  swing  it  into  the  Kremlin 
camp  in  the  power  struggle. 

If  Russian  and  Chinese  leaders  understand  these  ten- 
dencies, and  there  is  growing  evidence  that  they  do,  we 
can  expect  more  flexibility  in  their  attitudes  and  less 
Marxist  rigidity.  Specifically,  this  could  mean  a changed 
attitude  toward  religious  groups.  Especially  in  relations 
with  authoritarian  or  fundamentalist  religious  groups  the 
Communists  may  find  ways  of  cooperating.  Catholicism 
in  France  and  Italy  is  by  no  means  the  barrier  to  commu- 
nism that  most  Americans  would  assume.  And  I believe 
that  Islam  may  also  be  open  to  a more  flexible  Commu- 
nist policy.  For  the  relatively  more  puritanical  and  con- 
trolled life  in  a Communist  state  has  advantages  as  well 
as  disadvantages  in  comparison  with  life  in  a secular 
democratic  state.  And  certain  religious  groups  may  be 
able  to  withstand  the  battering  rams  of  modern  material- 
ism better  in  a Communist-controlled  atmosphere.  The 
experience  of  the  Russian  Baptists  should  be  studied 
closely  at  this  point.  I doubt,  however,  that  Hinduism, 
the  Sikhs,  and  Buddhism  are  likely  to  be  in  this  category. 

The  increase  of  nationalism  is  evident  everywhere 
throughout  Asia.  This  means  that  newly  independent 
countries  will  tend  to  want  to  find  their  own  solutions 
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to  their  problems  and  that  they  will  be  less  receptive  to 
help  from  outside. 

The  implications  of  this  in  missionary  work  are  obvi- 
ous. Also  there  are  implications  for  us  in  our  aid  pro- 
grams. More  and  more  we  shall  have  to  work  on  their 
terms,  not  ours.  Their  terms  will  tend  increasingly,  I 
think,  to  be  that  of  cooperation  with  their  existing  insti- 
tutions as  contrasted  with  any  independent  enterprises. 
There  will  be  room  for  foreigners  who  come  as  indi- 
viduals to  work  with  movements  such  as  the  Bhoodan 
program,  but  less  and  less  freedom  for  organizational 
programs  that  come  from  outside. 

Books 

MEDITATIONS  FROM  KIERKEGAARD.  Translated  and 
edited  by  T.  H.  Croxall.  The  Westminster  Press,  Phila- 
delphia, 1955.  165  pages.  $3.00 

Here  is  a little  book  of  gleanings  from  the  largely  untrans- 
lated papers  of  Soeren  Kierkegaard,  the  nineteenth-century 
Danish  religious  prophet.  They  have  been  clustered  around  a 
group  of  devotional  subjects  by  the  translator  and  editor,  and 
each  subject  is  concluded  with  a prayer  taken  from  some  of 
Kierkegaard’s  writings.  The  result  is  an  interesting  and  for 
certain  temperaments  a challenging  devotional  book. 

The  most  impressive  meditations  to  this  reader  were  the 
sections  taken  from  one  of  Kierkegaard’s  unpreached  sermons 
on  Stephen,  the  comments  on  Christ’s  being  tempted  in  the 
wilderness,  on  his  glance  at  Peter  that  plunged  him  into 
repentance  for  his  repeated  denials  of  association  with  him, 
on  his  gentle  word  of  reproach  to  the  sleeping  disciples,  on 
the  penitent  thief,  and  finally  his  remarkable  meditation  on 
the  Trinity,  which  even  Quakers  would,  I believe,  find  most 
fruitful.  The  concluding  meditations  on  “Choice”  and  “Un- 
conditional Surrender”  are  of  the  essence  of  Kierkegaard’s 
penetrating  preaching,  and  the  examples  throughout  the 
book  are  most  impressive  for  the  way  in  which  Kierkegaard 
can  take  a scene  from  the  New  Testament  and  move  about  it 
until  he  has  found  an  inner  meaning  that  is  original  and  that 
touches  the  quick  of  what  the  Christian  religion  asks  of  our 
lives. 

The  book  lacks  a suitable  introductory  essay  for  those  who 

are  making  their  first  introduction  to  Kierkegaard  through  its 

pages,  and  the  selections  would  be  even  more  impressive  were 

they  longer;  yet  for  all  of  this  the  book  will  be  helpful  to 

many.  _ 

Douglas  V.  Steere 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  UNITARIANISM  IN  AMERICA. 
By  Conrad  Wright.  Starr  King  Press,  Boston.  305  pages. 
$4.00 

The  characteristically  American  form  of  religious  liberal- 
ism emerged  slowly  and  tentatively  out  of  New  England’s 
deep-rooted  Calvinist  tradition  between  1735  and  1805.  Thus 
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it  differed  in  its  manner  of  origin  from  Quakerism,  which  had 
suddenly  appeared  full-blown  out  of  a similar  background 
in  England  a century  before.  New  England  Unitarianism 
began  as  a heresy  known  as  Arminianism.  Against  the  Calvin- 
ists Arminians  asserted  (along  with  Friends)  that  men  could 
respond  to  impulses  towards  righteousness  as  well  as  towards 
sin.  Unlike  the  Quakers,  they  based  religion  primarily  on 
reason,  though  they  insisted  on  the  special  supernatural  revela- 
tion of  the  Bible  as  an  essential  supplement.  In  common 
with  some  Friends  (like  William  Penn)  they  rejected  the 
Trinity  as  unscriptural,  though  few  of  them  believed  that 
Jesus  was  a mere  man.  Theirs  was  a transitional  movement, 
a halfway  house  between  the  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  Unitarianism  of  the  nineteenth.  Friends  who 
read  Conrad  Wright’s  lucid  and  scholarly  account  with 
Quaker  development  in  mind  will  find  the  two  movements 
parallel  in  some  important  respects,  divergent  in  others.  The 
divergences  are  as  instructive  as  the  parallels. 

Frederick  B.  Tolles 


HUNTED  HERETIC:  The  Life  and  Death  of  Michael  Ser- 

vetus.  By  Roland  H.  Bainton.  The  Beacon  Press,  Boston, 

1953.  270  pages.  $3.75 

The  400th  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  Michael  Servetus 
in  theocratic  Geneva  set  the  stage  for  this  latest  work  by 
Roland  Bainton,  who  teaches  ecclesiastical  history  at  Yale. 

Michael  Servetus  was  born  into  a devout  Catholic  family 
with  roots  among  the  Spanish  conversos,  who  felt  reasonably 
secure  at  a time  when  Jews  and  Moors  true  to  their  faith  were 
being  expelled.  At  the  age  of  20  he  published  in  Germany 
On  the  Errors  of  the  Trinity,  a work  denounced  by  Luther 
and  ordered  suppressed  by  the  Spanish  inquisitors,  who  sent 
Juan  Serveto,  a priest,  to  bring  his  erring  brother  back  to 
Spain  for  trial.  Declining  this  invitation,  Servetus  was  given 
top  billing  by  the  Inquisition  on  a list  of  40  fugitives  from 
ecclesiastical  justice.  For  20  years  thereafter  he  lived  incognito 
in  France  as  Michel  de  Villeneuve,  working  prodigiously  as  a 
doctor  of  medicine  and  lecturer  on  anatomy,  second  only  to 
Vesalius.  He  wrote  On  Syrups  and  astrology  and  edited  new 
editions  of  Ptolemy’s  Geography  and  Pagnini’s  Bible.  At  Lyons 
he  wrote  his  Restitutio  (Restoration  of  Christianity)  and  in 
1553  secretly  had  a thousand  copies  printed.  Quakers  will  rec- 
ognize its  controlling  ideas:  God  is  immaterial  and  all-perva- 
sive light  and  spirit,  yet  transcending  light  and  spirit;  Christ 
is  an  extension  of  the  essence  and  power  of  the  Father;  man’s 
“soul  is  a certain  light  of  God,  a spark  of  the  spirit  of  God, 
having  an  innate  light  of  divinity.” 

How  Servetus  escaped  the  Inquisition  in  France  only  to 
suffer  at  the  stake  in  Geneva  concludes  this  closely  documented 
story.  The  essential  medievalism  of  John  Calvin  emerges  from 
his  part  in  the  affair,  but  Professor  Bainton  in  a trenchant 
concluding  sentence  reminds  Calvin’s  judges  of  today:  “We 
who  are  aghast  at  the  burning  of  one  man  for  religion  do  not 
hesitate  for  the  preservation  of  our  culture  to  reduce  whole 
cities  to  cinders.”  Walter  Ludwig 
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John  Woolman’s  Testamentary  Experiences 

(Continued  from  page  274) 

myself,  he  was  called  upon  later  to  attest  the  signature 
for  proving  the  will,  there  was  a statement  drawn  to  that 
effect.  In  other  cases  he  was  called  on  to  draw  up  an  in- 
ventory of  the  goods  of  the  deceased  and  subsequently  to 
make  official  affirmation  vouching  for  it.  These  processes 
usually  required  a journey  to  Burlington,  a substantial 
five  or  six  miles  by  horse  or  on  foot.  Exhausting  my 
span  of  time  though  not  exhausting  the  resources  of  the 
archives,  I located  in  a few  hours  evidence  of  some  70 
actions  by  Woolman  in  the  last  30  years  of  his  life, 
drawing,  witnessing,  proving  wills,  assessing  assets,  quali- 
fying as  executor,  etc.,  and  thus  added  to  a Journal  not 
oversupplied  with  dates  70  accurately  dateable  if  minor 
events.  Since  not  one  of  these  is  identical  with  the  in- 
stances noted  in  the  Journal  or  in  the  Account  Books, 
the  suspicion  is  confirmed  that  the  total  number  of  such 
occasions  was  substantially  larger. 

What  was  for  me  a rather  unfamiliar  experience  was 

for  John  Woolman  a fairly  frequent  one.  But  for  us  it 

is  more  important  to  note  that  in  connection  with  a 

somewhat  routine  feature  of  life  there  came  to  him 

through  his  sensitiveness  and  faithfulness  the  insight  first 

into  personal  duty  and  then  into  duty  for  others  that 

made  him,  as  he  has  been  lately  called,  "the  Father  of 

the  American  Conscience.”  _ 

Now  and  Then 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Unprogrammed  meetings  for  worship  are  being  held  at 
the  old  Dover,  N.  H.,  Meeting  House,  Central  Avenue  at 
Trakey  Street,  3:30  p.m.,  and  will  continue  through  Novem- 
ber. Some  of  the  meetings  will  include  guest  speakers  dis- 
cussing several  aspects  of  Quakerism.  The  Meeting  in  Dover 
was  laid  down  in  1912,  although  single  meetings  for  worship 
have  been  held  occasionally  since  then.  Temporary  corre- 
spondent is  Vail  Palmer,  Gonic,  N.  H. 


“Henry  E.  Niles,”  notes  the  October  Newsletter  of  Balti- 
more Monthly  Meeting,  Stony  Run,  “has  been  appointed  by 
Mayor  D’Alesandro,  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  City’s  Housing  Bureau,  which  has  charge  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  slum  housing.” 


Longman,  Greene  and  Company  announces  that  on  Octo- 
ber 10  a new  book  by  Edward  Wagenknecht  was  published, 
entitled  Longfellow:  A Full-Length  Portrait.  Edward  Wagen- 
knecht is  professor  of  English  at  Boston  University  and  a 
member  of  Cambridge  Meeting,  Mass. 
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Henry  J.  Cadbury  has  been  granted  a special  award  by 
the  Christian  Research  Foundation  for  his  recent  book  The 
Book  of  Acts  in  History,  which  was  published  by  Harpers  in 

July- 


Clarissa  Brown  Cooper,  a member  of  Moorestown  Meet- 
ing, N.  J.,  has  succeeded  Eunice  Grier  as  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Executive  Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs. 
The  office  is  now  located  at  1520  Race  Street,  Philadelphia. 


First-day  schools  of  Haverford  Quarter,  Pa.,  are  presenting 
two  original  ballets  and  a children’s  chorus  and  dance  group 
from  Friends  Neighborhood  Guild,  Philadelphia,  at  Roberts 
Hall,  Haverford  College,  on  Saturday  evening,  November  12, 
8 p.m. 

The  two  ballets,  “Little  Red  Riding  Hood”  and  “Shoe 
Shine  Boy,”  are  written  by  Allen  Cooper,  a young  composer 
who  has  been  a Guild  member  all  his  life.  He  is  now  a student 
of  Mrs.  Edith  Braun  of  the  faculty  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music. 

The  production  is  elaborately  costumed  and  includes  a 
large  cast  of  children  and  youth.  The  Guild  expects  to  have 
some  of  the  youth  groups  do  folk  dances  and  songs  in  their 
native  costumes.  The  performers  throughout  all  of  the  pro- 
gram reflect  the  many  racial  and  nationality  groups  which 
make  up  the  Guild  membership.  In  addition  to  the  native 
Americans,  there  are  Puerto  Ricans  and  many  nationalities 
of  Eastern  Europe,  especially  Russian.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting groups  is  the  Kalmuks  who  are  Mongolian-Russian  and 
who  came  to  American  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act.  There 
were  fewer  than  600  of  them  and,  as  they  were  Buddhists,  it 
was  essential  that  they  settle  near  a Buddhist  Temple.  Friends 
Neighborhood  Guild  took  secondary  sponsorship  for  some  350 
of  them,  and  a small  house  in  the  neighborhood  was  con- 
verted into  a temple  and  a home  for  their  priests.  Children 
of  all  of  these  groups  will  be  present  in  the  performance. 


Woolman  Hill,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

John  E.  Kaltenbach  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  was  continued  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Woolman  Hill  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  October  12,  1955.  Elizabeth 
Boardman  of  Acton,  Mass.,  was  chosen  as  secretary  and 
Philip  Woodbridge  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  as  treasurer.  Other 
members  of  the  Board  during  the  coming  year  will  be  Jean 
Fairfax  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Margaret  Morrison  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Edward  Manice  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Ruth  Burgess 
of  West  Barrington,  R.  I.,  George  Bliss  of  Plaistow,  N.  H., 
Franklin  Pineo  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  Eugene  Wilson  of  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  the  Rev.  J.  Donald  Johnston  of  Deerfield,  Mass., 
and  Horace  Stubbs  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Following  the  annual  meeting,  a reception  and  open 
house  were  held  to  welcome  Russell  Brooks  as  he  assumes 
his  duties  as  executive  director  of  Woolman  Hill.  A large 
group  of  Friends  and  others  attended,  invitations  having  been 
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sent  to  Friends  in  a wide  circle  of  Meetings,  to  persons  who 
had  attended  previous  gatherings  at  Woolman  Hill,  and  to 
people  in  the  local  community.  Russell  and  Barbara  Brooks 
will  live  with  their  family  in  near-by  Montague,  Mass.,  and 
he  will  work  from  an  office  at  Woolman  Hill.  Robert  and 
Thera  Hindmarsh  will  continue  in  their  position  as  resident 
custodians  and  will  reside  on  the  premises. 

Beginning  with  a “Creative  Maturity”  conference  on  the 
Labor  Day  week  end,  Woolman  Hill  has  had  a full  schedule 
of  conferences  during  September  and  October,  with  various 
Friends,  colleges,  and  other  church  groups  using  the  facilities. 
In  addition  to  making  this  new  conference  center  in  the 
Berkshires  available  for  meetings  called  by  other  groups,  the 
Woolman  Hill  Board  of  Directors  is  planning  to  initiate  con- 
ferences on  subjects  of  its  own  chosing  as  the  way  opens. 
Communications  may  be  addressed  to  Russell  D.  Brooks,  ex- 
ecutive director,  Woolman  Hill,  Deerfield,  Mass. 


Hymnal  for  Friends,  1955  Edition 

The  long  awaited  Hymnal  for  Friends  will  soon  be  avail- 
able, and  orders  are  now  being  accepted  at  Friends  Central 
Bureau,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Single  copies 
cost  $1.75;  15  or  more,  $1.35  each.  A single  copy  for  examina- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  each  First-day  school  for  $1.35. 
Families  may  benefit  from  the  lower  price  if  the  First-day 
school  will  obtain  copies  in  quantity  for  those  who  wish  to 
order  through  the  school. 

The  major  design  of  the  remarkably  beautiful  frontispiece 
by  Fritz  Eichenberg  has  been  chosen  by  the  A.F.S.C.  for  its 
Christmas  greeting  cards.  A number  of  creative  contributions 
from  Friends  are  contained  in  this  new  edition.  Walter  W. 
Felton  has  composed  four  musical  arrangements.  John  Jacob 
Niles  and  Virginia  G.  Hurley  are  each  listed  with  one  com- 
position. Leah  B.  Felton,  Isabel  Woods,  and  Amelia  W. 
Swayne  are  represented  with  text  contributions. 

New  features  in  the  arrangement  are  the  sectional  classifi- 
cation, the  addition  of  more  hymns  for  children  and  Young 
Friends;  additional  hymns  of  present-day  social  concern;  the 
transposition  of  many  tunes  to  a lower  key;  a section  of  spiri- 
tuals; a larger  Christmas  section,  rounds  and  canons. 

Twenty-five  of  the  original  39  hymns  of  the  1919  edition 
of  Hymns  and  Songs  have  been  included.  The  total  number 
of  hymns  is  176.  A Handbook  by  Helen  Kirk  Atkinson  and 
Edna  Stover  is  in  preparation.  Chairman  of  the  Hymnbook 
Committee  is  Amelia  W.  Swayne. 

Coming  Events 

OCTOBER 

28  to  November  3 — Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation  at  Camp  Miami,  Germantown, 
Ohio. 

29 — Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Third  Street  Meeting 
House,  Media,  Pa.,  3 p.m.  At  7 p.m.,  presentation  of  some 
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concerns  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting:  Jim  Kietzman  will  show  slides  of  week-end 
and  family  work  camps. 

29 —  “Beliefs  into  Action,”  a joint  conference  on  Quaker 
testimonies  in  everyday  life,  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  sponsored  by  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation, 
and  five  committees  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  Race 
Relations,  Social  Order,  Social  Service,  Civil  Liberties,  and 
Peace  Committees.  Parking  will  be  available  at  Friends  Select 
School  grounds. 

Program,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.;  for  details,  see  page  268 
of  our  issue  for  October  22,  1955. 

30 —  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Christiana,  Pa.  Worship 
and  Ministry,  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.,  followed 
by  business;  lunch  served  to  all,  12:30  p.m.;  at  2 p.m.,  address 
by  George  Hardin,  “Our  Peace  Testimonies  and  Today’s 
Practical  Problems." 

30 — Conference  Class  at  Race  Street  First-day  School,  Phil- 
adelphia, 11:40  a.m.:  “The  Choice  before  Us,”  topic  three, 
“Daily  Living.”  Leader,  William  M.  Kantor. 

30 — Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry 
at  Goshen  Meeting  House,  Pa.,  2 p.m. 

30 — Covered  dish  supper  at  Westbury  Friends  Center, 
Post  Avenue,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  6:15  p.m.  Host,  Matine- 
cock  Meeting,  N.  Y.  Hugh  Moore  of  the  A.F.S.C.  will  dis- 
cuss the  trip  made  by  American  Friends  to  Russia  in  the 
summer  of  1955. 

NOVEMBER 

1 — Lecture  by  Bertram  Pickard  at  Pendle  Hill,  Walling- 
ford, Pa.,  8 p.m.:  “Relations  between  Governmental  and  Non- 
Governmental  Organizations,”  lecture  five  in  the  series  of 
ten  lectures  on  “Patterns  and  Progression  of  International 
Organization.” 

3 —  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Westtown,  Pa.,  10:30 
a.m. 

3 to  6 — Sweden  Yearly  Meeting  at  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

4 —  Informal  Party  for  all  Friends  of  senior  high  school 
age  in  Haverford  Quarter,  given  by  Merion  Meeting  Young 
Friends  Fellowship,  at  the  Activities  Building,  Merion  Meet- 
ing, Pa.,  8 p.m.  to  midnight.  Games,  a discussion  on  “Quaker- 
ism as  an  Adventure,”  square  dancing,  refreshments. 

4,  5 — A Report  from  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  and  a Workshop  on  Current  Issues,  sponsored  by 
New  York  Friends  Center  and  planned  with  the  cooperation 
of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting’s  F.C.N.L.  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Legislation.  Friday,  8 p.m.,  at  the  Meeting 
House,  144  East  20th  Street,  New  York  City;  Saturday,  1 p.m., 
at  the  Meeting  House,  221  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 
For  details,  see  page  269  of  our  issue  for  October  22,  1955. 

6 — Circular  Meeting  at  Chichester  Meeting  House,  Dela- 
ware County,  Pa.,  3 p.m. 

6 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Huntington  Meeting  House, 
Latimore  Township,  Adams  County,  York  Springs,  R.D.,  Pa., 


3 p.m.  Thirty-six  persons  attended  the  October  2 meeting. 

6 — Open  House  in  the  Cafeteria  of  the  Meeting  House, 
221  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  3:30  to  6:30  p.m.  About 
4:30  p.m.,  illustrated  talk  on  Egypt  by  Abdelmonem  Shaker, 
a native  of  Egypt,  who  has  been  educated  in  this  country  and 
is  an  experienced  speaker.  All  are  invited. 

6 — Race  Street  Forum  at  the  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  7 p.m.:  Mordecai  W.  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  president 
of  Howard  University,  “Desegregation  and  Integration.” 
Moderator,  J.  Theodore  Peters. 

6 — Address  at  the  North  High  Street  Meeting  House,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  7:45  p.m.:  Wroe  Alderson,  “American  Friends 
Visit  Russia.”  All  are  welcome. 

7 to  13 — New  York  Friends  have  again  taken  a booth  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  in 
the  Women’s  International  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  the  71st 
Regiment  Armory,  Park  Avenue  at  34th  Street,  New  York 
City,  noon  to  11  p.m.  each  day.  Garments  from  the  New 
York  Work  Room  will  be  on  display.  Books  about  the  A.F.S.C. 
will  be  available  for  purchase,  and  ample  supplies  of  litera- 
ture to  pick  up.  Many  nationality,  philanthropic,  educa- 
tional, and  civic  groups  will  be  represented,  with  a special 
stage  program  for  each  afternoon  and  evening.  Tickets  (87 
cents;  13  cents  tax  at  the  door)  may  be  obtained  at  the  office 
of  either  New  York  Meeting. 

8— Lecture  by  Bertram  Pickard  at  Pendle  Hill,  Walling- 
ford, Pa.,  8 p.m.:  “The  Personal  Factor  in  International 
Organizations,”  lecture  six  in  the  series  of  ten  lectures  on 
“Patterns  and  Progression  of  International  Organization.” 

11 —  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  Journal  Associates,  at 
Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia.  Dinner,  6 p.m.; 
after  dinner,  business  session,  Room  A,  and  lecture  by  Elfrida 
Vipont  Foulds,  “The  Lord’s  Business.” 

12—  Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Byberry  Meeting 
House,  Pa.  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  10  a.m.;  meet- 
ing for  worship,  11  a.m.,  report  on  Pendle  Hill  Summer 
School  by  Carol  Coggeshall,  consideration  of  Ninth  Query; 
address,  illustrated  with  slides,  2 p.m.,  “Friends  Work  in 
India,”  P.  A.  and  Beulah  Waring,  recent  workers  at  Barpali, 
India.  Please  indicate  number  for  lunch  by  November  7 to 
William  P.  Bonner,  13065  Bustleton  Avenue,  Philadelphia  16, 
Pa.  (ORchard  3-8250) 

12 — Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
1:30  p.m. 

12 — Fox  Valley  Quarterly  Meeting’s  autumn  session  with 
Downers  Grove  Friends  at  the  Avery  Coonley  Schoolhouse, 
1400  Maple  Street,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois  (southwest  of 
Chicago  22  miles),  2 to  8 p.m.  Meeting  for  worship,  2 p.m.; 
business  meeting,  2:30  p.m.;  illustrated  story  of  his  1955  sum- 
mer visit  to  Quaker  Centers  in  Europe  and  A.F.S.C.  field  work 
there,  George  Bent,  4:30  p.m.;  supper,  5:45  p.m.;  Job  Oppor- 
tunities Program,  7 p.m.,  John  Yoshina  of  the  A.F.S.C.  staff 
and  Ray  Walker,  advisory  committee  head. 
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13 — Nine  Partners  Half-Yearly  Meeting  at  Oswego  Meet- 
ing House,  Moores  Mills,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  all  day. 

13 — William  Penn  Lecture  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  3 p.m.:  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds,  “Living  in  the 
Kingdom.” 

13 — Addresses  at  Plymouth  Meeting  House,  Pa.,  4 p.m., 
sponsored  by  the  Library  Committee  for  Book  Week:  Dr. 
Loren  Eiseley,  director  of  the  department  of  anthropology, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  “Some  Unexplored  Aspects  of 
Human  Evolution.”  Dr.  Eiseley  is  the  author  of  many  articles 
in  Harpers  and  Scientific  American. 

BIRTHS 

FOWLER — On  October  9,  in  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  to 
Herbert  K.  and  Marie  Booth  Fowler,  a daughter  named 
Darcy  Fowler.  The  mother  is  a member  of  Wilmington 
Meeting,  Del.,  a daughter  of  Isabel  J.  Booth  and  the  late 
Newlin  T.  Booth,  and  a granddaughter  of  Marie  C.  Jenkins. 

GALLAGHER — On  September  27,  to  Eugene  and  Carol 
Gallagher  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a son  named  Christopher 
Winter  Gallagher.  Both  parents  are  members  of  the  Friends 
Meeting  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

HARRISON — On  October  10,  to  M.  Dale  and  Ruth  Webb 
Harrison  of  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  a daughter  named  Katherine 
(Kathy)  Webb  Harrison.  The  mother  is  a member  of  Lon- 
don Grove,  Pa.,  Monthly  Meeting,  as  are  her  grandparents. 
Edward  A.  and  Anna  Passmore  Webb. 

LARSON — On  August  5,  to  David  and  Margaret  Mont- 
gomery Larson,  a daughter  named  Katherine  Elizabeth 
Larson.  David  Larson  is  head  of  the  music  department  at 
Kobe  College,  Nishinomiya,  Japan,  where  the  couple  have 
been  for  the  past  year. 

ROCHE — On  September  15,  to  Robert  Pearson  and 
Priscilla  Longstreth  Roche,  a son  named  Robert  Pearson 
Roche,  Jr.  He  is  a birthright  member  of  Haverford  Monthly 
Meeting  (Buck  Lane) , Pa. 

TURBERG — On  October  11,  to  Philip  and  Ramsay  Tur- 
berg,  a daughter  named  Charlotte  Wright  Turberg.  The 
mother  and  grandparents,  Herschel  and  Katharine  Turner 
Parsons,  are  members  of  Westbury  Preparative  Meeting,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


ADOPTION 

HAINES — On  July  3,  by  George  G.  and  Geraldine  Moore 
Haines,  a daughter  named  Dona  Lyn  Haines,  born  July  1, 
1955.  The  mother  and  maternal  grandparents  are  members 
of  Woodstown  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

MARRIAGES 

FERGUSON-BLISS — On  July  30,  in  the  Downingtown,  Pa., 
Meeting  House  and  under  the  care  of  Sadsbury  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa.,  Ruth  Ann  Bliss,  daughter  of  Paul  I.  and  Emma 
W.  Martin,  and  Herbert  Clayton  Ferguson,  son  of  Raymond 
Louis  and  Helen  Price  Ferguson  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
bride  is  a member  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting.  They  are 
living  in  Holmes,  Pa. 

HELMUTH-SHORTLIDGE— On  September  10,  at  Old 
Merion  Meeting  House,  Narberth,  Pa.,  Caroline  Syng  Short- 
lidge,  daughter  of  Raymond  Spencer  and  Elizabeth  Syng 
Justice  Shortlidge,  and  Milton  Baker  Helmuth,  son  of  Oscar 
Garrett  Helmuth  and  Frances  Krouse  Helmuth,  both  deceased. 
The  bride  is  a member  of  Merion  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  The 
couple  are  now  residing  at  1639  Race  Street,  Philadelphia. 
The  groom,  who  is  a veteran  of  the  Korean  War,  is  attending 
the  Museum  School  of  Art,  and  the  bride  is  employed  at 
Smith,  Kline  and  French. 

DEATHS 

KINSEY — On  October  11,  Leslie  Beth  Kinsey,  aged  five 
months  and  one  day,  the  daughter  of  David  N.  and  Shirley 
Holt  Kinsey  of  Collegeville,  R.  D.  2,  Pa.  Surviving  are  the 
parents  and  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Holt  of 
Pembroke,  Mass.,  Henry  D.  and  Gertrude  R.  Kinsey  of  Qua- 
kertown.  Pa.,  and  great-grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Resseguie  of  South  Gibson,  Pa. 

MONTGOMERY — On  October  5,  McAfee  Montgomery, 
only  son  of  Paul  and  Hoi-poh  Montgomery,  a graduate  of 
Westtown  School  and  Wilmington  College.  McAfee  Mont- 
gomery was  killed  instantly,  along  with  another  Air  Force 
man,  John  M.  Kirkland,  when  their  plane  hit  a mountain 
at  night  and  exploded  near  Sapporo,  Japan.  Surviving  is  his 
wife,  Jessmin  Seto  Montgomery,  and  an  infant  son.  He  will 
be  buried  in  the  national  cemetery  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


BUPPALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue:  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  each  First-day  in  Highland 
Park  Y.W.C.A.  at  Woodward  and  Winona. 
Visitors  telephone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school.  11  a.m., 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS  — Friends  Worship 
Group  each  Sunday,  6:30  p.m.  2336  North 
Boulevard;  telephone  JAckson  8-6413. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
EVergreen  9-5086  and  9-4345. 


LANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house,  Tulane  Terrace,  oft  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  V. — Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.:  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


MERION,  PA. — Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 
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NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA — 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule- 
vard at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam- 
bria Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

Race  and  Twelfth  Streets  held  jointly  at 
15th  and  Race  Streets. 

For  information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  RI  6- 
3263. 


PHOENIX  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue. 


PASADENA,  CAL. — Orange  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8 p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.— Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SANTA  PE,  NEW  MEXICO— Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day  at  11  a.m.  at  the 
Garcia  Street  Club,  569  Garcia  Street. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell,  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS — Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  PL  4-3887. 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


cA  c Private  hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 

Director 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING — 150  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch;  10% 
discount  for  6 — 24  insertions  within  six  months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more 
insertions  within  one  year. 

REGULAR  MEETING  NOTICES — 150  per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  repeated 
insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 70  per  word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A box  number  will  be  supplied  if  requested, 
and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded 
without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA.  Rlttenhouse  6-7669 


WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  retired  couple  to 
live  as  member  of  Quaker  family  in  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J.  Telephone  (Philadelphia) 
MElrose  5-1343,  or  write  Box  B70,  Friends 
Journal. 


AVAILABLE 


CHEERFUL,  FURNISHED  ROOM:  Second 
floor,  next  to  bath.  Young,  refined  Quaker 
family;  semi-country,  near  Philadelphia 
transportation.  Leigh  Morrell,  North 
Wales,  Pa.;  North  Wales  3616. 


OLD  STEED  ENGRAVING  — Elizabeth 
Fry  at  Newgate  Prison  — in  handsome 
walnut  frame  4' x 3'.  Make  offer.  Box 
K66,  Friends  Journal. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
Friends  interested  in  having  Friendly  con- 
cerns expressed  in  business  enterprise. 
Minimum,  $1,000;  maximum,  $50,000.  Box 
P69,  Friends  Journal. 


BOOKS  — BEST-SELLERS  — 25%  OFF! 
Any  book  on  current  bestseller  lists.  Just 
deduct  25%  from  publisher’s  price;  add 
150  per  book  postage.  GIFT  WRAPS 
100.  Send  NOW  for  prices,  lists.  BEST- 
SELLER BOOK  CLUB,  F-R2,  Morris- 
town, N.  J.  (Clip  this  ad  for  your  address 
book  NOW!) 


HOUSE  AVAILABLE 

Couple  will  be  provided  with  two-bedroom 
house  between  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  in  exchange  for  heating  and 
caring  for  historic  house  museum  open  three 
afternoons  a week.  Friends  preferred.  Write, 
giving  references,  to  Box  536,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  for  an  appointment. 


SONNETS  FOR  LOVERS  AND 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  SONNETS 

djO  OO  By  William  Bacon  Evans 

Available  at  WANAMAKER'S 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  ’/4-acre 
lot,  $11,990  and  up.  Also  4-bedroom  houses, 
$1 3,600.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Call  ELmwood  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 

TREVOSE,  PA. 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  & JOB  STRATEGY 
Want  to  find  the  work  for  which  you  have 
most  aptitude?  Want  to  get  ahead  faster? 
Why  not  explain  your  problem  to  us?  We've 
helped  others  since  1937.  Telephone,  write 
today.  Free  folder  T.  Swarthmore  6-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
546  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 
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Antiques 

Verified  by  the  British 
Museum  as  dating  from 
the  Roman  Empire — 
2nd  Century:  a hunter 
cut  intaglio  in  rust-col- 
ored Jasper  and  set  in 
15K  gold  pin  $100. 
Scissor-shaped  sugar 
tongs  by  Wm.  Moody 
of  London  (George  III) 
$35.  Spice  shaker: 
figure  of  a child  wrought 
in  silver  $42. 

Federal  Tax  Included 


13th  St.  below  Chestnut 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
PEnny packer  5-3678 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Representative 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PICTURES  from 
The  Upper  Room 


Beautiful  full-color  religious  pictures 
which  have  appeared  on  the  covers 
of  The  Upper  Room,  reproduced  in  a 
lovely  book.  Opposite  each  picture 
is  the  interpretation.  Published  just 
in  time  for  Christmas,  this  book  will 
make  a much  appreciated  gift. 
Price,  postpaid,  50  cents  each,  $5 
per  dozen.  Order  from 


The  world's  most  widely  used  devotional  guide 


1908  Grand  Avenue  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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ROSLYN,  PA. 


MEMORIAL 

STONES 

V 

GRAVE 

MARKERS 


STYLES  AND  ENGRAVINGS  IN  GOOD  TASTE 
DELIVERED  AND  SET  IN  ANY  CEMETERY 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT 


Write  or  telephone  office — MAjestic  5-0220 
or  TUrner  4-0696  for  full  information 
ARTHUR  S.  ROBERTS  - President 
ARTHUR  W.  HUTTON  - Treasurer 

Affiliated  with H|LLS|DE  CEMETERY  CO. 
CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN,  President 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 

PRINTING 

10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Evergreen  6-6028 


MOVING 

and 


STORAGE 


Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


QUAKER 

2501  Germantown  Ave. 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 
BAldwin  9-0400 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


Darlington 

Sanitarium 


WAWASET  ROAD 
(Route  842) 
WEST  CHESTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A recognized  private  psychiatric  hospital.  Complete  modern  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services.  Qualified  physicians  may  retain  supervision  of  patients. 

Moderate  rates. 

Telephone  West  Chester  3120 

H.  VAN  DER  MEER,  M.D.,  Medical  Director  MRS.  W.  J.  HANLEY,  Superintendent 


DR.  EMMA  G.  HOLLOWAY 

friends  HOME 
WAYMS&V  1 LLE..  iXH-l-Q 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


Committee  on  Family  Relationships 


A FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running  water;  some 
with  bath.  Lunch  served  daily;  also 
dinner  parties  and  group  parties 
arranged.  Telephone  MA  7-2025 


OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE 
WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


It  makes  the  time 
of  the  first  apostles 
come  alive 

The  Book  of 
Acts  in 
History 

By  HENRY  J.  CADBURY,  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament,  Emer- 
itus, at  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
and  now  teaching  at  Pendle  Hill. 
Dr.  Cadbury’s  effective  descrip- 
tions give  a new  reality  to  the 
scenes,  customs  and  various  cul- 
tures which  the  Book  of  Acts 
reflects.  "Highly  important  in  any 
balanced  understanding  of  the 
rise  and  sojourn  of  early  Chris- 
tianity in  the  ancient  world.” — 
Morton  S.  Enslin 

At  your  bookseller  $2.75 

Harper  & Brothers  * N.  Y.  1 6 


Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  3-S069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 


James  E.  Fyfe  * Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  & BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

• 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
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(Open  your  eyes  and  look 
for  some  man,  or  some  ivork 
for  the  sake  of  men,  which 
needs  a little  time,  a little 
friendship,  a little  sympathy 
. . . and  a little  toil.  Perhaps 
it  is  a lonely  person,  or  an 
embittered  person  ...  to 
whom  you  can  be  something. 
...  Or  some  good  work  that 
is  in  want  of  volunteers.  . . . 
Who  can  reckon  up  all  the 
ways  in  which  that  priceless 
fund  of  impulse,  man,  is  ca- 
pable of  exploitation!  He  is 
needed  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner. Therefore  search  and  see 
if  there  is  not  some  place 
where  you  may  invest  your 
humanity. 

- — Albert  Schweitzer 
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Message  to  Friends  Journal  from 
Emma  Cadbury 

HE  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  sends  greetings  to  alU 
its  members  and  also  to  the  regular  subscribers  and 
any  others  who  read  this  issue  of  the  Friends  Journal.' 
We  reach  out  in  our  fellowship  to  all  those  who  share 
in  spiritual  experience  and  in  the  ideals  of  a true  way 
of  life  with  those  for  which  the  Society  of  Friends  seeks 
to  stand.  We  shall  welcome  inquiries  for  further  infor- 
mation and  applications  for  membership.  These  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship,  Emma  Cad- 
bury, chairman,  20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia  2 , Pa. 

Publications  by  Friends 

Hugh  Borton,  professor  of  Japanese  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, is  the  author  of  a new  book,  Japan’s  Modern  Century,  a 
narrative  history  of  the  last  century,  published  by  the  Ronald 
Press,  New  York  ($7.00).  Hugh  Borton  is  a member  of  Moores- 
town  Meeting,  N.  J.,  and  active  in  the  Meeting  at  Neshanic 
Station,  N.  J. 

The  School  Committee  of  Haddonfield  Friends  Meeting, 
N.  J.,  published  this  past  summer  an  interesting  leaflet  entitled 
Is  It  Well  with  the  Child?  It  deals  with  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  grade-school  children,  especially  with  instruction  in  the 
Bible  and  worship.  The  pamphlet  is  available  for  25  cents 
from  the  Friends  Book  Store,  302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6, 
Pa. 

J.  Russell  Elkinton,  M.D.,  and  T.  S.  Danowski,  M.D.,  are 
the  authors  of  a book  published  recently  by  Williams  and 
Wilkins  Company,  The  Body  Fluids:  Basic  Physiology  and 
Practical  Therapeutics.  The  book  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  medical  literature. 

Julian  Green  and  the  Thorn  of  Puritanism  by  Dr.  Samuel 
E.  Stokes,  Jr.,  is  announced  for  November  publication  as  a 
King’s  Crown  Press  publication  of  the  Columbia  University 
Press.  Dr.  Stokes,  who  has  taught  Romance  languages  at  Am- 
herst for  the  past  several  years,  is  the  son  of  S.  Emlen  and 
Lydia  B.  Stokes,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.  He  is  a member  of 
Moorestown  Monthly  Meeting. 

A.  Ruth  Fry,  a member  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  has ' 
published  an  eight-page  pamphlet  entitled  A Milestone  in 
History.  It  pleads  for  the  abolition  of  war.  The  pamphlet " 
can  be  obtained  from  the  author  at  48  Clarendon  Road, 
London,  W.ll,  England.  The  price  is  2d. 

A most  interesting  four-page  flyer  entitled  Visiting  Russian 
Baptists  by  Clarence  E.  Pickett  is  obtainable  from  the  Friends 
Peace  Service,  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  20  South 
12th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.  Clarence  Pickett  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  good-will  delegation  which  visited  Russia  earlier 
this  year. 
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The  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship 


THE  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship,  established  in  1936, 
makes  it  possible  for  persons  of  various  religious 
affiliations  to  be  associated  with  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends.  The  search  for  spiritual  hospitality  speaks  well 
of  the  liberal  attitude  of  those  desiring  such  fellowship, 
as  it  may  also  be  an  expression  of  the  traditional  Friends 
testimony  for  a continuing  mutual  search  for  truth  and 
the  desire  to  grow  in  cooperation  with  like-minded  seek- 
ers everywhere.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  the  founder  of  the 
Wider  Quaker  Fellowship,  always  stressed  in  his  ministry 
to  Friends  the  universal  and 
nonsectarian  nature  of  Quaker- 
ism. It  was  to  him  a movement, 
not  a sect,  and  long  before  he 
published  his  stirring  appeal 
Are  We  Ready ? he  used  to  re- 
mind Friends  of  their  mission 
to  spread  their  faith  to  the 
ranks  of  the  countless  modern 
seekers  who  want  to  find  an 
answer  to  life’s  problems  and 
mysteries. 

Current  membership  of  the 
Fellowship  is  4,131.  Most  of 
the  members  live  in  the  United 
States,  but  approximately  350 
are  living  abroad,  representing 
55  different  countries.  The 
Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  is 
part  of  the  Friends  World 
Committee,  American  Section, 
and  Fellowship  Council.  This 
past  August  the  first  general 
conference  of  the  Wider  Quaker 
Fellowship  was  held  at  Pendle 
Hill,  Wallingford,  Pennsylvania,  a Quaker  Center  for 
Graduate  Studies.  About  fifty  persons  attended,  and  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  similar  general  conferences  would 
be  held  from  time  to  time,  as  the  desire  was  also  voiced 
that  regional  conferences  might  be  organized.  Such  re- 
gional conferences  have  been  held  in  the  past  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Spiritual  Companionship 

A movement  such  as  this  is  living  proof  that  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Spirit  is  no  sealed  empire.  Its  moving 
energies  will  not  be  locked  up  within  the  conventional 
type  of  religious  organization,  such  as  Christian  tradition 
has  produced.  And  its  effect  on  those  who  are  ready  to 
perceive  its  spirit  and  give  it  obedience  is  sensed  in  the 
power  to  give  structure  and  firmness  to  our  inner  life. 
We  perceive  a sense  of  order,  beauty,  and  purpose  in  life 
that  is  akin  to  comprehending  the  essence  of  art.  But 

religious  dedication  implies 
more  than  the  broadening  of 
our  horizons.  The  recognition 
of  religious  truth  demands 
nothing  less  than  a creative  act. 
We  transcend  our  limitations 
not  by  intellectual  perception 
or  artistic  intuition  but  only  by 
becoming  a vital  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  God.  Rufus  Jones 
once  spoke  of  the  “strange 
sense  of  awe  as  we  have  seen 
the  way  the  hand  of  God  has 
led  us  forth  and  opened  doors 
before  us.”  This  commitment 
to  be  led  by  the  demands  of  life 
as  God  showed  them  to  Rufus 
Jones  in  the  need  for  relief 
work,  for  peace  activities,  and  a 
ministry  serving  those  without 
a religious  affiliation  created  in 
him  the  plan  to  establish  the 
Wider  Quaker  Fellowship. 
Many  persons  everywhere 
wanted  to  know  more  about 
Friends.  They  wanted  a “living  communion  with  a liv- 
ing and  present  God”  by  sharing  in  this  work. 

Modern  Man's  Needs 

Many  members  have  joined  the  Fellowship  because 
they  associated  the  religious  testimony  for  peace  with 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Some  experience  in  their  mem- 


Rufus  M.  Jones 

Founder  of  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship 
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bership  a strengthening  of  their  conviction  that  a vital 
Christian  faith  ought  to  include  the  peace  testimony, 
and  their  dedication  to  this  particular  concern  frequently 
works  like  a leaven  in  the  growing  number  of  churches 
which  are  opening  up  to  considerations  akin  to  the  tradi- 
tional Quaker  testimony  for  peace.  Others  join  the 
Fellowship  because  of  the  impact  which  Friends  relief 
work  abroad  and  at  home  has  made  on  their  thinking. 
Again,  as  with  the  peace  testimony.  Friends  hold  no 
monopoly  in  relief  projects,  and  lately  a growing  number 
of  churches  have  undertaken  most  efficiently  organized 
activities  of  this  kind.  Nevertheless,  Friends  may  still 
be  able  to  stimulate  such  broader  enterprises  through 
some  of  their  pioneering  “pilot”  projects  which  are 
meant  to  open  up  new  ways  and  means  for  relief  and 
interracial  understanding. 

But  the  most  immediate  need  of  modern  man  is  to 
belong  to  a living  community  of  faith.  “The  essential 
Church  is  in  the  lives  of  men,”  as  T.  Ralph  Morton 
once  wrote.  It  is  not  enough  to  commemorate  person- 
alities and  events  of  the  past.  We  must,  moreover,  pro- 
ject them  upon  the  future.  We  must  make  it  a service  to 
life  and  an  expression  of  love  for  our  fellow  men.  Those 
who  translate  their  experience  of  God’s  love  for  man 
into  the  practice  of  love  for  their  fellow  men  belong 
already  to  that  invisible  order  of  which  Julia  Lee  Rubel’s 


article  in  this  issue  speaks,  one  that  will  create  justice, 
brotherhood,  and  sincerity  among  all  human  beings  irre- 
spective of  race,  color,  creed,  and  social  standing. 

A Great  People  to  Be  Gathered 

When  young  George  Fox  set  out  to  “gather”  like- 
minded  seekers  in  the  North  of  England,  the  “Galilee  of 
Quakerism,”  he  was  little  concerned  about  matters  of 
organization.  The  early  Friends  kept  no  membership 
rolls,  and  early  Quakerism  was  truly  a movement,  not  a 
sect.  Something  of  the  outgoing  enthusiasm  of  Pentecost 
was  alive  among  the  men  and  women  of  that  time.  The 
Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  wants  to  preserve  this  spirit. 
It  aims  at  strengthening  the  essence  of  all  religious  faiths 
beyond  creeds  and  rituals.  Many  of  its  members  will 
continue  to  live  in  isolation,  geographical  or  spiritual; 
yet  their  knowledge  that  in  this  Fellowship  kindred 
minds  are  linked  together  by  friendship,  prayer,  and  the 
mutual  nurture  of  our  inward  life  is  a service  of  strength 
to  them,  as  we  know  from  personal  contacts  and  the 
numerous  letters  that  reach  our  office. 

We  want  to  heed  God’s  call  as  His  obedient  servants. 
Only  such  dedication  will  realize  His  will  for  His  chil- 
dren. And  only  such  fellowship  can  create  the  higher 
reality  of  brotherhood  that  may  lead  us  toward  living  in 
the  Kingdom. 


The  Spiritual  Message  of  the  Society  of  Friends 

By  HOWARD  H.  BRINTON 


IN  assigning  me  this  subject  I presume  that  those  who 
planned  the  program  were  emphasizing  the  spiritual 
as  contrasted  with  the  social  message  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  I accept  this  contract  as  a valid  one,  though 
everyone  knows  that  “spiritual”  and  “social”  are  as  inti- 
mately related  as  the  two  sides  of  a door;  you  can’t  have 
one  without  the  other.  However,  as  in  the  case  of  a door, 
it  is  possible  to  concentrate  attention  on  one  side  or  the 
other;  we  can  think  of  the  “spiritual”  as  primarily  con- 
cerned with  our  relation  to  God  and  the  “social”  as 
primarily  concerned  with  our  relation  to  our  fellow  man. 
Each  is  dependent  on  the  other.  In  the  literature  of 
Quakerism  the  phrase  “joined  to  the  Lord”  seldom  ap- 
pears without  the  corresponding  phrase  “and  to  one  an- 

This  article  is  a summary  of  an  address  delivered  to  a meeting 
of  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  for  the  Philadelphia  area  held  at 
Pendle  Hill  on  August  19  to  21,  1955. 

Howard  H.  Brinton,  formerly  director  of  Pendle  Hill,  has  been 
active  in  Quaker  work  in  Europe  and  more  recently  in  Japan.  He 
is  the  author  of  numerous  books,  the  most  recent  of  which  is 
Friends  for  300  Years,  and  of  several  pamphlets,  including  a num- 
ber of  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlets. 


other.”  To  be  joined  to  the  Lord  results  in  being  joined 
to  one  another,  and  being  joined  to  one  another  results 
in  being  “joined  to  the  Lord.” 

The  word  “spiritual”  has  many  meanings,  most  of 
them  vague.  I shall  use  the  word  in  two  clearly  defined 
senses.  First,  the  word  “spiritual”  designates  our  relation 
to  the  Divine  which  is  within  us,  and  also  beyond  and 
above  us;  and,  second,  the  word  “spiritual”  describes  a 
religion  in  which  the  outward  form  is  a genuine  and 
sincere  expression  of  the  inward  state. 

The  Inward  Light 

The  first  definition  brings  us  to  the  Quaker  doctrine 
of  the  “Inward  Light”  or  “Christ  Within”  or  “That  of 
God  in  every  man.”  According  to  this  belief,  God  re- 
veals his  Life,  Truth,  and  Love  to  every  human  being 
of  every  race  and  religion,  directly,  without  the  require- 
ment of  any  intermediary  such  as  church,  priest,  or 
sacred  books.  There  is  nothing  unique  about  this  doc- 
trine. The  unique  point  is  that  the  Quakers  carried  it 
to  its  logical  conclusion  in  their  worship,  their  church 
government,  and  their  relations  with  their  fellow  men. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  England, 
because  of  printing,  the  Bible  was  becoming  widely 
known,  and  it  appeared  to  many  who  read  it  that  the 
early  Christian  Church  depended  very  little  on  ecclesias- 
tical structure,  elaborate  ritual,  and  formal  creeds,  but 
that  it  depended  greatly  on  the  Spirit  in  the  midst  of  the 
worshiping  group  and  on  prophetic  utterances  inspired 
by  the  Spirit.  The  Puritans  wished  to  “purify”  the 
Church  of  its  so-called  “popish”  accretions.  The  Angli- 
cans, being  the  most  conservative,  took  out  a few  of  these 
elements,  the  Presbyterians  a few  more,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  a few  more,  the  Baptists  a few  more,  and  finally 
the  Quakers,  being  the  most  radical  of  the  new  sects, 
took  out  everything  except  dependence  on  the  Divine 
Spirit  for  guidance  and  power.  Quakerism  was  therefore 
a new  revival  of  the  old  prophetic  religion.  The  Spirit 
was  not  for  them  a third  person  of  a Trinity  but  God 
Himself  revealing  Himself  inwardly  to  men  as  He  had 
once  revealed  Himself  outwardly  through  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth. This  was  the  Word,  Light,  Life,  Truth,  and  Love 
in  the  language  of  John  and  “the  Spirit”  and  “the  Christ 
in  you”  of  Paul. 

This  was  all-sufficient  for  salvation  because  salvation 
consisted  in  becoming  completely  obedient  to  it  or,  to 
use  the  term  of  a different  theology,  “in  union  with  it.” 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  process  of  conversion 
occurs,  as  told  in  the  most  typical  Quaker  journals  or 
autobiographies,  though  the  word  “conversion”  is  sel- 
dom used.  There  is  no  effort  to  save  one’s  soul  by  accept- 
ing some  theological  formula,  though  convincement  of 
Quaker  principles  is  generally 
the  first  step  in  the  process.  The 
journalist  describes  how,  gradu- 
ally, after  alternate  victories 
and  defeats  he  becomes  at  last 
fully  obedient  to  the  will  of 
God  as  inwardly  revealed  and 
centers  his  life  in  the  Light. 

Victory  is  never  final  and  com- 
plete, but  future  lapses  are 
more  rare. 

The  Divine  Spirit 

This  Divine  Spirit,  reveal- 
ing itself  in  the  depths  of  the 
soul,  is  thought  of  as  a source 
of  religious  and  moral  knowl- 
edge, a source  of  power  to  act 
according  to  that  knowledge, 
and  a source  of  unity  with  one’s 
fellow  man.  Religious  and 
moral  knowledge,  like  the 
knowledge  of  beauty,  is  not 
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revealed  by  a logical  process  of  thought  but  by  feeling. 
As  some  of  our  greatest  psychologists  have  pointed  out, 
feeling  is  as  much  an  organ  of  knowledge  as  thought, 
though  it  reveals  values  rather  than  facts.  Outward 
authorities  such  as  the  Bible  and  the  tradition  of  the 
church  are  secondary  sources  of  truth.  They  can  be 
understood  and  applied  only  through  the  Spirit  which 
first  produced  them.  Conscience,  as  the  particular  organ 
which  discerns  moral  truth,  must  be  obeyed,  but  it  is 
a true  guide  only  in  so  far  as  man  permits  God  to  speak 
through  it.  Obviously  conscience  is  often  influenced  by 
prejudices  and  conventionalities. 

Such  a doctrine  might  appear  highly  individualistic 
but,  as  the  Quakers  applied  it,  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case.  As  well  as  functioning  in  the  individual,  the 
Spirit  also  works  through  the  group  as  a whole,  and 
individual  insights  must  be  checked  and  tested  in  the 
light  of  the  insight  of  the  whole  group  and  the  teachings 
of  Christ.  Even  so,  there  can  be  no  claim  to  infallibility. 
Man  must  follow  such  Light  as  he  has,  however  dim, 
trusting  that,  if  he  be  faithful  to  his  one  talent,  more 
will  be  given. 

The  Spirit  is  also  a source  of  strength.  In  reading 
the  Quaker  journals,  which  are  our  best  source  of  infor- 
mation since  they  portray  the  lives  of  what  might  be 
called  “standard  Friends,”  it  is  surprising  to  find  what 
extraordinary  power  has  sometimes  been  given  to  very 
ordinary  men  and  women,  farmers,  housewives,  mer- 
chants, and  others,  who  without  any  special  education  or 
training  for  the  task  set  out  on  long  journeys  to  preach 

the  message  of  Quakerism  to 
all  ranks  from  the  very  lowest 
to  kings  and  potentates.  Once 
convinced  that  they  were  doing 
the  Lord’s  work,  nothing  could 
stop  them. 

Unity  with  All  Men 
The  Spirit  is  also  a source 
of  unity,  both  within  the  group 
and  with  all  men  everywhere. 
The  same  identical,  infinite 
Spirit  of  Truth  exists  in  all  of 
us,  and  the  nearer  we  come  to 
it  the  nearer  we  come  to  one 
another.  Friends,  accordingly, 
do  not  vote  in  making  decisions 
as  a group,  for,  since  there  is 
only  one  Truth  and  this  Truth 
is,  in  the  long  run,  accessible 
to  all,  a patient  search  for  it 
will  eventually  lead  to  unity. 
This  means  that  each  person 
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in  the  group  is  there,  not  to  defend  an  opinion,  but 
to  join  in  a common  search  and  a united  finding. 
A group  of  scientists  would  not  think  of  arriving  at  a 
scientific  truth  by  voting.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
Quakers  do  not  believe  that  the  truth  of  an  opinion  is 
dependent  on  the  number  of  those  who  hold  it.  For  this 
reason  the  Quakers  are  not  seriously  concerned  about 
the  smallness  of  their  own  numbers,  though  they  recog- 
nize a responsibility  to  convince  mankind  of  Truth. 
History  shows  that  Truth  has  generally  appeared  first  in 
the  possession  of  a small  minority. 

This  method  of  arriving  at  decisions  re- 
veals the  basis  of  the  Quakers’  peace  prin- 
ciples, for  which  they  are  most  widely 
known,  perhaps  because  these  principles 
are  at  present  the  least  generally  accepted. 

Everyone  today  believes  in  peace,  but  a 
refusal  to  take  any  part  in  war  or  the  prepa- 
ration for  war  is  an  extreme  to  which  few 
are  willing  to  go.  Yet  if  we  believe  that  the 
Divine  light  of  Truth  is  in  every  human 
being  and  that  differences  can  only  be  set- 
tled rightly  and  permanently  by  an  appeal 
to  that  Light — what  George  Fox  called 
“answering  that  of  God  in  every  man” — 
then  violence  is  the  wrong  method.  An  appeal  to  exclu- 
sively peaceable  methods  is  not  always  in  the  world’s 
eye  successful.  Therefore  he  who  uses  this  appeal  must 
be  prepared  for  loss  and  suffering.  This,  however,  is 
also  the  case  with  the  use  of  violence. 

Absence  of  Forms 

We  come  now  to  the  second  meaning  of  the  word 
“spiritual.”  A religion  is  spiritual  if  every  outward  word 
and  act  is  a genuine  and  sincere  expression  of  an  inward 


state.  Such  a religion  avoids  all  forms  which  are  routine 
and  planned  in  advance,  for  such  forms  tend  tg  become 
hollow  and  empty  of  content.  For  this  reason  the 
Quakers  abandoned  the  outward  form  of  the  sacraments 
even  though  these  manifestations  are  often  genuine  evi- 
dences of  inward  states.  The  meeting  for  worship  is  as 
nearly  without  forms  as  possible  in  order  that  whatever 
occurs  may  be  a true  and  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
life  within.  A sermon  prepared  in  advance  might  be  a 
true  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  minister  at  the 
time  he  prepared  it,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  arise  out 
of  the  life  of  the  meeting  as  a fresh  and 
living  revelation  through  the  Spirit  in  the 
meeting.  Hymns  are  not  sung  in  the  meet- 
ing because  they  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  worshiper  words  which  may  not  at  the 
time  truly  express  his  spiritual  state.  The 
Bible  is  not  usually  read  in  a meeting,  for 
this,  too,  can  become  an  empty  form.  The 
worshipers  sit  in  silence,  each  endeavoring 
to  commune  with  the  Divine  Presence  in 
the  midst  and  ready  to  express  to  the 
meeting  any  message  which  may  arise  as 
being  clearly  intended  for  the  meeting  as 
a whole. 

It  can  be  said  that  silence  itself  is  a form.  This  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  a form  which  commits  anyone  to  any 
insincere  act  or  speech.  Friends  are  not  opposed  to  ad- 
dresses or  lectures  on  religious  subjects  announced  in 
advance,  to  Bible  reading  or  to  hymn  singing;  but  such 
exercises  are  not  appointed  for  a meeting  for  worship. 
This  is  considered  to  be  a special  kind  of  spiritual 
exercise  where  every  effort  is  made  to  attain  spontaneity, 
sincerity,  and  a fresh  facing  of  reality. 

In  the  past  Friends  leaned  over  backward  in  their 


(£}  CAME  home  with  hope  but  with  a feeling  that  all  of  us  nations  and  peoples  are  trapped.  Good  will 
and  the  desire  to  express  it  in  action  are  widespread , but  no  nation  can  be  expected  to  take  the  risk 
involved  in  breaking,  by  itself,  out  of  the  armament  system  which  is  holding  us  apart  and  preventing  our 
normal  relations  with  each  other. 

We  are  all  groping  in  a dark  and  complicated  labyrinth  from  which  none  of  us  alone  can  find  the  way 
out.  Yet  we  know  that,  outside  our  black  prison,  there  is  a landscape  of  peace  and  plenty.  And,  in  the  center 
of  the  prison  which  has  us  entrapped,  we  can  hear  a huge  bomb  inexorably  ticking.  The  passages  of  the  laby- 
rinth are  blocked  with  piles  of  guns.  Only  if  we  can  break  down  some  of  the  partitions  which  separate  us, 
can  we  together  open  up  the  passages  and  together  escape.  Meanwhile  the  bomb  ticks. 

But  we  are  not  even  struggling  to  escape!  We  are  apathetic  because  we  have  lost  hope.  When  shall  we 
realize  how  thin  are  the  partitions  between  us?  Shall  we  discover,  in  time,  that  he  who  but  presses  on  one  of 
them  can  push  his  hand  right  through?  And,  on  the  other  side,  his  hand  finds  the  hand  of  someone  else — where 
he  sits  groping  in  the  dark  and  afraid  to  hope. — Dorothy  Hutchinson,  From  Where  They  Sit,  Pendle  Hill 
Pamphlet  No.  84 
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efforts  to  attain  complete  honesty  and  sincerity  in  speech, 
and  many  humorous  anecdotes  are  based  on  this  peculi- 
arity. Such  titles  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (meaning  master  and 
mistress),  your  honor,  your  majesty,  and  reverend  were 
avoided  as  not  only  being  untrue,  but  as  flattering  the 
individual  and  ignoring  the  equality  of  all  men  before 
God.  For  the  same  reasons  the  plural  pronoun  “you,” 
formerly  used  to  social  superiors  instead  of  the  singular 
“thou,”  was  for  a long  time  avoided,  as  was  taking  off 
the  hat,  bowing,  and  other  conventional  manners.  Closely 
allied  with  this  effort  to  attain  truth  and  sincerity  was 
the  testimony  against  every  form  of  superfluity  in  dress, 
speech,  and  behavior.  Simplicity  is  a form  of  genuine- 
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ness.  It  means  concentration  upon  that  which  is  genu- 
inely functional. 

I am  describing  Quakerism  in  terms  of  its  ideals,  not 
necessarily  its  attainments.  In  avoiding  one  form,  Friends 
sometimes  slipped  into  another.  Forms  and  creeds  are 
inevitable.  They  have  important  uses,  especially  in  edu- 
cation, where  forms  are  used  to  show  what  ought  to  be 
their  real  content.  Our  Christian  religion  would  be  weak 
and  vague  without  the  doctrines  which  undergird  it. 
Quakerism  did  not  aim  at  formlessness  and  undiluted 
mysticism,  but  rather  it  was  a peculiar  and  unusually 
stubborn  effort  to  create  a kind  of  religion  in  which  the 
outward  form  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  express  the 
inward  thought  and  life. 


A Discipline  for  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship? 


By  JULIA  LEE  RUBEL 


WHEN  Rufus  Jones  extended  his  invitation  to  join 
the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship,  he  used  the  de- 
scriptive phrase  “a  kind  of  Franciscan  Third  Order.” 
Doubtless  many  who  accepted  this  invitation  have  won- 
dered what  dream  of  the  future  that  phrase  quickened 
in  his  mind. 

The  Order  was,  of  course,  founded  by  that  magnifi- 
cent, winsome  and  beloved  medieval  saint,  Francis  of 
Assisi.  A book  used  by  the  members  of  the  Franciscan 
Third  Order  today,  The  Tertiaries  Companion,  gives 
this  information  about  its  beginning:  “St.  Francis  rose 
like  a flame  of  fire  and  preached  penance  to  the  people. 

. . . His  glowing  words  and,  still  more,  his 
holy  example  induced  many  to  amend  their 
lives.  On  account  of  family  ties  a great  number 
were  not  in  a position  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
world.  For  them  he  compiled  a rule  to  help 
them  attain  to  perfection.  . . . The  Rule  in- 
culcates the  spirit  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience,  . . . humility,  simplicity,  and 

love.” 

Paul  Sabatier  in  his  Life  of  St.  Francis  says  of  the 
founding  of  the  Order:  “The  bases  for  the  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  Penance  [as  it  was  originally  called]  were  very 
simple.  Francis  gave  no  new  doctrine  to  the  world;  what 
was  new  in  his  message  was  wholly  in  his  love.”  He  re- 
quired them  to  “reduce  their  wants  as  far  as  possible; 
to  do  with  joy  the  duties  of  their  calling;  to  give  a holy 
inspiration  to  the  slightest  actions;  to  keep  pure  from  all 
debasing  interest;  to  use  things  as  not  possessing  them; 
to  close  their  hearts  to  hatred,  to  open  them  wide  to  the 

Julia  Lee  Rubel,  a member  of  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship, 
lives  in  Philadelphia. 


poor,  the  sick  and  all  abandoned  ones.  ...  To  lead 
them  into  this  royal  road  of  liberty,  love  and  responsi- 
bility, Francis  and  his  disciples  make  the  painful  ascent 
of  the  mountain  heights  impelled  solely,  but  irresistibly, 
by  the  inner  voice.  The  only  foreign  aid  which  they 
accept  is  the  memory  of  Jesus.” 

Another  rule  stipulated  that  no  member  should  carry 
arms.  This  with  the  insistence  that  nobleman  and  serf 
should  be  treated  equally  within  the  community  dealt  a 
serious  blow  to  the  feudal  society  of  his  day. 

The  genius  of  Quakerism  is  not  unlike  that  of  St. 
Francis  in  many  respects.  Both  advocate  a life  of  sim- 
plicity sustained  by  meditation  and  a way  of 
gentleness  and  love  opposed  to  force  and 
violence;  but  the  area  in  which  they  are  most 
markedly  similar  is  in  the  extraordinary  ability 
of  both  to  translate  the  Inspired  Word  into 
the  affairs  of  life. 

The  Source  of  Quaker  Faith 
The  world  knows  and  understands  the 
expression  of  the  Quaker  faith  much  better 
than  it  does  its  source.  The  onlooker  sees  a Friends  Service 
Committee  team  successfully  working  to  alleviate  suffer- 
ing in  a postwar  German  village.  He  asserts  vaguely, 
“Good  thing  to  do.  Wonder  why  it  isn’t  done  oftener.” 
He  has  no  concept  of  the  great  bulwark  of  faith  and  dis- 
cipline and  love  that  form  the  background  for  these  more 
conspicuous  ventures.  He  does  not  realize  the  genera- 
tions that  have  waited  quietly  in  Meeting,  trusting  that 
the  way  of  love  and  helpfulness  will  open;  nor  does  he 
realize  the  hours  of  prayer  for  strength  to  sacrifice  a 
pleasantly  usual  life  to  go  afield  and  serve.  He  does  not 
know  of  the  years  of  tedious  drill  in  teaching  race  rela- 
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tions  and  the  “educated  heart”  to  make  a man  ready  to 
build  a world  in  which  all  men  can  live  together  on  an 
equal  basis. 

Friends  have  never  urged  the  “Wider  Quakers”  to 
join  them.  Outsiders  seem  to  have  been  drawn  nat- 
urally to  drink  from  the  springs  that  serve 
these  people  so  well. 

We  of  the  newer  members  will  learn  the 
quiet  expectancy  of  Friends  meditation 
slowly.  We  may  never  be  sure  that  we  have 
known  the  experience  of  the  Eternal  breaking  through 
with  a definite  direction.  Yet  it  is  hoped  that  many  of 
us  will  realize  that  mysterious  plus  which  comes  from 
the  group  worshiping  together  in  silence,  finding  a 
value  infinitely  richer  than  the  sum  of  each  separate 
search.  It  is  here  in  the  silence  that  the  Friend  finds  his 
egocentric  desires  gradually  dropping  away  and  the 
voice  of  a Higher  Truth  indicating  a new  way,  here 
that  the  courage  is  derived  to  take  the  new  step. 

We  will  learn  to  understand  why  time  and  again 
there  are  instances  in  which  coercion  and  a “strong  stand” 
have  failed  to  heal  a disrupted  situation,  and  the  Friends, 
with  loving  concern  and  a practical  plan,  have  stepped 
in  and  quietly  put  the  pieces  together. 

Discipline 

The  religion  of  many  men  today  is  neither  effective 
nor  costly.  This  rather  unresolved  condition  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  present  tendency  to  the  indefinable  sense 
of  anxiety  that  the  psychiatrists  tell  us  is  so  prevalent. 

In  my  very  young  days  I knew  the  term  “discipline” 
as  an  odious  word  that  described  the  consequences  of 
my  evil  doing.  Later  it  was  a surprise  to  find  that  medi- 
cal people  used  the  word  to  denote  their  field  of  en- 
deavor. “He  has  chosen  the  discipline  of  medicine,”  they 
said  proudly.  It  was  still  more  awakening  to  find  that 
the  religous  world  has  been  filled  for  centuries  with 
people  who  have  freely  chosen  a set  of  severe  disciplines 
for  the  sake  of  an  ideal.  For  them  the  word  rings  a note 
of  challenge,  sometimes  even  delight. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  man’s  essential  nature  re- 
sponds to  high  demands.  He  is  really  neither  comfort- 
able nor  happy  in  a life  without  struggle. 

How  did  Rufus  Jones  believe  that  the  Wider  Quaker 
Fellowship  would  develop?  Knowing,  as  he  did,  that  all 
of  the  original  Third  Orders  for  laymen  included  a 
clearly  defined  discipline,  he  may  possibly  have  thought 
of  something  similar  for  our  group. 

Although  this  fellowship  is,  by  its  nature,  both 
loosely  knit  and  varied,  it  might  be  valuable  to  consider 
several  ideal  practices  toward  which  the  members  could 
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in  a general  way  agree  to  strive.  Here  are  a few  sugges- 
tions for  such  a discipline: 

That  a member  try  to  plan  regular  intervals  of  quiet 
meditation  for  spiritual  renewal  and  fresh  insight. 

That  he  strive  to  demonstrate  in  his  living  that  the 
forces  of  negativity  can  be  overcome  by  the  power  of 
love. 

That  he  frequently  check  to  see  if  his  life  is  “ra- 
tioned” in  a way  that  is  consistent  with  his  philosophy. 

That  he  endeavor  to  miss  no  opportunity  for  the 
furtherance  of  brotherhood  with  his  fellow  man. 

Even  these  very  general  suggestions  may  be  too  spe- 
cific for  our  Fellowship,  but  if  we  could  capture  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  Friends  way  of  life 
and  fit  it  into  an  articulate  framework,  we  would  have 
a useful  gauge  by  which  to  test  our  day-to-day  living. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  who 
are  on  the  periphery  of  the 
great  Quaker  Movement — 
the  four  thousand  of  us  who 
have  felt  a deep  attraction  to 
it  and  have  so  bespoken  our  feelings — may  not  only  be 
nourished  by  what  we  have  found  but  may  somehow 
discover  a way  to  bring  new  nourishment  to  it  ourselves. 

The  summit  of  each  one’s  religious  life  is  a place  of 
solitariness,  but  it  adds  strength  and  confidence  and  joy 
to  know  that  others  of  a like  mind  share  many  stretches 
of  the  climb. 

In  Blissful  Silence 

By  Frank  Dowsett 

In  blissful  silence,  wrench  the  mortal  thought 
from  vague  and  changing  fancies,  idle  dreams. 

Focus  the  mind,  until  at  last  it  seems 
alone  with  God.  Pray  as  the  master  taught. 

His  simple  prayer  with  mankind’s  need  is  fraught. 
The  inner  light  will  glow  with  shining  beams, 
reflecting  glory  in  effulgent  streams, 
pouring  forth  the  radiance  that  it  sought. 

Lift  up  your  mind  above  this  form  of  clay, 
dwell  on  the  good  until  you  feel  its  glow. 

Prayer  is  the  thought  that  love  has  purified. 

Casting  out  fear,  in  perfect  faith  we  pray, 
heart,  mind,  and  soul  engrossed,  when  lo! 
all  doubt  has  fled.  The  self  is  sanctified. 


Frank  Dowsett  is  a member  of  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship. 
"In  Blissful  Silence”  is  taken  from  an  18-page  collection  of  poems 
by  Frank  Dowsett  entitled  Sonnets  of  a Seeker.  Copies  (SI .00)  may 
be  secured  from  the  author  at  9 Spring  Garden  Road,  Toronto  18, 
Ontario,  Canada. 
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The  Blind  Man 

By  HOWARD  THURMAN 


The  Blind  Man  stood  on  the  road  and  cried; 
Crying  that  he  might  receive  his  sight. 

SINCE  early  morning  the  blind  man  had  been  waiting 
by  the  roadside.  Word  had  come  to  his  village  the 
night  before  that  the  Healer  would  pass  that  way  in  the 
morning.  The  persistent  hope  for  sight  had  never  left 
him,  quite.  True,  he  had  been  blind  all  of  his  life,  and 
yet,  through  all  the  corridors  of  his  spirit,  the  simple 
rumor  of  trust  persisted  that  he  would  someday  gain  his 
sight.  At  last,  with  his  head  slightly  tilted  the  better  to 
reassure  himself  of  the  quiet  thud  of  walking  feet,  he 
knows.  All  his  life  he  had  waited  for  that  precise  moment. 

There  is  no  greater  tragedy  than  for  the  individual 
to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  one’s  great  moment  only 
to  find  that  one  is  unprepared.  Years  ago  I read  a poem 
by  Sara  Teasdale  which  pictured  a woman  climbing  a 
hill.  All  the  way  up  she  thought  how  grand  it  would  be 
when  she  reached  the  crest,  lungs  full  of  air,  a wide, 
almost  limitless  view  as  far  as  eyes  could  see — but  "the 
briars  were  always  pulling”  at  her  gown.  Then  she 
crossed  the  crest;  when,  she  did  not  know,  for  the  briars 
were  always  pulling  at  her  gown,  and  now  all  the  rest 
of  the  way  would  “be  only  going  down.  . . .” 

But  the  blind  man  was  ready.  As  Jesus  approached, 
he  began  crying,  “Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy 
on  me.”  Over  and  over  he  said  it  until  the  words  became 
one  with  the  walking  rhythm  of  the  approaching  feet 
of  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  The  rest  of  the  story  depicts 
the  healing  of  the  blind  man,  who  goes  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

The  slave  singers  did  a strange  thing  with  this  story. 
They  identified  themselves  completely  with  the  blind 
man  at  every  point  but  the  most  crucial  one.  In  the 
song,  the  blind  man  does  not  receive  his  sight.  The  song 
opens  with  the  cry;  it  goes  through  many  nuances  of 
yearning,  but  always  it  ends  with  the  same  cry  with 
which  it  began.  The  explanation  for  this  is  not  far  to 
seek;  for  the  people  who  sang  this  song  had  not  received 
their  “sight.”  'They  had  longed  for  freedom  with  all  of 
their  passionate  endeavors,  but  it  had  not  come.  This 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  a primary  discovery  of  the 
human  spirit.  Very  often,  the  pain  of  life  is  not  relieved 
— there  is  the  cry  of  great  desire,  but  the  answer  does 

Howard  Thurman,  dean  of  Marsh  Chapel,  Boston  University, 
is  a member  of  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship.  We  are  indebted  to 
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print  this  chapter  from  his  forthcoming  book  Deep  River,  to  be 
published  on  November  30,  1955.  The  price  of  the  book  will  be 
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not  come,  only  the  fading  echo  of  one’s  lonely  cry.  Jesus, 
in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  prayed  that  the  cup  might 
pass,  but  he  had  to  drink  it  to  the  last  bitter  dregs.  The 
apostle  Paul  prayed  for  the  thorn  to  be  taken  from  his 
llesh,  but  he  had  to  carry  the  thorn  to  his  grave.  These 
are  but  two  illustrations  from  the  early  history  of  the 
Church  that  etch  in  clear  outline  the  same  basic  insight. 
For  the  slave,  freedom  was  not  on  the  horizon;  there 
stretched  ahead  the  long  road,  down  which  there  marched 
in  interminable  lines  only  the  rows  of  cotton,  the  sizzling 
heat,  the  riding  overseer  with  rawhide  whip,  the  auction 
block  when  families  were  torn  asunder,  the  barking  of 
the  bloodhounds,  all  this,  but  not  freedom. 

Human  slavery  has  been  greatly  romanticized  by 
the  illusion  of  distance,  the  mint  julep,  the  long  South- 
ern twilight,  and  the  lazy  sweetness  of  blooming  mag- 
nolias. But  it  must  be  intimately  remembered  that  slav- 
ery was  a dirty,  sordid,  inhuman  business.  When  the 
slaves  were  taken  from  their  homeland,  the  primal  v 
social  unit  was  destroyed,  and  all  immediate  tribal  and 
family  ties  were  ruthlessly  annihilated.  This  meant  the 
severing  of  the  link  that  gave  to  the  individual  African 
a sense  of  persona.  There  is  no  more  hapless  victim  than 
one  who  is  cut  off  from  family,  from  language,  from 
one’s  roots.  He  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  environ- 
ment to  be  cowed, 
shaped,  and  mold- 
ed by  it  at  will. 

When  the  Negro 
Mission  of  Friend- 
ship was  in  India 
several  years  ago, 
one  of  the  things 
that  puzzled  the 
students  and 
friends  there  was 
the  fact  that  we  spoke  no  African  language  and  wore 
no  distinctive  African  dress.  Again  and  again  they  asked, 
“Why  do  you  speak  only  the  language  of  the  conqueror? 
Why  do  you  wear  only  Western  clothes?” 

Again,  the  slave  was  cut  oft  from  his  religion,  what- 
ever kind  it  was.  It  is  quite  beside  the  point  to  say  that 
he  was  given  Christianity,  an  infinitely  “better”  religion 
than  anything  he  had  known  before.  When  the  master 
gave  his  God  to  the  slave,  for  a long  time  it  meant  that 
it  was  difficult  to  disentangle  religious  experience  from 
slavery  sanction.  The  existence  of  these  songs  is  in  itsell 
a monument  to  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  on 
record  in  which  a people  forged  a weapon  of  offence 
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and  defense  out  of  a psychological  shackle.  By  some 
amazing,  but  vastly  creative  spiritual  insight,  the  slave 
undertook  the  redemption  of  a religion  that  the  master 
had  profaned  in  his  midst. 

In  instance  after  instance,  husbands  were  sold  from 
wives,  children  were  separated  from  parents;  a complete 
and  withering  attack  was  made  upon  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  and  the  family.  Added  to  all  of  this,  the  slave 
women  were  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  the  lust  and 
rapacity  and  personal  affection  of  the  master  himself 
while  the  slave  husband  or  father  was  powerless  to  inter- 
vene. Indeed  the  whole  sorry  picture  is  a revelation  of  a 
depth  of  moral  degradation  that  even  in  retrospect  makes 
forgiveness  one  of  the  greatest  fruits  of  the  spirit. 

Frustration  with  no  answer  in  the  environment! 
Under  such  circumstances,  what  does  one  do?  This  is 
the  fundamental  issue  raised  by  this  song.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  become  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  making 
everything  and  everybody  atone  for  one’s  predicament. 
All  of  one’s  frustrations  may  be  distilled  into  a core  of 
bitterness  and  disillusionment  and  expressing  itself  in 
a hardness  of  attitude  and  a total  mercilessness;  in  short, 
one  may  become  mean. 

You  have  seen  people  like  that.  They  seem  to  have  a 
demoniacal  grudge  against  life;  because  they  are  unable 
to  corner  it  and  wreak  their  churning  vengeance  against 
it,  they  penalize  everything  else  they  touch.  They  show 
no  favors,  demand  none.  They  trust  no  one  and  have 
no  interest  in  doing  so,  but  lash  out  in  an  almost  mani- 
acal fury  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Sometimes  they 
are  less  obvious,  showing  no  emotions,  but  are  deliber- 
ate and  calculating  in  their  attack  and  conquest.  For 
them  life  is  essentially  evil,  and  they  are  essentially 
vengeful.  “Cruel”  is  the  apt  word  that  may  describe 
them.  They  are  out  to  settle  a score  with  life.  They 
have  nothing  to  lose  because  they  have  lost  everything. 
This  is  one  alternative  for  those  who  face  a complete 
and  overwhelming  frustration. 

Or  such  persons  may  withdraw  into  themselves  com- 
pletely. Very  carefully  they  build  a wall  around  them- 
selves and  let  no  one  penetrate  it.  They  carry  the  tech- 
nique of  detachment  to  a highly  developed  art.  Such 
people  are  not  happy;  nor  are  they  unhappy  but  are 
completely  indifferent.  They  look  out  upon  life  through 
eyes  that  have  burned  out,  and  nothing  is  left  but  a 
dead,  cold  stare.  Life  has  been  reduced  to  routine. 


long  ago  learned  by  heart  and  for  them,  laid  aside. 

There  comes  to  mind  the  statue  over  the  grave  of  the 
wife  of  Henry  Adams  in  the  old  Rock  Creek  Cemetery 
in  Washington.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  it.  There  is  the 
seated  figure  of  a woman  whose  chin  is  resting  on  her 
right  supporting  hand.  The  whole  figure  is  draped  in  a 
large  inclusive  fold  of  greenish  bronze.  She  is  looking 
steadily  ahead,  the  eyes  are  open  but  unseeing.  The 
total  effect  is  of  something  that  is  burned  out — no  spark 
is  left,  and  yet  there  is  a certain  complete  sense  of  being 
alive.  This  is  the  mood  and  tense  of  the  person  who  em- 
braces the  second  alternative.  A great  silence  envelopes 
the  lifelike  stillness  of  absolute  motion  suddenly  stopped. 
A proud  people  irretrievably  beaten  in  battle,  who  must 
give  quarters  to  the  occupying  enemy,  sometimes  re- 
acts this  way.  It  is  what  may  be  called  “the  silence  of  a 
great  hatred.”  Sometimes  the  attitude  expresses  itself 
in  terms  of  aggressive  cynicisms  and  a pose  of  bold,  au- 
dacious, belligerent  defiance. 

The  final  alternative  is  creative,  thought  of  in  terms 
of  a second  wind.  It  involves  the  exercise  of  a great  and 
dynamic  will.  An  accurate  appraisal  of  all  circumstances 
is  clearly  seen,  understood,  challenged,  and  despite  the 
facts  revealed,  hope  continues  even  against  odds  and 
evidence.  Stephen  Benet  depicts  this  very  dramatically 
in  John  Brown’s  Body.  There  is  a scene  in  which  Lin- 
coln is  probing  the  universe  to  find  the  right  way,  the 
sure  answer  to  his  problem-urgency.  He  thinks  of  him- 
self as  an  old  hunting  dog,  whose  energies  are  spent, 
“tail  down,  belly  flattened  to  the  ground” — he  can’t  go 
one  step  further.  There  is  complete  exhaustion,  but  the 
will  remains  and  becomes  the  rallying  point  for  a new 
persistency  that  finally  unlocks  the  door  through  which 
he  moves  to  release  and  fulfillment.  He  goes  on  because 
he  must  go  on. 

This  is  the  discovery  made  by  the  slave  that  finds  its 
expression  in  the  song — a complete  and  final  refusal  to 
be  stopped.  The  spirit  broods  over  all  the  stubborn  and 
recalcitrant  aspects  of  experience  until  they  begin  slowly 
but  inevitably  to  take  the  shape  of  one’s  deep  desiring. 
There  is  a bottomless  resourcefulness  in  man  that  ulti- 
mately enables  him  to  transform  “the  spear  of  frustra- 
tion into  a shaft  of  light.”  Under  such  a circumstance 
even  one’s  deepest  distress  becomes  so  sanctified  that  a 
vast  illumination  points  the  way  to  the  land  one  seeks. 
This  is  the  God  in  man;  because  of  it,  man  stands  in 
immediate  candidacy  for  the  power  to  absorb  all  of  the 
pain  of  life  without  destroying  his  joy.  He  who  has  made 
that  discovery  knows  at  last  that  he  can  stand  anything 
that  can  happen  to  him.  “The  Blind  Man  stood  on  the 
way  and  cried” — the  answer  came  in  the  cry  itself.  What 
a panorama  of  the  ultimate  dignity  of  the  human  spirit! 
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Housing  for  the  Quaker  Spirit 

By  MARY  S.  PATTERSON 


MEMBERS  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  admonished 
to  take  no  undue  pride  in  material  possessions, 
nevertheless  have  a great  love  for  their  meeting  houses. 
So  they  were  not  surprised  to  hear  that  others  shared 
this  appreciation  when  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of 
New  York  designated  the  meeting  house  at  Fifteenth 
and  Rutherford  Place,  Manhattan,  “as  a structure  worthy 
of  preservation  for  its  architectural  importance.”  Built 
of  red  brick  as  recently  as  1860,  its  selection  has  left 

I Friends  wondering  what  kind  of  style  we  have  developed. 
A new  term,  “plain  Quaker  architecture,”  has  come  into 
vogue. 

A Plain  Service  of  a Plain  People 

But  whence  this  plainness — within  and  without? 
Hubert  Lidbetter,  architect  of  Friends  House,  London, 
is  the  author  of  an  article  called  “Quaker  Meeting 
Houses  1670-1859,”  which  appeared  in  the  Architectural 
Review  in  May  1946.  Illustrated  with  exterior  and  in- 
terior views  of  a dozen  seventeenth-century  meeting 
houses,  the  article  states:  “The  austerity  of  the  early 
Quakers’  way  of  living  was  mirrored  not  only  in  their 
dress  and  speech,  but  also  in  their  Meeting  Houses.” 
The  English  meeting  houses  shown  seem  much  less  plain 
than  their  American  counterpart.  Several  follow  the 
lines  of  a Cotswold  cottage;  one  has  a thatched  roof.  All 
might  fit  into  Stratford-on-Avon  in  Will  Shakespeare’s 
day.  Some  may  have  been  private  homes  first,  to  which 
a meeting  room  was  later  added.  Some,  including  Jor- 
dans, have  diamond-shaped  or  mullioned  windows,  also 
found  in  quality  homes  of  Massachusetts  in  that  period. 
It  is  Hubert  Lidbetter’s  guess  that  of  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  meeting  houses  built  in  Britain  in  the  first  half 
century  of  Quakerism,  a considerable  number  survive. 

There  was  certainly  no  master  plan  for  the  shape  and 
size  and  style  of  the  place  in  which  was  held  a Friends 
meeting.  Gathered  under  the  spell  of  George  Fox’s  mes- 
sage, in  the  kitchen  of  a humble  cottage  or  the  largest 
room  of  a manor  house  like  Swarthmoor  Hall,  occa- 
sionally in  a timbered  barn,  the  early  Society  asked  only 
for  sufficient  shelter  so  that  Friends  could  be  together 
for  the  meeting  for  worship.  They  needed  no  steeple  or 
cross  or  outward  symbol,  no  stained  glass  or  expensive 
materials.  Each  group  had  the  privilege  of  deciding  for 

Mary  S.  Patterson  is  a member  of  the  Advancement  Committee 
of  Friends  General  Conference  and  its  subcommittee  on  the  Meet- 
ing House  Fund.  She  is  a member  of  Swarthmore  Meeting,  Pa., 
and  the  genealogist  at  the  Friends  Historical  Library,  Swarthmore 
College. 


itself  what  would  be  appropriate.  On  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  some  of  our  simple  houses  appealed  more  than 
others  and  were  widely  copied  by  later  builders.  In  spite 
of  wide  variation  we  can  usually  spot  our  meeting  houses. 
Whether  they  be  the  red  brick  houses  of  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware,  some  with  black  brick  numerals  on  the  shorter 
end  to  mark  the  date  of  erection,  the  staunch  gray 
houses  of  Pennsylvania  stone,  or  the  weatherbeaten 
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Gunpowder,  Sparks,  Md. 

shingle  meeting  houses  of  Long  Island  and  Rhode  Island, 
they  have  many  of  the  same  telltale  marks. 

The  American  pattern  is  usually  rectangular,  with 
one,  two,  and  occasionally  four  doors  at  the  entrance. 
In  the  early  days  these  doorways  were  covered  with 
hoods,  but  in  the  last  century  many  have  been  replaced 
by  porches.  The  meeting  house  is  either  one  or  two 
stories  high;  if  the  latter,  there  is  a balcony  inside  for  the 
accommodation  of  additional  worshipers.  Some  take  on 
brave  proportions,  indicating  that  larger  groups  like 
quarterly  meetings  or  yearly  meeting  met  there,  while 
others  are  snug  and  small.  A plain  ridged  roof  is  used 
over  all,  though  other  kinds  have  been  tried.  The  win- 
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dows  are  equally  spaced,  and  small  panes,  giving  a 
colonial  appearance,  are  preferred.  Usually  there  are 
painted  shutters  on  the  outside.  Inside,  the  aisles  are 
short,  contrasted  with  the  long  aisles  of  a church.  The 
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Deer  Creek,  Darlington,  Md. 

benches  face  the  front,  where  two  or  three  benches  are 
slightly  raised  to  form  a gallery. 

There  is  nothing  more,  inside  or  out,  except  the 
sanitary  arrangements  and  the  recent  additions  to  ac- 
commodate the  children  in  First-day  school,  an  innova- 
tion of  the  last  90  years,  or  the  now  necessary  kitchen 
and  social  rooms.  As  the  Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting 
Bulletin  describes  it,  a meeting  house  is  intended  for  “a 
plain  service  of  a plain  people.” 

Early  Meeting  Houses 

The  whole  story  of  the  early  meeting  houses  will 
never  be  known  for  our  records  do  not  go  back  far 
enough.  The  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Society  has 
been  set  at  1652,  but  it  was  15  years  later,  in  1667,  that 
George  Fox  saw  the  need  of  setting  up  monthly  meetings 
for  business,  each  one  keeping  vital  statistics  of  its 
members  and  recording  both  usual  and  unusual  happen- 
ings. One  of  the  latter  was  certainly  the  building  of  the 
meeting  houses.  So  before  1667  in  England  and  1672  in 
America  we  have  little  information  about  the  Society 
and  its  earliest  buildings,  except  in  the  journals  and 
letters  of  the  early  missionaries  or  in  the  reports  of 
sufferings. 

It  is  known  that  many  meeting  houses  were  built  in 
England  in  the  decade  1652-1662,  before  “The  Quaker 
Act”  was  passed,  making  it  unlawful  for  as  many  as  five 
to  worship  together.  In  the  following  years  and  up  until 
the  Toleration  Act  of  1689,  many  of  these  meeting  houses 
were  destroyed.  William  C.  Braithwaite  cites  in  his 
Second  Period  of  Quakerism  that  meeting  houses  were 
torn  down,  the  seats  chopped  up  or  removed,  and  the 
doors  nailed  fast.  Frequently  Friends  met  to  worship  in 


the  rubble  on  the  street  outside.  At  Reading  in  Berks, 
where  most  of  the  adult  Friends  were  in  jail,  the  widow 
Whithard  gave  fine  utterance  to  the  Quaker  position: 
“This  is  the  place  where  we  met  in  the  beginning,  and 
have  been  ever  since.  We  do  not  meet  in  wilfulness  or 
stubbornness,  God  is  our  witness,  but  we  cannot  run 
into  corners  to  meet  as  some  do,  but  must  bear  [witness] 
publicly  to  this  thing — whatever  we  suffer.”  From  the 
beginning  Friends  have  vigorously  believed  it  was  their 
t ight  to  worship  in  the  house  of  their  choice. 

The  Quaker  antiquarian  would  like  to  know  where 
our  first  American  meeting  house  was  built  and  which 
are  our  oldest.  The  late  William  I.  Hull,  librarian  of  the 
Friends  Historical  Library  at  Swarthmore  College, 
thought  he  found  evidence  that  the  first  might  have  been 
at  Aponeganset,  Rhode  Island.  Possibly  so,  for  the  first 
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Yearly  Meeting  in  America  began  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1661,  if  not  earlier,  and  met  each  June  thereafter.  When 
we  read  the  journals  of  the  early  missionaries,  including 
those  who  accompanied  or  met  with  George  Fox  in  that 
crowded  year  April  1672  to  April  1673,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  a few  meeting  houses  had  already  been 
built  and  that  others  were  started  immediately  from  the 
impact  of  his  visit.  These  probably  include  Betty’s  Cove 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  Shrewsbury  in  East 
Jersey,  Oyster  Bay  Village  on  Long  Island,  and  Newport, 
Conanicut  (Jamestown),  and  Scituate,  Rhode  Island.  To 
this  list  might  be  added  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  where 
an  addition  was  completed  at  the  beginning  of  1675. 
Fox  was  unable  to  make  the  complete  circuit,  and  a few 
of  these  places  he  never  visited.  It  is  thought  that  none 
of  these  earliest  meeting  houses  is  standing.  Perhaps  the 
only  home  George  Fox  visited  that  is  still  in  existence 
was  John  Bowne’s  at  Flushing,  Long  Island. 

There  may  have  been  a hundred  meeting  houses 
built  along  the  eastern  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Vir- 
ginia and  down  into  the  Carolinas  before  1700,  but  only 
a handful  can  claim  to  be  the  originals,  and  some  have 
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been  so  added  to  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  came  first. 
The  meeting  house  at  Third  Haven  or  Easton,  Mary- 
land, begun  in  1684,  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest  frame 
meeting  house  standing.  In  Pennsylvania,  two  of  the 
meeting  houses  on  the  Welsh  Tract  claim  distinction, 
Haverford,  built  before  1690  but  added  to  later,  and 
Merion,  1695,  and  very  much  in  its  original  state.  Alding- 
ton Meeting,  begun  between  1697  and  1700,  has  its 
original  part  incorporated  in  one  corner.  There  may  be 
other  early  claims. 

Building  Meeting  Houses 

It  seems  strange  that  the  English  meeting  houses 
have  withstood  time  so  much  better  than  those  in 
America,  until  we  examine  the  records.  Then  the  answer 
is  fairly  obvious.  The  early  seekers  in  England  were  al- 
ready housed.  Materials  and  craftsmen  were  plentiful, 
so  the  meeting  houses  they  built  were  of  good  quality. 
But  in  America  during  that  last  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  crying  need  was  for  shelter  for  the  ever 
increasing  number  of  immigrant  families.  All  the  avail- 
able materials  and  all  the  experienced  builders  were 
needed  for  this  one  purpose.  In  the  face  of  this  competi- 
tion it  was  the  easiest  thing  to  fell  a tree  one  year  and 
build  a log  meeting  house  the  next.  Perhaps  plasters 
and  cohesive  materials  were  not  good  enough.  The  early 
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meeting  houses  were  usually  a botched  job  from  the 
beginning.  The  roofs  leaked  and  were  not  properly 
braced.  Betore  long  a major  repair  job  was  needed,  or 
another  house  had  to  be  built.  Add  to  this  the  great 
loss  by  fire,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  have  so  few  of 
our  earliest  meeting  houses. 

Financing  the  Cost 

Before  long  Friends  learned  that  a good  meeting  house 
cost  money.  It  was  a common  practice,  when  one  was 
built,  to  pass  around  a paper  to  the  male  adults,  asking 
each  to  write  down  what  he  would  “willingly  and  freely 


give.”  The  women,  a dependent  lot,  were  seldom  con- 
tacted. If  contributions  could  not  be  made  in  cash,  then 
cedar  shingles  and  nails  were  very  acceptable.  The  first 
meeting  house  at  Middletown,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  cost 
£26  in  1689.  In  Tidewater  Virginia,  a few  years  later, 
figured  on  another  economy,  one  meeting  house  cost 
3,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  another  slightly  more. 

These  were  the  days  before  first  mortgages  and  in- 
surance, and  when  Friends  decided  to  build  a substantial 
building,  especially  of  brick  or  stone,  it  was  usually  more 
than  their  own  members  could  afford.  So  they  fell  back 
on  the  old  Quaker  policy,  very  early  established,  of  one 
Friend  helping  another.  The  very  first  Quaker  charity 
in  England  was  the  Kendal  Fund,  established  to  look 
after  the  needs  of  the  first  missionaries  and  their  families. 
All  through  the  sufferings  and  imprisonment  Friends 
stood  by  their  own  people,  never  allowing  them  to  be- 
come a public  charge.  Later  they  found  they  must 
broaden  their  base  and  help  each  other  with  the  building 
of  the  meeting  houses. 

In  1686,  when  Philadelphia  Friends  were  erecting 
their  third  meeting  on  the  Center  Square  (thought  to  be 
dose  to  the  A.F.S.C.  headquarters),  they  asked  all  the  out- 
lying Monthly  Meetings  to  contribute.  Eleven  years  later, 
when  Abington  Friends,  who  had  been  quite  generous 
in  sending  £36,  decided  to  build  a stone  meeting  house 
of  their  own,  they  had  no  compunction  about  sending 
two  members  in  to  Philadelphia  to  ask  for  assistance. 
And  so  the  sensible  plan  of  one  Meeting’s  helping 
another  was  under  way. 

Ezra  Michener  wrote  in  “A  Retrospect  of  Early 
Quakerism,”  etc.,  1860:  “The  necessity  for  expending 
large  sums  of  money  for  Society  purposes,  meeting- 
houses & C.,  may  also  become  oppressive  when  borne  by 
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the  parties  immediately  concerned.  In  all  such  cases 
Friends  have  contributed  with  a liberal  hand.”  This  we 
can  verify  in  reading  the  old  records.  Philadelphia 
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Friends  are  always  surprised  to  learn  that  when  the  pres- 
ent meeting  house  at  Fourth  and  Arch  was  built  in 
1804,  a contribution  of  £50  was  sent  by  Friends  in 
Barbados. 

Building  in  the  Society  of  Friends  went  on  at  a good 
pace  into  the  nineteenth  century,  as  Friends  moved 
South  and  West.  After  the  Separation  our  growth  in  the 
East  came  to  a standstill.  We  have  forgotten  our  early 
habits,  for  seldom  in  our  lifetime  until  quite  recently 
has  there  been  need  for  more  meeting  houses. 

But  in  the  last  20  or  30  years  new  groups  have  been 
springing  up  again,  usually  building  around  some  nu- 
cleus of  transplanted  Friends.  Some  of  these  are  in 
widely  scattered  states,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Florida,  Missouri,  where  Friends  are  meeting  on  the 
basis  of  silent  worship.  A look  at  the  Friends  Journal 
shows  us  that  several  are  forced  to  meet  in  rented  quar- 
ters, in  surroundings  not  conducive  to  a good  meeting, 
in  the  Y’s,  private  homes,  and  hotels.  Others  gather  on 
campuses  of  colleges  and  universities.  Meetings  have 
emerged  again  at  York  and  Lancaster,  where  both  the 
meeting  house  and  the  group  had  long  since  disappeared. 
Several  have  gathered  sufficient  permanency  and  mo- 
mentum to  want  to  build  small  but  satisfactory  houses. 
They  have  tried  to  help  themselves  as  best  they  could, 
soliciting  Friends  for  assistance  and  making  negotiations 
with  the  banks.  A few  have  been  successful  but  many  are 
still  attempting  to  find  the  way  to  act. 

This  plight  of  the  new  meeting  groups,  as  well  as 
some  older  Meetings  which  need  additional  facilities, 
was  laid  before  the  Friends  General  Conference  in  1954. 
With  the  hearty  support  of  the  World  Committee,  the 
execution  of  this  project  has  been  handed  to  the  Ad- 
vancement Committee  of  the  Conference.  Investigation 
shows  that  almost  all  churches  have  well  developed 
methods  of  assisting  with  building  projects,  bridging 
the  gap  between  what  can  be  raised  and  what  is  required, 
usually  on  the  basis  of  a revolving  loan  at  a low  rate  of 
interest.  A method  of  procedure  has  been  worked  out. 
Over  a period  of  years  Friends  and  Friends  Meetings 
whose  houses  have  been  handed  down  to  them  by  earlier 
generations  will  be  asked  to  give  to  a capital  fund,  which 
will  be  managed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  Trustees.  A few 
gifts,  amounting  to  a few  thousands,  have  already  come 
in,  and  the  first  loans  have  been  made.  This  fall  the  work 
of  acquainting  Friends  with  the  need  will  get  under  way 
through  the  medium  of  the  Friends  Journal  and  repre- 
sentatives in  each  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Future  strength  and  growth  will  result  when  our 
meeting  houses  are  being  built  again,  not  by  small  iso- 
lated groups  but  with  the  contributions  and  blessings 
of  our  whole  Society. 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

This  special  enlarged  issue  of  the  Friends  Journal  will  be 
mailed  to  the  members  of  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  in 
addition  to  our  regular  mailing.  We  cordially  invite  these 
several  thousand  guest  readers  of  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellow- 
ship to  join  the  ever-growing  company  of  subscribers  to  the 
Friends  Journal.  Our  regular  issues  have  16  pages.  Subscrip- 
tions ($4.00  per  year;  $2.00  for  six  months)  should  be  mailed 
to  Friends  Journal,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


The  drawings  on  pages  297  and  298  were  done  by  Steven- 
son W.  Fletcher,  Jr.,  principal  of  Newtown,  Pa.,  Friends 
School.  They  are  part  of  the  book  Pennsylvania  Agriculture 
and  Country  Life , 1640-1840,  by  Stevenson  Whitcomb 

Fletcher,  his  father.  We  are  indebted  to  the  artist  as  well  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.,  for  permission  to  use  these  vignettes. 


Eugene  Preparative  Meeting  of  Willamette  Valley  Meeting 
of  Friends  will  ask  at  the  next  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  for 
status  as  a Monthly  Meeting.  Its  13  regularly  attending  fami- 
lies include  39  children,  all  under  12.  Its  only  family  with 
grown  children  gave  the  Meeting  $1,000  as  down  payment  on 
the  property  the  Meeting  has  recently  purchased.  The  balance 
of  $3,500  was  borrowed  with  interest  from  the  Midwestern 
Quaker  parents  of  a Meeting  member.  Friends  who  would 
like  to  help  this  small  university-community  Meeting  may  ad- 
dress its  clerk  or  treasurer,  2274  Onyx  Street,  Eugene,  Oregon. 


The  Young  Friends  Movement,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, is  working  with  James  Robinson  of  the  Morningside 
Community  Center,  New  York  City,  in  collecting  books  for 
schools,  institutions,  and  colleges  in  Africa,  where  there  is 
about  one  book  for  every  thousand  people.  The  books  will 
be  brought  to  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  packed  in 
special  boxes,  and  shipped  to  James  Robinson  in  New  York. 
Books  for  every  age  level  will  be  appreciated. 


Lisa  Beckh,  a member  of  Florida  Avenue  Meeting,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  works  with  a publishing  firm,  Springer-Verlag, 
in  Heidelberg,  Germany. 


On  September  22,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Service  Board  for  Religious  Objectors  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  C.  LeRoy  Doty,  Jr.,  of  Glendale,  Calif.,  as  the  new 
executive  secretary.  He  will  begin  his  duties  on  January  1, 
1956,  filling  the  vacancy  left  by  A.  Stauffer  Curry.  C.  LeRoy 
Doty,  Jr.,  is  a minister  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  at 
Glendale,  Calif.  Prior  to  becoming  a minister  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  father,  a prominent  Los  Angeles  businessman, 
in  the  life  insurance  business. 
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Wroe  Alderson  has  been  named  one  of  the  five  winners 
of  the  Paul  D.  Converse  awards  of  the  American  Marketing 
Association.  He  was  cited  for  his  contributions  to  the  Louis- 
ville grocery  and  St.  Louis  drug  surveys  made  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Wroe  Alderson,  with  the  Converse  award,  becomes  the  first 
to  have  received  four  of  the  nation’s  top  marketing  honors. 
Previously  he  was  honored  by  receiving  the  Parlin  Award,  the 
A.M.A.  annual  award  in  1948,  and  by  being  named  to  the 
Boston  Distribution  Conference  Hall  of  Fame. 


According  to  The  Friend  (London),  the  only  Quaker  mem- 
ber of  the  West  German  parliament  (Bundestag)  is  Lisa 
Albrecht,  of  whom  Elizabeth  F.  Howard  writes  most  sympa- 
thetically in  the  issue  of  September  16,  1955.  The  word  of 
Lisa  carries  considerable  weight  in  the  Socialdemocratic  Party, 
of  which  she  is  a member.  Elizabeth  Howard  tells  of  her  im- 
prisonment under  the  Nazis  and  several  situations  of  real 
danger  in  which  Lisa  Albrecht  found  herself  in  later  war  years. 
Together  with  President  Heuss  she  was  recently  chosen  to 
receive  Prime  Minister  Nehru  at  the  Diisseldorf  airport.  Lisa 
Albrecht  was  also  among  the  attenders  of  the  German  Yearly 
Meeting  recently  held  at  Bad  Pyrmont. 


Coming  Events 

NOVEMBER 

3 to  g — Sweden  Yearly  Meeting  at  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

4 to  6 — Week  End  for  Young  Friends  of  the  Philadelphia 
Young  Friends  Movement  at  708  Franklin  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Topic,  "The  Mental  Health  Problem”  in  light  of  the  Quaker 
peace  testimony.  The  group  is  cooperating  in  the  project 
with  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

5 —  A Report  from  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  and  a Workshop  on  Current  Issues,  sponsored  by 
New  York  Friends  Center  and  planned  with  the  cooperation 
of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting’s  F.C.N.L.  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Legislation,  1 p.m.,  at  the  Meeting  House,  221 
East  15th  Street,  New  York  City.  For  details,  see  page  269  of 
our  issue  for  October  22,  1955. 

6 —  Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Quaker  Street  Meeting 
House,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  Bible  study,  “Definitions  of  God,” 
9:45  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  (Juniors  at  King 
Street  Meeting  House)  ; business,  11:30  a.m.,  followed  by  bas- 
ket lunch  (beverage  and  dessert  will  be  provided)  ; address,  2 
p.m.,  Howard  Brinton,  former  director  of  Pendle  Hill,  “Chris- 
tian Impact  on  the  East.” 

6 — Circular  Meeting  at  Chichester  Meeting  House,  Dela- 
ware County,  Pa.,  3 p.m. 

6 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Huntington  Meeting  House, 
Latimore  Township,  Adams  County,  York  Springs,  R.D.,  Pa., 
3 p.m.  Thirty-six  persons  attended  the  October  2 meeting. 

6 — Frankford  Friends  Forum,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  Phil- 
adelphia, 3 p.m.:  Mordecai  Wyatt  Johnson,  president  of  How- 


ard University,  “What  America  Must  Do  about  Colonialism.” 

6 — Open  House  in  the  Cafeteria  of  the  Meeting  House, 
221  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  3:30  to  6:30  p.m.  About 
4:30  p.m.,  illustrated  talk  on  Egypt  by  Abdelmonem  Shaker, 
a native  of  Egypt,  who  has  been  educated  in  this  country  and 
is  an  experienced  speaker.  All  are  invited. 

6 — Race  Street  Forum  at  the  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  7 p.m.:  Mordecai  W.  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  president 
of  Howard  University,  “Desegregation  and  Integration.” 
Moderator,  J.  Theodore  Peters. 

6 — Address  at  the  North  High  Street  Meeting  House,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  7:45  p.m.:  Wroe  Alderson,  “American  Friends 
Visit  Russia.”  All  are  welcome. 

7 to  13 — A.F.S.C.  Booth  sponsored  by  New  York  Friends  at 
the  Women’s  International  Exposition,  71st  Regiment  Armory, 
Park  Avenue  at  34th  Street,  New  York  City,  noon  to  1 1 p.m. 
For  details  see  page  284  of  the  issue  for  October  29,  1955. 

8 — Lecture  by  Bertram  Pickard  at  Pendle  Hill,  Walling- 
ford, Pa.,  8 p.m.:  “The  Personal  Factor  in  International 
Organizations,”  lecture  six  in  the  series  of  ten  lectures  on 
“Patterns  and  Progression  of  International  Organization.” 

11 —  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  Journal  Associates,  at 
Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia.  Dinner,  6 p.m.; 
after  dinner,  business  session,  Room  A,  and  lecture  by  Elfrida 
Vipont  Foulds,  “The  Lord’s  Business.” 

12 —  Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Byberry  Meeting 
House,  Pa.  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  10  a.m.;  meet- 
ing for  worship,  1 1 a.m.,  report  on  Pendle  Hill  Summer 
School  by  Carol  Coggeshall,  consideration  of  Ninth  Query; 
address,  illustrated  with  slides,  2 p.m.,  “Friends  Work  in 
India,”  P.  A.  and  Beulah  Waring,  recent  workers  at  Barpali, 
India. 

12 — Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Stony  Brook  Meeting 
House,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry, 
10:30  a.m.;  lunch,  12  noon  (bring  box  lunch;  dessert  and  bev- 
erage will  be  served)  ; meeting  for  worship  and  business,  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  by  Clarence  E.  Pickett  on  “Friends’  Visit 
to  Russia." 

12 — Fox  Valley  Quarterly  Meeting’s  autumn  session  with 
Downers  Grove  Friends  at  the  Avery  Coonley  Schoolhouse, 
1400  Maple  Street,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois  (southwest  of 
Chicago  22  miles),  2 to  8 p.m.  Meeting  for  worship,  2 p.m.; 
business  meeting,  2:30  p.m.;  illustrated  story  of  his  1955  sum- 
mer visit  to  Quaker  Centers  in  Europe  and  A.F.S.C.  field  work 
there,  George  Bent,  4:30  p.m.;  supper,  5:45  p.m.;  Job  Oppor- 
tunities Program,  7 p.m.,  John  Yoshina  of  the  A.F.S.C.  staff 
and  Ray  Walker,  advisory  committee  head. 

12 — Original  ballets  by  Allen  Cooper,  “Red  Riding  Hood” 
and  “Shoe  Shine  Boy,”  at  Roberts  Hall,  Haverford  College, 
Haverford,  Pa.,  8 p.m.  The  ballets  will  be  performed  by  chil- 
dren from  the  Friends  Neighborhood  Guild,  Philadelphia. 
The  event  is  sponsored  by  Haverford  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Admission,  $1.00;  children  under  12,  60  cents. 

12,  13 — Japan  Yearly  Meeting  at  Tokyo  Meeting  House. 
Dr.  Tatsunosuke  Ueda  will  give  the  Nitobe  Lecture.  It  is 
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hoped  that  Fred  and  Sarah  Swan  of  Westtown  will  be  in 
Japan  in  time  to  attend  as  Philadelphia  representatives. 

13 — Nine  Partners  Half-Yearly  Meeting  at  Oswego  Meet- 
ing House,  Moores  Mills,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  all  day. 

13 — William  Penn  Lecture  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  3 p.m.:  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds,  “Living  in  the 
Kingdom.” 

13 — Address  at  Plymouth  Meeting  House,  Pa.,  4 p.m.,  spon- 
sored by  the  Library  Committee  for  Book  Week:  Dr.  Loren 
Eiseley,  director  of  the  department  of  anthropology,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  “Some  Unexplored  Aspects  of  Human 
Evolution.”  Dr.  Eiseley  is  the  author  of  many  articles  in 
Harpers  and  Scientific  American. 

15 — Lecture  by  Bertram  Pickard  at  Pendle  Hill,  Walling- 
ford, Pa.,  8 p.m.:  “International  Organization  and  War  Pre- 
vention,” lecture  seven  in  the  series  of  ten  lectures  on  “Pat- 
terns and  Progression  of  International  Organization.” 

17 —  Chester  Friends  Forum  at  the  Meeting  House,  24th 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  Chester,  Pa.,  8 p.m.:  Inga  Bergman, 
“A  European  Quaker  Looks  at  the  United  States.” 

18 —  Special  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Friends  World  Com- 
mittee to  hear  overseas  visitors,  at  the  Race  Street  Meeting 
House,  Philadelphia,  7 p.m.  General  theme,  “Quakerism, 
Present  and  Future  as  Viewed  from  My  Country.”  Speakers, 
Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds,  Dirk  and  Tia  Maynen,  Inga  Bergman, 
Paul  Sekiya,  and  Richard  Rowntree. 

18 — Address  at  a meeting  of  the  Women’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Burlington  County  Branch, 
in  the  West  Building,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Friends  School,  8 


p.m.:  Esther  Holmes  Jones,  “United  Nations  at  Work  in  Latin 
America.” 

18 — Address  at  Westbury  Friends  Center,  Post  Avenue, 
Westbury,  N.  Y.,  8 p.m.:  D.  Elton  Trueblood,  “A  Christian 
Movement  Worthy  of  Our  Times.”  Host,  Manhasset  Meeting, 
N.  Y. 

18  to  20 — Seminar  with  Henry  J.  Cadbury  on  “The  Gospel 
of  John”  at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.  Advance  enrollment 
is  necessary.  Write  Pendle  Hill. 

Five  Folloiv-up  Workshops  will  be  held  to  supplement  the 
Philadelphia  “Beliefs  into  Action”  Conference,  a cooperative 
effort  of  the  Friends  Peace  Committee,  the  F.C.N.L.,  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Regional  Office  of  the  A.F.S.C.,  as  follows: 

November  5 — For  Abington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meetings, 
at  Abington  Meeting,  Pa.,  1 1 a.m.  Lunch  will  be  served.  Con- 
centration especially  on  disarmament  and  bridges  of  friend- 
ship. Coordinator,  Thomas  T.  Taylor,  Jr. 

November  6 — For  Cain,  Concord,  and  Western  Quarters, 
and  Southern  and  Millville  Half-Yearly  Meetings,  at  London 
Grove  Meeting,  Pa.,  2 p.m.  Coordinator,  Philip  R.  Thomforde. 

November  1 1 — For  Burlington,  Haddonfield,  and  Salem 
Quarters,  at  Haddonfield  Meeting,  N.  J.,  beginning  with  a 
box  supper,  6 p.m.  Roundtable  groups.  Coordinator,  Charles 
J.  Darlington. 

November  12 — For  Chester  Quarter,  at  Swarthmore  Meet- 
ing, Pa.,  2 p.m.,  concluding  with  a supper  and  speech.  Co- 
ordinator, Stephen  L.  Angell,  Jr. 

Plans  for  the  workshop  of  Philadelphia  and  Haverford 
Quarters  have  not  yet  been  completed. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ALBAKY,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423 
State  Street:  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  ED  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS — The  57th  Street 
Meeting  of  all  Friends.  Sunday  worship 
hour,  11  a.m.  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Monthly  meeting  (following 
6 p.m.  supper  there)  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA— Friends  Meeting, 
801  Forest  Avenue,  Library  entrance. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


GAINESVIIiIiE,  FLA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.. 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
EVergreen  9-5086  and  9-4345. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.  — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144 
South  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI — Penn  Valley 
Meeting  each  Sunday  at  306  West  39th 
Avenue.  Unprogrammed  worship  at  9:45 
a.m.  Visiting  Friends  always  welcome. 
For  information  call  JA  1556. 


LANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house.  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y.— Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY — Meeting  for 
worship  and  First-day  school,  10:30  a.m. 
on  Sundays  at  Neighborhood  House,  428 
S.  First  Street.  Telephone  BE  7110. 


MERION,  PA. — Merion  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  — Friends 
meeting  each  Sunday.  For  information 
telephone  WA  5890  or  UP  8245W. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October— April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PASADENA,  CAL. — Orange  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8 p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA — 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule- 
vard at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam- 
bria Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

Race  and  Twelfth  Streets  held  jointly  at 
15th  and  Race  Streets. 

For  information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  RI  6- 
3263. 


PHOENIX  ARIZONA— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue. 


SEATTLE,  WASH.  University  Friends 
Meeting,  3959  15th  Avenue,  N.E.  Worship, 
10:00  a.m.;  discussion  period  and  First- 
day  school,  11:00  a.m. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG,  PLA. — Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SCARSDALE,  NEW  YORK — United  meet- 
ing for  worship,  First-days  at  11  a.m., 
Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting,  133  Popham 
Road.  Clerk,  Frances  B.  Compter,  17 
Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY — Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  CODDEGE,  PA. — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA  — Friends  Meeting, 
129  North  Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745 
East  5th  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS— Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  PL  4-3887. 


WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  retired  couple  to 
live  as  member  of  Quaker  family  in  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J.  Telephone  (Philadelphia) 
MElrose  5-1343,  or  write  Box  B70,  Friends 
Journal. 


AVAILABLE 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
Friends  interested  in  having  Friendly  con- 
cerns expressed  in  business  enterprise. 
Minimum,  $1,000;  maximum,  $50,000.  Box 
P69,  Friends  Journal. 


BOOKS  — BEST-SELLERS  — 25%  OFF! 
Any  book  on  current  bestseller  lists.  Just 
deduct  25%  from  publisher’s  price;  add 
15tf  per  book  postage.  GIFT  WRAPS 
10 <f.  Send  NOW  for  prices,  lists.  BEST- 
SELLER BOOK  CLUB,  F-R2,  Morris- 
town, N.  .T.  (Clip  this  ad  for  your  address 
book  NOW!) 

Furniture  Upholstering 

THOM  SEREMBA.  215  Felton  Avenue,  Collingdale,  Pa. 

More  than  five  years  of  references  in  Swarth- 
more,  Pa.,  and  vicinity  . . . first-class  work  at 
reasonable  rates  . . . over  25  years'  experience. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 
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THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-healed  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  ’A -acre 
lot,  511,990  and  up.  Also  4-bedroom  houses, 
513,600.  1 00%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Call  Elmwood  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 

TREVOSE,  PA. 


Our  deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  Monday. 
Instructions  regarding:  advertising  MUST 
be  in  our  hands  before  that  time. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  — 15  <t  per 

agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch; 
10%  discount  for  6 — 24  insertions 
within  six  months;  15%  discount  for 
25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

REGULAR  MEETING  NOTICES — 151 

per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  re- 
peated insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7<t  per 

word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A 
box  number  will  be  supplied  if  re- 
quested, and  answers  received  at  the 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be 
forwarded  without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed 
without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.;  Rl  6-7669 
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Committee  on  Family  Relationships 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  3-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Representative 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


pendle  hill 

Pendle  Hill  cannot  lie  said 
to  represent  a “school  of 
thought.”  The  approach  to 
teaching  and  counselling  is 
more  in  the  context  of  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Victor 
Murray: 

“History  informs  experience 
and  experience  authenticates 
history.  Full  interpretation  of 
the  experience,  therefore,  can- 
pot  he  reached  hv  psychologi- 
cal considerations  alone.  It  re- 
quires constant  reference  hack 
to  the  facts  out  of  which  this 
particular  religion  arose.” 
Both  Friends  and  non-Friends 
are  wanted  at  Pendle  Hill. 


Wallingford,  Pennsylvania. 


DO  IT  YOURSELF 

With  this  issue  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  is 
introducing  thousands  of  its  members  to  the  Friends 
Journal  for  the  first  time.  We  invite  you  to  take  the 
initiative  from  here  on,  and  suggest  that  you  ask  the 
Journal  to  come  to  your  home  for  a regular  weekly 
visit.  You  will  find  it  rewarding  reading.  Write  us 
today! 

Friends  Journal,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
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PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

FRIENDS  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

BARNESVELLE,  OHIO 

„ Est.  1837 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 

Emphasis  on: 

1421  Chestnut  Street 

• Christian  Principles 

Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

• Individual  Worth 
• Service  to  Others 

\ RIttenhouse  6-5800 

• Academic  Preparation 

Write  or  telephone 

GRADES  9-12  — - Applications  now  being 

JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 

received  for  the  fall  of  1956 

Representative 

Morris  L.  Kirk,  Principal 

H 


E A FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Grades  9-12 

^ L-  Founded  1893 

Applications  for  1956-57  are  now  welcome. 
Children  of  Friends  will  receive  first  consideration 


if  applications  are  submitted  before  March  1st,  1956. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Principal  Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
live  a creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school— Grades  7-12.  Day  school — Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


1799  WESTTOWN  REGIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  1955 

Westtown  now  offers  fifteen  Competitive  Regional  Scholarships  based 
on  character,  leadership,  and  intellectual  performance.  Winners  receive 
grants  of  $500  each,  and  these  are  renewable  year  by  year  if  a satisfac- 
tory record  is  maintained.  To  be  eligible  a pupil  must  be  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  have  one  parent  who  is  or  has  been  a Friend, 
and  be  ready  to  enter  either  grade  ten  or  eleven.  (Limited  vacancies  in 
grade  eleven.) 

Each  applicant  will  be  given,  in  his  home  locality,  three  subject  matter 
tests:  one  in  English,  one  in  algebra  or  geometry,  and  a third  to  be 
selected  by  the  student.  Applications  for  1956-57  must  be  in  hand  by 
Second  Month  1st,  1956. 

For  application  forms  address: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  BOX  1000,  WESTTOWN,  PA. 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

BRANCH  STORE 
1515  CHERRY  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 

Quaker  Books  in  print 


Send  for  our  Book  List 


SONNETS  FOR  LOVERS  AND 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  SONNETS 

42  00  By  William  Bacon  Evans 

* Available  at  WANAMAKER'S 


OAK WOOD 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

Oakwood  offers  a college  preparatory 
program,  plus  some  general  courses 
which  may  be  chosen  to  broaden  the 
student’s  program. 

GRADES  9 TO  12  INCLUSIVE 
For  additional  information  write 
William  W.  Clark,  Principal 
OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  45  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

Established  1689 

The  Parkway  and  Seventeenth  Street 
Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Rl  6-9150 

Coeducational 
Kindergarten — 12th  Grade 
A sound  academic  preparation 
for  college 

A reverent  approach  to  life 
For  further  information  address 
the  Headmaster 


OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 
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pendle  hill 
pamphlets 

tracts  for  the  times 

1955-1956  Series  in  preparation — 
two  forthcoming  titles  ready  in 
December  and  February  are: 

THE  EXAMINED  LIFE by  Carol  Murphy 

An  informal  inquiry  into  the  basis  for  morality, 
religion,  worship,  etc. 

• A SHELTER  FROM  COMPASSION by  Ruth  Durr 

Illustrations  by  Fritz  Eichenberg.  A provoca- 
tive and  challenging  tract  on  the  nature  and 
problem  of  compassion. 

33  titles  now  available : 

GUIDE  TO  QUAKER  PRACTICE Howard  Brinton 

•'REALITY  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD  ..Thomas  Kelly 
BARCLAY  IN  BRIEF..  Compiled  by  Eleanore  Mather 

ISAAC  PENINGTON Compiled  by  Robert  Leach 

THE  QUAKER  MESSAGE Sidney  Lucas 

STUDIES  IN  CHRISTIAN  ENTHUSIASM. Geoffrey  Nuttall 

FAITH  OF  AN  EX  AGNOSTIC Carol  Murphy 

PROPHETIC  MINISTRY Howard  Brinton 

' TEN  QUESTIONS  ON  PRAYER Gerald  Heard 

QUAKER  STRONGHOLDS Caroline  Stephen 

PROMISE  OF  DELIVERANCE Dan  Wilson 

GUILT Gerhard  Ockel 

TOWARD  UNDISCOVERED  ENDS Anna  Brinton 

NINTH  HOUR Gilbert  Kilpack 

OF  HOLY  DISOBEDIENCE A.  J.  Muste 

REACHING  DECISIONS Howard  Brinton 

THE  WORLD  IN  TUNE Elizabeth  Vining 

MINISTRY  OF  COUNSELING Carol  Murphy 

ART  AND  FAITH Fritz  Eichenberg  (illustrated) 

EXPERIMENT  WITH  A LIFE Howard  Collier 

» SCIENCE  AND  THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIVING  James  Vail 

LET  YOUR  LIVES  SPEAK Elfrida  Foulds 

THE  INNER  ISLANDS Winifred  Rawlins 

PUERTO  RICAN  NEIGHBOR Roy  Schuckman 

McCARTHYISM,  THE  SEED  IS  IN  US.. James  Bristol 
POETS  WALK  IN Anna  Broomell 

• CAN  QUAKERISM  SPEAK  TO  THE  TIMES?. John  Hobart 

A SENSE  OF  LIVING Mildred  Tonge 

TOWARD  POLITICAL  RESPONSIBILITY.  Cecil  Hinshaw 
THE  PERSONAL  RELEVANCE  OF  TRUTH. Thomas  Brown 

RELIGION  AND  MENTAL  ILLNESS Carol  Murphy 

THE  USE  OF  SILENCE Geoffrey  Hoyland 

FROM  WHERE  THEY  SIT Dorothy  Hutchinson 

all  pamphlets  35c  each — three  for  $1 
any  six  pamphlets  $2 

subscription  to  Series  of  six 
pamphlets  is  $2,  postpaid 

write:  Publications  Secretary 
PENDLE  HILL,  WALLINGFORD,  PA. 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

EVergreen  6-6028 


MOVING 

and 


STORAGE 


Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


QUAKER 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 


2501  Germantown  Ave.  BAIdwin  9-0400 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  — College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Member  of  

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


cA  c Private  hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 

Director 


DR.  EM 4 A Q.  HOLLOWAY 
FRIENDS  HOME 
WAYNES V I LLE.  OHIO 


GEMOLOOIST  AMERICAN  OEM  SOCIETY 


FRED  1 COOPER"* 


tfewetetA  fyDiutv 

From 

Denmark’s  Royal  Jeweler 


A mint  or  nut  dish  of 
blue  enamel  on  sterling 
silver  $27 

Graceful  birds  enamelled 
on  sterling:  pin  $9;  ear- 
rings to  match  $8 
Heavy  sterling  silver  cuff 
links  at  $12 

Eskimo  of  gay  enamel  on 
sterling  pin  $10 

Federal  Tax  Included 


13th  St.  below  Chestnut 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
PEnnypacker  5-3678 


"The  tenderest  and 
most  beautiful 
exposition  in  the 
English  language 
of  God’s  loving 
dealings  with  men.” 

DONALD  ATTWATER 

Juliana  of 
Norwich 

An  Appreciation 
and  an  Anthology 

By  P.  FRANKLIN  CHAMBERS. 
The  most  comprehensive  collec- 
tion of  the  writings  of  the  great 
14th  century  anchoress.  Her  work 
— divided  into  its  experimental, 
evangelical  and  mystical  aspects — 
is  a newly  mined  treasure  of  devo- 
tional literature.  Of  interest  and 
value  to  all  readers  of  devotional 
writings  and  to  students  of  English 
literature  and  medieval  history. 

At  your  bookseller  • $2.75 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York  16 


DESIGNER*  • FINANCIER**  BUILDER* 


PENN  VALLEY  CONSTRUCTORS- 


Leadership  in  our  industry  is  the  precious 
reward  resulting  from  years  of  painstaking 
service  securely  backed  by  the  integrity,  en- 
gineering skill  and  diversified  experience  of 
an  organization  whose  co-workers  labor  con- 
stantly for  better  building  in  Bucks  County. 

Robert  C.  Crowell,  V.  Pres. 
MORRISVILLE  and  BRISTOL  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PA. 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED  ? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi- 
dends. Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  starting  with  as  little  as  $1.00.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fred  A.  Werner,  President 


Serving  you  since  1865,  Provident  Mutual 
now  offers  protection  against  another 
major  economic  hazard  of  life  — disability 
resulting  from  accident  or  sickness. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


CRETH  & SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 

324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 


LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


THE  LEGAL  INTELLIGENCER* 
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HE  one  cornerstone  of 
belief  upon  which  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  built  is  the  con- 
viction that  God  does  indeed 
communicate  with  each  one 
of  the  spirits  He  has  made,  in 
a direct  and  living  inbreath- 
ing of  some  measure  of  the 
breath  of  His  own.  life;  that 
he  never  leaves  Himself  with- 
out a witness  in  the  heart  as 
well  as  in  the  surroundings 
of  man;  and  that  in  order 
clearly  to  hear  the  Divine 
voice  thus  speaking  to  us  we 
need  to  be  still,  to  be  alone 
with  Him  in  the  sacred  place 
of  His  presence. 

— Caroline  E.  Stephen, 
Quaker  Strongholds 
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JOURNAL 

Internationally  Speaking 

IT  is  possible  to  take  a gloomy  view  of  the  present 
international  situation.  It  is  also  possible  to  overdo 
the  gloom.  A more  or  less  healthy  reaction  against  ex- 
cessive optimism  that  might  result  from  excessive  claims 
of  achievement  at  and  since  the  Geneva  conference  of 
last  summer  suggests  due  recognition  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties that  actually  exist.  Difficulties,  however,  are  not 
necessarily  discouraging.  They  are  the  natural  state  of 
international  relations  and  ought  to  be  accepted  as  such. 

The  Near  East  is  again  tense.  Bitterness  associated 
with  the  setting  up  of  the  state  of  Israel  continues.  From 
the  point  of  the  view  of  the  Arab  states,  the  purchase 
of  arms  from  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  is  perfectly 
legitimate;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  powers  this  increase  of  Soviet  influence 
is  deplorable.  Reconciliation  between  Jews  and  Arabs 
is  not  likely  to  be  achieved  immediately,  but  it  still 
seems  possible  for  the  big  powers,  acting  through  the 
United  Nations,  to  prevent  or  restrain  any  outbreak  of 
violence,  particularly  if  the  big  powers  can  show  that 
they  are  working  sincerely  for  peace  and  order  rather 
than  for  strategic  advantage. 

In  North  Africa  patriotic  and  nationalist  resistance 
to  French  domination  has  led  to  violence  in  which  some 
thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost  and  in  which  a large 
part  of  the  French  armed  forces  is  involved.  The  United 
States  has  for  several  years  successfully  opposed  discus- 
sion of  the  North  African  situation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Assembly.  We  have  wanted  to  avoid  irritating  the 
French,  whose  enthusiastic  partnership  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  we  desired.  This  suppres- 
sion of  discussion  seems  to  have  increased  the  tension. 
The  French  have  been  bitterly  vexed  by  the  U.  N.’s  de- 
cision now  to  discuss  North  Africa.  And  in  North  Africa 
groups  that  had  been  counted  on  to  support  a moderate 
solution  are  becoming  more  drastic  in  their  demands. 
It  is  a question  whether  a problem  like  that  in  French 
North  Africa  can  now  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by 
public  debate.  It  is  clear  that  suppression  of  the  ques- 
tion does  not  help  toward  a satisfactory  solution.  It  is 
also  clear  that  considerations  of  grand  strategy  in  the 
rivalry  between  West  and  East  seriously  complicate  the 
problem. 

The  dispute  over  Cyprus  has  embittered  the  Greeks, 
who  want  the  United  Kingdom  to  cede  the  island  to 
them,  and  the  Turks,  who  prefer  the  continuation  of 
British  control  rather  than  domination  by  Greeks  of 
the  fifth  of  the  island’s  population  that  is  of  Turkish 
descent.  The  British  acquired  Cyprus  in  1878  after  three 
(Continued  on  page  317) 
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Editorial 

Revivalism  in  Europe 

ENGLAND,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  having 
their  share  of  religious  mass  meetings  that  employ 
some  of  the  techniques  formerly  used  in  political  rallies. 
Modern  means  of  influencing  thousands  of  people  are 
no  longer  confined  to  the  purposes  of  a Hitler  and 
Mussolini;  they  are  made  to  serve  religious  goals.  More- 
over, modern  evangelists  like  Billy  Graham  and  Frank 
Buchman  do  not  aim  at  organizing  sects.  They  lead 
people  into  their  churches  or  preach  an  interdenomi- 
national morality.  Father  Leppich,  the  German  Jesuit, 
refrains  from  attacking  Protestantism,  and  about  one 
third  of  his  audiences  belong  to  Protestant  churches. 
Father  Lombardi,  the  Italian,  also  avoids  all  theological 
controversies  and  concentrates  strictly  on  preaching  the 
practice  of  love  as  the  central  endeavor  of  Christian 
living.  None  of  these  preachers  wants  to  startle  the 
world  with  a new  message.  Each  preaches  an  old  truth 
by  employing  new  techniques  of  modern  salesmanship. 
And,  apart  from  Frank  Buchman’s  Moral  Rearmament 
Movement,  each  is  theologically  conservative  or  funda- 
mentalist by  implication.  Fred  Squire  of  England  may 
be  an  exception  since  he  also  condemns  organized  re- 
ligion and  churchdom  for  preventing  true  Christian 
fellowship.  But  he,  too,  points  toward  Jesus  as  the 
healer  without  claiming  merits  for  his  own  person. 

The  power  of  suggestion,  if  not  mass  hypnotism, 
through  words  is  a fragile  tool  on  which  to  rely.  The 
concrete  conditions  of  life  and  its  hardships  will  so 
easily  blow  away  the  good  intentions  resolved  in  a re- 
vival meeting,  and  even  the  return  to  active  church 
membership  is  no  guarantee  that  the  believer  will  from 
now  on  be  able  to  manage  his  daily  problems.  The  ever 
renewed  and  disciplined  witness,  often  secret  and  not 
immediately  noticeable,  is  needed  to  comprehend  the 
essence  of  living  the  truth.  It  is  fortunate  that  these 
revivalists  are  sincere  Christians  and  do  not  impose  their 
personalities  as  substitutes  for  an  individual  experience 
of  truth  in  action.  It  seems,  however,  less  appealing  that 
their  message  takes  conventional  church  dogmas  and  a 
fundamental  creed  for  granted.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  appeal  of  a divisive  denominationalism  is  wan- 
ing? If  this  hope  is  justified,  we  would  feel  more  at- 


Comments 

tracted  by  the  emphasis  of  a Father  Lombardi,  who 
preaches  the  simple  and  basic  verities  of  our  Christian 
faith  in  an  almost  exclusive  concentration.  Such  an 
appeal  seems  to  foster  a unity  within  Christendom  that 
will  remedy  the  distressing  disharmony  of  Christianity 
in  the  face  of  modern  indifference,  and  counteract  the 
aggressive  atheism  promoted  by  communism.  Perhaps 
the  hope  that  the  Una  Sancta,  the  one  world-wide  church, 
is  already  existing  as  an  invisible  body  in  the  hearts  of 
millions  is  less  illusory  than  has  often  been  assumed. 
The  trend  to  stress  the  spirit  of  Christianity  rather  than 
its  theological  definition  may  even  find  an  unintended 
acknowledgment  in  the  messages  of  some  of  these  evan- 
gelists whose  theological  opinions  are,  of  course,  other- 
wise well  known. 

In  Brief 

Simon  P.  Montgomery  is  the  first  Negro  minister  to 
serve  an  all-white  congregation.  He  was  unanimously 
elected  to  become  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Old  Mystic,  Connecticut. — More  than  three  million 
families  in  West  Germany  are  without  a father.  In  over 
two  million  of  these  cases  the  father  was  killed  in  the 
war. — The  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible  is  in- 
creasingly used  in  American  churches.  Fifteen  larger 
denominations  with  a Sunday  school  enrollment  of 
fifteen  million  are  using  it  exclusively.  By  August  50, 
sales  had  passed  the  3,600,000-mark.  In  addition,  2,601,- 
805  New  Testament  versions  of  the  RVS  and  805,634 
children’s  Bibles  had  been  sold.. — A twelve-year-old 
Japanese  girl  who  as  a baby  was  only  one  mile  from 
the  center  of  the  Hiroshima  atomic  bomb  blast  died  on 
October  25  of  lymphatic  leukemia.  Japanese  newspapers 
listed  her  death  as  the  fourteenth  so  far  this  year  from 
war-time  atom  bombs. — The  Church  of  England  is 
troubled  because  the  financial  situation  of  many  of  its 
clergymen  forces  them  to  take  outside  jobs.  Their  aver- 
age church  pay  is  $1,540. — Statistics  of  the  1956  Year- 
book of  American  Churches  are  under  severe  criticism 
from  various  quarters.  The  estimate  of  97  million 
churchgoers  is,  nevertheless,  impressive  when  compared 
with  conditions  one  hundred  years  ago.  At  present,  this 
figure  would  mean  that  over  60  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
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tion  is  affiliated  with  a religious  group,  whereas  one 
hundred  years  ago  only  20  per  cent  had  such  an  affilia- 
tion. Dr.  Benson  Y.  Landis,  editor  of  the  Yearbook, 
thinks  that  the  “awesome  destructive  power  of  atomic 
energy  may  have  something  to  do  with  this.” 


Anniversary 

I HAVE  just  finished  rereading  Tennyson’s  poem, 
Maud.  Written  one  hundred  years  ago  at  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  war  and  incidentally  in  justification  of 
it,  there  is  little  of  Quaker  feeling  in  the  poem.  Quite 
the  contrary!  For  we  read: 

Friend,  to  be  struck  by  the  public  foe. 

Then  to  strike  him  and  lay  him  low. 

That  were  a public  merit,  far, 

Whatever  the  Quaker  holds,  from  sin;  . . . 
Furthermore,  Tennyson  in  this  poem  openly  ridicules 
John  Bright,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  just  re- 
signed from  the  British  Cabinet  on  account  of  this  very 
war,  which  he  stigmatized  as  “a  crime”!  Tennyson  writes: 
Last  week  there  came  to  our  country  town. 

To  preach  our  poor  little  army  down 
And  play  the  game  of  the  despot  kings, 

Tho’  the  state  has  done  it  thrice  as  well: 

This  broad-brimm’d  hawker  of  holy  things, 

Whose  ear  is  cramm’d  with  cotton,  and  rings 
Even  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  his  pence, 

This  huckster  put  down  war!  can  he  tell 
Whether  war  be  a cause  or  a consequence? 

Put  down  the  passions  that  make  earth  Hell!  . . . 
Then  why  in  a Quaker  journal  recall  the  anniversary 
of  the  writing  of  Maud ? Because  in  spite  of  its  un- 
quakerly  attitude  it  is  in  diction,  imagery,  and  depth  of 
feeling  one  of  Tennyson’s  greatest  poems,  and  we  dare 
say  among  the  world’s  greatest.  When  asked  to  read  from 
his  verse,  Tennyson  generally  of  choice  selected  Maud. 
It  was  a great  disappointment  to  him  that  his  poem  was 
very  coolly  received.  But  he  could  afford  to  wait. 

The  poem  depicts  a decadent  kind  of  Hamlet,  with- 
out the  brains,  who,  despising  all  the  uses  of  the  material- 
istic world  in  which  he  unwillingly  finds  himself,  is 
roused  by  the  love  of  a beautiful  woman  in  a happier 
situation  than  his  own.  The  circumstances  through 
which  this  love  budded  are  marvelously  told.  The  ebb 
and  flow  of  hope  and  despair,  faith  and  fear,  jealousy 
and  certainty  are  depicted  as  perhaps  nowhere  else. 

The  tragic  echouement  of  the  drama,  the  madness  of 
the  lover,  and  his  final  return  to  sanity  through  his 
enlistment  in  the  war  are  all  subordinate  and  secondary. 

But  read  Maud.  _1T  ^ „ 

William  Bacon  Evans 


A George  Fox  Puzzle 

IT  was  unmistakable.  The  crude,  bold  scrawl  that 
straggled  across  the  strip  of  yellowed  paper  could 
only  be  George  Fox’s.  Deciphered,  the  words  had  the 
authentic  ring,  the  true  Foxian  vigor  and  bluntness.  It 
was  a characteristic  diatribe  against  a “hireling  priest- 
hood.” But  it  was  only  a fragment,  snipped  from  a 
larger  sheet  to  make  a souvenir,  a scrapbook-piece,  a 
Quaker  relic,  like  the  shinbone  of  a saint.  Without  the 
rest  of  the  page,  it  was  about  as  useful — and  as  tantaliz- 
ing— as  a single  piece  from  a jigsaw  puzzle. 

The  strip  of  paper  had  been  pasted  in  a large  folio 
volume  filled  with  pictures  of  Quaker  worthies  and 
scraps  of  their  handwriting.  Mary  S.  Wood  of  New  York, 
compiler  of  a once-popular  collection  of  Quaker  anec- 
dotes called  Social  Hours  with  Friends,  had  assembled 
the  material  perhaps  75  or  100  years  ago.  In  1890  she 
had  presented  it  to  her  grandson.  Now  it  is  in  the  Friends 
Historical  Library  of  Swarthmore  College,  along  with  a 
valuable  collection  of  Quaker  letters  made  by  the  same 
Friend. 

This  is  how  the  paper  reads:  “8c  thes  are  such  as 
make  a trade  of  the  scriptures  8c  you  may  see  what  great 
states  8c  livnigs  [livings]  the  the  [they]  have  got  by  their 
making  a trade  of  the  scriptures  8c  the  [they]  that  gave 
them  forth  forsoke  [forsook]  ther  one  [own]  to  folow 
god  8c  Christ  8c  the  aposeles  [apostles]  of  jesus  christ 
were  plowmen  8c  fishers  8c  soers  [sowers]  8c  threshers  8c 
planters  8c  the  fished  in  the  great  seay  [sea]  with  the 
spiritall  hoke  [hook]  8c  the  plowed  the  world.  . . .”  It 
is  hard  to  make  much  of  the  words  on  the  reverse  side 
because  the  lines  are  on  a slant  and  the  scissors  have  cut 
across  them.  But  one  can  make  out  this  much:  “.  . . 
the  people  of  god  in  skorn  coled  [called]  quakers  . . . 
simple  8c  sile  [silly,  i.e.,  humble,  unsophisticated]  people 
but  saith  the  quakers  the  the  wisdom  of  god  was  foulesh- 
nes  [foolishness]  to  the  world  8c  the  preaching  of 
the.  . . .” 

Where  is  the  rest  of  the  page?  Can  any  reader  of  the 
Friends  Journal  supply  one  of  the  missing  pieces  in  the 
puzzle?  Presumably  a whole  page  of  Fox  manuscript  was 
sliced  into  strips  like  the  one  at  Swarthmore  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  owner’s  friends.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting— and  possibly  important  to  scholarship — if  the 
whole  page  could  be  put  back  together  again.  Will  any 
Friend  who  finds  what  looks  like  one  of  the  missing 
pieces  communicate  with  the  Friends  Historical  Library 
of  Swarthmore  College? 

Frederick  B.  Tolles,  Director 
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Modern  Thought  and  Quaker  Beliefs 

By  WILLIAM  T.  SCOTT 


WE  Friends  generally  consider  that  a formal  creed 
or  statement  of  belief  should  not  be  adopted  by 
our  religious  Society.  Unfortunately,  along  with  this 
consideration  there  often  goes  a tendency  to  avoid  any 
statement  of  belief,  as  if  belief  in  itself  is  unimportant. 
Yet  our  religion  is  founded  on  a belief  that  is  inter- 
twined with  our  religious  experience.  The  experience 
of  the  Inward  Light  recorded  by  early  and  modern 
Friends  would  be  empty  and  meaningless  without  a 
conviction  that  divinity  was  really  involved.  Many  of 
us  have  come  into  the  Society  because  we  believe  the 
reports  of  these  experiences  without  ourselves  having 
had  similar  ones. 

Even  though  we  do  not  wish  to  formalize  our  belief 
in  God,  we  all  must  reckon  in  some  way  with  the  fun- 
damental question  of  divine  existence.  As  Quakers,  we 
have  both  an  unusual  opportunity,  and  an  unusual 
difficulty.  Our  opportunity  comes  from  our  insistence 
on  a religion  related  to  everyday  experience,  using 
modern  words,  concepts,  and  categories  of  thought  to 
make  intimate  the  connection  between  religion  and  life. 
Our  difficulty  comes  from  the  same  source — we  have  not 
adopted  a traditional  terminology  or  symbolism  to  act 
as  a carrier  of  a consistent  and  meaningful  theology. 

The  result  often  is  that  we  either  avoid  any  refer- 
ence to  God,  or  we  refer  to  Him  in  pleasant-sounding 
words  that  carry  no  conviction.  Our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship have,  on  the  one  hand,  too  many  sociological  lec- 
tures, and,  on  the  other,  too  many  naive  and  shallow 
references  to  God’s  will. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  we 
are  not  using  the  right  frame  of  reference  in  our  think- 
ing. In  particular,  we  often  use  concepts  derived  from 
scientific  materialism  without  being  aware  of  what  we 
are  doing.  While  it  is  evident  that  a person  who  con- 
sciously accepts  scientific  materialism  will  think  in  terms 
that  exclude  the  concept  of  God,  it  is  not  often  realized 
the  extent  to  which  the  same  ways  of  thinking  come  into 
the  reasoning  of  many  on  the  religious  side  of  the  fence. 
Let  us  give  some  examples  of  this  difficulty. 

Materialism 

Materialism  is  derived  from  mechanism,  which  is 
a study  of  the  universe  in  terms  of  space,  time,  and 
force.  If  we  ask  what  motions  are  produced  by  God’s 
actions  at  some  time  and  place,  we  are  using  mechanis- 

William  T.  Scott  is  associate  professor  of  physics  at  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton,  Mass.,  and  a member  of  the  Middle  Connecti- 
cut Valley  Friends  Meeting. 


tic  concepts  to  describe  Him.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we 
wish  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  life  to  divine  action.  Any- 
thing that  could  have  determined  the  positions  of  the 
atoms  in  the  first  living  material  is  a force  by  definition 
and  is  subject  to  scientific  study.  But  if  we  treat  God 
as  a force,  science  will  soon  take  the  place  of  God.  He 
may  be  involved  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  He  is  not 
another  “thing”  that  exerts  forces. 

Another  idea  is  that  of  causality.  To  describe  events 
in  terms  of  their  causes  is  part  of  the  scientific  method, 
and  results  in  a deterministic  picture  of  the  world.  How- 
ever, Fritz  Kiinkel  (in  God  Helps  Those ) points  out 
that  every  human  event  can  be  shown  not  only  to  have 
a cause,  pointing  toward  the  past,  but  also  a purpose, 
pointing  toward  the  future.  If  we  analyze  behavior 
according  to  causes,  we  get  a scientific  description  but 
not  a very  helpful  one  from  a religious  point  of  view. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  analyze  actions  in  terms  of 
their  conscious  or  hidden  purposes,  we  get  a description 
that  leads  from  one  purpose  to  the  one  beyond  and  so 
to  a pyramid  of  purposes  whose  apex  is  the  unknown, 
infinite  purpose  of  God.  Materialism  may  lead  us  into 
trouble  unawares  by  fixing  our  attention  on  causality 
as  over  against  purpose. 

Along  with  these  ways  of  thinking  there  are  some 
specific  materialistic  beliefs  that  underly  a good  deal 
of  our  modern  point  of  view.  One  of  these  beliefs  is 
that  because  mechanism  is  true  it  is  the  only  valid  way 
to  describe  reality.  This  attitude  is  perhaps  one  of 
fundamental  importance  in  our  age.  Any  proposal  deal- 
ing with  material  things — either  physical,  like  atomic 
energy,  or  political,  like  the  use  of  military  force  as  a 
political  weapon — seems  to  be  “realistic”  and  can  get 
large-scale  financial  support.  Proposals  based  on  moral, 
religious,  or  psychological  grounds,  however,  seem  “un- 
realistic” and  can  get  little  political  support.  The  in- 
fluence of  mechanism  has  made  us  afraid  to  assert  the 
reality  of  the  spiritual  world. 

Another  assumption  of  materialism  is  that  man  can 
stand  off  completely  from  his  world  and  see  its  reality 
in  a purely  objective  fashion.  As  long  as  we  believe 
this,  we  are  susceptible  to  the  egocentric  individualism 
that  is  so  much  more  common  in  this  age  than  the 
religious  attitude  of  humility  and  “we-feeling.” 

Positive  Contributions  from  Science 

We  must  root  out  of  the  backs  of  our  minds  these 
concepts  that  block  our  religious  belief  and  experience. 
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But  we  must  be  wary  of  the  house  swept  clean  of  devils. 
What  ideas  and  concepts  of  contemporary  thought  can 
replace  or  complement  these  that  cause  us  trouble? 
Since  we  have  dealt  with  scientific  difficulties,  let  us  look 
for  positive  contributions  from  science. 

Scientists  have  discovered  in  innumerable  ways  that 
the  mechanisms  of  life  are  far  more  complex  and  wonder- 
ful than  the  nineteenth-century  mechanists  could  have 
imagined.  The  cocksure  attitude  of  feeling  that  all 
nature  is  near  to  being  understood  has  been  replaced 
by  a humbler  feeling  of  the  limitations  of  man’s  mind 
in  understanding  the  wonders  of  his  world.  It  is  true 
that  scientists  still  believe  that  all  these  tremendous 
wonders  arise  from  the  very  nature  of  things  without 
any  supernatural  causes.  The  properties  of  atoms, 
molecules,  electricity,  or  whatnot  are  responsible  for 
all  nature.  However,  we  stand  more  and  more  in  awe 
at  the  tremendous  potentialities  of  such  apparently 
simple  elements. 

Then  we  have  learned  that  objectivity  is  relative. 
In  physics,  it  is  known  that  individual  atoms,  for  in- 
stance, can  only  be  studied  by  interfering  with  them, 
and  the  nature  of  the  observer’s  interference  determines 
the  nature  of  the  results.  In  psychology,  the  subjective 
attitudes  of  the  psychiatrist  are  recognized  as  playing 
a crucial  role  in  his  understanding  of  a patient.  The 
scientific  discovery  of  man’s  more  or  less  intimate  in- 
volvement in  his  world  is  an  answer  to  the  supposed 
perfect  objectivity  of  the  individualist. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  fruitful  scientific  concepts 
is  that  of  the  “Principle  of  Complementarity,”  originally 
propounded  by  the  physicist  Niels  Bohr.  The  idea  as 
applied  to  physics  is  that  atomic  entities,  such  as  elec- 
trons, sometimes  act  like  particles  and  sometimes,  in 
complete  contrast,  act  like  waves.  Both  kinds  of  be- 
havior are  well-established  experimentally,  although 
always  in  different  experiments,  and  both  are  satisfac- 
torily included  in  an  abstract  way  in  modern  physical 
theory.  But  our  minds  are  not  so  constituted  as  to  allow 
us  any  clear  mental  picture  of  how  both  these  aspects 
can  be  simultaneously  true.  So  Bohr  suggested  as  a 
general  principle  that  nature  has  many  pairs  of  appar- 
ently contradictory  properties  that  are  really  comple- 
mentary, but  in  a way  which  we  cannot  picture  clearly. 
We  must  accept  this  unpleasant  difficulty  of  nature  and 
learn  to  work  with  it. 

Complementary  Aspects  of  Nature 

If  we  apply  this  idea  to  the  difficulties  referred  to 
above,  we  can  say  that  the  spiritual  world  and  the  ma- 
terial world  are  complementary  aspects  of  nature,  al- 
though they  seem  to  be  incompatible.  It  is  a limitation 


of  our  minds  or  our  training  that  prevents  us  from 
seeing  at  the  same  time  how  they  can  both  be  real.  If 
we  perform  the  “experiment”  of  looking  as  objectively 
as  we  can  at  the  world,  we  will  find  a deterministic, 
highly  complex  mechanism.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
perform  the  “experiment”  of  looking  subjectively,  ask- 
ing where  we  stand,  what  we  want,  what  we  find  to 
be  good,  what  we  ought  to  do,  then  we  experience  a 
world  where  freedom  and  responsibility,  death  and  lone- 
liness, creativity  and  love  are  real  and  important. 

What  can  we  then  say  about  belief  in  God?  Wrong 
concepts  lead  to  no  belief,  or  to  untenable  beliefs.  Even 
our  best  use  of  science  leads  us  largely  to  negative  judg- 
ments— God  is  not  someone  who  exerts  a force;  God  is 
not  a sort  of  all-pervading  ether  or  vaporous  substance; 
God  is  not  to  be  described  in  terms  of  space  and  time. 
About  all  that  we  can  say  positively  is  that  He  is  in- 
volved somehow  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

Science  can,  however,  give  us  some  hints  about  where 
to  look.  The  catagories  relevant  to  divinity  are  sub- 
jective ones — nonetheless  real,  of  course.  So  we  must 
perform  the  proper  “experiment”  and  look  to  our  per- 
sonal, inner  life.  This,  of  course,  is  not  new,  being  the 
message  of  Jesus  and  the  message  of  Quakerism.  One 
who  has  grown  up,  however,  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
scientific  world  view  may  find  a scientific  urging  to 
look  within  a necessary  complement  to  the  religious 
message. 

Well-founded  Belief 

The  Quaker  concept  of  the  Inward  Light  is  one  to 
which  we  may  apply  the  preceding  analysis.  Do  we  tend 
to  think  of  this  divine  element  as  something  super- 
imposed on  our  mental  structure,  like  a faint,  permeat- 
ing vapor?  Do  we  tend  to  imagine  a tiny  seedlike  entity 
that  is  not  part  of  ourselves  hiding  in  our  minds  or 
brains,  covered  by  many  layers  of  our  own  mental  struc- 
ture? Such  concepts  are  susceptible  of  scientific  study 
and  have  no  grounds  of  validity  in  the  light  of  psycho- 
logical research.  If  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  us. 
how  are  we  to  think  of  it?  The  only  way  that  is  left 
to  us,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  consider  it  as  involved  in 
our  very  nature — in  our  very  existence  and  in  our  fear 
of  death,  in  our  desire  to  be  good  and  in  our  guilt  and 
sin,  in  our  desire  to  find  meaning  and  in  our  despera- 
tion when  we  do  not  find  it.  He  is  not  only  “nearer 
than  breathing,  closer  than  hands  and  feet,  unutterably 
nigh”  because  He  is  inside  our  heads,  but  because  we 
ourselves  are  parts  of  Him — He  and  we  are  mutually 
involved  in  Being  itself. 

A well-founded  belief  is,  of  course,  not  the  same 
thing  as  experience  and  inspiration,  but  it  can  open 
the  door  and  point  the  way. 
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Letter  from  India 

October  10,  1953 

THIS  week  a group  of  twelve  girls  and  teachers  from 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  Karachi  are  our 
guests  here  in  Delhi.  Starting  about  a year  and  a half 
ago,  the  Quaker  Center  began  to  plan  for  visits  back  and 
forth  across  the  border,  of  which  this  is  the  last.  It  fol- 
lows close  on  the  heels  of  a ten-day  visit  of  Indian  college 
girls  and  teachers  to  West  Pakistan. 

Going  to  Pakistan  from  India  is  more  unusual  than 
the  other  way  around,  and  the  Indian  girls  received  a 
most  warm  and  joyful  welcome  at  the  colleges  in  Lahore, 
as  government  guests  in  Harappa,  an  ancient  archaeo- 
logical site,  and  again  in  Khairpur,  and  with  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  Karachi.  Now  we  are  having  a 
chance  to  return  that  very  wonderful  hospitality.  The 
Delhi  colleges  and  the  girls  themselves  are  taking  the 
lead  in  all  this,  and  entertainments  at  the  colleges,  visits 
to  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  daughter,  teas,  talks,  and 
picnics  at  the  Quaker  Center  are  already  filling  up  the 
two-week  visit,  plus  a bit  of  sight-seeing  at  Agra,  Alli- 
garh,  Gwalior,  and  Jaipur. 

Hasan  Habib  in  Khairpur  has  done  much  by  his 
friendly  persuasion  to  pave  the  way  for  these  occasions, 
and  in  India  Nettie  Bossert  has  carried  on  the  work  of 
the  Catchpools,  who  are  now  back  in  England.  It  was 
Jack  Catchpool  who  first  piloted  a group  of  Indian  stu- 
dents to  Lahore  over  a year  ago.  The  concern  for  these 
visits  arose  while  trying  to  study  solutions  to  the  large 
issues  between  the  countries,  and  as  often  proves  to  be 
the  case,  the  special  course  of  action  does  also  seem  to 
bring  the  larger  answers  nearer.  The  personal  experi- 
ence of  new  friends  made  does  much  to  counter  the  ill 
effects  of  the  still  bitter  press  on  both  sides. 

Coinciding  with  these  happy  occasions  have  been  the 
tragic  rains  of  the  past  two  weeks  in  the  Punjab.  Just 
now  the  full  effects  of  the  floods  are  being  felt  in  Delhi, 
the  worst  in  the  past  60  to  100  years.  The  full  story  must 
be  told  later.  Our  meeting  for  worship  this  morning 
expressed  its  wish  to  help,  both  through  service  and 
donations,  and  ways  are  now  being  explored  for  doing 
a particular,  needful  job  with  the  cash  available,  how- 
ever small  it  may  necessarily  prove  to  be.  As  usual,  the 
perseverance  and  courage  of  the  Indian  people  are  much 
in  evidence  as  one  traverses  the  flooded  areas. 

The  kind  of  thing  that  can  happen  to  us  here  is 
quite  unspectacular,  and  no  doubt  is  common  enough 
everywhere.  As  one  makes  his  way  through  the  cycle 
and  rickshaw  traffic,  the  expressions  on  people’s  faces 
bring  the  knowledge  of  God’s  love;  there  is  really  little 
more  to  say  than  that.  But  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  and 
it  may  take  us  beyond  a too-American  mode  of  thought — 
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which  is,  I fear,  much  in  evidence  abroad — toward  a 
realization  that  the  world  is  in  fact  on  a threshold.  The 
nature  of  this  threshold  perhaps  is  not  clear,  but  we  can 
know  that  our  insights  must  take  us  across  all  borders 
of  nations  if  we  are  mutually,  East  and  West,  to  under- 
stand the  daily  task.  A too  great  eagerness  to  contribute 
our  special  American  ways  can  lead  Americans  in  India 
to  a blind  alley,  where  a chance  even  to  give  what  is 
legitimate  is  missed.  Even  axioms  must  be  questioned 
and  finally  remoulded  in  the  light  of  other  insights  at 
least  as  valid  as  our  own. 

I have  just  returned  from  the  site  of  a new  steel  town 
in  Orissa.  Farther  down  the  Ganges  Valley  the  plough- 
ing, in  spite  of  floods,  was  going  on  by  buffalo  and  bul- 
lock, water  standing  in  the  rice  fields,  patterned  out  with 
little  dams  between.  White  egrets  and  frequently  the 
enormous  Saurus  crane  that  stands  over  six  feet  high 
decorate  the  ponds,  and  the  sun  shines  on  the  high, 
white  cumulus.  I saw  a strange  animal  galloping  away 
from  the  train,  seemingly  half  horse  and  half  bullock, 
but  have  no  clue  yet  about  its  true  identity.  The  farmers, 
the  animals,  and  birds  live  very  happily  on  friendly  terms 
together,  one  of  the  fine  things  about  Indian  country  life. 

The  Ganges  Valley  is  a level  part,  fertile  and  thickly 
populated.  Near  the  new  Orissan  steel  towns  are  hills, 
and  the  people  are  mainly  so-called  aboriginals.  Much 
wild  country,  tigers,  and  enormous  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
coal,  limestone,  manganese,  etc.,  are  found.  Whatever 
comes  from  this  new  industrial  development,  it  will  be 
the  sight  of  two  turquoise  blue  roller  jays  performing 
their  dance  in  the  air  that  will  mark  this  train  trip  for 
me.  Like  falling  leaves  they  whirled  round  and  round 
as  they  plummeted  down,  and  then  again  flew  up  in  the 
roller-coaster  fashion  that  has  given  them  their  name. 
Their  colors  are  the  purest  and  most  brilliant  notes  of 
blues  and  greens,  just  touched  with  red  and  black;  and 
as  they  are  larger  than  a crow,  it  is  a beautiful  sight  to 
see. 

Perhaps  in  future  letters  a more  prosaic  account  of 
industrial  progress  will  find  its  place.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  will  be  a measure  of  India’s  skill  in  economic 
planning  and  in  town  planning  if  she  can  begin  to  avoid 
some  of  the  evils  of  Western  and  Communist  industrial- 
ism and  help  the  world  develop  better  patterns.  These 
new  towns  are  of  necessity  far  from  the  present  cities. 

In  50  years  will  the  steel  workers  of  Rourkela  still 
have  their  gardens?  Will  cottage  industries,  and  hence 
the  villager  of  India,  have  profited  by  these  steel  plants 
so  that  life  in  the  country  is  more  to  be  desired  in  every 
way  than  life,  for  instance,  in  Calcutta?  Here  in  India 
these  questions  are  being  answered  under  our  very  eyes, 
not  only  for  India  but  probably  for  Southeast  Asia  and 
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perhaps  for  the  world.  There  is  a chance  here  to  put 
oneself  to  harness.  To  avoid  commitment  in  some  way 
becomes  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  economic  and  social  philosophy  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  seems  more  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  time 
than  ever  before,  and  not  less  as  some  would  have  it. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  put  this  religious  and 
economic  unity  into  a nutshell  in  the  space  of  three 
paragraphs,  so  I shall  only  mention  one  consideration 
which  seems  to  stand  by  itself  as  the  complement  to  the 
government’s  efforts  to  develop  heavy  industry.  It  is 
simply  this:  When  the  existing  tools  are  of  a very  simple 
nature,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Indian  village,  then  the 
maximum  national  production  can  be  gained  by  using 
these  very  tools  to  their  fullest  capacity,  not  by  discard- 
ing them  in  favor  of  labor-saving  devices.  Even  Commu- 
nist China,  wedded  to  the  theory  of  American-style  mass 
production,  has  found  it  necessary  to  accept  this  bit  of 
common  sense  as  a basic  current  policy.  The  economic 
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reasons,  of  course,  are  evident.  Both  India  and  China 
have  a short  supply  of  developed  resources  and  a long 
supply  of  labor.  In  the  United  States  and  mostly 
throughout  the  West,  including  Russia,  the  economic 
terms  of  the  problem  are  exactly  reversed.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  labor  relative  to  a large  supply  of  developed 
resources.  We  should  hope,  therefore,  for  different  social 
patterns  here,  based  on  different  axioms. 

Work  is  going  ahead  on  all  fronts.  Tendencies  of 
widely  different  sorts  are  all  at  work  simultaneously, 
some  as  government  policy,  some  through  personal  dedi- 
cation to  a new  future  for  India,  some  as  currents  from 
outside  India,  both  good  and  bad.  It  is  a privilege  to 
live  here  now  and  to  be  drawn  into  deeper  sympathies 
and  contacts  by  reason  of  the  directions  that  are  being 
wrought  out  by  India’s  people.  We  can  look  for  the 
time  when  America  may  be  willing  to  learn  from  Asia. 

Benjamin  Polk 


Friends  Mission  to  China 


Peking , October  10,  1955 

WE  left  Hong  Kong  on  October  4 by  train  to  the  frontier 
with  China,  which  was  reached  in  about  an  hour.  We 
crossed  the  now  famous  international  bridge,  and  walked  to 
the  adjacent  Chinese  station  of  Shumchun  to  entrain  for 
Canton.  We  were  met  there  by  English-speaking  representatives 
of  our  hosts,  the  China  Peace  Committee,  who  traveled  back 
with  us  to  Peking,  and  proved  to  be  our  interpreter-companions 
for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

Four  and  a half  hours  of  travel  through  the  rice  fields, 
banana  and  sugar  cane  groves  of  South  China  brought  us  to 
Canton,  where  we  spent  the  night.  In  the  evening  at  dinner 
we  met  a group  from  the  Kwantung  provincial  and  Canton 
Peace  Committees,  which  included  representatives  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches. 

We  took  an  early  plane  on  October  5 from  Canton  to 
Peking,  coming  down  only  at  the  airport  for  Wuchang  and 
Hankow.  We  reached  Peking  in  the  midafternoon,  to  be 
greeted  on  behalf  of  the  China  Peace  Committee  by  a group 
which  again  included  representatives  of  the  churches  and  of 
the  Y.W.C.A. 

We  are  housed  in  the  large  new  annex  to  the  Peking  Hotel, 
which  is  made  the  headquarters  of  most  of  the  foreign  delega- 
tions coming  to  China. 

On  October  6 we  discussed  our  program  with  our  hosts, 
and  in  the  afternoon  visited  an  exhibition  of  reproductions 
of  ancient  cave  paintings  recently  discovered  in  the  province 
of  Kansu.  On  October  7 we  had  a pleasant  and  valuable  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  O’Neill,  the  British  charge  d’  affaires,  visited  the 
Summer  Palace  on  the  outskirts  of  Peking,  and  in  the  evening 
were  entertained  to  dinner  by  the  China  Peace  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Kuo-mo-jo,  who  is  chairman  of 


the  Peace  Committee  and  a vice  chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  National  People’s  Congress. 

On  October  8 we  visited  the  Yenching  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  which  is  at  present  training  some  80  students  for 
the  ministry  in  various  denominations,  and  had  a most  friendly 
and  helpful  conversation  with  the  principal  and  with  a staff 
group  which  included  a member  of  the  Nanking  Quaker  group 
at  present  lecturing  in  Greek  at  Yenching  Seminary.  Later  in 
the  day  we  were  shown  over  a new  and  impressive  children’s 
hospital  on  the  outskirts  of  Peking. 

On  our  first  Sunday  in  China  we  divided  into  pairs  and 
attended  services  at  Episcopalian  (Anglican)  and  Congrega- 
tional churches,  and  at  a church  of  the  United  Church  of 
China,  renewing  there  the  very  wonderful  fellowship  and 
friendship  with  Christian  groups  that  we  have  already  experi- 
enced so  fully  here  in  China. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Winter  Palace,  with  its 
white  pagoda  and  screen  of  the  nine  dragons,  its  vast  lake  and 
teahouses  all  crowded  with  holidaymakers. 

Today  we  begin  a crowded  last  five  days  in  Peking,  ex- 
pecting at  the  week  end  to  divide  into  two  groups,  the  one 
going  to  Chunking  and  Chengtu  in  West  China,  the  other 
traveling  via  Tientsin  to  Shanghai,  where  we  hope  to  reunite 
to  go  on  together  to  Nanking  and  Canton,  and  thence  to  Hong 
Kong.  I might  add  that  the  reputation  of  October  as  being 
the  best  month  to  be  in  Peking  is  being  fully  upheld.  It  is 
indeed  a beautiful  city  seen  in  the  clear  light  of  a cloudless 
autumn  day. 

October  14,  1955 

We  have  had  a busy  and,  we  feel,  fruitful  week  in  Peking. 
We  have  latterly  divided  our  forces  on  occasions  so  as  to  cover 
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the  many  engagements  either  suggested  to  us  or  asked  for  by 
ourselves. 

Highlights  of  our  visits  to  the  working  institutions — as  it 
were — of  China  today  have  been  the  visits  we  paid  to  the 
University  of  Peking  (the  former  Yenching  Christian  Univer- 
sity) and  to  a village  where  there  is  an  agricultural  producers’ 
cooperative  some  12  miles  south  of  Peking.  But  some  or  all  of 
us  have  also  seen  a textile  factory,  visited  the  Institute  of 
National  Minorities,  the  China  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Peking  Y.W.C.A.,  and  the  China  Union  Medical  College. 
In  many  of  these  visits  personal  contacts  have  been  renewed 
either  directly  for  ourselves  or  indirectly  for  Friends  now  at 
home.  We  have  devoted  two  meetings  to  discussions  on  peace 
activities  with  leading  representatives  of  the  China  Peace  Com- 
mittee and  are  to  be  entertained  to  dinner  by  the  Committee 
this  evening.  We  had  an  extended  conversation  in  his  home 
last  evening  with  Mr.  Kuo-mo-jo,  a vice  chairman  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  National  People’s  Congress  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Peace  Committee.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
lunching  today  with  the  group  of  Christian  ministers  and  others 
who  met  us  at  the  airport  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  since. 

Variously,  we  have  visited  the  embassies  or  legations  of 
Britain,  India,  Indonesia,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden,  done  some 
shopping  in  the  new  large  departmental  stores  and  in  the 
shops  of  the  bazaar,  and  much  enjoyed  an  evening  at  the 
theater  devoted  mainly  to  the  songs  and  dances  of  various 
regions  of  China.  We  now,  reluctantly,  divide  into  two  groups, 
the  first  to  go  to  West  China  the  other  to  follow  more  usual 
paths  to  Tientsin  and  Shanghai,  where  we  hope  to  reunite  on 
October  20. 

Shanghai,  October  21,  1955 

Our  team  was  reunited  in  Shanghai  yesterday.  Janet  Rees, 
Grigor  McClelland,  and  I reached  Shanghai  the  day  before 
after  spending  two  days  in  Tientsin,  where  we  visited  chil- 
dren’s nurseries  and  a children’s  theater,  inspected  a textile 
mill,  and  had  several  meetings  with  representatives  of  the 
local  Peace  Committee  and  of  the  Christian  community  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Meanwhile  Johanne  Reynolds,  Duncan  Wood,  and  Chris- 
topher Taylor  were  in  Chunking  and  Chengtu  in  West  China. 
In  both  centers  they  renewed  contact  with  Friends  and  saw  the 
very  considerable  development  taking  place  in  what  was  for- 
merly the  West  China  Union  University.  This  is  now  the  third 
largest  medical  college  in  China. 

At  the  time  of  writing  we  are  half  way  through  a crowded 
four  days  in  Shanghai,  in  which  among  other  things  we  are 
abundantly  realizing  our  hopes  of  renewing  contact  and  fel- 
lowship with  Christian  leaders. 

We  leave  for  Nanking  on  October  24,  and  the  following 
day  for  Peking,  where  we  are  to  meet  Prime  Minister  Chou 
En-lai.  Then  we  start  the  journey  out  of  China  via  Canton 
and  Hong  Kong,  a journey  which  should  have  brought  all 
save  myself  home  by  the  time  this  is  read. 

Gerald  Bailey 


Internationally  Speaking 

( Continued  from  page  310) 

centuries  of  Turkish  rule,  and  regard  it  as  an  important 
base;  they  seem  to  have  been  seeking  a solution  just  to 
everybody  concerned,  including  the  Turkish  minority. 
Turkey  and  Greece,  small  but  not  unimportant  mem- 
bers of  NATO,  are  embittered  by  the  dispute,  and  are 
made  less  effective  allies  of  the  NATO  powers  by  the 
efforts  to  consider  the  Cyprus  quarrel  in  the  light  of 
NATO  strategy. 

In  none  of  these  disputes  is  the  United  States  di- 
rectly involved;  yet  the  consequences  of  each  might 
affect  the  United  States  pretty  directly.  Each  of  these 
disputes  impairs  the  apparent  unity  of  the  Western 
powers  to  resist  Communist  expansion;  each  casts  doubt 
on  the  ability  or  willingness  of  the  Western  powers  to 
forestall  Communist  expansion  by  vigorous,  attractive 
policies  that  can  benefit  peoples  hungry  both  for  self- 
government  and  for  better  economic  conditions. 

It  is  a mistake  to  expect  quick  and  easy  solutions  of 
such  difficulties.  Each  of  these  disputes  is  a real  one,  of 
long  standing.  Each  is  more  serious  in  its  possible  conse- 
quences and  more  difficult  to  solve,  if  it  is  regarded  as 
an  aspect  of  the  West-East  struggle. 

Perhaps  the  next  important  step  in  the  constructive 
diplomacy  which  for  the  time  being  seems  to  have  a 
chance  as  one  result  of  the  apparent  relaxation  of  ten- 
sion during  the  past  months  and  of  the  more  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  war  is  no  longer  a tolerable 
method  of  solving  international  disputes,  is  to  try  to 
detach  problems  like  these  from  the  intricate  web  of 
East-West  rivalries  and  show  that  real  disputes  involving 
real  people  with  real  feelings  can  be  treated  with  a view 
to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people  concerned.  This 
might  mean  that  the  United  States  and  other  big  powers 
would  not  always  appear  to  have  their  way;  but  it  might 
aid  the  growth  of  confidence  in  the  aims  of  the  big 
powers  that  would  be  worth  much  more  in  the  long 
run  than  would  prevailing  in  a particular  dispute.  Such 
a development  would  demand  of  public  opinion  pa- 
tience, to  permit  diplomatic  negotiations  to  be  carried 
out,  and  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  reasonable  and 
natural  for  other  countries,  as  well  as  our  own,  to  seek 
their  own  advantage  in  negotiations. 

The  situation  is  at  once  complicated  and  eased  by 
the  now  rapidly  dawning  awareness  of  the  fact  that, 
as  the  atoms-for-peace  program  goes  into  effect,  many 
nations  will  have  the  material  for  atomic  weapons. 
Destructive  force  will  no  longer  be  controlled  by  two 
large  powers.  Two  large  rival  powers  can  at  best  reach 
only  an  unstable  equilibrium.  With  many  nations  pos- 
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sessing  enough  power  to  demand  attention,  it  may  be 
possible  to  work  out  a relatively  stable  equilibrium  that 
can  tide  the  world  over  the  period  of  national  rivalries 
pending  the  development  of  the  adequate  world  organi- 
zation needed  to  provide  processes  of  solving  all  disputes 
and  of  controlling  military  power  and  restraining  the 
resort  to  armed  force. 

October  31,  1955  Richard  R.  Wood 

A Quaker  Classic 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  QUAKERISM.  By  William  C. 

Braithwaite.  Second  edition  revised  by  Henry  J.  Cadbury. 

Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press,  1955.  607  pages.  $4.75 

For  nearly  200  years  Sewel’s  History  of  the  Rise,  Increase, 
and  Progress  of  the  Christian  People  called  Quakers  remained 
the  standard  reference  source  for  early  Quakerism,  and  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  Friends  who  wished  to  know  their 
own  history  read  it  faithfully.  Whether  the  Rowntree  Series 
of  Quaker  Histories,  which  replaced  Sewel  in  the  early  twen- 
tieth century,  will  have  as  long  a useful  life,  only  time  will 
tell.  But  certainly  the  two  volumes  by  William  C.  Braithwaite 
on  the  founding  and  early  development  of  Quakerism  and 
the  two  by  Rufus  M.  Jones  on  Quakerism  in  America  and 
in  its  later  periods  have  shown  a remarkable  vitality  thus  far. 
The  Braithwaite  volumes,  reprinted  twice,  now  require  second 
editions,  and  The  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies  has  long 
been  out  of  print. 

The  new  edition  of  William  C.  Braithwaite’s  The  Begin- 
nings of  Quakerism,  which  has  just  appeared  (it  will  be  a year 
or  more  before  The  Second  Period  of  Quakerism  is  ready), 
remains,  as  A.  Neave  Brayshaw  described  it  in  1912,  “one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  pieces  of  Quaker  history  that 
has  ever  appeared.”  It  derives  its  account  from  the  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  manuscript  records  left  by  the  “First 
Publishers  of  Truth”  and  converts  that  great  mass  of  material 
into  a coherent  and  illuminating  story  of  how  a prophetic 
religion  of  the  Quaker  type  got  its  start  in  Puritan  England. 

Henry  J.  Cadbury  has  edited  this  new  edition  with  skill 
and  restraint — restraint  in  that  he  has  not  tried  to  recast  the 
original,  but  has  simply  made  small  corrections  in  text  and 
footnotes  where  the  exigencies  of  using  the  original  plates 
would  permit;  skill  in  that  his  22  pages  of  "Additional  Notes” 
set  up  excellent  guideposts  to  the  present-day  reader,  pointing 
to  new  sources  of  fact  as  well  as  of  interpretation,  particularly 
to  the  newer  conjectures  as  to  whether  Quakerism  should  trace 
its  ancestry  chiefly  to  English  or  Continental  sources.  The 
result  is  not  a new  book,  nor  a “thorough  revision,”  as  the 
publishers  mistakenly  describe  it  in  the  small  type  on  their 
dust  jacket.  But  it  is  the  standard  account  of  the  founding 
of  Quakerism  and  deserves  reading  by  every  Friend  who  has 
never  read  the  original  edition. 

For  a generation  prone  to  taking  its  history  in  digests  or 
as  picture  books,  the  Rowntree  Series  is  a good  corrective. 
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One  wonders  why  the  enterprise  of  British  Friends  in  making 
it  financially  possible  to  produce  this  new  edition  of  the  British 
side  of  the  story  could  not  be  duplicated  by  American  Friends 
for  their  own  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies. 

Thomas  E.  Drake 

Elizabeth  M.  Chace 

THE  death  of  Elizabeth  M.  Chace  at  her  home  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  on  September  21,  1955,  withdrew  from  the 
Society  of  Friends  one  of  its  most  valuable  and  loved  mem- 
bers. She  was  born  November  1,  1868,  the  daughter  of  Jona- 
than and  Jane  C.  Chace  and  displayed  the  keenness  of  judg- 
ment and  devotion  to  good  causes  which  characterized  her 
father.  As  U.S.  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  he  showed  that 
a conservative  Quaker  could  take  part  in  politics  without 
compromising  his  principles. 

In  1888  she  graduated  from  Westtown.  Having  inherited 
ample  means,  she  devoted  much  thought  and  prayer  to  the 
proper  disposal  of  her  income.  Being  highly  sensitive  to 
human  needs  everywhere  and  eminently  self-effacing,  most  of 
her  benefactions  were  known  only  to  herself.  Many  have 
experienced  the  gracious  hospitality  of  her  home.  With  her 
elder  sister  Anna  Chace,  whom  she  survived,  she  especially 
availed  herself  of  opportunities  to  support  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace  and  understanding.  The  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  in  this  direction  owe  much 
to  her  support.  During  the  formative  years  of  the  League  of 
Nations  she  and  her  sister  frequently  visited  Geneva,  where 
they  resided  for  several  months  at  a time  and  where  their 
home  became  a rendezvous  for  supporters  of  this  organiza- 
tion. At  home  she  worked  vigorously  in  behalf  of  the  League. 

She  was  an  effective  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  Pendle  Hill.  With  her  sister  she  gave  generously  to  initiate 
and  maintain  this  institution.  The  meeting  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  owes  much  to  her  unfailing  interest  and  support. 

Late  in  life  she  became  much  interested  in  painting  and 
developed  considerable  skill  in  this  art.  For  a long  time  she 
has  maintained  an  active  interest  in  institutions  for  mental 
health. 

Those  who  knew  her  most  intimately  were  constantly  im- 
pressed by  her  deep  Christian  faith.  This  faith  was  not,  in 
her  case,  won  easily.  She  read  widely  both  the  books  which 
attacked  her  faith  and  those  which  supported  it.  Her  unusual 
intellectual  powers,  concealed  by  innate  humility,  and  the 
insights  arising  from  her  devout  life  triumphed  over  all  obsta- 
cles. She  was  a rare  example  of  the  type  of  conservative 
Quakerism  which  was  more  evident  in  earlier  generations 
than  at  present.  A unique  characteristic  of  these  Friends  was 
complete  frankness  of  expression  accompanied  by  delicate 
sensitivity  to  other  points  of  view.  She  will  be  missed  by  her 
many  friends  and  the  many  causes  and  organizations  to  which 
she  contributed  support  and  gave  the  help  of  her  balanced 
and  mature  judgment. 

Howard  H.  Brinton 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

The  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  for  1954  was  awarded  last  week 
to  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  No  award  has  been  made 
for  1955  as  yet. 

High  commissioner  for  Refugees  is  Dr.  G.  J.  van  Heuven 
Goedhart,  a former  Amsterdam  editor  and  leader  in  the  anti- 
Nazi  resistance,  who  was  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Nether- 
lands government  in  exile  during  World  War  II.  Deputy 
High  Commissioner  is  Dr.  James  M.  Read,  a member  of 
Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  The  Friends  Journal  pub- 
lished his  article  “Refugees,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
United  States”  on  page  151  of  the  September  3,  1955,  issue. 


About  50  A.F.S.C.  volunteers  worked  over  Labor  Day  week 
end  to  help  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  residents  clear  their  homes  of 
mud  and  debris.  Workers  came  from  A.F.S.C.  staff,  Pendle 
Hill,  New  York  week-end  work  camp,  and  Friends  Meetings. 
Several  former  project  participants  appeared.  Men  and  women 
alike  worked  chest-high  in  mud  to  bail  out  cellars,  and 
scrubbed  walls  and  floors.  A Sunday  evening  meeting  at  Kirk- 
ridge  retreat  provided  opportunity  for  group  fellowship  and 
discussion.  Other  volunteers  came  from  Brethren,  Mennonite, 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  groups. 

Percy  Baker,  director  of  A.F.S.C.  United  States  work  camps, 
who  organized  the  flood  relief  project,  is  exploring  the  possi- 
bility of  follow-up  camps  this  winter. 


On  July  25,  E.  LeRoy  Mercer,  two-time  all-American  full- 
back, was  given  one  of  football’s  highest  honors.  He  was 
elected  to  the  National  Hall  of  Fame,  which  will  be  erected 
at  Rutgers,  birthplace  of  the  sport.  He  is  the  third  University 
of  Pennsylvania  representative  to  receive  this  honor. 


“A  Quaker  Trip  to  Russia,”  50  slides  taken  by  Eleanor 
Zelliot,  Steve  Cary,  and  Bill  Edgerton  with  taped  commentary 
by  Clarence  Pickett,  are  ready  for  distribution.  Four  sets  are 
available  on  loan  from  the  A.F.S.C.  Philadelphia  office. 

The  Russian  trip  has  also  produced,  to  date,  40  A.F.S.C.. 
interviews  on  tape,  ranging  from  five  to  15  minutes.  Tapes  are 
in  use  by  143  stations,  nation-wide.  A coming  attraction  is  a 
program  of  Russian  music  produced  by  the  Soviet  government. 


An  article  in  the  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  Journal  begins: 
"The  Rev.  Hugh  Moore,  former  pastor  of  Winston-Salem 
Friends  Church,  and  five  other  wildely  known  American 
Quakers  who  have  just  returned  from  a protracted  stay  in 
Russia.  . . 


The  October  Newsletter  of  the  State  College  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa.,  states  that  the  Rufus  Jones  Lecture  will  be  held 
on  November  20,  with  Gerald  Bailey,  a British  Friend,  speak- 
ing on  “A  Quaker  Looks  at  the  East-West  Problem.”  The 
hour  of  the  lecture  was  not  given. 


The  Florida  Directory  of  Friends,  listing  members  and 
friends  of  Friends  by  name  and  residence,  is  in  process  of  revi- 
sion. Friends  who  have  moved  to  Florida,  or  have  changed 
their  Florida  addresses,  during  the  past  two  years  are  asked  to 
write  to  Mary  Hall  Kilpatrick,  707  N.  W.  20th  Street,  Gaines- 
ville, Florida,  stating  their  names  and  present  addresses. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth  of  spiritual  healing 
groups  in  New  Zealand.  There  are  now  three  Friends  centers, 
one  in  Christchurch,  one  in  Auckland,  and  one  in  Dunedin. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  is  very  active  in  the  large  towns,  and 
just  recently  the  Divine  Healing  Fellowship  of  New  Zealand 
issued  a booklet,  Is  Any  Sick  among  You ? and  followed  this 
with  a monthly  magazine,  Healing  Waters.  “The  books  of 
Rebecca  Beard,  Elsie  Salmon,  Starr  Daily,  and  Agnes  Stanford 
are  all  known  to  New  Zealanders  of  every  denomination,” 
notes  the  October  Newsletter  of  the  Friends  Spiritual  Healing 
Fellowship,  London. 

John  J.  Jaquette,  chief  accountant  of  the  Hawaiian  Tele- 
phone Company,  has  been  promoted  to  be  corporate  secre- 
tary and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Company. 


The  following  Collection  speakers  have  been  announced 
by  Haverford  College:  November  15,  James  B.  Reston,  The 
New  York  Times,  Washington,  D.  C.;  November  22,  George 
P.  Skouras,  president,  United  Artists  Theatre  Circuit,  Inc.; 
November  29,  Red  Smith,  New  York  Harold  Tribune;  Decem- 
ber 6,  Leonard  Bernstein,  composer;  December  12,  a program 
of  Christmas  music,  8 p.m.  Collections  are  held  in  Roberts 
Hall  at  11:10  a.m.  (note  exception  in  the  time  of  the  pro- 
gram of  Christmas  music).  Friends  are  always  welcome,  and 
seating  for  visitors  is  provided  on  the  south  side  of  the  main 
floor. 


Introducing  the  New  Hymnal 

The  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Hymnal  is  holding 
a singing  convocation  to  introduce  the  book  at  the  Swarth- 
more,  Pa.,  Meeting  House  on  November  20  from  2:30  to  4 
o’clock.  Friends  who  would  like  to  meet  the  Committee,  to 
learn  something  of  its  work,  and  to  sing  together  some  of 
the  hymns  are  invited  to  be  present.  Swarthmore  Friends 
will  be  glad  to  have  visitors  attend  the  meeting  for  worship 
at  1 1 o’clock,  bring  a box  lunch,  and  share  in  a period  of 
fellowship  before  the  afternoon  gathering.  They  will  serve 
a beverage. 

An  interesting  program  is  being  planned  with  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  general  participation  in  the  singing  of  hymns, 
familiar  as  well  as  new  ones.  A group  of  children  from  the 
Lansdowne  and  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  First-day  Schools  will  present 
some  of  the  new  hymns  from  the  children’s  section.  The 
Hymnal  Committee  will  sing  one  or  two  of  the  new  selections. 
Edna  Stover  and  Helen  Atkinson,  authors  of  the  Handbook 
in  process  of  preparation,  will  be  present;  and  Helen  Atkinson 
will  conduct  a singing-worship  period  as  the  concluding  fea- 
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ture  of  the  afternoon.  The  occasion  should  prove  rewarding 
and  inspiring.  It  is  hoped  that  many  Friends  will  plan  to 
share  in  this  experience. 

BIRTHS 

BRONNFR — On  October  25,  to  Edwin  B.  and  Anne 
Taylor  Bronner  of  Cheltenham,  Pa.,  a daughter  named  Vir- 
ginia Hooton  Bronner.  The  parents  are  members  of  Chel- 
tenham Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

GOULD — On  October  21,  to  David  F.,  II,  and  Mary  Lou 
Baker  Gould,  a son  named  Geoffrey  Charles  Gould.  He  is 
a birthright  member  of  Newtown  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

GRANT — On  September  28,  to  George  W.  and  Ann  Taylor 
Grant,  a son  named  George  Victor  Grant.  The  mother  and 
her  parents,  Richard  R.  and  Anna  May  Taylor,  are  members 
of  Stony  Run  Meeting,  Baltimore. 

LIVINGSTON — On  October  23,  to  Clarence  Oscar  and 
Lois  Haines  Livingston  of  Audubon,  N.  J.,  a daughter  named 
Barbara  Joan  Livingston.  The  mother  is  a member  of  Woods- 
town  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

POOL — On  October  18,  to  Harry  and  Jane  Waddington 
Pool  of  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  a daughter  named  Barbara  Ann 
Pool.  She  is  a granddaughter  of  Arthur  L.  and  Emma  Horner 
Waddington  of  Woodstown  and  George  and  Sarah  Owen 
Pool.  The  Pools  and  Waddingtons  are  members  of  the  Woods- 
town Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

SCOTT — On  October  19,  in  Haverford,  Pa.,  to  Andrew 
and  Anne  Scott,  a son  named  Donald  MacKay  Scott.  Andrew 
Scott  is  assistant  professor  of  political  science  at  Haverford 
College. 

SMITH — On  October  8,  to  H.  Eastburn  and  Sara  L.  Smith, 
a daughter  named  Nancy  Alice  Smith.  She  is  the  seventh 
grandchild  and  the  first  granddaughter  of  James  Iden  and 
Alice  Eastburn  Smith,  members  of  Buckingham  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 

DEATHS 

ARNOLD — On  September  29,  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  Hos- 
pital, Esther  Whitacre  Arnold,  aged  77  years,  retired  school- 
teacher and  for  many  years  instructor  in  penmanship  at  Ger- 
mantown Friends  School.  She  was  born  in  Marleton,  N.  J., 
of  a family  of  nine,  the  daughter  of  N.  Reece  Whitacre,  a 
well  known  teacher  of  South  Jersey.  Surviving  are  her  hus- 
band, Fred  McKenzie  Arnold,  engrosser  and  artist;  a brother, 
Henry  W.  Whitacre  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  and  two  sisters, 
Marion  Haines  of  Marleton,  N.  J.,  and  Anna  D.  Wood  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Interment  was  in  the  family  lot  at  Medford, 
N.  J. 

GARRETT — On  October  11,  Arthur  Sellers  Garrett 
of  Drexel  Hill,  Pa.,  aged  81  years.  He  had  been  a lifelong 
member  of  Lansdowne  Meeting,  Pa.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Hannah  Worrall  Garrett,  four  children  and  eight  grand- 
children. 

HANCOCK — On  October  17,  at  Children’s  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia, Deborah  Alison  Hancock,  aged  five  years,  daughter 
of  Phillip  Hooker  and  Ruth  Brosius  Hancock  of  Broomall, 
Pa.  She  was  a granddaughter  of  Malcolm  Acker  Brosius,  de- 


ceased, and  May  Whittaker  Brosius  and  a great-granddaughter 
of  the  late  Lewis  Walton  and  Elizabeth  Acker  Brosius,  all  of 
Wilmington,  Del. 

STABLER — On  September  15,  Mary  Phillips  Stabler, 
aged  60  years.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Frederick 
Stabler  of  Waterford,  Va.;  and  three  children,  Arthur  Stabler 
of  Ohio,  Brook  Stabler  of  Florida,  and  Ann  Parsons  of  Lovetts- 
ville,  Va.  She  was  a member  of  the  United  Meeting  of  Friends, 
Lincoln,  Pa. 

Eleanor  Wood  Taber 

Eleanor  Wood  Taber  passed  away  on  October  13,  1955, 
in  her  72nd  year,  at  the  home  of  her  nephew,  David  S.  Taber, 
631  Norristown  Road,  Maple  Glen,  Pa.,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.  She  was  a birthright  Friend  of  the  Twentieth 
Street  Meeting,  New  York  City.  . . . For  several  years  she 
served  as  Elder  of  the  Meeting.  The  Monthly  and  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  profited  by  her  clerkship.  The  Meeting  will 
sadly  miss  her  sound  judgment  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
her  Meeting.  . . . 

One  of  her  most  important  services  for  the  Meeting  was  the 
cataloguing  and  making  available  for  several  Friends  Colleges 
and  Meetings  the  old  editions  of  Friends  books  which  had 
been  housed  for  many  years  in  the  Twentieth  Street  Meeting 
House. 

She  was  a staunch  supporter  of  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  and  the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Con- 
sultation, serving  on  both  Committees  almost  from  their  in- 
ception. She  was  also  president,  and  later  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Friends  Center.  Her  activities  for  Friends  took  her 
far  afield,  to  the  Friends  Center  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  a 
year’s  work  for  the  Friends  Girls’  School  at  Ramallah,  Jordan. 

For  many  years  she  worked  at  the  desk  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  Inspired  by  her  contacts 
there,  she  was  led  to  carry  out  her  great  desire  to  travel.  From 
her  various  trips  she  gleaned  much  profit  which  she  shared 
generously  with  others.  A memorial  service  will  be  held  on 
November  13  at  3 p.m.  in  the  Meeting  House,  144  East  20th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Coming  Events 

NOVEMBER 

12 — Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Byberry  Meeting 
House,  Pa.  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  10  a.m.;  meet- 
ing for  worship,  11  a.m.,  report  on  Pendle  Hill  Summer 
School  by  Carol  Coggeshall,  consideration  of  Ninth  Query; 
address,  illustrated  with  slides,  2 p.m.,  “Friends  Work  in 
India,”  P.  A.  and  Beulah  Waring,  recent  workers  at  Barpali, 
India. 

12 — Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Stony  Brook  Meeting 
House,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry, 
10:30  a.m.;  lunch,  12  noon  (bring  box  lunch;  dessert  and  bev- 
erage will  be  served) ; meeting  for  worship  and  business,  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  by  Clarence  E.  Pickett  on  “Friends’  Visit 
to  Russia.” 
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12 — Fox  Valley  Quarterly  Meeting’s  autumn  session  with 
Downers  Grove  Friends  at  the  Avery  Coonley  Schoolhouse, 
1400  Maple  Street,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois  (southwest  of 
Chicago  22  miles) , 2 to  8 p.m. 

12 — Follow-up  Workshop  of  the  “Beliefs  into  Action’’ 
Conference,  for  Chester  Quarter  at  Swarthmore  Meeting,  Pa., 
2 p.m.,  concluding  with  a supper  and  speech.  Coordinator, 
Stephen  L.  Angell,  Jr. 

12 —  Original  ballets  by  Allen  Cooper,  “Red  Riding  Hood” 
and  “Shoe  Shine  Boy,”  at  Roberts  Hall,  Haverford  College, 
Haverford,  Pa.,  8 p.m.  The  ballets  will  be  performed  by  chil- 
dren from  the  Friends  Neighborhood  Guild,  Philadelphia. 
The  event  is  sponsored  by  Haverford  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Admission,  $1.00;  children  under  12,  60  cents. 

12,  13 — Japan  Yearly  Meeting  at  Tokyo  Meeting  House. 
Dr.  Tatsunosuke  Ueda  will  give  the  Nitobe  Lecture.  It  is 
hoped  that  Fred  and  Sarah  Swan  of  Westtown  will  be  in 
Japan  in  time  to  attend  as  Philadelphia  representatives. 

13 —  Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting,  Stony  Run,  at  Little 
Falls  Meeting,  Fallston,  Md.  Ministry  and  Counsel,  9:45  a.m.; 
meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.;  luncheon  as  guests  of  Little 
Falls  Meeting,  12:30  p.m.;  business  meeting  and  conference. 
1:30  p.m. 

13 — Conference  Class  at  Race  Street  First-day  School, 
Philadelphia,  11:40  a.m.:  “The  Choice  before  Us,”  topic  two, 
“Prayer.”  Leader,  Anna  B.  Yarnall. 

13 — Nine  Partners  Half-Yearly  Meeting  at  Oswego  Meet- 
ing House,  Moores  Mills,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  all  day. 

13 — William  Penn  Lecture  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  3 p.m.:  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds,  “Living  in  the 
Kingdom.” 

13 — Address  at  Plymouth  Meeting  House,  Pa.,  4 p.m.,  spon- 
sored by  the  Library  Committee  for  Book  Week:  Dr.  Loren 
Eiseley,  director  of  the  department  of  anthropology,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  “Some  Unexplored  Aspects  of  Human 
Evolution.”  Dr.  Eiseley  is  the  author  of  many  articles  in 
Harpers  and  Scientific  American. 

13 — Community  meeting  at  Gwynedd,  Pa.,  Meeting  House, 
corner  U.S.  Route  202  and  Sumneytown  Pike,  7:30  p.m.: 
Wroe  Alderson,  “The  Dynamics  of  World  Peace,”  report  of 
the  trip  to  Russia  by  six  American  Quakers. 

15 — Event  at  Friends  Center,  221  East  15th  Street,  New 
York  City,  8:15  p.m.:  James  F.  Walker,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Section,  Friends  World  Committee,  will  introduce  Ranjit 
Chetsingh,  secretary  of  the  Friends  World  Committee,  London, 
who  will  speak  on  “Possibilities  of  Quaker  Development  in  a 
Confused  World.” 

15 — Lecture  by  Bertram  Pickard  at  Pendle  Hill,  Walling- 
ford. Pa.,  8 p.m.:  “International  Organization  and  War  Pre- 


vention.” lecture  seven  in  the  series  of  ten  lectures  on  “Pat- 
terns and  Progression  of  International  Organization.” 

17 — Women’s  Problems  Group  at  Race  Street  Meeting 
House,  Philadelphia,  10:45  a.m.:  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds,  “Hope 
— And  Where  It  Comes  From.”  All  are  welcome.  Bring  a 
sandwich  and  stay  for  the  fellowship  afterwards.  Coffee  and 
tea  will  be  served  in  Room  3.  Young  children  will  be  cared 
for  in  the  office  of  the  Social  Order  Committee. 

17 —  Chester  Friends  Forum  at  the  Meeting  House,  24th 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  Chester,  Pa.,  8 p.m.:  Inga  Bergman, 
“A  European  Quaker  Looks  at  the  United  States.” 

18 —  Special  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Friends  World  Com- 
mittee to  hear  overseas  visitors,  at  the  Race  Street  Meeting 
House,  Philadelphia,  7 p.m.  General  theme,  “Quakerism, 
Present  and  Future  as  Viewed  from  My  Country.”  Speakers, 
Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds,  Dirk  and  Tia  Maynen,  Inga  Bergman, 
Paul  Sekiya,  and  Richard  Rowntree. 

18 — Address  at  a meeting  of  the  Women’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Burlington  County  Branch, 
in  the  West  Building,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Friends  School,  8 
p.m.:  Esther  Holmes  Jones,  “United  Nations  at  Work  in  Latin 
America.” 

18 —  Address  at  Westbury  Friends  Center,  Post  Avenue, 
Westbury,  N.  Y.,  8 p.m.:  D.  Elton  Trueblood,  “A  Christian 
Movement  Worthy  of  Our  Times.”  Host,  Manhasset  Meeting, 
N.  Y. 

18  to  20 — Seminar  with  Henry  J.  Cadbury  on  “The  Gospel 
of  John”  at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.  Advance  enrollment 
is  necessary.  Write  Pendle  Hill. 

19 —  Friends  Fair  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Meeting  House, 
10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wilmington  Friends 
Service  Committee.  Gifts,  food,  Christmas  decorations,  sec- 
ondhand toys,  movies,  and  games;  luncheon,  11  a.m.  to  1:30 
p.m. 

22 — Address  by  Pastor  Martin  Niemoller,  outstanding  Ger- 
man Christian  leader  and  member  of  the  F.O.R.,  at  the  Arch 
Street  Methodist  Church,  Philadelphia,  8 p.m.,  “The  Role  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  the  Quest  for  Peace.”  This  public 
meeting  is  sponsored  by  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 
Martin  Niemoller  was  widely  known  as  an  opponent  of  Hitler 
and  suffered  imprisonment  at  Dachau.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  he  has  emerged  as  a leading  figure  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

22 — Lecture  by  Bertram  Pickard  at  Pendle  Hill,  Walling- 
ford, Pa.,  8 p.m.:  “International  Organization  and  Peace- 
construction,”  lecture  eight  in  the  series  of  ten  lectures  on 
“Patterns  and  Progression  of  International  Organization.” 

26 — Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Makefield,  Pa.,  10  a.m. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  discus- 
sion period,  10:45  a.m.,  Y.M.C.A.,  145 

Luckie  Street,  N.W.  Mrs.  John  W.  Stanley, 
Clerk,  525  Avery  Street,  Decatur,  Ga. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue:  telephone  EL  0252. 


AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA — First-day  school 
and  meeting,  11:15  a.m.  every  First-day, 
Old  Government  House,  432  Telfair.  Faith 
Bertsche.  Clerk,  2230  Edgewood  Drive, 
Augusta. 


BERKELEY,  C A LI  F O R NI  A— Friends 
meeting,  First-days  at  11  a.m.,  N.  E.  cor- 
ner of  Vine  and  Walnut  Streets.  Monthly 
meetings,  the  last  First-day  of  each  month, 
after  the  meeting  for  worship.  Clerk, 
William  Allen  Longshore,  Jr. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 

CLAREMONT,  CAL.  — Friends  meeting, 
9:30  a.m.  on  Scripps  campus,  9th  and 
Columbia.  Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  W. 
8th. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
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DETROIT,  MICHIGAN — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  each  First-day  in  Highland 
Park  Y.W.C.A.  at  Woodward  and  Winona. 
Visitors  telephone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


6AINB8VH.LE,  FDA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARRX8BURG,  PA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m., 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS  — Friends  Worship 
Group  each  Sunday,  6:30  p.m.  2336  North 
Boulevard;  telephone  JAckson  8-6413. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:80  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
EVergreen  9-5086  and  9-4845. 


LANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house.  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  80, 
1*6  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. — Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.:  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


MERION,  FA. — Merlon  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


NEW  YORE,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October— April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PASADENA,  CAL. — Orange  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8 p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA— 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule- 
vard at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam- 
bria Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

Race  and  Twelfth  Streets  held  jointly  at 
15th  and  Race  Streets. 

For  Information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  RI  6- 
3263. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 10  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  James  Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  W. 
Mitchell. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, Sundays  at  11  a.m.,  1528  Locust 
Street.  For  information  call  FL  3116. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.— Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO— Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day  at  11  a.m.  at  the 
Garcia  Street  Club,  569  Garcia  Street. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue, 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040 W. 


STATE  COLLBGB,  PA.— 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS — Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day.  11  a.m.  Telephone  PL  4-3887. 


WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  retired  couple  to 
live  as  member  of  Quaker  family  in  Had- 
donfleld,  N.  J.  Telephone  (Philadelphia) 
MElrose  5-1343,  or  write  Box  B70,  Friends 
Journal. 


FOR  SALE 


AT  QUAKERTOWN,  Pa.:  The  former 

Foulke  home,  just  off  Route  309.  directly 
across  street  from  Friends  Meeting 
House.  Twelve  rooms,  three  baths,  mod- 
ern kitchen,  oil  heat;  large  lawn,  shade, 
shrubbery,  and  garages;  a spacious  home, 
family  or  professional.  Inspection  by  ap- 
pointment. The  Kinseys,  1320  Mill  Road, 
Quakertown;  telephone  230 J. 


THE  PENINGTON 


215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


ROSLYN,  PA. 


MEMORIAL 

STONES 

▼ 

GRAVE 

MARKERS 


STYLES  AND  ENGRAVINGS  IN  GOOD  TASTE 


DELIVERED  AND  SET  IN  ANY  CEMETERY 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT 
Write  or  telephone  office — MAJestic  5-8220 
or  TUrner  4-0696  for  full  information 
ARTHUR  S.  ROBERTS  - President 
ARTHUR  W.  HUTTON  - Treasurer 

Affiliated  with H|LLS|DE  CEMETERY  CO. 

CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN,  President 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 

PRINTING 

10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

EVergreen  6-6028 


HOUSE  AVAILABLE 

Couple  will  be  provided  with  two-bedroom 
house  between  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  in  exchange  for  heating  and 
caring  for  historic  house  museum  open  three 
afternoons  a week.  Friends  preferred.  Write, 
giving  references,  to  Box  635,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  for  an  appointment. 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  & KERNER 
Incorporated 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


Residence  Telephone 
HAZEL  3-0300 


1518  LOCUST  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 
PEnnypacker  5-2800 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING — 15^  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch;  10%  discount  for  6 — 24  insertions  within  six 
months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

REGULAR  MEETING  NOTICES — 15<t  per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 74  per  word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00;  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A box  num- 
ber will  be  supplied  if  requested,  and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded  without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  * 1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  * Rlttenhouse  6-7669 
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ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


SONNETS  FOR  LOVERS  AND 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  SONNETS 
dro  00  By  William  Bacon  Evans 

Available  at  WANAMAKER'S 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

A FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running  water;  some 
with  bath.  Lunch  served  daily;  also 
dinner  parties  and  group  parties 
arranged.  Telephone  MA  7-2025 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Representative 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  ansegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  Vt-acre 
lot,  S11.H0  and  op.  Also  4-bedroom  houses, 
$13,400.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
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Call  ELmwood  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HICMWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 

TREVOSE,  PA. 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  & JOB  STRATEGY 
Want  to  find  the  work  for  which  you  have 
moit  aptitude?  Want  to  get  ahead  falter? 
Why  not  explain  your  problem  to  us?  We've 
helped  others  since  1937.  Telephone,  write 
today.  Free  folder  T.  Swarthmore  6-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
546  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 
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THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  <r Private  '{Hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
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WEST  CHESTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

A recognized  private  psychiatric  hospital.  Complete  modern  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services.  Qualified  physicians  may  retain  supervision  of  patients. 

Moderate  rates. 

Telephone  West  Chester  3120 

H.  VAN  DER  MEER,  M.D .,  Medical  Director  MRS.  W.  J.  HANLEY,  Superintendent 
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Committee  on  Family  Relationships 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  3-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 
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Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 
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A FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL , Grades  9-12 

Founded  1893 


Applications  for  1956-57  are  now  welcome. 
^ Children  of  Friends  will  receive  first  consideration 

if  applications  are  submitted  before  March  1st,  1956. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Principal  Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

Established  1689 

The  Parkway  and  Seventeenth  Street 
Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Rl  6-9150 

Coeducational 
Kindergarten — 12th  Grade 
A sound  academic  preparation 
for  college 

A reverent  approach  to  life 
For  further  information  address 
the  Headmaster 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
live  a creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school — Grades  7-12.  Day  school— Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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and 
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Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


QUAKER 

2501  Germantown  Ave. 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 
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1799  WESTTOWN  REGIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  1955 

Westtown  now  offers  fifteen  Competitive  Regional  Scholarships  based 
on  character,  leadership,  and  intellectual  performance.  Winners  receive 
grants  of  $5 00  each,  and  these  are  renewable  year  by  year  if  a satisfac- 
tory record  is  maintained.  To  be  eligible  a pupil  must  be  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  have  one  parent  who  is  or  has  been  a Friend, 
and  be  ready  to  enter  either  grade  ten  or  eleven.  (Limited  vacancies  in 
grade  eleven.) 

Each  applicant  will  be  given,  in  his  home  locality,  three  subject  matter 
tests:  one  in  English,  one  in  algebra  or  geometry,  and  a third  to  be 
selected  by  the  student.  Applications  for  1956-57  must  be  in  hand  by 
Second  Month  1st,  1956. 

For  application  forms  address: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  BOX  1000,  WESTTOWN,  PA. 
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T is  meet  and  proper 
that  a nation  should  set  apart 
an  annual  day  for  national 
giving  of  thanks.  It  is  a pub- 
lic recognition  of  God  as  the 
Author  of  all  prosperity.  It  is 
the  erection  of  a memorial  to 
the  honor  of  Him  who  has 
led  us  through  another  year. 
The  annual  proclamations 
. . . of  thanksgiving  are  cal- 
culated to  remind  the  people 
of  their  indebtedness  to  God, 
to  stir  in  their  minds  and 
hearts  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  praise,  and  to  call  out 
thanks  and  sincere  worship 
which  otherwise  might  not 
find  expression. 

— J.  R.  Miller 
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A Faith  to  Learn  By 

By  JOHN  E.  KALTENBACH 

THE  relation  of  education  to  religion  has  recently 
been  in  the  domain  of  public  discussion  to  an  extent 
previously  unknown  in  the  twentieth  century.  Opinions 
have  been  handed  down  from  the  courts  of  philosophy, 
science,  institutional  religion,  educational  associations, 
political  pressure  groups,  and  myriad  individuals,  as  well 
as  from  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 

No  discernible  pattern  seems  to  emerge  from  these 
discussions.  What  seems  desirable  is  a re-examination  of 
educational  theory  and  religious  interest  on  the  broadest 
possible  basis  that  can  use  the  best  insights  of  both  re- 
ligious and  educational  experience. 

A Common  Ground  of  Being 
It  ought  to  be  possible  for  honest  inquiry  to  dispel 
the  darkness  of  the  religious  bigot  and  the  doctrinaire 
educator.  In  the  leading  of  truth,  a way  can  be  found 
to  a unity  of  purpose  where  men  can  learn  to  believe, 
and  believe  in  order  to  learn.  There  religion  and  educa- 
tion may  rediscover  a common  ground  of  being. 

The  obvious  area  in  which  the  discovery  ought  to  be 
made  is  the  field  of  religious  education.  Current  practice 
and  theory  in  religious  education  may  not  be  a produc- 
tive source  of  discovery,  however.  The  charge  of  reli- 
gious illiteracy  in  our  generation  is  well  grounded.  Our 
church  schools  have  not  been  graduating  saints  in  suffi- 
cient number.  Our  temporal  and  shallow  educational 
yardsticks  embody  few  lasting  values.  The  monstrous 
bloodletting  of  the  first  half  of  our  century  shows  what 
our  theory  and  practice  have  been. 

We  should  look,  then,  for  our  field  of  discovery 
where  the  proof  lies,  in  ourselves,  our  experience  as  in- 
dividuals, in  the  hearts  of  men,  families,  nations,  human 
beings.  We  must  find  out  what  makes  us  cry  in  darkness 
for  more  light,  what  enables  us  to  love  at  all  when  we 
hate  so  much.  If  we  can  find  here  a basis  for  belief  we 
may  find  as  well  a source  of  learning. 

However  carefully  we  try  to  spell  out  a basis  for  re- 
ligious education,  it  can  never  be  finally  expressed  in  any 
form  of  words.  It  must  be  held  dynamically  in  the  most 
intimate  connection  with  the  developing  life  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  329) 

John  E.  Kaltenbach,  a member  of  Chestnut  Hill  Meeting,  Pa., 
has  just  finished  an  assignment  in  administration  at  Wesleyan 
University  as  director  of  Office  of  University  Development.  He  is 
now  writing  full  time.  He  has  finished  a compilation  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  RSV  into  a single  consecutive  narrative,  to  be 
printed  by  Nelsons,  is  editing  a series  of  religious  biographies  for 
12-year-olds,  and  is  working  on  a novel  about  Moses,  to  complete 
which  he  was  granted  the  Saxton  Award  last  spring. 
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Editorial 

Our  Reading  Habits 

THIS  past  summer  Dr.  George  Gallup  made  known 
some  of  the  results  of  a poll  investigating  the  read- 
ing habits  of  the  American  people,  and  comparing  them 
with  those  of  a few  foreign  nations.  It  will  surprise  us 
to  learn  that  61  per  cent  of  all  adults  questioned  had 
not  read  a book  during  the  last  year,  if  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  is  excluded.  Even  college  graduates  ranked 
fairly  low;  26  per  cent  of  them  had  not  read  a book 
during  the  last  12  months.  The  percentage  of  those  who 
had  attended  only  high  school  was  57.  For  those  who 
had  attended  only  grade  school  the  percentage  was  82. 
The  young  tend  to  read  more  books  than  older  people. 
City  dwellers  are  better  readers  than  country  folk.  The 
East  and  Far  West  rank  higher  than  the  South  and  Mid- 
west. Fewer  books  are  read  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  other  English-speaking  nation.  In  England,  where 
the  average  citizen  has  far  less  formal  schooling  than 
here,  three  times  as  many  people  were  found  to  have 
read  a book  during  the  last  12  months. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  only  about  1,450  book- 
stores which  carry  a fairly  complete  line  of  books.  But 
Denmark,  with  a population  less  than  that  of  New  Jer- 
sey, has  650  bookstores.  Proportionally  speaking,  we 
would  need  to  have  23,000  bookstores  to  be  on  a par 
with  Denmark.  On  the  same  basis,  if  our  libraries  were 
as  numerous  as  those  of  Sweden,  we  would  have  77,000 
free  public  libraries.  Actually,  we  have  only  7,500. 

Dr.  Gallup  confined  one  interesting  poll  to  college 
graduates.  He  asked  them  to  name  the  authors  of  such 
well-known  books  as  An  American  Tragedy,  Babbitt, 
The  Canterbury  Tales,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  The  Old 
Wives’  Tale,  Utopia,  Vanity  Fair,  The  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies, The  Wealth  of  Nations,  The  Rubaiyat,  and  Tom 
Jones.  Dr.  Gallup  found  that  9 per  cent  of  the  college 
graduates  could  not  give  the  author  of  a single  one,  that 
39  per  cent  could  not  name  more  than  three  authors, 
and  52  per  cent  could  name  only  four. 

Johnny  Can  Read 

The  reproach  against  our  schools  that  too  much  time 
and  effort  are  dedicated  to  “fads  and  frills”  and  too  little 
to  the  teaching  of  basic  skills  has  led  to  the  general 


Comments 

complaint  that  modern  children  cannot  read  and  write 
as  well  as  those  of  former  generations.  A study  com- 
pleted this  past  summer  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  compris- 
ing 15  junior  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls  seems  to 
refute  this  widely  held  opinion.  These  students  were 
given  precisely  the  same  tests  in  reading,  spelling,  vocab- 
ulary, and  arithmetic  that  had  been  given  to  pupils  of 
their  age  and  grade  in  1933.  The  findings  of  this  new 
test  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  children  of  this 
particular  town  are  achieving  as  good  or  even  better 
results  than  children  did  a generation  ago.  Evanston 
employs  a combination  of  sight  reading  and  phonetics. 
The  latter  system  is  considered  by  Rudolf  Flesch,  author 
of  Why  Johnny  Can’t  Read,  as  superior.  The  question 
is  whether  a rather  prosperous  suburban  town  like  Evan- 
ston can  be  considered  typical  in  its  level  of  teaching 
and  general  school  organization. 

Educators  in  England  are  voicing  the  same  concern 
about  low  standards  of  spelling  and  grammar.  One  lead- 
ing examiner  remarks,  incidentally,  that  foreign  chil- 
dren, once  they  have  mastered  the  intricacies  of  English 
idioms  and  spelling,  approach  the  study  of  English  with 
more  care  and  seriousness  than  native  pupils  and  pro- 
duce more  competent  essays,  an  experience  that  many 
teachers  in  the  United  States  will  corroborate. 

Corporations  and  College  Aid 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  current  school  year 
one  out  of  every  three  college  students  will  need  some 
financial  assistance  from  his  college.  The  colleges  and 
universities,  in  turn,  find  themselves  in  a continuing 
crisis  and  are  hard  pressed  to  find  new  funds.  Enroll- 
ment is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1930  12  per 
cent  of  our  eighteen-year-olds  entered  higher  education, 
but  now  this  rate  has  risen  to  as  high  as  30  per  cent. 
The  average  cost  of  educating  them  has  risen  50  per 
cent  since  1948,  whereas  tuitions  have  risen  only  25  per 
cent.  The  only  source  for  the  enormous  amounts  of 
money  needed  to  finance  higher  education  is  business 
and  industry.  Fortunately,  industry  is  proving  generous 
in  meeting  these  needs.  A list  of  industrial  concerns 
giving  large  scholarship  funds  such  as  was  published  in 
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the  July  30,  1955,  issue  of  The  Saturday  Review  removes 
the  fear  that  industry  might  attempt  to  control  or  direct 
college  policies.  Most  of  these  donations  are  unrestricted, 
with  their  application  left  to  the  judgment  of  educators. 


This  commendable  attitude  is  an  expression  of  indus- 
try’s respect  for  academic  freedom  and  will  foster  the 
freedom  of  higher  education  together  with  the  other 
freedoms  that  are  the  promise  of  American  life. 


Things  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Classroom 

By  BESS  B.  LANE 


RELIGION,  orthodox  religion,  cannot  be  taught  in 
our  public  schools.  Our  Founding  Fathers  in  their 
wisdom  saw  to  that.  But  what  of  the  fruits  of  religion, 
those  things  which  we  call  goodness  or  things  of  the 
spirit?  We  are  referring  to  such  things  as  understand- 
ing, tenderness,  compassion.  These,  the  goals  of  good 
living,  have  not  held  the  high  place  in  our  public  schools 
as  have  scholastic  goals,  the  goals  of  good  learning.  Why 
is  this? 

The  lack  of  emphasis  on  spiritual  goals  in  our  schools 
may  have  been  due  to  a number  of  things,  a rather  wide- 
spread belief  that  character  development  rests  entirely 
with  the  home  and  the  church,  a feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  that  spiritual  goals  and  scholastic  goals  don’t  mix 
well,  and  the  failure  of  many  to  distinguish  between  the 
forms  of  religion  and  the  fruits  of  religion. 

We  now  know  that,  for  better  or  for  worse,  character 
development  goes  on  wherever  the  child  may  be;  that 
spiritual  goals  or  their  opposite,  material  goals,  cannot 
be  separated  from  scholastic  goals;  and  that  the  fruits  of 
religion  are  quite  different  from  sects  and  creeds  and 
must  be  made  a part  of  all  living  and  learning  in  our 
schools  and  elsewhere  if  we  are  to  go  forward  on  the 
spiritual  front  as  well  as  on  the  material  front. 

Concrete  Goals 

Many  individuals  and  many  groups,  including  school 
groups;  are  interested  in  placing  more  emphasis  on  things 
of  the  spirit  in  our  public  schools.  Perhaps  for  them  a 
beginning  could  be  made  by  bringing  together  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  groups  in  their  community — 
Jews,  Christians,  agnostics,  etc. — for  the  purpose  of  for- 
mulating a code  of  ethics  acceptable  to  all,  and  to  sug- 
gest some  concrete  goals  toward  which  all  interested 
individuals  and  groups  might  work,  in  ways  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  listing  of  ethical  goals  may  seem  to  some 
unnecessary  “as  they  are  obvious  to  one  and  all.”  But 

Bess  B.  Lane  is  a member  of  Swarthmore  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  its 
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are  they?  And  even  if  they  are,  when  results  are  not 
forthcoming,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  the 
obvious. 

Such  a list  of  suggested  emphases  might  read  some- 
what as  follows: 

Place  emphasis  on  respect  for  differences  whether 
they  be  differences  in  beliefs,  color,  age,  economic 
levels,  educational  levels,  nationality,  etc.; 

Place  emphasis  on  peace  among  and  between 
groups,  large  and  small,  and  an  emphasis  on  the 
peaceful  solution  of  all  problems; 

Place  emphasis  on  self-fulfillment  and  the  use  of 
one’s  talents , skills,  knowledge,  to  serve  others  as 
well  as  self; 

Place  emphasis  on  cooperation,  sharing,  rather 
than  on  competition; 

Place  emphasis  on  seeking — seeking  for  truth 
through  research  and  clear  and  honest  thinking; 

Place  emphasis  on  appreciation  of  achievement 
in  living  (as  well  as  on  achievement  in  learning) 
both  in  others  and  in  self; 

Place  emphasis  on  appreciation  of  beauty  in 
nature  and  in  art  in  all  its  forms; 

Place  emphasis  on  growth  in  human  relations — 
understanding  of  others,  sympathy,  generosity,  and 
fellowship. 

After  the  community  has  taken  this  first  step,  the 
school  might  take  a second  step  by  introducing  some 
of  these  spiritual  goals  for  discussion  in  its  staff  meet- 
ings and  teachers’  institutes.  At  present  the  programs 
in  these  institutes  may  list  for  consideration  and  dis- 
cusion  such  topics  as  “How  to  Teach  Spelling,”  or  “How 
to  Use  Achievement  Tests.”  Program  makers  might  add 
to  these  such  topics  as  “How  to  Help  Children  Learn 
to  Respect  Differences  in  People,”  or  “Is  Competition 
Being  Overstressed  in  Our  Schools?” 

In  nearly  every  school  there  are  a number  of  teachers 
who  are  interested  in  working  toward  spiritual  goals 
with  the  same  seriousness  of  purpose  that  characterizes 
their  working  toward  scholastic  goals.  These  teachers 
can  be  of  help  to  each  other.  They  can  form  a Club, 
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at  the  meetings  of  which  they  can  report  on  problems 
of  bias  or  self-centeredness  which  they  have  encountered 
and  can  describe  ways  in  which  they  have  been  trying 
to  eliminate  such  problems. 

The  Need  for  Re-examination 
In  our  efforts  to  help  children  grow  spiritually  we 
have  perhaps  made  some  mistakes,  just  as  we  have  in 
our  efforts  to  help  children  grow  in  other  ways.  It  may 
be  a mistake  (a  practice  that  is  common  in  some  states) 
to  group  children  according  to  the  religious  beliefs  of 
their  parents  and  to  send  them  during  school  hours  to 
their  respective  centers  for  religious  education. 

This  practice  seems  to  many  teachers  like  a divisive 
procedure.  These  teachers  can  partially  overcome  this 
divisiveness  by  providing  activities  of  a service  nature 
on  which  children  from  homes  of  all  faiths,  all  beliefs, 
may  work  together — with  emphasis  on  the  doing  for 
others  rather  than  on  one’s  own  beliefs. 

Perhaps  Bible  reading  in  our  public  schools  needs 
reconsideration.  If  the  Bible  is  read  as  truth,  it  disturbs 
the  agnostics,  who  consider  it  legendary.  If  it  read  as 
literature  or  legend,  it  disturbs  the  Christians;  for,  read 
as  literature  only,  it  loses  significance  for  them,  and  read 
as  legend,  it  appears  to  them  dishonest  and  hurtful. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  our  public  schools  is  unfair  as  no  matter  how  it  is 
read,  it  disturbs  some  of  our  citizens.  But  there  is  other 
great  literature  of  beauty,  truth,  or  significance  for  serv- 
ice, that  would  be  acceptable  to  all.  Such  books,  stories, 
poems,  articles,  could  be  listed,  a copy  given  to  each 
teacher,  and  many  of  them  read,  discussed,  and  assimi- 
lated during  the  elementary  school  years. 

Status  to  Spiritual  Achievement 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  schools  can  take  on  nothing 
more,  that  teachers  are  already  overworked.  We  are  not 
suggesting  more.  We  are  only  suggesting  a change  of 
emphasis — cooperation  rather  than  competition,  learn- 
ing for  service  rather  than  for  prestige  and  power,  giving 
status  to  spiritual  achievement  to  the  degree  that  we 
are  giving  status  to  scholastic  achievement. 

Some  of  our  citizens  would  like  orthodox  religion 
introduced  into  all  our  schools  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  they  are  highly  vocal  about  it.  Some  would  like 
unquestioned  separation  of  church  and  state,  with  no 
savor  of  religion.  They,  too,  make  themselves  heard. 
Large  numbers  of  us  want  goodness  to  prevail,  to  be 
stressed  in  our  schools.  But  we  tend  to  be  silent.  Why? 
Perhaps,  since  goodness  isn’t  too  popular  these  days,  we 
are  afraid  of  being  called  names — sentimentalist,  vision- 
ary, or  in  the  children’s  terms,  softie  or  sissy. 
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It  may  be  that  the  greatest  enemy  of  our  times  is 
not  a foreign  ideology  or  a foreign  people  but  our  own 
fear  of  battling  against  the  current  in  matters  of  the 
spirit. 

Churches  and  homes  can  do  a great  deal,  much 
more  than  is  now  being  done,  to  further  the  theory  and 
practice  of  goodness.  But  they  can’t  do  the  whole  job. 
It  is  to  the  schools,  where  all  the  children  gather,  that 
we  must  turn  for  help.  If  a goodly  number  of  the  citi- 
zens of  any  community  were  to  bring  to  this  question 
their  best  thinking  and  the  best  thinking  of  the  great 
ethical  leaders  of  our  time  and  of  all  time,  and  were  to 
add  to  such  thinking  personal  courage  and  perseverance, 
then,  and  probably  not  till  then,  the  things  of  which 
goodness  is  made— truth,  compassion,  peace,  service,  and 
all  the  rest — could  all  be  lifted  to  their  rightful  place 
in  education. 

A Faith  to  Learn  By 

(Continued  from  page  326) 

Spirit  in  men’s  souls,  constantly  being  reworked  and 
redefined,  for  while  truth  is  eternal,  man’s  perception  of 
it  grows  in  time.  Yet,  whatever  else  vital  Christianity 
has  had  to  say  about  man’s  nature,  it  has  always  main- 
tained that  every  man  born  into  the  world  has  that 
within  his  nature  by  which  he  may  come  into  personal 
knowledge  of  truth  and  communion  with  the  spirit  of 
God.  Our  concern  must  then  be  focused  in  this  inner 
area  where  belief  and  knowledge  have  their  origin,  but 
we  must  also  learn  how  basic  attitudes  develop  and  are 
transmitted. 

The  Importance  of  Early  Years 

Recent  studies  provide  some  evidence  that  the  fun- 
damental construction  of  religious  attitudes  and  forma- 
tion of  character  all  occur  early  in  life. 

R.  H.  Edwin  Espy,  in  his  study  The  Religion  of  Col- 
lege Teachers,  discovered  that  for  most  college  teachers 
in  American  church-related  colleges  (nearly  95  per  cent), 
religious  attitudes  were  not  fundamentally  conditioned 
or  changed  by  their  school  experience. 

Studies  made  by  the  writer  in  1951  for  a National 
Study  Conference  on  Religion  in  State  Teacher’s  Col- 
leges, held  at  Yale,  produced  similar  information.  The 
interest  and  participation  in  religious  activity  of  teach- 
ers across  the  country  remained  nearly  constant  through 
precollege,  college,  and  teaching  levels. 

This  strongly  suggests  that  educators  concerned  with 
moral  and  spiritual  values  of  the  whole  society,  or  even 
for  that  fragment  who  complete  school  and  graduate 
from  college,  ought  not  to  stress  the  magnitude  of  their 
contribution  to  the  religious  and  moral  stability  of  our 
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culture.  By  the  same  token,  the  critics  of  our  educational 
and  religious  institutions  ought  to  take  another  look  at 
themselves  to  determine  whether  the  “moral  and  reli- 
gious breakdown  of  today”  does  not  flow  out  from  their 
own  thresholds  in  the  children  of  their  own  families. 
The  study  of  character  traits  of  New  York  school  chil- 
dren by  Hartshorne  and  May  20  years  ago  indicated  that 
although  traits  like  honesty  might  be  influenced  by 
teachers,  schoolmates,  and  room  environment  to  a very 
small  degree,  the  only  positive  correlation  was  with  fam- 
ily attitudes. 

Evidence  of  this  kind  supports  the  thesis  elaborated 
by  Horace  Bushnell  in  Christian  Nurture  a hundred 
years  ago.  Religious  attitudes  have  their  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  transmission  in  the  family. 

Educational  and  social  psychology  seem  to  agree. 
Gordon  Allport  attributes  the  origins  of  attitudes  to 
(1)  parents,  (2)  peers,  (3)  traumatic  experience,  (4)  ac- 
cumulated experience.  These  origins  are  in  turn  re-en- 
forced or  modified  by  the  example  of  admired  people 
and  further  experience.  Certainly  parents  are  the  first 
and  core  factor  in  nearly  all  cases. 

It  is  apparent  that  religious  attitudes  grow  and  de- 
velop early  in  life  and  normally  keep  apace  with  bio- 
logical maturity.  But  the  school  years  intervene.  If  we 
espouse  the  aim  of  developing  the  whole  man  apace,  we 
must  admit  woeful  failures  in  educational,  social,  and 
economic  growth  by  the  time  of  biological  maturity. 

We  are  confronted,  then,  by  two  conditions,  one  a 
natural  growth  rate  in  which  all  the  evidence  indicates 
early  development  of  fundamental  religious  attitudes,  the 
other  a cultural  condition  of  delayed  maturity.  In  view 
of  this,  it  would  seem  wise  to  concentrate  our  major  effort 
in  the  direction  of  early  religious  training  in  the  home, 
and  simultaneously  greatly  speed  up  the  educational 
fjrocess  of  re-enforcing  basic  attitudes  in  our  schools. 

Rousseau  maintained  that  the  important  years  were 
the  first  seven.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always 
been  insistent  upon  early  indoctrination  in  the  church. 
Totalitarian  states  which  try  to  gain  control  of  men’s 
minds  make  every  effort  to  reach  the  very  young.  These 
efforts  have  been  more  or  less  successful  as  they  have 
stayed  within  the  potentialities  of  the  human  spirit  and 
established  their  teaching  in  truth.  Where  an  honest 
childhood  education  has  been  devoted  to  the  true  poten- 
tial of  man,  the  result  has  been  as  nearly  unshakeable  as 
any  human  construction  can  be.  Even  under  the  best 
conditions,  such  training  may  be  altered  by  traumatic 
experience,  and  there  is  no  more  guarantee  against  the 
kind  of  sickness  that  can  assail  the  mind  and  spirit  than 
there  is  against  diseases  of  the  Body. 


Our  Task 

No  educational  process  is  tamper-proof;  nor  would  it 
be  desirable  if  it  were  possible,  not  only  because  we  value 
human  freedom  and  dignity  but  also  because  no  process 
should  be  rigid  enough  not  to  adapt  to  advances  in 
knowledge  and  the  circumstances  of  a new  time.  Our 
task  is  to  see  that  the  processes  are  just;  that  no  man’s 
moral  and  religious  behavior  is  maintained  as  a condi- 
tioned reflex;  that  each  individual  shall  be  equipped  to 
make  free  choices,  with  the  courage  to  make  right  ones, 
and  with  the  underlying  faith  that  right  choices  can  be 
brought  to  prevail. 

We  can  achieve  this  by  focusing  on  the  Center  of  our 
lives  and  bringing  our  schools  to  the  source  we  find 
there.  In  our  day,  Pavlov’s  salivary  experiment  has  been 
applied  to  extreme  degree  in  many  political,  social,  and 
economic  arenas.  Strengthened  by  the  technical  advan- 
tages of  mass  communication,  a few  now  have  gained 
greater  means  of  controlling  many.  The  temptation  is 
to  adopt  it  as  a powerful  educational  technique.  The 
trick  will  be  to  preserve  the  balance  between  making 
men  efficient  creatures  of  habit  and  free,  rational,  re- 
sponsible agents.  The  balance  will  be  struck  ultimately 
in  the  methods  we  use  at  home  with  our  children,  and 
can  be  only  modified  or  re-enforced  by  our  schools,  short 
of  traumatic  experience. 

An  educated  man  is  a man  who  knows  who  he  is, 
who  knows  the  truth  of  himself,  who  understands  the 
source  and  end  and  values  of  life  within  him.  A religious 
man  is  a man  who  knows  the  Source  of  all  life,  who  is 
aware  of  the  total  interchange  of  his  personal  life  with 
all  that  is  contiguous  with  it,  who  has  learned  to  believe 
and  trust  the  Center  of  his  being.  The  function  of  edu- 
cation is  to  bring  knowledge  of  the  truth  into  the  full 
light  of  day.  The  function  of  religion  is  to  bring  the 
Seed  of  God,  the  Life  within  a life,  through  rebirth  into 
its  own  Kingdom,  where  alone  it  can  grow  and  bear 
fruit.  Education  provides  the  process  through  which 
men’s  souls  are  nourished.  The  food  by  which  they  grow 
to  maturity  is  experience  of  the  life  of  Christ  within 
them.  The  educated  man  and  the  religious  man  should 
be  the  same  man. 

The  Prescription 

Mix  a dessertspoonful  of  humility  with  some  self-examina- 
tion and  recollection;  add  a dozen  drops  of  tenderness  and 
sweeten  with  humor  and  sympathy.  Stir  the  whole  into  a half 
teaspoonful  of  the  cold  water  of  common  sense  and  take  when 
there  are  signs  of  an  impending  attack. 

Dr.  Ann  Onymous  suggests  that  this  is  an  old-fashioned 
but  somewhat  neglected  Quaker  remedy. — The  South  African 
Quaker,  June  1955 
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Learning  Difficulties 

By  E.  GILLET  KETCHUM 


WHAT  are  learning  difficulties?  In  general,  we 
are  inclined  to  view  such  problems  as  poor 
achievement  in  relation  to  what  we  may  conceive  to  be 
the  pupil’s  ability.  Thus  we  list  general  failure,  a specific 
subject  deficiency,  retardation  or  inefficiency  in  the  basic 
learning  tools  of  reading,  spelling,  computation,  etc., 
under  this  heading.  The  greater  the  disparity  between 
ability  and  the  deficiency,  the  more  serious  the  problem. 

An  obvious  first  step  in  trying  to  understand  the 
problem  is  the  gathering  of  information. 

Ability 

In  most  instances  the  first  fact  ascertained  is  the 
pupil’s  ability.  Usually  this  is  done  with  a glance  at  his 
“I.  Q.,”  a number  suggesting  the  amount  of  intelligence 
with  which  the  pupil  is  endowed.  But  what  is  intelli- 
gence? Wechsler  defines  it  thus:  “Intelligence  is  the  ag- 
gregate, or  global,  capacity  of  the  individual  to  act  pur- 
posefully, to  think  rationally,  and  to  deal  effectively 
with  his  environment.”  Now  the  intelligence  quotient 
is  popularly  considered  an  indicator  of  the  aggregate  of 
this  triune  ability.  Can  a test  summate  all  of  this  in  a 
single  score?  Hardly,  but  the  broadly  searching,  indi- 
vidual test  instrument  is  usually  more  efficient  in  such 
measurement  than  the  group-administered  test  with  its 
narrower  range  of  inquiry.  In  some  cases  the  quotient 
may  be  derived  from  a sum  of  test  items  measuring  only 
certain  special  abilities  (such  as  nonverbal,  or  only 
verbal  tests),  and  thus  be  far  from  reflecting  the  general 
intelligence  as  defined  by  Wechsler.  Again,  no  quotient 
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will  tell  you  about  incentive,  or  drive;  you  will  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  these. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  to  know  your  test  before 
you  can  accept  an  I.  Q.  as  really  meaningful.  Second,  if 
you  can,  find  out  how  the  pupil  performed  to  earn  his 
quotient.  Third,  always  keep  in  mind  that  the  resulting 
test  scores  will  not  tell  you  how  the  pupil  applies  this 
ability  outside  a test  situation.  Try  never  to  fall  in  with 
the  premise  that  high  test  intelligence  always  means 
good  performance.  This  is  many  a student’s  bete  noire 
— from  here  spring  the  multitude  of  admonishments  that 
Johnny  should,  could,  or  will  “do  better.”  Such  com- 
ments reflect  the  teacher’s,  administrators’,  and  parents’ 
frustration  and  guilt  over  Johnny’s  poor  showing.  His 
score  becomes  an  insidious  weapon  when  Johnny  is  told 
he  has  a “high  I.  Q.”  (or  words  to  this  effect);  the  state- 
ment may  be  meant  as  a compliment  and  motivator,  but 
too  often  the  pupil  only  feels  guilty,  or  rebellious,  and 
inwardly  tells  himself  that  you  suspect  his  poor  work 
to  be  a symptom  of  some  innate  dishonesty.  How  do  you 
react  when  you  are  feeling  dreadfully  and  someone  en- 
thusiastically informs  you  of  “how  well  you  look”? 
Johnny  actually  may  be  trying  quite  hard  according  to 
“his  lights,”  and  when  the  “can  do  better”  appears  on 
his  report  he  is  usually  in  for  a long  lecture,  or  worse, 
at  home.  Try  not  to  equate  intelligence  ratings  with 
horsepower;  it  is  how  the  driver  can  use  his  power  that 
counts. 

But  there  are  times  when  intelligence  test  scores  can 
tell  something  more  about  the  failing  student  than  just 
his  implied  powers.  First,  wherever  possible,  contrast 
individual  versus  group  test  scores;  a wride  difference 
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often  signifies  that  some  problem  within  the  individual 
is  hindering  his  output  and  bears  further  study.  Second, 
inspect  the  quality  of  the  pupil’s  responses  to  note  if 
they  are  in  keeping  with  his  final  score,  or  in  line  with 
his  age,  background,  and  what  you  know  of  him.  Third, 
compare  verbal  and  nonverbal  scores.  If  there  is  a 
marked  disparity  in  either  direction,  a difference  in 
quotients  of  ten  to  fifteen  or  more  points,  or  a percentile 
differential  in  a ratio  of  more  than  four  to  one,  then  you 
are  probably  viewing  a reflection  of  real  inner  trouble, 
either  within  the  organic  or  personality  structures,  or 
both.  A student  with  learning  or  adjustment  problems 
presenting  such  a test  picture  will  certainly  warrant  your 
knowing  a lot  more  about  him.  Professional  evaluation 
is  usually  imperative  in  such  instances.  Don’t  waive  such 
significant  score  differences  on  the  grounds  of  verbal 
versus  nonverbal  polarity,  on  the  basis  of  that  convenient 
catch-all  “adolescence,”  or  on  the  unrealistic  optimism 
that  he  will  somehow  “outgrow”  it. 

Achievement 

The  second  general  area  of  your  search  for  under- 
standing would  be  an  inspection  of  the  student’s  achieve- 
ment record.  Herein  two  modes  of  consideration  are 
inseparable  and  logical.  Yet  they  are  not  always  com- 
bined! First  is  the  longitudinal  view.  What  has  been  his 
history  in  your  subject,  in  all  the  major  areas?  Has  he 
always  been  poor  in  this  or  that  skill,  or  has  he  only 
recently  begun  to  lose  ground?  Are  his  marks  and 
achievement  test  scores  near  what  might  be  expected 
in  view  of  abilities  and/or  his  educational  experience? 
In  what  has  he  experienced  success  and  failure  over  the 
years?  The  second  concern  is  his  present  aggregate  pat- 
tern. Are  there  gross  differences  among  the  basic  skills 
of  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  or  between  English, 
mathematics,  language,  etc.?  These  educational  patterns 
can  tell  you  a good  deal,  but  don’t  jump  to  a diagnosis 
on  the  basis  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

Special  problems  in  arithmetic  or  mathematics  may 
stem  from  poor  foundation  in  the  fundamentals,  in  com- 
putation, or  in  functional  thinking.  The  most  frequent 
complaint  is  that  of  careless  errors!  What  do  you  mean 
by  “careless”?  You  mean  the  student  does  not  care  about 
accuracy?  You  feel  that  he  “could”  or  “can”  do  better, 
but  cares  not?  Here  you  are  facing  a motivation  prob- 
lem, not  an  arithmetical  one.  Befriend,  don’t  scowl  and 
growl!  Explore  rather  than  criticize.  Try  to  find  ways 
to  make  him  care  more.  Don’t  let  your  emotions  enter 
correction  efforts.  Don’t  send  work  home  for  either 
parent  to  do.  Specific  weakness  in  this  area  may  signify 
serious  conflicts  within  the  individual’s  adjustment 
structure.  There  is  a good  deal  of  evidence  suggesting 
that  causative  neurotic  problems  often  relate  to  faulty 


father-child  relationships.  If  your  school  record  and  class 
investigation  reveals  that  all  reasonable  efforts,  pedagogi- 
cal and  otherwise,  have  been  unproductive,  that  the 
pupil  continues  his  failures,  then  he  or  she  should  be 
referred  for  clinical  psychologic  study. 

Spelling  problems  are  forecasters  of  foreign  language 
difficulty  in  the  high  school  years.  They  are  more  often 
unrecognized,  or  slurred  over,  than  any  other  learning 
weakness.  They  pull  down  English  or  history  marks. 
Two  comments  are  prevalent:  “Some  people  just  never 
learn  to  spell.”  And,  “In  my  subject  I don’t  have  time 
to  teach  spelling  also!”  Spelling  deficiency  is  hard  to 
tackle  as  the  main  problem  is  usually  motivation.  In 
part  its  teaching  requires  rote  memory  work,  and  very, 
very  frequently  both  teacher  and  child  become  bored 
with  it  and  wish  to  hurry  on  to  other  things.  So  Johnny 
is  given  a list  to  commit  to  memory  (with  mother’s  help) 
for  tomorrow’s  test,  which  he  promptly  forgets  by  next 
week.  Pride  of  possession  or  craftsmanship  are  rarely  in- 
centives here.  What  is  the  nature  of  Johnny’s  errors? 
Analysis  should  show  you  fairly  quickly  if  forgetting  is 
the  criminal,  if  it  is  a poor  “ear”  for  spelling,  a lack  of 
rules,  or  a combination.  Spelling  is  a discipline.  Its 
neglect  is  irresponsible. 

Reading  Problems 

As  to  reading  problems,  there  has  been  so  much 
written,  biased  and  eclectic,  so  much  commercialism,  so 
much  pseudoscientific  gobbledegook,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  present-day  attitudes  towards  such  specific  problems 
occasionally  border  on  hysteria.  And  this  reaction  is 
true  of  educators,  teachers,  parents,  and  many  special- 
ists. There  are  some  who  have  climbed  on  the  backs  of 
children  with  such  problems  and  ridden  to  fame  and 
fortune.  When  “Johnny  can’t  read,”  apparently  every- 
one becomes  the  expert,  the  clinician,  and  we  are  told 
that  only  this  or  that  method  will  “cure”  the  “patient.” 
The  present  pressure  on  the  schools  and  teachers  is  tre- 
mendous. The  public’s  attitude  is  one  of  distrust,  and 
its  awareness  is  not  allowed  to  sag  via  cleverly  publi- 
cized articles  or  feuds  between  specialists,  the  latter  not 
too  dissimilar  in  purpose  or  quality  to  the  feuds  between 
certain  radio  comedians  of  recent  years. 

Don’t  let  such  pressures  or  tension  evoke  a defensive 
or  emotional  response.  The  best  answer  is  knowledge 
of  your  pupil,  of  the  nature  of  reading,  and  a flexibility 
in  the  selection  and  application  of  sound,  proven  teach- 
ing methods  and  materials.  If  a pupil  is  not  learning 
well,  try  some  common-sense  sifting  of  his  problem. 

First,  evaluate  the  student’s  oral  reading.  Then  find 
out  the  level  of  his  silent  reading.  If  his  oral  efforts  are 
satisfactory  for  his  grade,  ability,  and  experience,  yet 
his  silent  comprehension  is  very  poor,  then  the  student 
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may  be  a “word  caller,”  and  not  be  able  to  put  words 
together  for  meaning  when  he  reads  to  himself.  Such  a 
differential  could  also  infer  adverse  personality  adjust- 
ments, motivational  and  concentration  problems  result- 
ing in  assimilation  failure.  In  the  one  case  he  would 
need  special  teaching;  in  the  latter  he  would  need  per- 
sonality study.  If  you  do  try  the  first  and  it  fails,  then 
such  a study  is  imperative.  In  either  case,  don’t  under- 
take anything  before  getting  as  many  facts  as  possible. 

When  your  student’s  oral  reading  appears  to  be 
markedly  weak,  then  his  silent  reading  is  undoubtedly 
handicapped  by  “mechanical”  trouble.  Here  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  record  his  oral  errors  verbatim.  It  is 
then  important  to  study  and  contrast  his  error  patterns 
in  spelling.  In  doing  this  you  are  likely  to  avoid  being 
overly  impressed  by  one  type  of  error  over  another.  Oral 
reading  mistakes  usually  fall  into  these  categories:  re- 
versals (“was”  for  “saw,”  “dig”  for  “big”),  which  are 
visual-perceptive  errors;  phonic  errors  (“run”  for  “ran,” 
“block”  for  “black”),  signifying  poor  eye-ear  associa- 
tions; and  a group  which  includes  word  additions, 
omissions,  substitutions,  or  just  plain  wild  guesses.  Each 
of  these  is  considered  symptomatic,  and  you  will  find 
some  of  each  perhaps  in  the  poor  reader’s  picture.  By 
judging  which  errors  are  in  the  majority,  there  will 
appear  a pattern  pointing  the  way  to  the  child’s  remedial 
needs.  When  reversal  errors  lead  the  field  or  are  quite 
prevalent,  experience  points  to  the  need  for  profes- 
sional evaluation.  The  ultimate  cause  may  be  neuro- 
logic, neurotic,  or  both.  A prevalence  of  phonic  errors 
suggests  a needed  stress  on  sound-symbol  training  after 
a look  at  the  pupil’s  background  and  hearing  acuity. 
Faulty  early  training,  inadequate  incentive,  and  nega- 
tivistic  motivation  can  also  produce  the  last-named  class 
of  errors. 

Clinical  evaluation  of  poor  readers,  when  it  includes 
thorough  personality  study,  reveals  that  a very  large 
proportion  of  skill-handicapped  pupils  have  severe  per- 
sonality problems.  The  primary  emotional  conflicts  are 
not  the  result  of  the  reading  failure,  but  are  directly 
causative.  They  can  produce  any,  or  all,  of  the  above 
error  patterns.  So  never  set  aside  a careful  look  at  the 
child  as  a person,  his  peer,  adult,  and  home  relation- 
ships. Match  your  opinions  with  those  of  others.  Decide 
what  to  do  only  after  you  have  some  information  in  this 
area,  and  after  you  feel  that  your  interpretation  fits. 

Behavior 

When  investigating  any  student’s  behavior,  the  vital 
thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  behavior  is  only  the  observ- 
able action,  or  reaction,  of  the  individual  to  his  own 
motivations  and  to  his  environment.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  “when  a child  acts,  those  about  him  react”; 


the  reverse,  of  course,  is  obviously  true.  When  the  pupil 
“acts  out”  his  difficulty,  he  becomes  in  the  teachers’  eyes 
an  aggressive  type.  And  such  a one  too  often  begets  a 
reaction  of  the  same  type  in  his  direction.  The  aggres- 
sive child  or  student  threatens  authority,  frustrates  his 
teachers,  and  may  arouse  in  them  the  very  emotional 
forces  which  motivate  his  actions.  Thus  this  child  is 
likely  to  disturb  much  more  than  just  classroom  order; 
he  may  become  a menace  to  the  teacher’s  personal  bal- 
ances, a threat  to  pride,  progress,  and  prerogative.  When 
such  a student  couples  this  with  learning  failure,  he  is 
surely  in  trouble. 

In  Wickman’s  famous  study  of  behavior  and  teachers’ 
attitudes,  it  was  forcefully  pointed  out  that  the  quiet, 
conforming,  submissive,  dependent  pupil  is  the  one 
whose  behavior  is  least  recognized  as  symptomatic  of 
underlying  maladjustment.  The  fact  is  that  this  indi- 
vidual is  often  encouraged  in  his  ways.  He  conforms,  he 
tries  to  please,  he  complements  the  teacher  and  her  as- 
pirations for  orderliness,  he  appears  to  “deserve”  help 
when  he  is  in  learning  trouble.  These  are  the  children 
who  may  win  unwise  tolerance,  misdirected  affection, 
and  unwitting  indulgence.  Thus  they  may  maintain  a 
passive  dependency  which  can  only  bring  disaster  in 
adult  life.  This  kind  of  thing  starts  at  home;  don’t  aid 
and  abet  the  parents  in  this  misguidance.  Is  the  pupil 
this  way  in  and  out  of  school?  Are  there  ways  to  draw 
him  out?  If  not,  seek  clinical  evaluation  and  guidance. 

Wickman  and  others  have  also  pointed  out  that  too 
prevalent  is  the  reaction  of  fighting  fire  with  fire,  of 
counterattacking  the  aggressive  type,  while  indulging  the 
good,  submissive,  withdrawing  ones.  To  deal  with  these 
problems  and  their  variables,  one  must  look  for  the 
causes.  Often,  when  the  adverse  motivations  are  appre- 
ciated, the  initial  heated  urge  to  punish  the  bad  child 
will  disappear  and  be  replaced  by  a more  intelligent 
discipline.  Most  children  readily  distinguish  between 
emotional  and  intellectual  measures.  “The  whole  value 
of  punishment  depends  upon  its  objective  employment.” 
The  natural,  curious,  experimenting  attitudes  of  chil- 
dren, so  very  vital  to  the  learning  process,  may  be 
warped  or  deadened  by  emotional  treatment  of  his 
primitive  digressions  from  what  adults  ordain. 

One  last  word,  about  homework,  is  necessary.  It  is 
often  a concomitant  problem  of  children  presenting 
learning  difficulties.  It  is  generally  very  poor  policy  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  parents;  so  don’t  delegate  it  to  them, 
no  matter  what  the  problem.  Emotions  at  home  will 
only  worsen  the  problem.  Strongly  advise  them  to  stay 
out  of  the  picture.  But  don’t  leave  it  there!  Teachers 
are  training  children  to  deal  ultimately  with  reality.  If 
you  do  assign  work,  follow  up  promptly  on  the  student’s 
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obligation  to  you  to  have  it  done,  and  done  on  time. 
Reality  certainly  does  not  condone  irresponsibility. 

Dealing  with  students  presenting  learning  difficulties 
is  anything  but  easy.  Not  infrequently  they  may  en- 
gender evasion  in  adults  wherein  too  quick  an  appeal 
or  referral  to  a specialist  or  clinic  is  made.  It  is  difficult 
to  weigh  your  responsibility  here.  Not  to  refer  may  set 
the  groundwork  for  worse  adjustment,  for  chronic  neu- 
rotic conflict.  However,  if  you  explore  and  sift  as  many 
facts  as  you  can,  you  will  certainly  be  in  a better  posi- 
tion to  know  your  student  and  achieve  more  wise  deci- 
sions how  to  help  him. 

A Year  of  Expansion  in  Friends  Education 

By  Howard  G.  Platt 

IT  is  very  interesting  to  compare  trends  in  Quaker  education 
from  year  to  year.  Certainly  one  factor  which  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  this  past  year  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
lots  of  students  but  are  running  out  of  places  to  put  them.  To 
accomplish  this  a building  program  is  in  order,  and  success 
here  is  predicated  upon  a financial  drive  of  major  proportions. 

George  Fox  College  in  Oregon  simply  modestly  states  that 
it  is  starting  out  with  a 12  per  cent  increase  in  enrollment. 
Because  of  this  problem  Haddonfield  Friends  School  is  spilling 
over  into  the  meeting  house.  Moses  Brown  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  is  planning  to  raise  $400,000  during  1956.  This  sum 
plus  future  contributions  is  designed  to  build  a new  lower 
school  building  as  well  as  a new  gymnasium.  A good  part  of 
this  money,  too,  is  to  be  set  aside  for  pensions  and  increases 
in  faculty  salaries. 

Sidwell  Friends  has  added  a nine-acre  estate  adjoining  its 
main  campus.  A good  part  of  this  land  will  be  devoted  to 
athletic  fields.  Sidwell’s  new  science  building  is  also  nearing 
completion.  This  will  add  greatly  to  its  science  offerings. 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  is  also  much  concerned  to  add  a new  audi- 
torium with  science  facilities  under  the  main  building.  In  the 
same  vein  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  has  added  auditorium  and 
science-laboratory  facilities. 

The  amount  of  building  going  on  is  rather  amazing  in 
colleges  and  schools  alike. 

Whittier  College  does  need  more  facilities  and  has  just 
completed  a $425,000  residence  hall  for  women.  Friends  Uni- 
versity in  Wichita,  Kansas,  has  also  experienced  an  enlarged 
enrollment  and  in  light  of  this  is  planning  to  raise  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a women’s  dormitory.  George  Fox  College 
in  Oregon  reports  an  increased  enrollment  but  has  announced 
no  new  building  program. 

Smaller  schools  are  improving  their  offerings,  too.  Pacific 
Ackworth  in  California  is  bursting  its  bounds,  but  zoning  reg- 
ulations have  prevented  a further  building  program  to  date. 
We  hope  this  can  be  remedied  to  the  school’s  satisfaction. 

Lansdowne,  Pa.,  is  soundproofing  its  cafeteria,  and  so  for 
that  matter  is  Friends  Seminary  in  New  York.  There  is  noth- 
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ing  like  having  a quiet  place  to  eat.  Speaking  of  eating,  Guil- 
ford College  has  restored  the  school  tradition  of  family-style  eve- 
ning meals  with  the  opening  of  its  new,  enlarged  dining  hall. 

Friendsville  Academy  in  Tennessee  needs  a new  cafeteria 
as  well  as  a new  dormitory.  The  school  will  be  100  years  old 
next  year,  and  we  wish  it  the  best  of  luck  in  this  project. 

William  Penn  College  in  Iowa  is  putting  on  a great  drive 
for  a new  gymnasium.  The  publicity  in  this  matter  is  splendid, 
and  the  college  deserves  every  success.  Newtown  Friends  in 
Pennsylvania  is  also  in  the  process  of  raising  money  for  a com- 
bination gymnasium-auditorium.  Although  it  is  among  the 
smaller  institutions,  this  school  seems  to  be  most  creative  in 
its  entire  program. 

Not  every  school  has  the  same  needs.  Brooklyn  Friends  has 
just  completely  renovated  its  library,  and  Plymouth  Meeting 
in  Pennsylvania  is  happy  with  its  new,  black-top  playing  field. 
Just  a new  school  building  is  sometimes  in  order.  The  achieve- 
ment of  such  a building  has  been  the  recent  experience  of 
Woodbury  Friends  in  New  Jersey.  Needless  to  say,  this  school, 
too,  has  experienced  an  enrollment  gain.  The  school  is  also 
pleased  to  announce  the  appointment  of  Martin  Vesenka  as 
its  new  principal. 

Speaking  of  new  headmasters,  Friends  Select  School  is 
happy  to  announce  the  appointment  of  G.  Laurence  Blauvelt 
as  its  new  principal. 

Increased  enrollment  seemingly  starts  far  down  the  line, 
too.  Gwynedd  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  has  had  to  divide  its 
kindergartens  into  four-  and  five-year-old  groups. 

Last  year  we  announced  that  the  reception  of  students 
from  abroad  was  in  a sense  no  longer  news,  so  many  schools 
have  had  this  happy  experience.  To  give  such  a foreign  rela- 
tionship more  complete  validity,  we  should  send  our  students 
to  our  affiliated  schools,  too.  Three  schools  have  been  called 
to  our  attention  as  having  sent  students  abroad,  Moorestown, 
Germantown,  and  Media  Friends,  Media  sending  a student  to 
Russia. 

Community  service  has  also  played  a large  part  in  the 
thinking  of  Friends  schools.  Brooklyn  Friends  find  that  regu- 
larity is  a help  here.  Weekly  hospital  and  community  center 
service  has  been  successfully  performed.  We  were  particularly 
attracted  by  Friends  Central’s  Summer  Arena  Theater.  Full- 
fledged  performances  were  given,  including  “Allegro”  and 
“Sabrina  Fair.”  This  type  of  thing  means  a great  deal  of  work 
but  is  most  rewarding. 

Many  of  the  faculty  and  staff  at  George  School  were  en- 
gaged in  flood-relief  work. 

Our  congratulations  to  Baltimore  Friends  for  the  inception 
of  its  new  desegregation  policy.  Happily  the  problem  of 
withdrawals  was  not  as  troublesome  as  initially  anticipated. 
That  is  the  experience  of  other  schools,  too.  Congratulations 
to  Baltimore,  too,  on  its  new  auditorium-classroom  building. 

The  challenge  to  enrich  our  religious  offerings  is  always 
with  us.  Westfield  Friends  in  New  Jersey  has  a daily  15-minute 
period  of  worship  in  addition  to  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
for  worship.  To  strengthen  the  significance  of  the  meeting  for 
worship,  Haddonfield  invites  the  parents  of  students  to  attend. 
Germantown  concentrates  its  Bible  work  in  units  of  study  in 
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courses  regularly  called  English,  social  studies,  or  history.  In 
some  grades  the  religious  emphasis  will  use  a solid  block  of 
time  comprising  about  a third  of  the  course. 

The  problem  of  finding  time  to  do  these  things  which  we 
consider  to  be  important  is  also  always  with  us.  In  order  to 
gain  more  time  for  religion,  art,  and  music,  Oakwood  added 
an  extra  period  a day  by  the  simple  expedient  of  reducing  all 
periods  from  45  to  40  minutes.  This  year  George  School  is 
offering  a full-unit  course  in  religion  which  will  also  carry 
credit  toward  college  admission.  It  is  surprising  that  more 
schools  haven’t  done  this,  especially  in  the  11th  or  12th  grade. 
All  of  the  lower  grade  work  in  religion  would  profit  by  this 
increased  prestige. 

Penn  Charter,  in  a manner  quite  illustrative  of  its  frontier 
work  in  the  area  of  language,  is  offering  in  partnership  with 
the  Philadelphia  public  schools  a course  in  linguistic  science 
which  will  run  for  eight  successive  Mondays.  This  school  also 
reports  great  success  with  its  program  of  annual  giving. 

Pacific  Oaks  Friends  School  is  also  doing  frontier  work.  Its 
concern  has  been  to  find  ways  and  means  of  integrating  the 
special  child  into  a more  normal  group  so  that  all  may  benefit. 
By  “special”  child  is  meant  one  who  is  afflicted  with  blindness, 
deafness,  or  possibly  some  type  of  emotional  disturbance. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  creation  of  a new  Friends 
School  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  At  present  it  includes  kinder- 
garten, first  and  second  grades. 

The  Council  on  Education  is  particularly  grateful  for  the 
splendid  hospitality  offered  by  Wilmington  Friends  on  the 
occasion  of  Friends  School  Day  this  past  October. 

If  any  schools  have  any  extra  books  concerned  in  any  way 
with  a description  of  the  American  scene,  the  Council  would 
be  happy  to  receive  them,  pending  their  shipment  to  Africa 
by  the  Reverend  Robinson. 

Some  final  thoughts  in  closing: 

(1)  What  is  being  done  about  teachers’  pensions  and  sal- 
aries? Only  one  school  mentioned  this  problem. 

(2)  How  many  schools  and  colleges  are  developing  an 
annual  giving  program?  With  our  deficit  budgets  this  is  be- 
coming essential. 

(3)  How  much  academic  standing  are  we  giving  courses  in 
religion?  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  several  methods 
described  above,  most  apparently  not  by  classes  meeting  once 
or  twice  a week. 

(4)  We  are  very  grateful  for  the  information  offered  by 
schools  which  was  not  used  in  this  article;  we  promise  that  it 
will  be  given  further  thoughtful  study. 

Notes 

The  publication  of  Norman  Wilson’s  article,  “A  World 
Affairs  Program  for  High  School  People,”  had  to  be  postponed 
because  of  lack  of  space. 


Ira  de  A.  Reid,  professor  of  sociology  at  Haverford  College, 
has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Leader  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  State  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 
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On  October  26  a dessert-fashion  show  and  card  party  was 
sponsored  by  the  Mothers’  Association  of  Greene  Street  Friends 
School,  Philadelphia,  at  the  Germantown  Woman’s  Club.  Pre- 
sented were  100-year-old  costumes  borrowed  from  the  German- 
town Historical  Society  and  present-day  fashions  shown  by 
Robert  Cherry  and  Sons.  Students  from  Greene  Street  School 
acted  as  aides  and  served  refreshments,  wearing  typical  Quaker 
costumes  of  1855.  Students,  teachers,  and  members  of  the 
Mothers’  Association  modeled  fashions  of  1955.  This  year 
marks  the  centennial  of  Greene  Street  Friends  School  and  the 
146th  anniversary  of  Robert  Cherry  and  Sons. 


Lelia  Woodruff  Stokes  has  become  the  first  woman  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  William  Penn  Charter  School, 
Philadelphia,  in  its  254-year  history.  She  succeeds  her  husband, 
the  late  Francis  J.  Stokes,  who  was  an  Overseer  for  35  years. 
Also  newly  elected  is  Dr.  John  R.  Cary,  assistant  professor 
of  German  at  Haverford  College,  who  succeeds  the  late  Ben- 
jamin Cadbury. 

Coming  Events 

NOVEMBER 

18  to  20 — Seminar  with  Henry  J.  Cadbury  on  “The  Gospel 
of  John”  at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

19 —  Friends  Fair  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Meeting  House, 
10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wilmington  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

20 —  All  Friends  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Ridgewood,  N.J., 
Y.M.-Y.W.C.A.,  Oak  Street.  Family  Day.  Group  singing,  10:30 
a.m.,  followed  by  meeting  for  worship  and  classes  for  children. 
Bring  box  lunches  and  beverage;  dessert  will  be  provided. 
Committee  meetings,  12:45;  business  session,  1:30  p.m.;  fol- 
lowed by  an  address:  Elmore  Jackson,  senior  member  of  the 
U.N.  Quaker  team,  “Future  Development  of  the  United 
Nations.”  Projects  and  movies  for  the  young  people  in  the 
afternoon. 

20 — Singing  convocation,  to  introduce  A Hymnal  for 
Friends,  1955  edition,  at  Swarthmore  Meeting  House,  Pa., 
2:30  p.m.  Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.  Bring  a box  lunch; 
beverage  will  be  provided. 

22 — Address  by  Pastor  Martin  Niemoller,  outstanding  Ger- 
man Christian  leader  and  member  of  the  F.O.R.,  at  the  Arch 
Street  Methodist  Church,  Philadelphia,  8 p.m.,  “The  Role  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  the  Quest  for  Peace.” 

22 — Lecture  by  Bertram  Pickard  at  Pendle  Hill,  Walling- 
ford, Pa.,  8 p.m.:  “International  Organization  and  Peace- 
construction.” 

24 — Appointed  meeting  for  worship  at  Green  Street 
Monthly  Meeting,  45  West  School  Lane,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, 1 1 a.m.  All  Friends  and  others  invited. 

26 — All-day  Peace  Education  Conference  for  Young  People 
at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  Resource  people,  James  Bristol,  Wroe  Alderson.  Moder- 
ator, Elwoocl  Cronk.  Analysis,  discussion,  seminars,  fellowship. 

26 — Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Makefield,  Pa.,  10  a.m. 
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REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ALBANY,  IT.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423 
State  Street;  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 


AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA — First-day  school 
and  meeting,  11:15  a.m.  every  First-day, 
Old  Government  House,  432  Telfair.  Faith 
Bertsche,  Clerk,  2230  Edgewood  Drive, 
Augusta. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS  — 

5 Loiiglellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  — The  57th  Street 
Meeting  of  all  Friends.  Sunday  worship 
hour,  11  a.m.  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Monthly  meeting  (following 
6 p.m.  supper  there)  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


CLAREMONT,  CAL.  — Friends  meeting, 
9:30  a.m.  on  Scripps  campus,  9th  and 
Columbia.  Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  W. 
8th. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA — Friends  Meeting, 
801  Forest  Avenue,  Library  entrance. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI— Penn  Valley 
Meeting  each  Sunday  at  306  West  39th 
Avenue.  Unprogrammed  worship  at  9:45 
a.m.  Visiting  Friends  always  welcome. 
For  information  call  JA  1556. 


MERION,  PA. — Merlon  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 

Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  — Friends 
meeting  each  Sunday.  For  information 
telephone  WA  5890  or  UP  8245W. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October— April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PASADENA,  CAL. — Orange  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8 p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m., 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.  — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144 
South  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
EVergreen  9-50S6  and  9-4345. 


LANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house.  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y.— Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA— 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule- 
vard at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam- 
bria Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

Race  and  Twelfth  Streets  held  jointly  at 
15th  and  Race  Streets. 

For  information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  RI  6- 
3263. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 10  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  James  Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  W. 
Mitchell. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.— Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SCARSDALE,  NEW  YORK — United  meet- 
ing for  worship,  First-days  at  11  a.m., 
Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting,  133  Popham 
Road.  Clerk,  Frances  B.  Compter,  17 
Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY — Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA.— 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA  — Friends  Meeting, 
129  North  Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745 
East  5th  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS — Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day.  11  a.m.  Telephone  PL  4-3887. 


FOR  RENT 


LANSDOWNE.  PA.:  Attractive  room  for 
refined  business  woman;  block  from  res- 
taurant. transportation,  churches.  MAdi- 
son  6-8391. 


NEWTOWN,  PA. : Large,  modern  apart- 
ment, suitable  for  family  of  3-4.  Tele- 
phone WOrth  S-2305. 


FOR  SALE 

CAPITAL  STOCK  of  the  Buck  Hill  Falls 
Company:  twenty-five  shares.  The  best 
offer  will  be  accepted.  Write  to  Box  L71, 
Friends  Journal. 


AT  QUAKERTOWN,  Pa.:  The  former 

Foulke  home,  just  off  Route  309.  directly 
across  street  from  Friends  Meeting 
House.  Twelve  rooms,  three  baths,  mod- 
ern kitchen,  oil  heat;  large  lawn,  shade, 
shrubbery,  and  garages;  a spacious  home, 
family  or  professional.  Inspection  by  ap- 
pointment. The  Kinseys,  1320  Mill  Road, 
Quakertown;  telephone  230J. 


HOUSE  AVAILABLE 

Couple  will  be  provided  with  two-bedroom 
house  between  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  in  exchange  for  heating  and 
caring  for  historic  house  museum  open  three 
afternoons  a week.  Friends  preferred.  Write, 
giving  references,  to  Box  535,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  for  an  appointment. 


Two  Desirable  Houses  for 
Rent  on  Riverton,  N.J.,  Farm 

Children  welcomed;  farm  atmosphere 
and  advantages;  45  minutes  by  bus  to 
center  of  Philadelphia. 

1 —  Cottage  on  Delaware  River:  Large 
living  room  and  fireplace  (driftwood 
free),  2 bedrooms  plus  double  bunks 
for  kids  in  garret,  bath  with  shower; 
oil  heat,  gas  in  kitchen. 

2 —  Three  bedrooms,  bath;  oil  heat, 
gas  in  kitchen;  garden;  five-minute 
walk  to  bus  or  river. 

H.  G.  TAYLOR,  JR. 

Taylor  Lane,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

Telephone:  Riverton  9-01 63R  or  Rlttenhouse  6-3263 
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1956  FRIENDS  CALENDARS 

are  now  on  sale.  Prices  are  as  follows : 
single  calendar — 25c,  two  or  more — 20c 
each,  lots  of  one  hundred — $19.00 ; 
postage  additional. 

THE  TRACT  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS 
302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


SONNETS 

FOR  LOVERS  AND 

FOR  LOVERS  OF 

SONNETS 

$2.00 

By  William  Bacon 

Evans 

Available  at  WANAMAKER'S 

Committee  on  ¥ amity  Relationships 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  3-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 


The 


Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

EVergreen  6-6028 


MOVING 

and 


STORAGE 


Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 


Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America'* 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


QUAKER 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 


2501  Germantown  Ave.  BAldwin  9-0400 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISFDAY  ADVERTISING  — 15<t  per 
agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch; 
10%  discount  for  6 — 24  insertions 
within  six  months;  15%  discount  for 
25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

REGUDAR  MEETING  NOTICES — 15<t 
per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  re- 
peated insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7 1 per 

word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A 
box  number  will  be  supplied  if  re- 
quested, and  answers  received  at  the 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be 
forwarded  without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed 
without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.;  Rl  6-7659 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregafed  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3 bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  ’A -acre 
lot.  S1 1,990  and  up.  Also  4-bedroom  houses, 
$13,600.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Call  ELmwood  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 

TREVOSE,  PA. 


LET  US  SOLVE 


CRETH  & SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 

324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 

YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED  ? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi- 
dends. Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  starting  with  as  little  as  $1.00.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fred  A.  Werner,  President 


Serving  you  since  1865,  Provident  Mutual 
now  offers  protection  against  another 
major  economic  hazard  of  life  — disability 
resulting  from  accident  or  sickness. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
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FRIENDSVILLE 

ACADEMY 

A Friends  Boarding  School  Since  1857 
Friendsville/  Tennessee 

99th  YEAR  NOW  IN  SESSION 

GRADES  1-12  COEDUCATIONAL 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


PACIFIC  OAKS  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

Two-Year  Program  in  Nursery  Education 

Pre-requisite:  Two  Years’  College 

Unique  opportunity  to  practice  teach  in 
Pacific  Oaks  Nursery  School  and  partici- 
pate IN  ACTIVE  PARENTS’  PROGRAM. 

Write  for  regular  or  summer  catalog  to: 

DIRECTOR,  PACIFIC  OAKS  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

714  W.  California  Street  • Pasadena,  California 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

BRANCH  STORE 
1515  CHERRY  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 

Quaker  Books  in  print 

Send  for  our  Book  List 


EDUCATION  FOR 

GREAT  PURPOSES 

It  has  never  been  easy  to  be  an  effective  Christian,  in  any 
age.  Nor  was  it  meant  to  be!  The  contemporary  Christian 
Challenge  is  basically  what  it  has  always  been — to  convert 
crisis  into  opportunity! 

Education  for  this  age  requires  more  than  a brilliant  and 
well-trained  intellect  . . . more  than  well-disciplined  emo- 
tional responses.  Education  for  today  must  challenge  young 
people  to  find  for  themselves  purposes  which  can  dignify 
their  own  lives  and  motivate  their  contributions  to  the 
world. 

Earlham  College  offers  that  kind  of  education — of  "the 
whole  man” — which  enkindles  mind,  spirit  and  will! 

This,  it  accomplishes,  through  a blending  of  the  natural 
sciences,  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and  religion  . . . 
and  to  students  who  so  desire  there  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  combine  practical  experience  with  theoretical  study. 


For  additional  information  or  for  a date  to  be  a guest  of  the  college 
Write:  The  Director  of  Admissions 

EARLHAM  COLLEGE 


RICHMOND 

INDIANA 
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Newtown  Friends  School 

Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  stressed. 
Physical  and  Mental  Health  fostered  in  small 
classes  and  friendly,  democratic  environment. 
Skills  thoroughly  taught  for  problem  solution. 

Kindergarten  through  Eighth  Grade. 
STEVENSON  W.  FLETCHER,  JR.,  PRINCIPAL 
NEWTOWN,  PA. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Representative 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

Established  1689 

The  Parkway  and  Seventeenth  Street 
Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Rl  6-9150 

Coeducational 
Kindergarten — 12th  Grade 
A sound  academic  preparation 
for  college 

A reverent  approach  to  life 
For  further  information  address 
the  Headmaster 


OAK  WOOD 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

Oakwood  not  only  trains  the  mind, 
but  develops  responsible  young  peo- 
ple through  community  living. 
GRADES  9 TO  12  INCLUSIVE 
For  additional  information  write 

William  W.  Clark,  Principal 

OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  45  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
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FRIENDS  BOARDING  SCH001 

BARNESVILLE,  OHIO 

, . Est.  1837 

Emphasis  on: 

• Christian  Principles 
• Individual  Worth 
• Service  to  Others 
• Academic  Preparation 

GRADES  9-12  — Applications  now  being 
received  for  the  fall  of  1956 

Morris  L.  Kirk,  Principal 


PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

RIttenhouse  6-6800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  — College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

Member  of  

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


O 


H 


O 


A FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Grades  9-12 

Founded  1893 


Applications  for  1956-57  are  now  welcome. 
^ Children  of  Friends  will  receive  first  consideration 

if  applications  are  submitted  before  March  1st,  1956. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Principal  Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


1799  WESTTOWN  REGIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  1955 


Westtown  now  offers  fifteen  Competitive  Regional  Scholarships  based 
on  character,  leadership,  and  intellectual  performance.  Winners  receive 
grants  of  $5 00  each,  and  these  are  renewable  year  by  year  if  a satisfac- 
tory record  is  maintained.  To  be  eligible  a pupil  must  be  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  have  one  parent  who  is  or  has  been  a Friend, 
and  be  ready  to  enter  either  grade  ten  or  eleven.  (Limited  vacancies  in 
grade  eleven.) 

Each  applicant  will  be  given,  in  his  home  locality,  three  subject  matter 
tests:  one  in  English,  one  in  algebra  or  geometry,  and  a third  to  be 
selected  by  the  student.  Applications  for  1956-57  must  be  in  hand  by 
Second  Month  1st,  1956. 

For  application  forms  address: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  BOX  1000,  WESTTOWN,  PA. 
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of  the  listener  in  interpersonal  con- 
versation, as  well  as  in  the  great 
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Dr.  Steere  gives  a full  and  en- 
lightening description  of  the  crea- 
tive use  of  living  silence,  out  of 
which  flows  a moral  action  that 
speaks  louder  than  words.  The  sen- 
sitive reader  learns  of  different  lev- 
els of  listening,  of  what  to  listen 
for,  of  when  to  speak  and  when  to 
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ministry,  the  redemptive  commu- 
nity of  worshippers  and  the  role  of 
both  listener  and  speaker.  The  mood 
is  devotional,  but  the  practical  side 
of  listening  and  many  personal  ob- 
servations are  included.  ON  LIS- 
TENING TO  ANOTHER  will 
appeal  to  all  interested  in  the  spir- 
itual life  and  in  prayer  as  a con- 
stant source  of  power  and  guidance. 

“A  lovely  expression  of  faith  be- 
yond dogma,  existence  beyond  life 
and  of  tolerance  at  its  noblest.” — 
Hugh  MacNMR  Kahler 


With  this  book,  Douglas  Steere 
joins  the  select  company  of  Ameri- 
cans who,  with  Rufus  Jones  and 
Elton  Trueblood,  have  been  asked 
to  deliver  the  Swarthmore  Lecture 
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“Where  Words  Come  From.” 
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WIFTLY  arose  and 
spread  around  me  the  peace 
and  knowledge  that  pass  all 
the  arguments  of  the  earth; 

And  I know  that  the  hand  of 
God  is  the  promise  of  my 
own 

And  I know  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  the  brother  of  my 
own; 

And  that  all  the  men  ever 
born  are  also  my  brothers. 

And  that  a kelson  of  the  crea- 
tion is  love. 

— Walt  Whitman 
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The  Churches  Respond  to  the  Nation’s  Needs 

Fifteen  hundred  representatives  from  churches  belonging 
to  the  National  Council  of  Churches  met  in  Cleveland,  Novem- 
ber 1 to  4,  at  the  first  national  conference  on  the  churches 
and  social  welfare.  For  four  days  and  nights  social  welfare 
was  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  those  present. 

Leonard  W.  Mayo  of  New  York  City,  well-known  among 
Friends,  was  chairman  of  the  gathering  which  had  as  its 
theme,  “The  Churches  Respond  to  the  Nation’s  Needs.” 

One  of  the  outstanding  addresses  was  given  by  Ira  de  A. 
Reid,  professor  of  sociology  at  Haverford,  who  spoke  on 
“Mindful  of  Him — Humanity’s  Challenge  to  Religious  Man.” 
It  was  based  on  the  biblical  query,  “What  is  man  that  thou 
are  mindful  of  him?”  He  stated  that  Protestant  churches 
have  followed  migrations  of  the  middle  class  and  to  large 
extent  have  become  middle-class-minded.  “If  this  is  an  over- 
statement,” he  declared,  “then  millions  of  people  will  have 
to  be  convinced.  We  have  become  a nation  of  city  slickers, 
and  the  churches  must  build  their  pastoral  services  to  meet 
the  needs  of  people  where  they  are.” 

Among  Friends  present  at  Cleveland  were  W.  Merton 
Scott  of  Richmond,  Ind.;  Frances  Poynter  of  Pasadena,  Calif.; 
Robert  Ertl  of  Westbury  Meeting,  Long  Island;  Walter  Dean 
of  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Robert  Brill  of  the  Buffalo  Council 
of  Churches;  Esther  S.  Forsstrand  of  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  of  Philadelphia;  Wayne  Dockhorn  of  the  William 
Penn  Center  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  in  the  Friends  meeting  house 
where  William  Penn  worshiped;  and  Roger  Craven  of  the 
Syracuse  Council  of  Churches. 

In  the  message  that  was  issued  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
conference  it  is  notable  to  find  the  word  “concern”  in  its 
Friendly  connotation  used  several  times.  Most  important, 
also,  was  the  phrasing  of  the  challenges  to  the  churches,  to 
social  agencies  and  social  workers  in  the  form  of  a series  of 
questions.  They  read  almost  exactly  like  the  Queries,  as  they 
impel  all  those  who  hear  them  to  consider,  in  the  accustomed 
method  of  the  Quaker  meeting  for  business. 

Two  books  were  issued  in  advance  of  the  conference.  The 
Activating  Concern  examines  the  historical  and  theological 
basis  for  religious  social  interest,  and  The  Changing  Scene  is 
a study  of  current  trends  and  issues  in  social  welfare.  The 
third  volume  will  be  a complete  report  of  the  conference, 
The  Emerging  Perspective,  to  be  published  in  the  spring  of 
1956.  (They  may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  in  a set  at 
$11.50  or  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Social  Service  Committee 
library  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  1515 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.) 

The  conference  did  not  speak  for  the  National  Council 
or  for  the  churches  officially  in  attendance.  It  was  a gathering 
only  of  individuals.  But  its  findings,  its  inspiration,  and  its 
concerns  should  help  chart  courses  in  social  work  for  years 
ahead.  Richmond  P.  Miller 
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Editorial 

Thanksgiving  of  the  National  Council 

THE  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  U.S.A.  will  be  five  years  old  on  November  29. 
This  birthday  is  ample  reason  for  quiet  thanksgiving  and 
renewed  commitment.  Thirty-five  million  American 
Protestants  are  at  present  members  of  this  organization, 
which  has  been  a strengthening  bond  of  mutual  regard 
and  common  effort.  During  this  short  period  of  its  exist- 
ence the  National  Council  has  repeatedly  provided  a 
proper  channel  for  representing  Protestant  interests.  It 
has  spontaneously  and  successfully  opposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  ambassador  to  the  Vatican  and  worked  for 
the  protection  of  religious  liberty  and  individual  rights 
that  were  endangered  by  overzealous  investigators.  It 
adopted  a notable  “Statement  of  Christian  Principles  and 
Assumptions  for  Economic  Life”  that  carries  weight.  A 
year  ago  some  1,500  leaders  held  a Convocation  of  Chris- 
tian colleges  surveying  the  Christian  witness  in  higher 
education.  Evangelism  and  stewardship,  as  well  as  a 
search  for  the  real  meaning  of  the  statistical  rise  in 
church  membership,  are  a permanent  concern  of  the 
Council.  Its  “Share  the  Surplus”  program  insures  the 
continuance  of  relief  work  for  which  the  Council  ex- 
pended approximately  fifteen  million  dollars  in  cash 
and  thirty-five  million  in  food,  clothing,  medicines,  and 
other  supplies.  Services  to  migrant  workers  and  Ameri- 
can Indians  are  part  of  this  work.  These  last  five  years 
have  witnessed  the  splendid  development  of  the  United 
Church  Women,  with  a membership  of  ten  million. 
World  literacy  and  Christian  literature,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, radio  and  visual  education,  the  Laymen’s  Move- 
ment, the  support  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the 
Bible,  the  recently  held  gathering  of  some  1,500  leaders 
to  consider  Church  and  Social  Welfare,  and  other  work 
are  part  of  the  excellent  record  of  this  organization.  The 
National  Council  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  work.  It 
will  not  be  lacking  support  if  it  continues  to  face  the  con- 
fusion of  our  world  with  Christian  courage  and  realism. 

Are  the  Jews  an  Ecumenical  Problem? 

An  interdenominational  group  of  churchmen  has  con- 
ducted in  The  Ecumenical  Review  an  interesting  debate 
on  whether  the  Jews  ought  to  be  more  consciously  in  our 


Comments 

minds  when  the  Church  considers  its  world-wide  mission. 
Is  Paul’s  eloquent  appeal  in  Romans  9-11  to  work  for 
their  conversion  still  valid  for  our  time?  Or  is  it  true 
now  that  the  conversion  of  the  twentieth-century  Jews  is 
no  more  important  than  the  conversion  of  Hindus  or 
Chinese?  Of  all  missionary  issues  which  modern  events 
have  complicated,  the  Jewish  question  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  comprehend.  Some  observers  be- 
lieve that  Jewish  groups  are  usually  not  set  apart  by  their 
religion  but  by  cultural  and  social  customs.  In  modern 
Israel  the  Christian  is  now  very  much  in  the  position  of 
being  looked  upon  with  the  same  suspicion  that  has 
been  the  fate  of  Jews  in  Christian  countries.  For  many 
summers  Jewish  leaders  in  the  U.S.A.  have  arranged 
courses  and  institutes  attended  by  over  12,000  Christian 
ministers  and  dealing  with  subjects  such  as  “What  Every 
Christian  Should  Know  About  Judaism.”  Annually  there 
are  2,000  converts  to  Judaism  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  number  of  Jews  becoming  Christians  by  marriage  or 
conversion  is  unknown.  The  United  States  has  more 
than  five  million  of  the  11,600,000-million  world  popu- 
lation of  the  Jews.  A number  of  Christian  and  joint 
Jewish-Christian  organizations  are  promoting  missionary 
activities  among  Jews  everywhere.  Yet  the  Church  as  a 
whole  wonders  whether  the  Jews  are  still  identical  with 
the  group  of  whom  Paul  speaks  and  whether  shades  of 
theological  opinions  concerning  Jesus  make  a substantial 
difference  in  the  mutual  relationship  of  the  two  groups. 
Obviously  the  problem  is  to  occupy  not  only  official 
ecumenical  circles  but  all  Christians  “on  the  parish 
level,”  as  one  of  the  ecumenical  pronouncements  advises. 

Jews  In  Germany  Today 

Before  the  advent  of  Hitler  in  1 933,  Germany  had 
about  600,000  Jews.  At  present  their  number  in  West 
Germany  is  estimated  at  between  20,000  and  25,000.  Only 
a few  of  them  had  managed  to  stay  in  the  country,  escap- 
ing persecution.  Others  were  found  in  concentration 
camps  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  did  not  want  to  emi- 
grate. Still  others  who  had  emigrated  before  1945  re- 
turned to  the  Fatherland,  among  them  hundreds  who 
came  back  from  Israel.  Most  Jewish  people  living  in 
Germany  now  have  succeeded  in  becoming  again  active 
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members  in  the  community  life  of  their  towns  and  cities, 
but  some  still  feel  a people  apart,  separated  by  the 
frightful  memories  of  suffering  and  loss  experienced  dur- 
ing the  persecution.  Some  of  the  larger  cities  may  now 
have  as  many  as  a thousand  Jews,  but  in  most  towns 
there  are  fewer  than  a hundred.  The  communities  are 
an  aging  group,  bound  to  decline  over  the  next  ten  or 
20  years.  Jews  of  the  younger  generations  were  more 
readily  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  living  conditions  in 
other  countries. 

There  have  been  a few  cases  of  continuous  anti-Jew- 
ish  prejudices  resulting  in  unpleasant  incidents.  But  the 
German  government  has  accepted  responsibility  for 
making  restitution  for  the  losses  suffered  under  the 
Nazis,  and  German  leaders  have  publicly  stated  the  sense 
of  guilt  which  the  whole  nation  must  share.  The  nation 
as  a whole  is,  however,  little  concerned  about  the  prob- 

“And  Should  Not 

By  DOROTHY 

WHAT  I have  against  the  whale  is  not  that  he 
swallowed  Jonah — a fitting  fate  for  a recalcitrant 
prophet — but  that  the  whale  has  swallowed  the  whole 
Book  of  Jonah.  Almost  no  one  now  knows  anything 
about  the  book  except  that  the  whale  gulped  down  a 
disobedient  prophet  and  later  spat  him  up.  Yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  real  substance  of  the  story  follows  this 
episode  and  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  whale 
might  have  been  omitted — and  I rather  wish  he  had 
been — without  detracting  from  the  story’s  meaning. 
There  is  much  spiritual  truth  in  this  two-page  fable,  but 
what  particularly  interests  me  is  the  encounter  of  man’s 
self-righteous  harshness  with  God’s  amazing  mercy. 

Nineveh  was  wicked,  and  God  was  displeased  with 
its  people.  Jonah  was  quite  right  in  condemning  their 
behavior  and  pronouncing  God’s  judgment  upon  it.  But 
he  forgot  one  indispensable  word  which  man  must  never 
forget  when  speaking  for  God  in  judgment  upon  his 
fellow  men.  Jonah  said,  “Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh 
shall  be  overthrown!”  whereas  God  in  His  dealings  with 
men  throughout  history  seems  always  to  say,  “Yet  a little 
while  and  the  wicked  shall  be  overthrown,  unless — .” 
If  Jonah  had  but  taken  God’s  mercy  into  account,  he 
might  have  prided  himself  on  being  the  only  completely 
successful  prophet  in  history  instead  of  being  discredited 
and  humiliated  when  Nineveh  repented  and  was  spared! 

Dorothy  Hutchinson,  a member  of  Abington  Meeting,  Pa.,  has 
been  engaged  in  an  extensive  speaking  program  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West  following  the  “Journey  of  Friendship”  which  she  and 
Hazel  DuBois  took  last  year.  Dorothy  Hutchinson  has  summarized 
their  experiences  in  part  in  her  recent  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  From 
Where  They  Sit. 


lem,  and  only  a few  people  are  aware  of  the  existence 
of  Jewish  groups  in  their  midst.  The  pressing  needs  of 
reconstruction,  the  human  tendency  to  forget  unpleas- 
ant past  events,  and  the  present  division  of  Germany 
tend  to  repress  or  blot  out  memories  of  the  Nazi  period. 
Most  young  people  are  even  ignorant  of  these  events, 
and  their  interests  are  naturally  directed  toward  the 
future  rather  than  the  past.  In  about  20  larger  cities 
Councils  of  Christians  and  Jews,  which  are  working  for 
tolerance  and  mutual  understanding,  are  receiving  the 
active  support  of  the  Federal  government  and  local  au- 
thorities. Acting  as  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  they 
have  a much  greater  influence  in  public  life  than  their 
numbers  may  indicate.  They  also  have  expressed  their 
concern  about  the  planned  remilitarization  of  Germany 
and  the  revival  of  German  nationalism. 

I Pity  Nineveh ?” 

HUTCHINSON 

What  concerns  me  in  this  connection  is  what  ought 
now  to  be  the  content  of  the  “unless”  clause  for  us  who 
feel  called  to  speak  God’s  judgment  on  our  society  at 
this  moment  in  history.  Some  of  us  are  saying  in  effect, 
“You  Americans  who  rely  on  war  are  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, unless  you  immediately  abandon  your  arms  and 
undertake  a program  of  pure  Chris  dike  love  and  self- 
sacrifice.”  Perhaps  we,  too,  are  in  danger  of  substituting 
our  harshness  for  God’s  mercy.  To  offer  man  no  hope 
of  survival  unless  he  does  what  he  seems  still  spiritually 
incapable  of  doing  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  harsh 
as  to  omit  the  “unless”  clause  altogether. 

Nineveh,  after  hearing  Jonah’s  message,  showed  the 
conventional  signs  of  repentance  and  willingness  to  turn 
from  violence,  and  God  apparently  accepted  this  as 
worthiness  to  survive  and  have  another  chance.  Suppose 
Jonah,  remembering  God’s  mercy — and  he  who  had  so 
recently  experienced  it  in  the  whale  certainly  should 
have  remembered — had  prophesied,  “Yet  forty  days  and 
Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown,  unless  you  Ninevites  be- 
come perfect  within  that  time.”  Would  he  not  then  have 
overstepped  what  God  required  of  him  as  much  as  he 
did  in  omitting  the  “unless”  clause  altogether? 

In  God’s  name  we  rightly  condemn  war’s  violence 
and  foretell  man’s  destruction  if  he  persists  in  his  present 
course.  Are  we  prepared  for  God  to  show  mercy  to  those 
who  sincerely  seek  to  turn  from  violence  but  are  not  able 
to  do  it  in  the  way  which  perfect  faith  and  perfect  love 
would  dictate? 

We  solemnly  realize  that  God  is  even  now  weighing 
the  people  of  our  own  and  other  nations  in  the  balance 
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to  see  if  they  are  worth  saving.  So-called  civilized  man 
has  sinned,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  God  will  now 
let  him  destroy  himself.  The  barbed  words  of  an  African 
remind  us  that  the  survival  of  civilized  man  may  not  be 
at  all  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  God’s  purposes: 
“You  Christian  white  people  seem  determined  to  destroy 
yourselves  by  war.  I may  as  well  tell  you  that  you  won’t 
be  missed.  There  will  be  plenty  of  black  Africans  left 
to  carry  the  world  on  and  eventually  build  a civilization, 
with  God’s  help,  which  may  be  better  and  more  perma- 
nent than  yours.” 

Some  Basis  Short  of  Perfection 

As  God  weighs  men,  what  are  the  factors  which  may 
tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  His  mercy?  With  our  limited 
vision,  we  cannot  assess  them  quantitatively.  But  there 
are  hints  in  man’s  former  experiences  of  God  which  indi- 
cate that  God  does  not  decide  against  a group’s  survival 
on  a mere  numerical  weighing  of  the  good  men  against 
the  bad.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  God  declared 
that  ten  good  men  could  save  a city  from  merited  de- 
struction. And  the  story  of  Jonah  indicates  that  even 
ignorance  and  helplessness  are  extenuating,  for  the  fact 
that  Nineveh  contained  “persons  who  do  not  know  their 
right  hand  from  their  left  and  also  much  cattle”  seems 
to  have  weighed  in  its  favor. 

For  our  comfort,  may  we  also  hope  that  God  now 
takes  man’s  incompletely  developed  spiritual  state  into 
account  in  what  He  expects  of  man?  Dr.  Konrad  Lorenz 
recently  said,  “I  believe  I’ve  found  the  missing  link  be- 
tween animal  and  civilized  man.  It  is  us.”  Certainly  the 
missing  link  between  the  pagan  savage  and  the  ideally 
Christian  man  is  not  far  to  seek.  “It  is  us!”  And  I 
assume  that  no  one  knows  this  better  than  the  God  who 
has  presided  compassionately  over  our  spiritual  as  well 
as  our  physical  evolution.  Who  should  know  better  than 
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He  how  few  of  us  who  aspire  to  love  our  enemies  on  a 
grand  scale  genuinely  love  our  objectionable  immediate 
neighbors;  or,  for  that  matter,  how  few  of  us  who  profess 
to  respect  our  bodies  as  “temples  of  the  living  God”  have 
the  holy  dedication  necessary  to  take  off  ten  unnecessary 
and  unhealthy  pounds? 

Surely  God,  who  sees  our  inward  parts  with  awful 
clarity,  may  offer  us  survival  on  some  basis  short  of  per- 
fection of  motive  and  behavior.  Now,  mind  you,  sur- 
vival is  not  the  same  as  salvation.  God  offers  salvation, 
i.e.,  the  freedom  from  sin  and  its  consequences  which  is 
the  mark  of  perfect  spiritual  health,  on  no  other  basis 
than  perfect  union  with  Him  and  His  will.  But  that  is 
not  what  Jonah  was  talking  about,  nor  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  right  now.  All  Nineveh  or  we  could  properly 
ask  for  is  survival  and  a new  chance  to  work  toward 
salvation. 

Our  fellow  Americans  are  afraid.  They  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  and  are  close  to  panic.  This  is  in 
itself  no  answer  to  their  fear,  but  it  may  open  their  minds 
to  an  answer,  if  an  answer  is  clearly  and  lovingly  pre- 
sented. That  is  the  place  where  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  started  over  and  over  again.  They  instilled  the 
fear  of  physical  disaster  under  God’s  judgment  unless — . 
But,  though  they  never  let  their  hearers  forget  that 
nothing  less  than  complete  righteousness  would  com- 
pletely satisfy  God,  their  immediate  suggestions  often 
dealt  with  practical  political  next  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. For  instance,  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  spiritual 
of  the  prophets,  Isaiah  and  Hosea,  considered  it  their 
business  to  offer  specific  recipes  for  international  rela- 
tions in  their  times. 

Signs  of  Repentance 

One  fact  seems  clear,  however;  all  the  prophets 
preached  that  fear  must  be  supplemented  by  some  change 


if)  UR  Father,  we  must  often  come  to  Thee  in  bewilderment— sometimes  in  despair.  To  so  many  perplexing 
fjy  problems  we  do  not  know  the  answer.  Our  attitude,  therefore,  is  one  of  humility.  For  safety  and  security 
men  are  prone  to  look  backward  to  an  event  or  statement.  Looking  backward,  we  know , is  not  enough.  We  would 
look  forward — and  upward — to  gain  a more  complete  understanding  of  Thy  will. 

We  know  that  many  of  our  fellow  Christians  look  with  particular  feeling  on  certain  events  of  the  past; 
and  that  in  many  of  our  friends  time-hallowed  words  stir  great  emotions.  We  would  be  sensitive  to  all  which  is 
significant  to  our  brother.  We  want  to  be  at  one  with  him  and  to  share  the  warmth  of  his  deepest  feelings.  Help 
us  to  respect  and  to  love  him  as  Thy  son.  Grant  that  he  may  see  in  us  only  love  and  kindness,  as  Thou  art  love. 

Father,  grant  us  the  courage  of  our  convictions  and  strength  for  our  task  as  we  face  forward  and  upward, 
together  with  our  brothers  of  every  faith.  We  pray  for  our  fellow  men  who  are  charged  especially  with  the  respon- 
sibility to  solve  the  complicated  problems  of  community  and  national  and  international  life.  They  need  Thy 
guidance  and  strength.  But  may  we  never  forget  that  we  as  Thy  children  have  an  unceasing  obligation  to  be  putting 
into  being  Thy  divine  plan  for  men  on  this  earth.  Amen.  — A Prayer  formulated  but  not  spoken  in  meeting  for 
worship  on  Sunday,  August  28,  and  appearing  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Friends  Newsletter  for  September  1955 
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of  heart,  if  God’s  forgiveness  was  to  be  merited.  The 
Ninevites  were  scared  by  Jonah’s  prophecy  and  repented. 

Are  there  now  signs  of  repentance  among  Americans, 
a revulsion  against  the  inhumanity  of  war  and  the  fact 
that  preparation  for  war  thwarts  their  inherent  good 
will  by  diverting  their  resources,  both  of  heart  and  purse, 
from  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering?  It  is  noticeable 
that  American  poets  seldom,  as  in  the  past,  glorify  war 
as  a noble  outlet  for  the  hero’s  courage  but  rather  wist- 
fully extol  the  tragic  devotion  of  men  sacrificing  them- 
selves for  reasons  they  don’t  understand  and  slaughter- 
ing for  futility.  American  churches  during  World  War 
II  were  not  used,  as  in  1914-18,  as  bond-selling  and  re- 
cruiting centers.  Public  prayer  was  more  often  for  the 
triumph  of  a cause  than  for  the  bloody  defeat  of  a peo- 
ple. Soldiers  were  even  confusingly  urged  to  love  the 
enemies  whom  they  were  killing  in  order  to  free  the 
world  from  evil. 

Since  the  war  the  leaders  of  most  denominations  have 
condemned  the  institution  of  war  as  absolutely  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  have  put  their  churches  on 
record  as  supporting  world  law,  world  disarmament,  and 
world  economic  development  as  ways  to  world  peace. 
Half  of  our  American  soldiers,  to  the  horror  of  Ameri- 
can military  leadership,  can’t  fire  their  guns  in  battle. 
Even  when  they  are  under  fire  and  it  is  a choice  of  kill- 
ing or  being  killed,  something  inhibits  them  to  the  point 
where  they  become  useless  as  soldiers.  In  spite  of  the  cult 
of  violence  fostered  by  the  movies,  comics,  etc.,  American 
parents  seem  to  have  produced  some  of  the  fruits  of 
repentance  in  their  young. 

All  this  is  confusedly  mixed  with  ideas  of  the  “neces- 
sity” of  war  and  with  the  notion  of  the  “just”  war  and 
with  blind  fear.  But  men  are  seeking  a way  to  turn  from 
violence.  God  has  in  this  generation  permitted  man  to 
discover  the  means  of  destroying  himself.  Will  He  now 
save  man  from  destruction  by  permitting  him  to  find  a 
way  to  control  what  he  has  discovered? 

National  leaders  seem  recently  to  have  had  a fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  possibility  of  food  replacing  guns  and  of 
the  co-existence  of  hostile  ideologies,  perhaps  a first  sign 
that  God  is  permitting  them  to  see  a change  of  course 
away  from  suicide.  The  exaggerated  hope  which  this 
momentary  vision  has  raised  in  common  men’s  minds 
shows  the  intensity  of  the  apprehension  under  which 
they  have  been  living.  This  present  breather  in  the  cold 
war  has  so  far  brought  about  no  actual  changes  in  the 
East-West  situation.  It  is  only  a chance  to  substitute 
peaceful  and  orderly  methods  for  war  in  dealing  with 
international  conflicts  of  interest.  Unless  steps  are  taken 
in  this  direction,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  exigencies 
of  power  politics  will  soon  cause  new  crises. 
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Now  admittedly  America’s  repentance  is  partial,  the 
result  of  fear  combined  with  a vision  of  a better  life  for 
humanity.  Whether  this  is  enough  repentance  to  justify 
God  in  remitting  the  sentence  of  destruction  and  giving 
America  a chance  to  work  toward  a fuller  salvation,  no 
man  can  know.  But  if  there  is  the  slightest  possibility 
that  God,  in  compassion  for  man’s  spiritual  limitations, 
may  accept  his  present  confused  and  partial  repentance, 
should  we  not  concern  ourselves  to  point  man  to  a next 
step  in  the  normal  evolution  of  international  relations 
in  the  direction  of  peace,  the  step  indicated  by  the  his- 
tory of  smaller  social  units  evolving  from  violence  toward 
peace  among  themselves,  the  substitution  of  law  for  war? 

Law  promises  no  Utopia,  for  man  is  far  indeed  from 
meeting  the  requirements  of  complete  social  salvation. 
The  best  that  law  can  do  is  to  provide  an  orderly  and 
reliable  framework  for  disarmament  and  the  peaceful 
means  for  settling  international  disputes.  Law  cannot 
create  good  will,  but  it  can  set  men  free  from  being 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  self-defense  and  permit  them 
to  devote  unprecedented  resources  to  the  expression  of 
the  good  will  which  I believe  they  already  feel.  Law 
does  not  make  people  decent,  but  it  can  free  the  in- 
herently good  impulses  of  people  who  are  now  obsessed 
with  their  physical  insecurity. 

Therefore  it  has  seemed  to  me  a worthy  vocation  to 
help  people  see  the  possibility  of  creating  a medium 
more  suitable  for  their  pursuit  of  salvation — just  in  case 
God  decides  we  are  worthy  of  another  chance.  “For  I 
know  that  thou  art  a gracious  God  and  merciful,  slow 
to  anger,  and  abounding  in  steadfast  love.” 

Autumn  at  Lake  Placid 

By  Marguerite  Werner 
On  every  side  the  mountains  hail 
The  autumn  as  they  speak 
With  tongues  of  flame  from  the  lowest  vale 
Up  to  the  highest  peak. 

Valleys  are  drenched  in  color,  too — 

Orange,  yellow,  red. 

Lakes  and  streams  reflect  the  blue 
Of  a clear  sky  overhead. 

Souls  roam  in  spaciousness  and  length 
When  men  and  mountains  meet; 

Inflowing  power  and  humble  strength 
Will  hasten  eager  feet. 

Gay  leaves  dance  in  the  bracing  air 
Their  daintiest  quadrilles. 

But  eyes  lift  up — lift  up  in  prayer — 

“Lift  up  . . . unto  the  hills.” 
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Planning  for  Older  Friends 


A Special  Care  Project 
By  LEON  THOMAS  STERN 


PATIENTLY  and  quietly  the  Committee  on  Elderly 
Friends,  under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  Franklin  Gas- 
kill,  has  been  carrying  on  the  responsibility  entrusted  to 
it  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  It  is  now  seven  years 
that  it  began,  in  1948,  its  work  of  planning  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a suitable  place  to  care  for  those  elderly 
Friends  who  cannot  be  properly  cared  for  in  their  own 
homes,  in  Friends  Boarding  Homes,  or  in  other  available 
facilities. 

Our  prevision  and  daily  observation  make  it  evident 
to  every  one  of  us  that  there  may  come  a time  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  lived  long  when  special  oversight  and 
attendance  are  required  beyond  our  individual  loving  care 
as  children,  relatives,  friends,  or  staff  members  of  the  best 
equipped  Friends  Boarding  Homes  or  other  institutions 
for  the  aged.  Although  such  a place  would  not  be  for 
the  mentally  ill,  special  equipment  and  staff  qualified 
for  the  service  are  demanded  for  the  care  of  those  among 
our  members  whom  the  Committee  gently  speaks  of  as 
“confused  elderly  Friends.” 

The  Long  Road  of  Life 

As  we  travel  the  long  road  of  life  we  all  experience 
the  advance  of  physical  disability,  mental  uncertainty, 
and  then,  too,  comes  the  ebb  of  nervous  and  mental 
strength.  For  some  these  fail  altogether.  Confusion 
quietly  and  slowly  enters  the  minds  and  lives  of  those 
we  love  so  dearly,  or  fitfully  manifests  itself,  or  suddenly 
flares  up  to  remain. 

There  may  not  be  the  drama  or  somberness  described 
by  Koheleth,  the  preacher  in  Ecclesiastes,  with  such  un- 
forgettable poignancy,  when  man  is  like  a city  made  deso- 
late, “the  doors  shut  in  the  streets,”  “the  golden  bowl 
shattered,”  “.  . . the  well  pitcher  and  the  cistern  wheel 
broken,”  and  the  house  of  life  a habitation  of  sadness, 
“.  . . and  those  that  look  out  of  the  windows  be  dark- 
ened.” “There  is  no  joy  in  the  morning  and  song  is 
stilled.”  Men  and  women  of  tender  and  friendly  feeling 
have  been  moved  to  action  by  this  picture. 

But  for  most  of  us  it  is  much  simpler. 

A gentle  and  trembling  aged  woman  entered  a restau- 
rant. She  searched  the  menu  and  the  waitress’  face  and 

Leon  Thomas  Stern,  about  whose  international  work  in  penol- 
ogy we  recently  reported  in  our  news  section,  is  a member  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Friends  and  Penology.  Other  articles  to  give  readers  further  insight 
and  information  on  planning  for  confused  elderly  Friends  will 
follow. 


then  with  quivering  lips  said:  “I  want  something  red. 
They  don’t  have  it  at  home,  and  I see  they  don’t  have  it 
here  either.”  Then  she  smiled  appealingly  and  said,  “I 
guess  I am  not  hungry  here,”  and  slipped  from  her  chair 
and  went  out.  The  waitress  said  sympathetically  to  her 
customers,  “She  is  absent-minded.  She  is  a fine  old  lady 
and  has  a great  deal  of  money  but  cannot  have  the  good 
care  and  food  or  doctoring  she  needs  at  home.  Her  family 
loves  her  but  do  not  know  what  to  do  to  help  her.  Often 
they  do  not  know  where  she  is.” 

Two  New  Sciences 

So  deeply  are  we  now  interested  in  old  age  and  its 
problems  that  two  new  sciences  have  grown  up,  geri- 
atrics, the  hygiene  and  medical  treatment  of  diseases  of 
old  age;  and  gerentology,  the  study  of  the  decline  of  life 
in  its  social  aspects.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
geriatrics  and  the  study  of  the  illnesses  that  come  with 
the  heavy  later  years,  and  further  research  holds  great 
promise  for  humanity. 

Communities  have  been  experimenting  in  some  few 
places  with  foster-home  family  care  for  old  people,  and 
with  special  housing  in  other  places,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent. 

Friends  have  deepest  concern  in  all  this  because  the 
care  of  the  aged  has  always  been  an  apostolic  mission  to 
our  Society.  Early  Quaker  institutions  and  services  in 
England  and  America  represent  our  testimonies.  These 
include  schools  and  homes.  There  were  asylums,  too  (as 
they  were  known  in  earlier  times),  for  the  aged  and  the 
mentally  ill,  institutions  which  became  famous  for  good 
care  and  treatment  and  still  exist  in  modern  form. 

A Specialized  Home 

The  years  have  brought  to  fruition  our  long  concern 
in  Friends  Boarding  Homes.  Here  a new  principle  of 
care  for  the  aged  was  established.  If  accepted,  one  was 
free  to  enter,  free  to  leave,  paying  a reasonable  boarding 
rate  with  no  making  over  of  one’s  resources  as  was  the 
general  custom.  Trust,  gentle,  gracious  living,  loving 
concern,  and  thoughtful  care  were  laid  as  the  foundation 
stones,  still  firm  with  the  years. 

The  experience  of  the  managers  of  Friends  Boarding 
Homes  with  the  problem  of  those  in  the  homes  who  have 
become  confused  and  need  special  care  has  given  under- 
standing to  members  of  the  Committee  on  Elderly 
Friends  as  to  what  will  be  needed  in  a separate  home  for 
the  special  care  of  Friends  in  this  situation  of  life. 
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What  more  suitable,  more  meet,  than  to  erect  such  a 
specialized  home  as  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  El- 
derly Friends  near  one  of  the  hospitals  (Friends  Hospital 
or  Jeanes  Hospital)  established  by  our  members  years  ago 
in  the  Philadelphia  area?  Sufficient  qualified  medical  and 
nursing  staff  is  proposed  in  the  home  itself,  with  addi- 
tional staff  available  in  the  nearby  hospital  of  Friends  so 
that  physicians  specializing  in  chronic  illnesses,  psycho- 
somatic medicine,  internal  medicine,  and  psychiatry  may 
be  called  upon  to  give  service  to  the  home,  also. 

Through  such  a special  home  facility,  Friends  Board- 
ing Homes  and  families  in  which  elderly  confused  Friends 
are  now  being  cared  for  would  be  relieved  of  a heavy  re- 
sponsibility. The  families  and  our  Boarding  Homes  need 
to  be  considered,  for  the  burden  on  the  spirit  of  family 
members  and  on  residents  in  the  home  is  often  great. 

The  confused  elderly  Friend  will  find  himself  in  the 
haven  which  his  spirit  craves,  where  body  and  mind  can 
be  more  at  rest.  His  family  and  friends  will  rejoice  in  the 
care  given  him,  care  which  cannot  be  provided  at  home 
or  in  a Friends  Boarding  Home. 

The  Committee  on  Elderly  Friends  has  made  an  en- 
couraging report  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  as  to  the 
progress  made  in  plans  and  fund  raising.  It  still,  however, 
has  a long  road  ahead  to  provide  all  of  the  needed  funds 
of  which  the  interest,  with  proper  investment,  may  be 
used  for  the  establishment,  management,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  home.  The  Committee  needs  the  cooperation 
and  help  of  all  of  us. 

Walt  Whitman  and  Elias  Hicks 

CHARLES  LAMB  urged  his  readers,  “Get  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Woolman  by  heart;  and  love  the  early 
Quakers.”  Walt  Whitman  in  his  old  age  urged  almost 
the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  Journal  of  Elias  Hicks. 

Whitman  as  a little  boy  had  heard  Elias  Hicks  preach 
in  a hotel  ballroom  in  Brooklyn,  and  he  never  forgot  it. 
Commenting  on  his  appearance  in  a ballroom,  Whitman 
writes,  “Elias  preaches  anywhere — no  respect  to  buildings 
- — private  or  public  houses,  schoolrooms,  barns,  even 
theaters.  . . .” 

The  picture  is  a queer  one.  The  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  Morrison’s  Hotel  was  used  “for  the  most  genteel 
concerts,  balls,  and  assemblies — a large,  cheerful,  gay- 
color’d  room,  with  glass  chandeliers  bearing  myriads  of 
sparkling  pendants.”  The  crowd  contained  “many 
fashionables  ...  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  town  . . . 
many  young  folks  too;  some  richly  dressed  women  . . . 
a group  of  uniformed  officers.  . . .” 

In  contrast,  see  how  the  Friends  appeared.  “On  a 
slightly  elevated  platform  ...  sit  a dozen  or  more 
Friends,  most  of  them  elderly,  grim,  and  with  their 


broad-brimm’d  hats  on  their  heads.  Three  or  four 
women,  too,  in  their  characteristic  Quaker  costumes  and 
bonnets.  All  still  as  the  grave. 

“At  length  after  a pause  and  stillness  becoming  almost 
painful,  Elias  rises  and  stands  for  a moment  or  two 
without  a word.  A tall,  straight  figure  . . . forehead  of 
great  expanse,  and  large  and  clear  black  eyes,  long  or 
middling-long  white  hair  ...  his  head  still  wearing  the 
broadbrim  . . . perfect  stillness.  . . . Then  the  words 
come  from  his  lips,  very  emphatically  and  slowly  pro- 
nounc’d, What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?  I was  told  in 
my  early  youth,  it  was  to  glorify  God , and  seek  and  enjoy 
him  forever 

Whitman  says  he  cannot  follow  the  discourse,  but 
presently  it  becomes  very  fervid,  and  Elias  takes  off  his 
big  hat  and  bangs  it  down  on  his  chair.  Then  follows 
a “pleading,  tender,  nearly  agonizing  conviction,  and 
magnetic  stream  of  natural  eloquence,  before  which  all 
minds  and  natures,  all  emotions,  high  or  low,  gentle  or 
simple,  yielded  entirely  without  exception.  . . . Many, 
very  many  were  in  tears.” 

This  brings  us  to  an  interesting  quandary,  for  Whit- 
man had  just  written  a few  paragraphs  earlier,  “The 
reader  who  feels  interested  must  get — with  all  its  dry- 
ness and  mere  dates,  absence  of  emotionality  or  literary 
quality,  and  whatever  abstract  attraction  (with  even  a 
suspicion  of  cant,  sniffling),  the  ‘Journal  of  Life  and 
Religious  Labours  of  Elias  Hicks,  written  by  himself,’ 
at  some  Quaker  bookstore.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  art  of  preaching  and  that 
of  journal  writing  have  little  in  common  and  do  not 
mutually  aid  each  other.  Perhaps  this  contradiction 
applies  to  all  the  Quaker  journals. 

Whitman  in  his  final  judgment,  however,  did  not 
rely  either  upon  Elias  Hicks’  great  oratorical  powers 
nor  upon  the  dry  and  dusty  Journal.  In  a prefatory  note 
to  the  essay  on  Hicks,  written  in  1888,  four  years  before 
he  died,  Whitman  rose  above  all  previous  reservations, 
and  wrote  this:  “There  is  a sort  of  nature  of  persons 
I have  compared  to  little  rills  of  water,  fresh,  from 
perennial  springs  . . . persons  not  so  very  plenty,  yet 
some  few  of  them  running  over  the  surface  and  area  of 
humanity,  all  times,  all  lands.  It  is  a specimen  of  this 
class  I would  now  present.  I would  sum  up  E.H.,  and 
make  his  case  stand  for  the  class,  the  sort,  in  all  ages, 
all  lands,  sparse,  not  numerous,  yet  enough  to  irrigate 
the  soil — enough  to  prove  the  inherent  moral  stock  and 
irrepressible  devotional  aspirations  growing  indigenously 
of  themselves,  always  advancing,  and  never  utterly  gone 
under  or  lost.  Always  E.H.  gives  the  service  of  pointing 
to  the  fountain.  . . .” 
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And  further  on,  toward  the  end  of  his  essay  he  wrote, 
“As  if,  indeed,  under  the  smoke  of  battles,  the  blare  of 
trumpets,  and  the  madness  of  contending  hosts — the 
screams  of  passion,  the  groans  of  the  suffering,  the  parch- 
ing of  struggles  of  money  and  politics,  and  all  hell’s  heat 
and  noise  and  competition  above  and  around — should 
come  melting  down  from  the  mountains  from  sources 
of  unpolluted  snows,  far  up  there  in  God’s  hidden,  un- 
trodden recesses,  and  so  rippling  along  among  us  low 
in  the  ground,  at  men’s  very  feet,  a curious  little  brook 
of  clear  and  cool,  and  ever-healthy,  ever-living  water.” 
In  this  year  when  the  centennial  of  Whitman’s  Leaves 
of  Grass  is  being  celebrated,  and  every  side  of  this  great 
American  poet  is  being  re-examined,  Friends,  too,  should 
not  fail  to  look  again  through  his  hundreds  of  pages  of 

verse  and  prose.  TT  TT 

r Howard  Hayes 

Recent  Action  of  the  Civil  Liberties 
Committee 

PHILADELPHIA  Yearly  Meeting,  by  its  action  in 
appointing  a Civil  Liberties  Committee,  reaffirmed 
a deep  and  continuing  concern  among  Friends  for  the 
proper  nurture  of  our  religious  and  political  freedoms. 

Among  several  specific  Committee  actions  is  the  filing 
of  a brief  as  Amicus  Curiae  (Friend  of  the  Court),  with 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  v.  Steve  Nelson.  The  Civil  Liberties 
Committee  was  united  in  the  view  that  this  is  a clear-cut 
case  in  which  civil  liberties  are  importantly  involved. 
The  decision  will  establish  a precedent  with  regard  to 
the  validity  of  state  sedition  acts.  Steve  Nelson,  a Pitts- 
burg labor  leader,  was  sentenced  under  the  Pennsylvania 
Sedition  Act  of  1919.  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
reversed  this  decision  on  the  ground  that  by  the  Smith 
Act  of  1940  Congress  preempted  the  field  of  sedition  for 
the  Federal  government  and  operation  of  all  state  sedi- 
tion acts  was  thereby  suspended.  An  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  been  argued. 

Steve  Nelson  says  he  is  a Communist.  It  is  our  belief 
that  everyone,  regardless  of  his  political  or  other  status, 
is  entitled  to  equal  justice  before  the  law.  One  of  our 
reasons  for  interest  in  this  case  is  to  safeguard  this 
equality  before  the  law.  The  concern  of  Friends  has 
not  been  limited  to  our  own  group.  As  Henry  Cadbury 
points  out  in  his  article  “Friends  and  the  Law,”  recently 
published  in  the  Friends  Intelligencer,  William  Penn 
and  other  early  Friends  “again  and  again  called  atten- 
tion to  the  threat  to  the  civil  liberties  of  all  when  the 
civil  liberties  of  a few  are  illegally  abridged.” 

In  the  case  of  Steve  Nelson  the  Supreme  Court  of 


Pennsylvania  ruled  on  a technical  point.  Our  interest 
is  broader  and  deeper  with  respect  to  the  principles 
involved.  Our  brief  presents  our  concern  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Sedition  Act  of  1919  is  in  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  Steve 
Nelson  has  been  convicted  for  his  opinions  and  sym- 
pathies, rather  than  for  any  unlawful  acts.  We  believe 
that  no  man  should  be  prosecuted  for  advocacy  of  reli- 
gious or  political  ideas,  nor  be  condemned  for  mere 
associations. 

A “Friend  of  the  Court”  sees  issues  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  we  here  do,  which  it  feels  it  must  face  and 
wishes  the  Court  to  face.  A Friend  of  the  Court  is  not 
called  upon  to  pass  judgment  on  the  defendant,  but 
rather  deals  with  arguments  of  wider  import  affecting 
justice  and  liberty. 

Those  requesting  a copy  of  the  brief  are  asked  to 
enclose  35  cents  to  the  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  care 
of  the  Friends  Central  Bureau,  1515  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Civil  Liberties  Committee 
A.  Burns  Chalmers,  Chairman 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Dr.  Cyrus  Karraker,  associate  professor  of  history  at  Buck- 
nell  University  and  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Citizens’ 
Committee  on  Migrant  Labor,  was  given  an  award  for  his 
humanitarian  efforts  by  the  Williamsport,  Pa.,  branch  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
at  their  annual  Fight  for  Freedom  dinner,  held  on  October  20. 
In  accepting  the  award,  Cyrus  Karraker  spoke  to  the  group 
on  conditions  in  the  state’s  migrant  camps  and  on  the  work 
of  his  committee. 

A member  of  Millville  and  Lewisburg  Meetings,  Pa.,  Cyrus 
Karraker  has  worked  tirelessly  to  improve  living  conditions 
in  migrant  labor  camps  and  to  establish  child  care  centers  and 
summer  schools  for  children  of  the  workers. 


The  place  of  the  informal  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Meeting 
has  been  taken  by  the  Somerset  Hills  Meeting,  which  holds 
a meeting  for  worship  each  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  at  the  Bernards- 
ville  Public  Library,  Bernardsville,  N.  J.  Philip  D.  Fagans,  Jr., 
is  clerk  and  may  be  reached  locally  at  BErnardsville  8-1 146. 


Virginia  Haviland  of  Cambridge  Meeting,  Mass.,  has  just 
returned  from  addressing  a conference  of  the  International 
Library  Association  in  Belgium  as  well  as  speaking  to  a library 
group  in  Vienna. 


On  August  1,  Floyd  Platt  of  Morrisville,  Pa.,  was  appointed 
acting  superintendent  of  Pennsbury,  reconstructed  manor 
home  of  William  Penn  near  Bristol,  Pa. 
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David  S.  Richie,  executive  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Friends  Social  Order  Committee,  recently  returned  from  a four- 
day  conference  in  Paris  of  the  Consultative  Committee  for  the 
Youth  Section  of  UNESCO.  There  were  23  representatives  of 
national  UNESCO  Commissions  or  of  international  organiza- 
tions working  with  youth  in  out-of-school  activities,  coming 
from  15  different  nations  and  from  all  five  continents.  There 
was  one  other  Friend,  Miss  Taki  Fujita  from  the  Japanese 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  who  studied  at  Bryn  Mawr 
and  attended  Haverford  Meeting,  Pa.  The  prime  objective  of 
the  conference  was  the  launching  of  a new  UNESCO  program 
called  Associated  Youth  Enterprises,  in  which  UNESCO  will 
recognize  and  assist  special  new  programs  of  an  experimental 
nature  sponsored  by  voluntary  organizations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  international  understanding  and  social  responsibility. 
The  group  recommended  to  the  director  general  the  inclusion 
of  the  proposed  “work  and  study”  week-end  series  to  be  devel- 
oped as  a Haverford  College  second-semester  course  in  co- 
operation with  the  Social  Order  Committee  in  1956  as  one  of 
approximately  24  such  projects. 


A Friend  in  Philadelphia  would  greatly  appreciate  the 
use  of  a wheelchair,  especially  for  enabling  her  to  attend 
meeting  for  worship.  Perhaps  a used  wheelchair  is  to  be  found 
in  the  house  of  a family  that  needs  it  no  longer  and  would 
be  willing  to  donate  it. 

We  also  have  an  appeal  for  parlor  games  like  Chinese 
checkers,  anagrams,  etc.,  which  are  in  good  condition. 

Replies  should  be  directed  to  the  Friends  Journal,  1515 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2.  Pa.  (RIttenhouse  6-7669). 


The  October  1955  issue  of  The  Friends  Quarterly  (Lon- 
don) contains  the  following  articles:  “A  Man  of  Vital  Reli- 
gion” by  Joseph  Pickvance,  “Belief  and  Creed”  by  Horace 
B.  Pointing,  “The  Story  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting”  by  Errol 
T.  Elliott,  “The  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation” 
by  Lewis  E.  Waddilove,  “Prospects  in  Kenya”  by  Denis  R. 
Moriarty,  “ ‘Our  Little  Princess’  ” by  Howard  Diamond, 
“Membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends”  by  Marjorie  Sykes, 
“Faith  and  Reason”  by  Rosemary  Filmer,  “From  My  Window” 
by  Eileen  M.  Taylor,  and  a review  of  Herbert  G.  Wood’s 
Belief  and  Unbelief  since  1850  by  John  W.  Harvey. 

American  subscriptions  ($2.00  per  year)  should  be  sent  to 
Josephine  B.  Copithorne,  302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


The  Central  Bureau  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  an- 
nounces that  Faith  and  Practice  has  now  been  delivered  and 
the  advance  orders  received  are  being  filled  rapidly.  The 
books  are  available  at  both  Friends  Central  Bureau,  1515 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.,  and  Friends  Book  Store, 
304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa.  As  previously  announced, 
the  price  is  $1.00  per  copy  in  cloth  binding  and  80  cents  per 
copy  in  paper.  Purchases  of  ten  or  more  copies  at  one  time 
are  subject  to  a discount  of  10  per  cent.  All  inquiries  and 
Meeting  orders  should  be  sent  to  Friends  Central  Bureau. 


Tribute  was  paid  recently  to  Ethel  Coates  at  a breakfast 
given  by  the  Writers  Club  of  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.  in  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  Ethel  Coates  founded  the 
Poetry  Group  of  the  Writers  Club,  and  since  the  day  marked 
her  80th  birthday,  the  book  The  Love  Letters  of  Phyllis 
McGinley  was  given  to  her. 


Dr.  Laurence  E.  Strong,  head  of  the  department  of  chem- 
istry at  Earlham  College,  has  been  awarded  a grant  by  Sharp 
and  Dohme,  pharmaceutical  house,  to  study  proteins.  He  will 
attempt  to  find  substances  to  protect  proteins  from  the  effects 
of  high  temperatures.  His  study  on  proteins  separated  from 
human  blood  will  try  to  improve  the  durability  of  proteins 
used  in  medical  products  and  to  discover  more  about  the 
nature  of  proteins.  In  his  work  he  will  be  assisted  by  ad- 
vanced students  in  the  chemistry  department. 

Dr.  Strong,  who  came  to  Earlham  in  1952,  previously 
directed  research  at  Harvard  Medical  School  on  preparation 
of  blood  derivatives  for  military  medical  use. 


Speech  Day  at  the  Brummana  High  School,  Lebanon,  this 
year  was  on  June  11.  In  the  course  of  his  report  as  principal, 
Herbert  Dobbing,  referring  to  the  recently  instituted  compul- 
sory military  training  for  schoolboys,  said  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  two  points  about  it.  First,  he  said,  “this  school 
is  the  contribution  made  to  education  by  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  who  for  300  years  have 
made  an  unflinching  testimony  against  war  and  warlike  prep- 
arations, as  being  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  a 
crime  against  humanity.  I and  my  Quaker  colleagues,  both 
English  and  Lebanese,  have  no  right  to  be  silent  about  our 
testimony  merely  because  our  service  is  in  a foreign  country. 
Second,  even  if  we  concede  the  desirability  of  having  some 
military  preparedness  in  the  modern  world,  I am  sure  that 
the  right  age  for  learning  its  technique  is  not  boyhood  but 
rather  when  the  individual  has  reached  maturity  of  mind  and 
body.  The  mind  of  the  adolescent  is  extremely  plastic,  and 
the  impressions  it  receives  at  school  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  constructive  building  up  of  international  friendship 
and  peace.” 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

I wish  to  confess  two  blunders  in  my  article  entitled 
“Anniversary”  in  the  issue  of  the  Friends  Journal  for  No- 
vember 12,  1955.  Tennyson’s  poem  Maud  was  published,  not 
written,  in  1855.  A far  more  serious  error  in  statement  of 
fact  has  been  pointed  out  by  Richard  R.  Wood.  John  Bright 
had  not  been  a Cabinet  member  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War.  He  resigned  from  the  British  Cabinet,  not  in  1855,  but 
in  1882,  at  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  crisis. 

I much  regret  these  errors,  although  my  interest  was  not 
so  much  in  politics  as  in  poetry. 

Haverford , Pa.  William  Bacon  Evans 
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In  connection  with  the  quotation  of  mine  in  your  issue 
of  October  1,  1955,  page  213,  in  case  someone  wants  to  follow 
up  my  quotation,  please  point  out,  if  there  are  any  such 
inquiries,  that  the  London  Friend  omitted  a crucial  word. 
Line  nine  should  read:  . . and  spend  time  reading  novels, 

sometimes  even  at  the  expense  of  devotional  literature." 

I appreciate  your  using  this  material  in  the  Journal.  It 
was  a rather  dogmatic  and  outspoken  speech. 

Belmont,  Mass.  Ted  Benfey 


My  attention  has  been  directly  called  at  this  late  date  to  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  following  sentence  in  an  “Occasional 
Letter  Number  One"  issued  by  a department  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  nearly  a year  ago:  “There  is  almost 
no  intolerance  which  is  as  rigid  as  that  of  the  liberal  Quaker, 
second  generation.”  This  was  quoted  in  turn  from  an  article 
by  Thomas  S.  Brown  in  the  Friend  (Philadelphia). 

My  correspondent  assumed  that  the  sentence  referred  to 
members  of  Friends  General  Conference.  How  far  other  mem- 
bers of  that  group  have  taken  to  themselves  the  title  “Liberal 
Friends”  I do  not  know.  My  correspondent  apparently  so  uses 
it  (with  a capital  L) . But  Arch  Street  Friends  have  never  so 
labelled  the  Race  Street  Friends.  The  author  and  quoter  be- 
longed to  Arch  Street  and  were  therefore  unlikely  to  have 
intended  the  words  for  the  other  group.  They  have  since  told 
me  so  personally.  Nor  did  they  use  a capital  L. 

There  are  liberal  Quakers  in  all  groups.  Intolerance  can 
appear  among  liberals  as  well  as  among  conservatives.  When 
it  does  appear  in  the  liberal,  it  is  especially  to  be  deplored. 
To  such  instances  of  intolerant  liberals — not  to  all  liberals  or 
to  “Liberals” — the  sentence  rightly  refers. 

Wallingford,  Pa.  Henry  J.  Cadbury 

Coming  Events 

NOVEMBER 

26 — All-day  Peace  Education  Conference  for  Young  People 
at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  beginning  at 
10  am.  Resource  people,  James  Bristol,  Wroe  Alderson.  Moder- 
ator, Elwood  Cronk.  Analysis,  discussion,  seminars,  fellowship. 

26 —  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Makefield,  Pa.,  10  a.m. 

27 —  Conference  Class  at  Race  Street  First-day  School,  Phila- 
delphia, 11:40  a.m.:  “The  Choice  before  Us,”  topic  six,  “Fam- 
ily Relationships.”  Leader,  Dr.  William  W.  Cadbury. 

27 —  Friends  Forum  at  the  Reading,  Pa.,  Meeting  House, 
108  North  6th  Street,  8 p.m.:  Charles  C.  Price,  “Science, 
Power,  and  Freedom.” 

28 —  Annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  Historical  Association 
at  the  Ridgway  Library,  Broad  and  Christian  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, 8 p.m.  Business  meeting:  address  by  Frederick  B. 
Tolies,  “James  Logan.”  Brief  talk  by  Elizabeth  Biddle  Yarnall 
on  her  maternal  grandfather,  Addison  Hutton,  Quaker  archi- 
tect of  the  Ridgway  Library. 

29 —  Address  at  New  York  Friends  Center,  144  East  20th 
Street,  New  York  City,  8:15  p.m.:  Gerald  Bailey,  one  of  six 


British  Quakers  to  travel  recently  in  China,  “October  in  Com- 
munist China.” 

29 — Lecture  by  Bertram  Pickard  at  Pendle  Hill,  Walling- 
ford, Pa.,  8 p.m.:  “Quakers  and  International  Organization.” 

DECEMBER 

2,  3 — New  York  Meetings,  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. Friday,  at  Friends  Meeting  House,  144  East  20th  Street, 
New  York  City:  7 p.m.,  welcome  to  clothing  room;  8 p.m., 
Robert  Johnson,  social  science  resident,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, “Indians — Tribal  and  Urban  Problems,”  and  Lewis  M. 
Hoskins,  executive  secretary,  A.F.S.C.,  “In  Defense  of  Con- 
science.” 

Saturday,  at  Friends  Meeting  House,  221  East  15th  Street, 
New  York  City:  2:30  p.m.,  Anna  Cox  Brinton,  A.F.S.C.  execu- 
tive board,  director  emeritus  of  Pendle  Hill,  “Educating  for 
World  Understanding,”  and  program  reports;  7 p.m.,  color 
slides,  “Quaker  Trip  to  Russia,”  and  color  film,  “With  the 
Quakers  in  Korea”;  8 p.m.,  Dr.  George  Perera,  “Middle  East 
Report,”  and  Dorothy  Steere,  “Opportunities  in  Asia  and 
Africa.” 

3 — Haverford  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Haverford  (Buck 
Lane),  Pa.,  Meeting  House.  Meeting  of  Clerks  of  Ministry  and 
Worship,  2 p.m.;  Ministry  and  Worship,  2:30  p.m.;  worship, 
4 p.m.,  followed  by  business;  supper  in  the  school,  6 p.m.; 
at  7:30  p.m.,  David  Ritchie,  “A  Consideration  of  the  Work 
of  the  Social  Order  Committee  and  Its  Implication  for  Us.” 

3 — Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Penn  Hill  (Wake; 
field.  Pa.) . Ministry  and  Counsel,  10  a.m.;  topic,  “Where  Is 
God  Found?”  Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.;  business  session, 
1:15  p.m.,  followed  by  an  address  by  Curt  Regen  of  New 
York,  who  will  tell  of  his  visit  to  German  Friends  this  sum- 
mer. Lunch  will  be  served. 

3 —  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Arch  Street  Meeting 
House,  Philadelphia.  Meeting  of  Worship  and  Ministry,  2:30 
p.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  4 p.m.,  followed  by  meeting  for 
business;  supper  in  the  dining  room,  6:30  p.m.;  at  7:30  p.m., 
“Public  Service  and  Private  Resources,”  Bertram  and  Irene 
Pickard,  English  Friends  with  many  years  of  international 
service,  now  at  Pendle  Hill.  Bertram  Pickard  recently  retired 
from  the  staff  of  the  United  Nations  in  Geneva. 

4 —  Frankford  Friends  Forum,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  3 p.m.:  Margaret  Mead,  anthropologist  and  au- 
thor, associate  curator  of  ethnology  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York,  “How  Fast  Can  Men  Change?” 

4 — Members  of  Millville  Half-Yearly  Meeting  are  looking 
forward  to  joining  with  Muncy  to  form  the  Millville  Muncy 
Half-Yearly  Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship  at  Millville,  Pa., 
10  a.m.;  First-day  school,  11  a.m.;  covered  dish  luncheon  will 
be  served  at  noon;  business  meeting,  1:30  p.m.  D.  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Yarnall  will  be  present.  On  Saturday  evening  an 
informal  gathering  will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Perry  and 
Dari  Eves. 

4 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Huntington  Meeting  House, 
Latimore  Township,  Adams  County,  York  Springs,  R.  D.,  Pa., 
3 p.m.  Fourteen  persons  attended  the  November  6 meeting. 

4 — Covered  dish  supper  at  Westbury  Friends  Center,  New 
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York,  6 p.m.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Peace  and  Social 
Order  Committee  of  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
dress by  Louis  Schneider,  A.F.S.C.  Foreign  Service  secretary, 
“A.F.S.C.  Program  in  Europe  and  Asia.” 

6 — Concluding  lecture  by  Bertram  Pickard  at  Pendle  Hill, 
Wallingford,  Pa.,  8 p.m.,  last  in  the  series  of  ten  lectures  on 
“Patterns  and  Progression  of  International  Organization.” 

9 —  Women’s  Problems  Group  at  Race  Street  Meeting 
House,  Philadelphia,  10:45  a.m.:  Dorothy  M.  Steere,  “The 
Substance  of  Hope  around  the  World.”  Bring  a sandwich  and 
stay  for  the  fellowship  afterwards.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be 
served  in  Room  3. 

10 —  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Mickleton,  N.  J.,  10:30 
a.m.  Speaker,  Donald  Baker,  “The  Lessons  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  for  Today.” 

10 — Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
3 p.m. 

Coming:  150th  Anniversary  of  Darby  Meeting  House  at 
the  Darby,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  Main  Street  above  Tenth 
Street,  on  December  11.  Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.;  his- 
torical meeting,  2:30  p.m. 

Camden  Friends  Meeting,  Del.,  will  observe  the  150th  year 
of  its  founding  on  December  4,  11  a.m.,  at  Camden,  Del. 
Barnard  Walton  will  be  present.  All  friends  will  be  welcome. 

BIRTHS 

GILPIN — On  October  28,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Frank- 
lin Baily  and  Charlotte  Gooding  Gilpin,  a son  named  David 
Franklin  Gilpin.  He  is  a grandson  of  Douglas  and  Miriam 
Baily  Gilpin  of  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

SHAUDYS — On  October  9,  to  Edgar  T.  and  Elizabeth 
Ann  Townsend  Shaudvs  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  a daughter 
named  Ann  Shaudys.  The  father  and  his  parents,  Vincent  P. 
and  Anna  Kirkbride  Shaudys,  are  members  of  Makefield 
Meeting,  Pa. 

MARRIAGES 

BEDDALL-GILPIN — On  October  29,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  Barbara  Gilpin,  daughter  of  Douglas  and 
Miriam  Gilpin,  and  John  R.  Beddall,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Ephraim  Beddall  of  West  Chester,  Pa.  The  bride  is  a member 
of  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  They  will  live  at  West 
Chester,  R.  D.  4,  Pa. 

LESTER-GILBERT — On  October  29,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Gilbert,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Mitchell  Gilbert 
of  Linwood,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  and  Donald  A.  Lester, 
son  of  Herbert  C.  and  Elizabeth  Reamy  Lester  of  Chester,  Pa. 
Donald  A.  Lester  and  his  parents  are  members  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting,  Chester,  Pa. 

DEATHS 

PIDCOCK — On  November  5,  suddenly,  Esther  Potts 
Pidcock  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  Trenton,  N.  J.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Raymond 
Pidcock.  Surviving  are  three  children,  Clark  and  Jerry  Pid- 
cock of  Trenton,  Frank  Pidcock  of  Japan,  and  five  grand- 
children. 

TAYLOR — On  October  27,  suddenly,  in  Kennett  Square, 
Pa.,  Hayes  C.  Taylor,  aged  73  years,  a prominent  Chester 
County  historian.  He  often  wrote  articles  on  genealogy  and 
items  of  local  historical  interest.  He  was  one  of  the  ministers 
of  London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  Catherine  S.  Taylor;  three  children,  Burdsall  and  Charles 
W.  Taylor,  and  Murial  S.  Yarnall;  and  three  grandchildren. 

WARNER — On  November  1,  in  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Com- 
munity Hospital,  after  a short  illness,  J.  Yardley  Warner, 
aged  74  years.  He  was  born  in  Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  the  son  of 
Yardley  and  Anne  E.  Horne  Warner.  At  the  age  of  four  he 
moved  to  England,  where  he  was  educated  at  Sidcot  School. 
In  1906  he  went  to  Norwich,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  married 
Estella  M.  Stoner.  He  was  a member  of  Canada  Yearly  Meet- 
ing until  1924,  when  he  moved  to  West  Grove  and  vicinity, 
where  he  has  been  an  active  member  of  West  Grove  Meeting, 
Pa.,  as  well  as  an  interested  participant  in  the  activities  of  the 
churches  in  the  community.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he 
was  a cabinet  maker;  for  a number  of  years  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  farming.  Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Ellen  W. 
Connell  and  Margaret  A.  Warner,  three  grandchildren,  and 
one  great-granddaughter,  all  living  in  West  Grove. 
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if  you  want  our  distinctive  gift  card, 
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REGULAR  MEETINGS 


AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA — First-day  school 
and  meeting,  11:15  a.m.  every  First-day, 
Old  Government  House,  432  Telfair.  Faith 
Bertsche.  Clerk,  2230  Edgewood  Drive, 
Augusta. 


BUFPALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue:  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS  — 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CLAREMONT,  CAL.  — Friends  meeting, 
9:30  a.m.  on  Scripps  campus,  9th  and 
Columbia.  Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  W. 
8th. 


CLEARBROOK,  VIRGINIA — Meeting  for 
worship  at  Hopewell  Meeting  House,  First- 
days  at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school  at 
11  a.m. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  each  First-day  in  Highland 
Park  Y.W.C.A.  at  Woodward  and  Winona. 
Visitors  telephone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARRISBURG,  FA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m., 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS  — Friends  Worship 
Group  each  Sunday,  6:30  p.m.  2336  North 
Boulevard;  telephone  JAckson  8-6413. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
EVergreen  9-5086  and  9-4345. 


LANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house.  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. — Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Representative 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  & JOB  STRATEGY 

Want  to  find  the  work  for  which  you  have 
most  aptitude?  Want  to  get  ahead  faster? 
Why  not  explain  your  problem  to  us?  We've 
helped  others  since  1937.  Telephone,  write 
today.  Free  folder  T.  Swarthmore  6-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
546  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 
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MERION,  PA. — Merlon  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY  — Worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m..  Park  Street 
and  Gordonhurst  Avenue,  1.7  miles  west 
of  Exit  151  from  Garden  State  Parkway. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. — Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEKICO — Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day  at  11  a.m.  at  the 
Garcia  Street  Club,  569  Garcia  Street. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY — Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WINCHESTER,  VIRGINIA — Centre  Meet- 
ing House,  corner  of  Washington  and  Pic- 
cadilly Streets.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  School, 

10:45  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS — Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  PL  4-3887. 


PASADENA,  CAL. — Orange  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8 p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


WANTED 


OLD  PAINTINGS  AND  OLD  GOLD 
FRAMES.  Write  Box  C72,  Friends  Jour- 
nal. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA— 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule- 
vard at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam- 
bria Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

Race  and  Twelfth  Streets  held  jointly  at 
15th  and  Race  Streets. 

For  information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  RI  6- 
3263. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 10  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  James  Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  W. 
Mitchell. 


The 


Legal 

Intelligencer 


Established.  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

EVergreen  6-6028 


MEDICAL  SECRETARY  for  Friend.  Di- 
rector of  Laboratories  of  Philadelphia 
hospital.  Dictaphone,  minimum  60  words 
per  minute;  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Telephone  Evergreen  2-4877. 


AVAILABLE 


NEWTOWN,  PA.:  Large,  modern  apart- 
ment, suitable  for  family  of  3-4.  Tele- 
phone WOrth  8-2305. 


CAPITAL  STOCK  of  the  Buck  Hill  Falls 
Company:  twenty-five  shares.  The  best 

offer  will  be  accepted.  Write  to  Box  L71, 
Friends  Journal. 


ANY  CURRENT  BOOK  25%  OFF!  (Tech- 
nical books  10%).  Deduct  25%  from  pub- 
lisher’s price;  add  15c  per  book  postage. 
GIFT  WRAPS  10c.  BESTSELLER  BOOK 
CLUB  F-R2,  Morristown.  N.  J. 


1956  FRIENDS  CALENDARS 

are  now  on  sale.  Prices  are  as  follows : 
single  calendar — 25c,  two  or  more — 20c 
each,  lots  of  one  hundred — $19.00 ; 
postage  additional. 

THE  TRACT  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS 
302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


ROSLYN,  PA. 


MEMORIAL 

STONES 

▼ 

6RAVE 

MARKERS 


STYLES  AND  ENGRAVINGS  IN  GOOD  TASTE 
DELIVERED  AND  SET  IN  ANY  CEMETERY 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT 
Write  or  telephone  office — MAjestic  5-0220 
or  TUrner  4-0696  for  full  information 
ARTHUR  S.  ROBERTS  - President 
ARTHUR  W.  HUTTON  - Treasurer 


Affiliated  with H|LLS|DE  CEMETERY  CO. 
CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN,  President 
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THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  Private  hospital' 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPXiAV  ADVERTISING—  15<t  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch;  10% 
discount  for  6 — 24  insertions  within  six  months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more 
insertions  within  one  year. 

REGTJIiAR  MEETING  NOTICES — 15f  per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  repeated 
insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7 <t  per  word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A box  number  will  be  supplied  if  requested, 
and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded 
without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA.  Rlttenhouse  6-7669 


1799  WESTTOWN  REGIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  1955 

Westtown  now  offers  fifteen  Competitive  Regional  Scholarships  based, 
on  character,  leadership,  and  intellectual  performance.  Winners  receive 
grants  of  $500  each,  and  these  are  renewable  year  by  year  if  a satisfac- 
tory record  is  maintained.  To  be  eligible  a pupil  must  be  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  have  one  parent  who  is  or  has  been  a Friend, 
and  be  ready  to  enter  either  grade  ten  or  eleven.  (Limited  vacancies  in 
grade  eleven.) 

Each  applicant  will  be  given,  in  his  home  locality,  three  subject  matter 
tests:  one  in  English,  one  in  algebra  or  geometry,  and  a third  to  be 
selected  by  the  student.  Applications  for  1956-57  must  be  in  hand  by 
Second  Month  1st,  1956. 

For  application  forms  address: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  BOX  1000,  WESTTOWN,  PA. 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


Committee  on  Family  Relationships 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  3-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  'A -acre 
lof,  $11,990  and  up.  Also  4-bedroom  houses, 
$13,600.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  turnpike. 

Call  ELmwood  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 

TREVOSE,  PA. 


MOVING 

and 


STORAGE 


Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


QUAKER 

2501  Germantown  Ave. 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 
BAldwin  9-0400 
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A fresh  re-statement 
of  the  use  of  silence 
and  the  source 
of  ministry  in  the 
meeting  for  worship 

The  Swarthmore  Lecture 
for  19SS 

On  Listening 
to  Another 

By  DOUGLAS  V.  STEERE 

An  engaging  discussion  of  the  role 
of  the  listener  in  interpersonal  con- 
versation, as  well  as  in  the  great 
dialogue  between  man  and  God. 

Dr.  Steere  gives  a full  and  en- 
lightening description  of  the  crea- 
tive use  of  living  silence,  out  of 
which  flows  a moral  action  that 
speaks  louder  than  words.  The  sen- 
sitive reader  learns  of  different  lev- 
els of  listening,  of  what  to  listen 
for,  of  when  to  speak  and  when  to 
remain  silent,  of  the  inner  encoun- 
ter with  the  Eternal  Listener. 

The  book  sets  forth  the  place  of 
listening  in  corporate  worship,  re- 
lates it  to  the  work  of  a prophetic 
ministry,  the  redemptive  commu- 
nity of  worshippers  and  the  role  of 
both  listener  and  speaker.  The  mood 
is  devotional,  but  the  practical  side 
of  listening  and  many  personal  ob- 
servations are  included.  ON  LIS- 
TENING TO  ANOTHER  will 
appeal  to  all  interested  in  the  spir- 
itual life  and  in  prayer  as  a con- 
stant source  of  power  and  guidance. 

“A  lovely  expression  of  faith  be- 
yond dogma,  existence  beyond  life 
and  of  tolerance  at  its  noblest.” — 
Hugh  MacNAiR  Kahler 
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OD  is  to  be  sought  and 
found,  not  in  the  starry  heav- 
ens, nor  the  depths  of  the  ma- 
terial earth,  but  within  the 
human  spirit  itself.  The  seers 
and  mystics  of  many  ages  and 
many  difjerent  religions  have 
always  insisted  that  this  was 
the  case.  God  is  that  power 
within  us  and  within  all  life 
by  virtue  of  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  man  to  love.  God 
does  not  rule  and  run.  the 
universe,  as  an  engineer  rules 
and  runs  a machine.  He  is 
that  universal  creativity,  or- 
der, and  meaning  of  which 
we  ourselves  and  all  things 
are  parts. 

—Harry  C.  Meserve 
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Letter  from  Japan 

IN  recent  months  the  status  of  Christianity  has  received 
considerable  discussion  in  Japan.  Although  the  discus- 
sion has  not  been  particularly  widespread,  it  seems  to  be 
only  one  of  numerous  rumblings  of  dissatisfaction  with 
foreign  influence,  which  in  most  cases  means  American 
influence. 

When  Prime  Minister  Hatoyama  succeeded  Yoshida, 
he  lost  no  time  in  reviving  the  prewar  tradition  of  report- 
ing his  assumption  of  office  to  the  gods  at  Ise  Shrine. 
Although  his  action  was  inspired  as  much  by  desire  to 
win  the  conservative  farm  vote  as  it  was  by  piety,  he  was 
promptly  criticized  by  the  Japan  Bible  Christian  Council 
for  violating  the  principles  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  for  deserting  his  own  religion,  Christianity,  to 
worship  at  a Shinto  shrine. 

The  Japan  Bible  Christian  Council,  a fundamentalist 
organ,  was  not  speaking  for  all  Christians  in  Japan,  but 
this  was  not  clear  in  the  minds  of  many  who  took  issue 
with  its  denunciation  of  Hatoyama.  One  writer  pointed 
out  that  if  freedom  of  religion  is  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
stitution, Hatoyama  should  have  been  free  to  worship 
wherever  he  chose.  Another  commented  that  it  should 
be  possible  for  a Christian  to  “visit  and  pray  at  any  sanc- 
tuary— be  it  a church,  temple,  shrine,  or  mosque — and 
yet  remain  a devotee  of  God  because  the  same  God  re- 
sides in  all,  though  people  call  Him  by  different  names 
according  to  their  own  understanding  and  beliefs.”  This 
was  typical  of  a number  of  appeals  for  religious  coexist- 
ence, although  some  writers  went  a step  further  and 
asserted  that  Christianity  has  no  monopoly  on  virtue, 
and,  indeed,  that  it  is  excelled  by  other  faiths. 

Although  the  Japan  Bible  Christian  Council  was 
under  the  impression  that  Hatoyama  was  a practicing 
Christian,  it  later  developed  that  he  had  been  baptized 
in  his  school  days  but  had  more  recently  drifted  away 
from  organized  religion  because  he  found  he  could  not 
accept  the  concept  of  God  advanced  by  his  denomination, 
the  Universalist  Church.  The  prime  minister  still  finds 
spiritual  strength  in  singing  Christian  hymns,  however. 

Since  the  initial  controversy  some  months  ago  there 
has  been  a small  but  steady  flow  of  letters  in  the  news- 
papers commenting  on  various  aspects  of  Christianity. 
Many  of  these  are  perceptive  in  their  insights,  and  many 
others  reveal  misunderstandings  for  which  Christians 
themselves  are  largely  responsible. 

The  concept  of  a “jealous”  God  is  repugnant  to  most 
orientals,  who  do  not  understand  its  place  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Judaism;  moreover  such  a concept  seems  to 
them  antipathetical  to  the  God  of  love,  of  whom  Chris- 
(Continued  on  page  363) 
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Editorial  Comments 


There  Is  Still  Time 

NEVER  before  in  history  have  so  many  persons 
found  themselves  homeless,  displaced,  separated 
from  their  families,  and  exiled.  The  hopeful  aspect  of 
this  distressing  situation  is  that  there  has  never  before 
been  such  a huge  and  religiously  motivated  effort  to 
organize  relief  for  these  unhappy  ones.  The  current 
Relief  Act  of  1953  sets  next  June  as  the  deadline  for 
giving  assurances  to  receive  a homeless  family  from 
abroad.  It  takes  months  to  prepare  a refugee  “unit” 
(either  an  individual  or  a family)  for  the  proposed  emi- 
gration. Between  1949  and  1952,  Friends  sponsored 
more  than  700  refugees,  most  of  whom  are  now  happily 
established  in  this  country.  Under  the  new  act  Friends 
have  so  far  filled  only  168  assurances  for  a total  of  593 
persons,  343  of  them  children.  Of  these  593,  only  16 
families  have  arrived  in  the  United  States.  Some  400 
are  desperately  waiting  to  learn  of  their  chance  to  come. 
The  originally  rather  cumbersome  procedures  have  now 
been  improved.  But  more  assurances  from  individuals 
and  Meetings  are  needed  by  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  to  make  use  of  the  remaining  time. 

The  first  step  is  to  write  the  A.F.S.C.  for  case  his- 
tories of  individuals  and  families,  already  carefully 
screened.  The  sponsor  must  state  that  a home  awaits 
the  newcomer  or  family — possibly  his  own  for  the  time 
being — and  that  no  present  occupant  will  be  displaced. 
A job  must  also  be  promised,  but  it  can  be  found  later. 
The  A.F.S.C.  will  take  care  of  all  remaining  steps. 
Address  Florine  Miller,  A.F.S.C.,  20  South  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa.  It  is  hoped  that  individual  Friends, 
perhaps  with  the  support  of  their  Meetings,  might 
quickly  act  now.  This  is  the  season  when  we  experience 
the  power  of  love  and  practice  generosity.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  unhappy  ones  who  more  than  ten  years  after 
the  last  war  are  still  homeless,  stateless,  and  friendless. 

Women  Today 

Our  ideas  about  men’s  jobs  and  women’s  jobs  are 
changing.  More  women  are  active  outside  the  home  in 
paid  employment,  politics,  and  cultural  life  than  ever 
before.  Yet  only  a little  over  a third  of  all  professional 


and  technical  workers  are  women.  The  Commission  on 
the  Education  of  Women  (American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C.)  has  investigated  some  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  our  changing  situation.  Many 
women  are  still  dependent  on  their  husbands,  but  others 
are  expected  to  be  successful  at  work  or  in  school, 
though,  as  the  report  states,  they  must  not  be  “too 
successful.”  The  obligation  of  many  women  to  function 
in  different  roles  may  cause  the  strains  and  tensions 
from  which  women  suffer  today.  In  general,  women 
have  about  one-half  year  more  schooling  than  men, 
though  at  the  college  level  men  noticeably  outnumber 
women.  The  greatest  proportion  of  women  work  in 
education.  The  Commission  states  that  “women  need 
broader  educational  opportunities  with  a spiritual  em- 
phasis.” They  need  knowdedge  that  can  help  them  in 
their  choices  and  the  tasks  before  them.  A good  many 
colleges  have  taken  such  needs  into  account  by  changing 
their  educational  programs.  The  Commission  is  anxious 
to  collect  more  material  from  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions on  this  complex  problem.  We  hope  that  religious 
organizations,  traditionally  so  conservative  toward 
women,  will  be  included  in  such  research. 

In  Brief 

Protestant  churches  in  the  United  States  are  spend- 
ing more  than  one  billion  annually  to  provide  eleven 
million  Americans  with  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  other 
welfare  services.  Nearly  3,000  church-related  agencies 
are  engaged  in  this  work.  Almost  100,000  children  are 
receiving  direct  aid  from  800  orphanages,  homes,  adop- 
tion centers,  and  similar  agencies. — A total  of  160,000 
men  and  women  are  substitute  teachers  in  our  public 
schools,  one  for  every  six  full-time  teachers.  The  major- 
ity are  women.  Two  thirds  are  employed  in  urban  areas 
and  are  college  graduates.  Eighty-three  per  cent  have 
formerly  been  full-time  teachers.  The  average  net  pay, 
after  taxes,  transportation,  and  lunch,  is  estimated  to 
be  $8.71. — Over  a period  of  six  years  the  Salvation  Army’s 
Anti-Suicide  Bureau  in  London,  the  Army’s  only  bureau 
of  this  kind,  has  been  approached  by  over  5,000  people 
for  help.  No  two  cases  are  alike,  but  none  of  the  men 
and  women  tempted  to  commit  suicide  has  a strong 
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faith  in  Christianity.  Brigadier  Landon,  who  directs  the 
center,  states  that  problems  of  business  failure,  social 
relations,  and  health  must  be  solved  first  before  religious 
integration  can  be  achieved. — The  Mennonite  Quarterly 
reports  that  the  total  enrollment  in  Mennonite  colleges 
in  1953-1954  was  3,439  students  attending  16  colleges. 
Of  these,  1,942  were  women.  Goshen,  Indiana,  with 

Discovering 

THERE  are  many  ways  to  read  and  study  the  Bible 
that  have  value  for  individual  Friends.  It  seems 
generally  true  that  one  gains  more  from  one’s  reading, 
if  one  has  some  comprehension  of  authorship,  of  scope, 
and  of  the  period  in  which  a book  came  to  be.  After 
choosing  a particular  book  or  section,  and  learning  what 
its  place  is  in  the  development  of  religious  ideas  and 
what  the  writer  had  to  say  to  the  people  of  his  time,  the 
student  next  tries  to  discover  whether  there  is  any  mes- 
sage in  it  for  us  today.  Does  it  still  speak  to  our  condi- 
tion? 

One  biblical  book  that  has  had  universal  and  timeless 
appeal  is  the  book  of  Psalms,  that  anthology  of  religious 
poetry  that  has  been  the  devotional  storehouse  for  so 
many  generations  of  Christians  and  Jews.  An  individual 
frequently  chooses  to  read  the  particular  Psalms  that  he 
has  gradually  come  to  know  and  love.  There  are  values, 
however,  to  be  gained  in  reading  the  whole  collection 
of  Psalms,  not  at  one  sitting,  as  one  should  read  many 
other  books  of  the  Bible,  but  as  the  basis  for  study  and 
contemplation  over  several  months’  time.  One  or  two 
Psalms,  or  even  more,  may  be  selected  for  a day’s  pro- 
gram, depending  on  their  length  and  on  the  train  of 
thought  they  stimulate.  It  is  helpful  for  the  student  to 
read  with  pen  in  hand,  jotting  down  notes  and  reflec- 
tions that  come  as  he  ponders  the  message. 

One  can  find  in  the  Psalms  poetical  expression  of 
many  moods,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  delight  in  the  beauty 
of  nature  or  terror  because  of  its  manifestations.  There 
are  Psalms  of  trust  and  confidence  and  Psalms  of  despair 
and  fear.  Some  show  a mature  and  advanced  concept  of 
the  loving-forgiving  nature  of  God;  others  appeal  to  Him 
as  a power  that  will  wreak  vengeance  in  terrible  form 
upon  personal  and  national  enemies. 

Who  were  the  authors  of  these  hymns  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  of  the  dirges  and  prayers  of  distress?  Ap- 
parently the  singers  have  come  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  are  of  many  dispositions  and  temperaments.  There 
are  kings  and  shepherds;  there  are  young  men  and  those 
who  have  lived  long,  eventful  lives.  We  hear  from  saints 


873  students  had  the  largest  enrollment.  Six  colleges 
reported  enrollments  below  100. — The  Eire  government 
has  imposed  a 30  per  cent  tax  on  all  Bibles  entering  the 
country.  A similar  tax  applies  to  prayer  books,  missals, 
hymnals,  and  all  collections  of  prayers.  Even  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  reported  to  be  opposed  to  the  tax, 
which  is  designed  to  protect  home  industries. 

the  Psalms 

and  sinners,  from  people  who  have  been  able  to  revere 
and  follow  the  Law,  and  from  those  who  have  stumbled 
frequently  in  its  observance.  Historians  trace  the  story 
of  Israel’s  long  and  difficult  past;  musicians  sing  praise 
to  God  and  revel  in  their  many  instruments.  The  fathers 
of  large  families  find  joy  in  their  sons;  the  lonely  and 
forsaken  pray  for  comfort.  I have  discovered  no  songs 
that  I am  sure  must  have  been  written  by  a woman;  but 
there  may  be  some,  since  it  is  evident  from  the  songs 
of  Deborah  and  Miriam  that  women,  too,  were  poets 
and  singers. 

The  writers  with  whom  we  feel  little  empathy  and 
sometimes  even  extreme  annoyance  are  those  who  are 
either  exceedingly  vindictive  or  particularly  complacent. 
Even  though  we  realize  that  they  both  represent  a point 
of  view  commonly  held  by  Jews  of  their  day — namely, 
that  God  rewards  those  who  keep  the  Law  and  punishes 
their  enemies — yet  we  find  it  hard  to  appreciate  their 
smugness  and  self-satisfaction.  Even  these,  however,  may 
have  a message  for  us  and  lead  us  to  look  into  the  ways 
in  which  we,  too,  may  be  thinking  of  ourselves  more 
highly  than  we  ought. 

Gradually  we  begin  to  know  these  writers  as  human 
beings  with  problems  and  concerns  much  the  same  as 
our  own.  We  discover  for  ourselves  the  Psalms  that  best 
reflect  and  express  our  own  temperament,  mood,  or 
philosophy  of  life.  To  these  we  will  turn  as  to  old  friends. 
We  will  enjoy  reading  the  reflections  that  we  noted  and 
may  have  further  insight  as  we  come  back  to  our  favor- 
ites again  and  again.  Perhaps  we  may  be  moved  to  write 
some  Psalms  of  our  own,  using  the  Hebrew  poetical 
form  as  it  comes  through  to  us  in  the  English  transla- 
tions. Some  of  the  old  familiar  Psalms,  which  we  may 
have  thought  had  lost  much  of  their  significance  for  us, 
may  come  alive  again  as  we  read,  study,  meditate,  and 
enter  into  the  experience  of  the  writers. 

Early  Friends  believed  in  the  continuing  revelation 
of  truth.  This  is  one  way  to  begin  to  discover  some  of 
the  truth  that  the  Psalms  bring  to  us  today. 

Amelia  W.  Swayne 
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FRIENDS 

The  Five  Years  Meeting 

THAT  went  ye  out  to  see?  A reed  shaken  by  the  wind? 

VV  A man  clothed  in  soft  raiment?  A prophet?”  One 
wonders  what  Friends  expected  as  they  gathered,  literally  from 
the  corners  of  the  earth,  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  for  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  October  20  to  26. 

If  anyone  expected  to  find  a uniformity  of  opinion  and 
expression,  he  was  surely  disappointed.  Friends  have  been 
separated  by  too  many  miles  for  too  long  a time  to  have  re- 
mained in  any  single  channel  of  thought  and  action.  We  are 
a part  of  all  that  we  have  seen  and  done.  And  yet  a deep  unity 
of  spirit  and  purpose  was  evident,  and  this  made  it  possible 
for  Friends  to  travel  in  the  same  direction,  even  if  at  times  at 
different  rates  of  speed. 

The  distances  are  very  great  even  in  America  from  Maine 
to  California,  but  when  there  is  added  the  national  and  lin- 
guistic characteristics  of  Canadian  and  Mexican,  the  cultural 
differences  of  European  and  Asian  and  African,  and  even  the 
vocational  separation  between  rural  and  urban  people,  one 
must  expect  variety  rather  than  uniformity. 

But  God  seems  to  like  variety.  No  two  leaves,  no  two  snow 
drops,  and  no  two  finger  prints  are  exactly  alike.  And  the 
varieties  of  Friends  may  have  matched,  but  certainly  did  not 
exceed,  the  rich  variety  of  colors  in  the  Indiana  hills  this  Octo- 
ber. Perhaps  we  are  blessed  by  our  differences  rather  than 
otherwise.  Who  did  not  realize  that  as  Oralia  Gonzalaz  spoke 
to  us  in  Spanish,  interpreted  by  an  intermediary,  that  God  is 
not  bothered  by  language  and  that  in  every  nation  those  who 
love  and  serve  Him  are  approved  by  Him? 

The  plan  of  the  sessions  has  become  familiar  to  Friends 
now,  a series  of  addresses,  lifting  up  important  issues,  followed 
by  small  discussion  groups  in  which  individual  contributions 
are  given,  and  then  a large  session,  led  by  a panel  of  people 
with  special  preparation  for  the  task  at  hand. 

The  opening  address  by  Elton  Trueblood,  calling  Friends 
away  from  a fragmented  religion  and  proposing  a three-point 
advance,  by  demonstration,  consecration,  and  penetration,  was 
searching  and  impelling,  and  was  recalled  many  times  in  later 
sessions. 

Other  addresses  leading  to  further  discussion  were  “The 
Quaker  Witness,  Yesterday  and  Today,”  by  Elfrida  Foulds  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting;  “Ministry  in  the  Local  Meeting,”  by 
Harold  Walker  of  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting;  “Outreach  and 
Service,”  shared  by  Charles  Lampman  and  Douglas  V.  Steere; 
and  “Preparation  for  Tomorrow,”  by  Alexander  C.  Purdy. 
Ran  jit  Chetsingh  and  Mrs.  James  D.  Wyker  lifted  our  vision 
by  discussion  of  world  Quakerism  and  world  Christianity. 
Bible  study  periods  were  held  in  the  early  morning,  led  by 
Harold  Kuhn  of  Ashbury  Seminary.  Devotional  periods  were 
conducted  by  Friends  representing  many  Yearly  Meetings. 

The  business  sessions  were  conducted  with  decorum,  and 
for  the  most  part  did  not  permit  of  extended  discussion  from 
the  floor,  although  nothing  was  done  with  undue  haste.  The 
proposal  of  the  reorganization  committee,  which  had  been 
carefully  prepared  and  which  had  come  out  of  many  months 
of  study,  was  only  partly  approved.  The  Executive  Council, 
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which  carries  the  responsibility  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting 
during  the  interim  between  sessions,  was  enlarged,  and  semi- 
annual meetings  were  authorized,  thus  spreading  the  oppor- 
tunity for  participation  in  the  planning  and  work  of  the  Five 
Years  Meeting.  This  was  approved  rather  than  the  three-year 
meetings  as  proposed  by  the  committee. 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  the  gathering  was  the  dedication 
of  the  new  Central  Office  Building,  debt  free.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  a thousand  people  gathered  on  the  hilltop  now 
known  as  Quaker  Hill  and  shared  in  the  words  of  dedication, 
but  also,  we  trust,  in  the  spiritual  elation,  the  extension  of 
vision,  and  the  new  commitment  that  accompanied  the  formal 
act  of  dedication. 

The  building  of  red  brick,  giving  the  impression  of  strength 
without  ostentation,  with  two-story  central  section  and  one- 
story  wings,  stands  among  the  trees  and  overlooks  the  city  of 
Richmond.  It  provides  a focal  point  for  the  Five  Years  Meet- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  is  a most  efficient  home  for  the  work 
which  will  be  done  there. 

A general  feeling  of  optimism  and  hope  pervaded  the  Five 
Years  Meeting  this  year.  The  program  of  extension  through 
the  Mission  Board  and  also  through  the  local  Meetings;  the 
expanding  work  of  the  Board  on  Christian  Education,  with 
eyes  on  the  future  as  it  works  with  children,  youth,  and  adults; 
the  concerns  of  the  Board  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns, 
although  only  partly  approved,  but  pointing  us  to  the  re- 
examination of  ourselves  and  our  behavior;  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  men’s  organization,  now  paralleling  the  women’s  work;  the 
sense  of  fellowship  with  the  wider  Christian  Church,  all  these 
added  to  the  wave  of  expectancy  with  which  the  Meeting  closed. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  stranger  who  came  to  a Friends 
meeting  house  as  the  people  were  coming  out  and  asked,  “Is 
the  service  over?”  And  a Friend  replied,  “No,  Friend,  the 
meeting  is  over,  the  service  is  just  begun.” 

Russell  E.  Rees 

* * * 

Judging  by  the  fact  that  79  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  registered  at  the  sessions  of  the  Five  Years 
Meeting  at  Richmond,  and  that  of  these  79  only  about  one 
third  were  official  representatives,  one  can  only  conclude  that 
Philadelphia  Friends  are  keenly  interested  in  the  Five  Years 
Meeting.  Such  an  interest  is  of  profound  significance  to  both 
groups,  for  we  ought  not  to  ignore  any  longer  the  problem  of 
our  relationship  as  a Yearly  Meeting  to  the  Five  Years  Meet- 
ing, and  if  the  search  for  the  solution  is  mishandled  or  be- 
littled, tensions  and  divisions  already  current  could  grow  to 
destructive  force. 

The  Five  Years  Meeting  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
Quaker  statesmen  of  the  1880’s  and  90’s  to  keep  the  Society  of 
Friends  from  flying  apart  because  of  the  exaggeration  of  local 
interests  and  emphases,  and  to  bring  under  the  influence  of 
the  tested  Quaker  tradition  the  contemporary  evangelical 
exuberance,  the  pressure  to  renew  the  outward  sacraments, 
and  the  changing  pattern  of  the  vocal  ministry.  Joseph  Bevan 
Braithwaite  of  London,  James  E.  Rhoads  of  Philadelphia,  and 
James  Carey  Thomas  of  Baltimore  shared  with  Midwestern 
Quakers  such  as  William  and  Timothy  Nicholson,  Allen  Jay, 
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and  Edmund  Stanley  in  the  leadership  at  the  great  confer- 
ences beginning  in  1887  in  Richmond.  Rufus  Jones  also  had 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  Five  Years  Meet- 
ing, editing  The  American  Friend,  itself  a merger  of  periodi- 
cals, from  1894  until  1913,  but  his  concern  and  counsel  con- 
tinued throughout  his  life. 

There  were  1 1 American  Yearly  Meetings  that  joined  the 
fellowship  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting  in  1902.  Since  then  there 
have  been  added  North  Carolina,  whose  adoption  of  the  Uni- 
form Discipline  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting  resulted  in  a sep- 
aration in  1904;  Nebraska,  set  up  as  a Yearly  Meeting  in  1908; 
and  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  East  Africa,  the  result  of  mission 
work.  In  1926,  in  spite  of  great  efforts  to  find  a modus  vivendi, 
Oregon  Yearly  Meeting  left  the  Five  Years  Meeting  in  protest 
against  the  liberal  forces  in  its  leadership.  Kansas  followed 
suit  in  1937,  and  now  important  groups  within  Nebraska  and 
Iowa  would  have  their  Meetings  join  some  kind  of  association 
of  evangelical,  fundamentalist,  mission-centered  Quakers,  in 
protest  especially  against  the  liberal  interpretation  of  the  place 
and  use  of  Scripture  in  Quakerism. 

Faced  with  this  long-engendered  uneasiness  and  with  the 
influx  of  “Silent  Meeting”  Friends  from  newly  united  Yearly 
Meetings  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  the 
Committee  responsible  for  the  building  of  the  program  for  this 
year’s  sessions  had  a touchy  job  and  a magnificent  opportunity, 
for  at  these  sessions  Friends  from  Maine  to  California  could 
hear  one  another  talk  their  “native  languages,”  observe  the 
nature  of  their  concerns,  and  feel  the  radiance  of  their  spirits. 

The  men  who  are  the  real  leaders  of  the  Five  Years  Meet- 
ing are  impressive  for  their  breadth  of  view  and  for  their 
statesmanship  in  keeping  diverse  and  occasionally  passionate 
elements  talking  to  one  another.  Among  the  older  men  are 
Norval  Webb,  clerk  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting  this  session  and 
pastor  of  the  First  Friends  Church  in  Richmond,  Sumner 
Mills,  clerk  of  the  new  session,  Jesse  Stanfield,  Russell  E.  Rees, 
Errol  T.  Elliott,  editor  of  The  American  Friend  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  Homer  J.  Coppock,  Her- 
bert Huffman,  Norman  Young,  and  Charles  Lampman.  Among 
the  younger  men — and  an  extraordinary  group  of  men  they 
are,  too,  for  strong  concern  and  freedom  from  bigotry — one 
thinks  of  Lorton  Heusel,  David  Stanfield,  Wayne  Carter,  Max 
Rees,  David  Castle,  Lawrence  Peery,  Canby  Jones,  Merton 
Scott,  and  Leonard  Hall. 

The  Five  Years  Meeting  had  very  significant  business  to 
do.  After  ten  years  of  preparation  and  study,  recommenda- 
tions for  reorganization  were  presented,  and  in  the  main 
adopted.  Actually,  the  only  major  proposition  that  was  turned 
down  was  that  the  Five  Years  Meeting  should  become  the 
Triennial  Meeting.  Most  significant  was  the  change  from  the 
original  delegate  system  to  the  more  Quakerly  representative 
system  (which  assumes  the  sense-of-the-meeting  decisions). 

It  is  clear  from  the  conduct  of  business  at  the  sessions  that 
whatever  variation  there  may  be  between  programmed  and 
unprogrammed  meetings  for  worship,  the  assumptions  and 
procedures  of  the  meeting  for  business  are  fundamentally  the 
same  and  serve  as  a sturdy,  clearly  distinguishable  bond  among 
all  Quakers. 


There  are  strong  bonds  between  the  Five  Years  Meeting 
and  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting:  similarity  of  experience 
and  belief,  concern  and  expression  of  that  concern  in  socially 
responsible  action,  300  years  of  Quaker  history;  but,  most 
important,  in  each  group  there  are  many,  many  Friends  who  are 
seeking  fearlessly  and  continuously  for  a more  excellent  way. 

As  for  Philadelphia’s  part  in  this  problem  of  our  relation- 
ship and  its  solution,  Friends  here  have,  I think,  two  major 
responsibilities.  The  first  is  to  become  informed,  sympatheti- 
cally and  intelligently,  about  the  Five  Years  Meeting  and  its 
work,  its  leaders,  its  local  Meetings  and  their  pastors.  This  in- 
volves visiting  with  open,  seeking  hearts  among  the  Friends  in 
the  Five  Years  Meeting,  especially  in  the  Midwest,  and  it 
means  inviting  Friends  from  the  Midwest  to  visit  among  us, 
to  worship  with  us,  to  talk  with  us,  and  to  talk  to  us  about 
their  hopes  for  Friends.  But  the  second  responsibility,  and  it 
cannot  be  stated  too  strongly,  is  that  when  Philadelphia 
Friends  are  visiting  or  being  visited,  or  when  they  discuss  the 
affairs  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  let  them  refrain  from  that 
worst  of  ecclesiastical  sins,  meddling  and  lobbying.  We  know 
what  happened  in  our  own  area  of  Quakerism  when  Friends 
from  outside  meddled  in  a tense  situation;  let  us  be  wiser, 

more  courteous,  more  responsible.  „ _ _ 

r Thomas  S.  Brown 

All  Together,  Lift! 

THIS  is  a favorable  time  for  Friends  to  increase  their 
usefulness  and  uphold  with  vigor  their  testimony 
of  direct  spiritual  guidance.  The  merger  of  the  two 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings  marks  an  important  step 
forward.  Its  book  of  Faith  and  Practice  is  recognized 
by  everybody,  including  its  compilers,  to  be  tentative 
rather  than  final.  It  represents  the  best  that  we  could 
agree  upon  just  now  and  indicates  a willingness  to  put 
first  things  first.  The  union  of  the  New  York  Yearly 
Meetings  and  the  movement  in  Baltimore  toward  heal- 
ing the  destructive  breaches  of  the  past  and  working 
and  worshiping  together  are  signs  of  new  awakening. 
The  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  National  Legislation,  the  World  Committee  on 
Consultation,  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship,  the  unit- 
ing of  The  Friend  and  Friends  Intelligencer  all  help  to 
open  the  way  toward  a progressive  development  for  our 
Quaker  faith  and  practice.  It  will  take  time  to  make 
some  new  adjustments  which  lie  ahead.  It  is  a time  to 
“haste  not,  rest  not.”  Perhaps  our  greatest  danger  lies 
in  feeling  that  we  have  accomplished  so  much  that  now 
we  can  rest  awhile  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  united 
efforts. 

We  need  to  guard  against  new  limitation.  In  our 
broader  work  the  large  pastoral  group  of  Friends  is  an 
important  factor.  We  need  to  be  mindful  that  those  of 
us  who  believe  in  and  enjoy  unprogrammed  meetings 
for  worship  should  not  feel  separated  from  the  great 
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body  of  Friends  in  America  whose  meetings  are  con- 
ducted in  a different  way.  Some  of  our  members  are 
perhaps  ignorant  of  how  widespread  our  membership 
has  become  through  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Five 
Years  Meeting  Friends  as  well  as  by  the  increasing  estab- 
lishment of  independent  groups  not  yet  affiliated  with 
any  Yearly  Meeting. 

We  ought  to  maintain  the  attitude  which  draws  all 
Friends  closer  together.  We  are  all  activated  by  the  same 
inner  spirit  and  should  recognize  that  the  outward  ex- 
pression may  vary.  All  Quakerism  stands  for  the  develop- 
ment of  whatever  will  elevate  and  enhance  the  influence 
of  whatever  will  help  us  to  rise  to  higher  spiritual  levels; 
it  is  against  the  forces  in  life  that  degrade  and  depress 
mankind. 

One  of  the  recollections  of  my  early  childhood  is 
watching  the  rebuilding  of  a bridge  over  a small  stream 
in  front  of  our  home.  The  methods  were  very  primitive. 
The  men  measured  and  cut  the  wooden  timbers  and 
fashioned  supports  for  the  bridge.  When  all  was  ready 
they  raised  the  buttresses  they  had  fashioned  on  their 
shoulders,  and  the  foreman  called  out:  “All  together,  lift, 
higher,”  until  the  supports  were  placed.  As  I heard  this 
call  often  repeated,  it  took  hold  of  my  imagination,  and 
the  slogan  it  suggested  has  been  of  considerable  value 
to  me  in  a long  life.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  present 
time,  with  great  unused  opportunities  open  to  us,  we 
may  well  ask  all  groups  of  Friends  to  heed  the  call:  “All 

together,  lift — higher.”  _ _ _ 

° Jane  P.  Rushmore 

Letter  from  Japan 

(Continued  from  page  358) 

tians  also  speak.  Many  Japanese  are  cognizant  of  deep- 
seated  differences  between  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism but,  knowing  little  of  the  details,  simply  conclude 
that  Christians  are  a somewhat  bigoted  group  constantly 
quarreling  among  themselves,  each  group  insisting  that 
it  has  the  only  true  way. 

Missionaries  as  a group  have  come  in  for  a fair  share 
of  criticism  for  their  eagerness  to  propagate  the  tenets  of 
their  faith  while  failing  to  practice  its  spirit  or,  worse 
still,  for  ridiculing  the  faith  of  others.  In  the  case  of 
missionaries  who  persist  in  viewing  people  only  as  souls 
to  be  saved,  just  as  one  would  salvage  gold  from  a sunken 
ship,  such  criticism  is  probably  justified.  Fortunately, 
not  all  missionaries  can  be  described  as  such.  There  are 
many  whose  message  is  not  based  on  dialectic  but  relies 
instead  on  a simple  life  of  service;  these,  for  the  most 
part,  are  the  missionaries  whose  work  has  borne  the 
greatest  fruit  and  whose  personal  lives  reveal  the  great- 
est sense  of  happiness. 

The  question  of  living  standards  constitutes  the  other 


major  criticism  of  missionaries.  Although  it  is  true  that 
a person  used  to  life  in  America  cannot  easily — and 
probably  should  not — adjust  himself  fully  to  a Japanese 
scale  of  living,  in  many  cases  the  lives  of  missionaries  are 
so  far  removed  from  the  humble,  even  poverty-stricken, 
lives  of  the  average  Japanese  that  one  questions  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  ministry.  With  such  a disparity  in  stand- 
ards of  living,  one  member  of  the  Tokyo  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, a Japanese  man  who  has  visited  America,  remarked 
privately  recently  that  he  sometimes  wondered  how  long 
it  would  be  before  the  Japanese  government  began  to 
ask  missionaries  to  leave  the  country.  Missionaries  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  this,  and  especially  those 
who  have  come  to  Japan  after  having  been  forced  out 
of  China  appreciate  the  need  for  vitalizing  their  ministry. 

The  Foreign  Residents  Tax  Law,  which  will  go  into 
effect  next  year,  drastically  raises  the  tax  levied  against 
foreigners,  and  some  missionaries  feel  this  is  an  opening 
wedge  toward  eventual  expulsion.  Actually  the  law  will 
hit  business  people  even  harder,  and  the  intention  is 
probably  to  get  as  much  revenue  from  them  as  possible, 
although  the  law  seems  to  be  so  effective  that  it  may 
defeat  its  purpose  by  driving  them  out  of  the  country 
and  thus  kill  the  goose  that  lays  golden  eggs.  At  any  rate, 
the  law  does  not  seem  to  be  aimed  at  missionaries.  That 
some  missionaries  think  it  is  makes  one  wonder  what 
kind  of  fruit  they  themselves  feel  their  work  is  producing. 

The  Christian  missionaries  who  deal  in  souls  as  com- 
modities are  more  likely  to  find  frequent  frustration  in 
their  work  than  missionaries  whose  life  itself  is  a message. 
Many  Japanese  are  interested  in  Christianity  only  be- 
cause they  enjoy  church  music  or  because  they  wish  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  English  with  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, so  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a missionary’s 
discouragement  at  his  inability  to  convert  such  persons. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Japanese  have  no  interest  in 
spiritual  matters.  On  the  contrary,  people  have  been 
turning  to  religion  in  increasing  numbers,  and  a myriad 
of  new  religions  stemming  from  Buddhist  and  Shinto 
roots  have  been  organized  and  claim  large  numbers  of 
adherents.  While  membership  claims  may  perhaps  be 
exaggerated,  the  fact  that  the  new  religions  have  suffi- 
cient backing  to  build  expensive  meeting  places  and 
social  service  institutions  cannot  be  disputed. 

Why  is  Christianity  not  experiencing  a similar  boom? 
The  answer,  I believe,  is  simply  that  Christians  are 
espousing  a theology  and  interpretation  of  their  faith 
that  fails  to  strike  at  the  true  genius  of  their  religion. 
If  salvation  alone  is  the  goal  of  Christians,  they  have 
nothing  new  to  offer  Japan;  Buddhism  has  long  special- 
ized in  salvation.  And  since  Shinto  deities  assure  worldly 
fortune,  that  field  is  closed  also. 

But  the  unique  offering  of  Christianity  is  neither  of 
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these  anyway;  it  is  a relationship  with  a God  who  is  not 
distant  and  attainable  only  through  priestly  intervention 
or  formal  incantation,  but  who  dwells  within  as  a Light 
to  enlighten  every  man  that  comes  into  the  world.  Here 
is  a message  that  is  more  likely  to  meet  with  a receptive 
audience,  although  we  must  not  minimize  the  self-disci- 
pline it  requires.  Above  all,  this  is  a message  that  can 
uplift  inquirers  with  hope  before  they  are  frightened 
away  by  complex  doctrines  of  sin  and  salvation.  Hope  is 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  hope  breeds  love. 

When  love  becomes  a working  force  in  a person’s  life, 
he  will  find  himself  walking  with  God,  and  he  will  find 
that  the  love  which  wells  up  within  him  is  leading  him 
into  new  paths  of  service  and  calling  him  to  take  up 
increased  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men. 
Such  a person  will  find  that  he  is  too  busily  occupied  to 
worry  about  his  own  salvation,  but  nonetheless  he  will 
have  entered  into  a saving  relationship  with  God.  Those 
who  begin  by  seeking  salvation  itself  will  find  that  they, 
like  the  Hedonists,  can  find  no  satisfaction  in  their  pur- 
suit. Truly,  he  who  loses  his  life  shall  find  it. 

Bruce  Pearson 

A Religious  Approach  to  Discrimination 

THERE  are  many  approaches  to  the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  discrimination.  A variety  of  ap- 
proaches is  necessary  and  desirable. 

As  Simpson  and  Yinger  point  out  in  Our  Racial  and 
Cultural  Minorities,  we  can  try  to  change  the  prejudiced 
person.  We  may  use  exhortation,  as  in  sermons  or 
speeches,  or  propaganda  as  in  pamphlets,  car  cards, 
radio  programs,  films;  the  contact  approach,  by  bringing 
Negro  and  white  people  together  in  conferences;  educa- 
tion, as  in  school  intercultural  programs  or  labor  edu- 
cation; community  self-surveys,  workcamps,  workshops; 
or  personal  therapy,  as  in  counselling  and  psychoanalysis 
or  group  therapy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  try  to  change  the  situa- 
tion by  action  programs  and  community  organization; 
education  in  the  schools  and  adult  education;  cultural 
and  recreational  activities;  work  through  the  courts,  re- 
search, and  legislation. 

But  there  is  also  a distinctively  religious  approach. 
By  religion  I mean  the  personal  practice  of  our  beliefs 
about  God  and  man. 

If  I believe  that  all  people  are  children  of  one  God, 
if  I believe  that  I should  do  unto  others  what  I would 
have  others  do  unto  me,  if  I believe  that  discrimination 
is  wrong,  then  I should  try  not  to  be  a party  to  dis- 
crimination. 

Concretely,  I should  not  take  a job  in  a firm  or  join 
a union  which  discriminates. 
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I should  not  become  a member  of  a church  which 
discriminates. 

I should  not  join  a club  which  discriminates. 

I should  not  patronize  a business  which  discriminates. 

I should  not  buy  or  rent  a home  in  a neighborhood 
from  which  Negroes  are  barred. 

I believe  that  only  by  trying  not  to  be  a party  to  dis- 
crimination in  any  area  of  life  can  I be  true  to  myself. 

This  is  so  important  that  I must  try  to  behave  this 
way,  whether  it  is  effective  or  not.  But  I think  it  is 
effective. 

Ten  years  ago  in  Philadelphia  many  restaurants  dis- 
criminated against  Negroes.  A small  group  of  concerned 
Negro  and  white  people  tested  the  downtown  restaurants 
and  found  out  which  ones  served  Negroes  and  which  ones 
discriminated.  They  told  the  management  why  they 
were  concerned.  They  told  other  people  who  wanted  to 
put  their  beliefs  into  action.  More  and  more  people 
asked  managements  about  their  practices.  More  and  more 
people  commended  managements  that  served  Negroes. 
A number  of  people  refused  to  eat  in  restaurants  where 
Negroes  could  not  eat. 

Much  the  same  thing  happened  with  the  Philadelphia 
department  stores. 

I believe  these  conscientious  objectors  to  discrimina- 
tion had  considerable  influence  in  reducing  discrimina- 
tion in  restaurants  and  department  stores. 

Today  the  greatest  block  to  integration  in  Philadel- 
phia (and  in  every  other  Northern  city)  is  residential 
segregation.  Suppose  we  had  a few  white  people  who 
were  conscientiously  opposed  to  living  in  a neighbor- 
hood from  which  Negroes  are  barred.  Suppose  they  re- 
solved not  to  move  into  any  such  neighborhood.  Sup- 
pose when  they  were  looking  for  a home  or  apartment, 
they  always  asked  about  the  racial  policy.  Suppose,  when 
they  were  told  that  only  whites  could  buy  or  rent,  that 
they  said,  “I  cannot  live  in  such  a community,”  and 
told  the  owners  why. 

If  a hundred  white  families  felt  such  a concern  about 
residential  segregation  and  acted  on  it,  I believe  they 
would  have  a great  effect  on  segregation  in  housing. 
And  if  a thousand  families  were  committed  to  this  reli- 
gious approach  to  discrimination,  in  five  years  we  would 
see  the  end  of  residential  segregation  in  Philadelphia. 

Frank  S.  Loescher 

Peace — A Positive  Testimony 

“Peace — A Positive  Testimony,”  the  statement  adopted  by 
the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  has  been  called  “probably 
the  best  modern  statement  of  the  testimony.”  It  has  been 
reproduced  and  is  available  without  charge  from  the  Friends 
Peace  Committee,  1520  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

The  Quaker  Neighborhood  Center  in  Brunswick,  Germany, 
last  August  extended  its  premises  to  house  an  enlarged 
Kinderhort,  a day  care  home  for  children  which  is  financed 
by  grants  from  the  Town  and  Land  Youth  Offices  and  from 
the  Friends  Service  Council,  London. 


Russel  E.  Paton,  a member  of  Gwynedd  Meeting,  Pa., 
recently  received  the  L&N  30-year  service  plaque.  He  is  now 
a manufacturing  supervisor  with  Leeds  & Northrup  Company. 


Van  Lier  Lanning,  a member  of  Woodstown,  N.  J., 
Monthly  Meeting,  is  the  new  conductor  of  the  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Symphony  Orchestra.  Until  recently  he  conducted  the 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Orchestra. 


Francis  Bosworth  has  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  City 
Housing  Rent  Commission  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  taking  a 
“long  deferred  sabbatical  leave”  and  sailed  for  Europe  on 
December  2.  He  will  return  next  October.  Francis  Bosworth  is 
director  of  the  Friends  Neighborhood  Guild,  Philadelphia. 


James  F.  Bogardus,  a member  of  Swarthmore  Meeting,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  Pennsylvania’s  deputy  secretary  of  prop- 
erty and  supply  by  Governor  Leader.  He  will  supervise  the 
million-dollar  purchase  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  Bureau  of  Publication.  Formerly  he  was  secretary  of 
forest  and  waters  in  the  Earle  Administration.  A former  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  James  Bo- 
gardus also  taught  at  Swarthmore  College  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati.  During  World  War  II  he  was  price  control 
administrator  of  the  Philadelphia  district. 


William  Lotspeich  of  Amelia,  Ohio,  was  in  Philadelphia 
in  late  November,  helping  to  make  up  the  1956  examination 
to  be  administered  by  the  National  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners.  He  is  a member  of  the  Physiology  Committee  of 
the  National  Board  and  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Medical 
School  in  Cincinnati.  He  is  a member  of  East  Cincinnati 
Meeting,  affiliated  with  the  Fellowship  Council,  and  has  served 
as  clerk  of  that  Meeting. 


On  November  13,  1955,  a golden  eagle,  considered  a rare 
species,  turned  a National  Audubon  Society  luncheon  into 
pandemonium,  according  to  a report  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Just  as  the  Audubon  members,  meeting  at 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  were  sitting  down  to  luncheon,  Joseph 
Cadbury,  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Germantown  Friends 
School  and  a well-known  naturalist,  noticed  the  rare  bird 
outside.  He  aroused  the  group  by  shouting,  “A  golden  eagle!” 
The  excited  observers  watched  the  big  bird  circling  for  ten 
minutes  amid  20  hawks  before  it  disappeared  from  its  well- 
timed  visitation. 
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Pierre  and  Mary  Oppliger  of  Stony  Run  Meeting,  Balti- 
more, recently  wrote  from  India  to  Norris  and  Margaret 
Matthews.  Last  spring  Pierre  was  asked  by  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  to  help  manage  a training  center  for  future  leaders  of 
youth  camps.  In  January  the  Oppligers  are  moving  to  help 
at  the  T.B.  Sanitorium  or  with  the  hostel  and  school  for  local 
students  of  Laurie  and  Kuni  Baker.  Laurie  is  an  English 
Quaker,  and  Kuni,  his  wife,  is  an  Indian  doctor.  Their  hos- 
pital with  operating  room  and  the  school  have  been  built 
largely  with  local  help,  and  much  of  the  actual  building  was 
done  by  the  Bakers.  Patients  come  from  as  far  as  150  miles 
away.  It  is  the  only  hospital  in  a great  corner  of  the  United 
Province  that  stretches  into  Nepal  and  Tibet. 


Jessamyn  West,  whose  first  book,  Friendly  Persuasion,  met 
with  a warm  reception  among  Friends,  has  just  published  a 
248-page  collection  of  15  short  stories  under  the  title  Love, 
Death,  and  the  Ladies’  Drill  Team.  The  book  is  her  third 
published  collection  of  stories.  The  caption  under  the  picture 
of  Jessamyn  West  on  the  dust  jacket  notes  that  she  “is  a 
Quaker,  born  in  Indiana.  . . . She  is  married  and  lives  in 
California.”  Publisher  of  the  book  is  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  New  York,  and  the  price  is  $3.50. 


An  oil  portrait  of  Frederic  H.  Strawbridge,  Sr.,  senior 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Haverford  College,  was 
unveiled  at  Haverford  College  on  October  18,  in  the  course  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  Haverford  College 
and  a subsequent  dinner.  The  portrait  was  painted  by  his  son, 
Edward  Richie  Strawbridge,  2nd,  and  was  authorized  by  the 
College  in  commemoration  of  more  than  50  years  of  devoted 
service  which  Frederic  Strawbridge  has  given  to  Haverford. 


The  Week-end  Work  Camps  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  have 
been  resumed  for  the  winter  season.  The  field  of  activity 
has  been  changed  from  Southwest  Washington,  where  the 
group  has  worked  for  several  years,  to  the  Northwest,  in  the 
area  of  the  Northwest  Settlement  House.  It  is  being  carried 
on  this  year  as  an  activity  of  the  Washington  Meeting  Social 
Order  Committee,  Young  Friends,  and  the  Washington  Fel- 
lowship. 


The  Young  Friends  Movement  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  is  pleased  to  announce  that  the  1955  William  Penn 
Lecture,  Living  in  the  Kingdom,  given  by  Elfrida  Vipont 
Foulds,  is  available  in  pamphlet  form.  Those  interested  in 
obtaining  a copy  may  do  so  by  writing  the  Young  Friends 
Movement,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  The  cost 
is  50  cents  per  copy.  Individuals  or  Meetings  purchasing  ten 
or  more  copies  will  receive  a 20  per  cent  discount. 


In  October,  Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  sent  an  open  letter  to  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights. 
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The  letter,  excerpts  from  which  follow,  tells  why  Orange  Grove 
Meeting  did  not  comply  and  is  not  complying  with  the  loyalty 
oath  requirement  in  the  State  of  California. 

“In  1953,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  in  effect, 
declared  that  our  Quaker  Meeting  was  subversive.  In  June 
of  that  year,  the  Legislature  passed  a law  which  required  an 
oath  of  nondisloyalty  from  every  church  and  other  religious, 
educational,  scientific,  and  philanthropic  institutions  in  Cali- 
fornia as  a condition  of  continued  tax  exemption.  Until  the 
passage  of  this  law,  Orange  Grove  Friends  Meeting  had  been 
tax  exempt,  having  applied  and  been  granted  this  status  when 
it  incorporated  in  1909  as  a nonprofit  corporation  under  Cali- 
fornia law.  The  new  law  said,  in  effect,  that  our  Quaker  Meet- 
ing, unless  it  would  sign  an  oath  annually  that  it  would  not 
overthrow  the  government  by  force  or  violence,  was  suspect 
of  subversion  and  therefore  no  longer  eligible  for  tax  exemp- 
tion. 

“Members  of  our  Meeting  discussed  at  length  our  duty  to 
the  state  and  our  duty  to  God  as  we  felt  led  by  our  religious 
convictions.  We  were  clear  that  we  had  not  changed  the  basis 
for  our  claims  to  tax  exemption.  We  remained  in  our  intent 
and  our  actions  a local  unit  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
and  as  such  a peaceable  people.  What  had  changed  was  the 
law,  and  with  it  a radical  shift  in  basic  premise.  Whereas  for- 
merly the  State  was  obliged  to  presume  us  innocent  and  harm- 
less unless  we  acted  in  some  way  as  a threat  to  law  and  order, 
now  we  were  presumed  to  be  suspect  unless  we  signed  an  oath 
of  nondisloyalty. 

“We  were  led  to  seek  for  the  true  meaning  of  loyalty.  Could 
it  be  commanded  by  legislation?  Can  it  be  created  by  words 
or  the  fetish  of  annual  oath-taking?  Least  of  all,  can  it  be 
bought?  We  determined  it  could  not.  Loyalty  is  a function 
of  love — it  must  be  freely  felt.  We  love  our  country  as  free 
men  and  are  dedicated  to  its  highest  ideals. 

“The  requirement  that  a religious  body  sign  an  oath  each 
year,  under  duress  of  economic  pressure  in  the  form  of  addi- 
tional taxation,  struck  many  of  our  members  as  a threat  to 
religious  freedom.  We  were  reminded  that  if  one  of  the  largest, 
centrally  located  churches  in  our  city  did  not  comply  with  this 
oath  requirement,  its  taxes  would  then  be  higher  than  its 
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annual  budget.  This  would  mean  that  the  State  could,  in  effect, 
close  the  church. 

“Our  Monthly  Meeting  for  business,  held  June  9,  1954, 
declared  that  it  was  ‘unable  to  sign  this  declaration  for  tax 
exemption  because  it  has  a religious  conscientious  objection 
to  the  state’s  making  such  a requirement  the  basis  of  tax  exemp- 
tion.’ In  its  approved  minute,  it  said  further  that  ‘the  faith 
and  practice  of  Friends  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  advocate 
the  overthrow  by  violence  of  any  government’ — this  in  keeping 
with  our  300-year  Quaker  testimony  against  all  wars  and  vio- 
lence. . . . 

“Both  the  State  of  California  and  the  County  of  Los  An- 
geles have  denied  our  claim,  so  the  Meeting  reluctantly  and 
under  protest  is  paying  an  annual  corporation  franchise  tax 
for  the  first  time  to  the  State  and  a property  tax  on  its  meet- 
ing house  to  the  County.  For  reasons  unknown,  the  City  of 
Pasadena  continues  to  recognize  the  Meeting  as  entitled  to  tax 
exemption  from  city  taxes.  . . .” 

Paul  B.  Johnson,  Clerk 

To  American  Friends  Visiting  London 

As  the  holiday  season  comes  to  an  end  and  travel  abroad 
decreases  again,  we  look  back  with  pleasure  over  a summer 
that  has  once  more  strengthened  our  links  with  Friends  in 
America  by  bringing  us  a steady  stream  of  visitors  from  your 
country.  We  value  these  opportunities  of  meeting  Friends 
from  overseas  but  have  also  been  distressed  to  hear  of  Ameri- 
can Friends  going  away  from  our  Meeting  disappointed  be- 
cause they  have  had  no  personal  welcome.  Might  we  perhaps 
through  your  columns  explain  to  these  and  others  who  may 
be  planning  a European  trip  in  the  future  that  Friends  House 
Meeting  is  relatively  small  and  by  no  means  typical,  because  of 
the  very  large  number  of  enquirers  and  visitors  who  most 
Sundays  make  up  more  than  half,  often  two  thirds,  of  the  total 
of  those  present.  There  are  usually  between  20  and  30  mem- 
bers of  the  Meeting  present,  and,  try  as  we  will,  it  proves 
impossible  to  speak  to  all  strangers  and  newcomers.  Many 
Friends  from  abroad,  thinking  they  will  find  the  Central  Lon- 
don Meeting  at  Friends  House,  are  naturally  disappointed. 

Another  frequent  misunderstanding  relates  to  the  nature 
of  our  premises.  Friends  House  is  the  administrative  head- 
quarters of  London  Yearly  Meeting  and  houses  the  offices  of 
the  recording  clerk  and  the  permanent  committees.  It  is  open 
only  during  office  hours,  9:30  to  5:30  and  on  Saturdays  9:30 
to  12:30.  For  large  gatherings  such  as  London  Yearly  Meeting 
special  arrangements  are  made,  but  otherwise  only  part  of  the 
building  is  open  on  Sundays  for  the  local  Friends  who  are 
allowed  to  use  this  for  their  weekly  meeting  for  worship. 

Some  50  meetings  for  worship  are  held  in  the  London  area 
each  Sunday  morning,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for 
visitors  with  only  one  Sunday  to  spend  in  London  to  make 
enquiries  beforehand  and  choose  a more  typical  Meeting  to 
attend.  Friends  in  residential  neighborhoods  where  there  is  a 
steady  attendance  of  members  well  known  to  each  other  are 
delighted  to  have  visitors  and  can  give  time  after  meeting  for 
more  leisurely  conversation. 
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We  hope  this  explanation  may  help  our  American  Friends 
to  a happier  experience  of  attending  Meeting  in  London. 
Julian  Harrison,  Clerk, 

Friends  House  Preparative  Meeting,  London 

Coming  Events 

DECEMBER 

2,  3 — New  York  Meeting,  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. Friday,  at  the  20th  Street  Meeting  House,  beginning 
at  7 p.m.;  Saturday,  at  the  15th  Street  Meeting  House,  begin- 
ning at  2:30  p.m.  For  details  of  the  program,  see  page  351 
of  our  issue  for  November  26,  1955. 

3 — Haverford  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Haverford  (Buck 
Lane),  Pa.,  Meeting  House.  Meeting  of  Clerks  of  Ministry  and 
Worship,  2 p.m.;  Ministry  and  Worship,  2:30  p.m.;  worship, 
4 p.m.,  followed  by  business;  supper  in  the  school,  6 p.m.; 
at  7:30  p.m.,  David  Ritchie,  “A  Consideration  of  the  Work 
of  the  Social  Order  Committee  and  Its  Implication  for  Us.” 

3 — Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Penn  Hill  (Wake- 
field, Pa.) . Ministry  and  Counsel,  10  a.m.;  topic,  ‘Where  Is 
God  Found?”  Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.;  business  session, 
1:15  p.m.,  followed  by  an  address  by  Curt  Regen  of  New 
York,  who  will  tell  of  his  visit  to  Gennan  Friends  this  sum- 
mer. Lunch  will  be  served. 

3 —  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Arch  Street  Meeting 
House,  Philadelphia.  Meeting  of  Worship  and  Ministry,  2:30 
p.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  4 p.m.,  followed  by  meeting  for 
business;  supper  in  the  dining  room,  6:30  p.m.;  at  7:30  p.m., 
“Public  Service  and  Private  Resources,”  Bertram  and  Irene 
Pickard,  English  Friends  with  many  years  of  international 
service,  now  at  Pendle  Hill.  Bertram  Pickard  recently  retired 
from  the  staff  of  the  United  Nations  in  Geneva. 

4 —  Camden  Friends  Meeting,  Del.,  will  observe  the  150th 
anniversary  of  its  founding,  1 1 a.m.  Barnard  Walton  will  be 
present.  All  are  welcome. 

4 — Conference  Class  at  Race  Street  First-day  School,  Phila- 
delphia, 11:40  a.m.:  Mary  Protheroe  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  “The 
Trip  of  Young  British  Friends  to  Communist  China.”  She 
will  also  attend  meeting  for  worship. 

4 — Talk  at  Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  304  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  about  11:45  a.m.:  Florence  P.  Yarnall,  “The 
Five  Years  Meeting.”  Bring  a box  lunch;  beverage  and 
dessert  will  be  provided. 

4 — Members  of  Millville  Half-Yearly  Meeting  are  looking 
forward  to  joining  with  Muncy  to  form  the  Millville  Muncy 
Half-Yearly  Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship  at  Millville,  Pa., 
10  a.m.;  First-day  school,  11  a.m.;  covered  dish  luncheon  will 
be  served  at  noon;  business  meeting,  1:30  p.m.  D.  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Yarnall  will  be  present.  On  Saturday  evening  an 
informal  gathering  will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Perry  and 
Dari  Eves. 

4 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Huntington  Meeting  House, 
Latimore  Township,  Adams  County,  York  Springs,  R.  D.,  Pa., 
3 p.m.  Fourteen  persons  attended  the  November  6 meeting. 

4 — Frankford  Friends  Forum,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets, 


Philadelphia,  3 p.m.:  Margaret  Mead,  anthropologist  and  au- 
thor, associate  curator  of  ethnology  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York,  “How  Fast  Can  Men  Change?” 

4 — Open  House  in  the  Cafeteria  of  the  Meeting  House,  221 
East  15th  street,  New  York  City,  3:30  to  6:30  p.m.  Speaker, 
about  4:30  p.m.,  Judge  Dorothy  Kenyon  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar,  who  recently  made  a brief  trip  of  investigation  in 
several  Arab  countries,  “Five  Weeks  in  the  Arab  World." 
All  are  cordially  invited. 

4 — Covered  dish  supper  at  Westbury  Friends  Center,  New 
York,  6 p.m.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Peace  and  Social 
Order  Committee  of  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
dress by  Louis  Schneider,  A.F.S.C.  Foreign  Service  secretary, 
“A.F.S.C.  Program  in  Europe  and  Asia.” 

6 — Concluding  lecture  by  Bertram  Pickard  at  Pendle  Hill, 
Wallingford,  Pa.,  8 p.m.,  last  in  the  series  of  ten  lectures  on 
“Patterns  and  Progression  of  International  Organization.” 

9 — Women’s  Problems  Group  at  Race  Street  Meeting 
House,  Philadelphia,  10:45  a.m.:  Dorothy  M.  Steere,  “The 
Substance  of  Hope  around  the  World.”  Bring  a sandwich  and 
stay  for  the  fellowship  afterwards.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be 
served  in  Room  3. 

9 —  Introduction  of  the  new  Hymnal  for  Friends,  at  Oxford, 
Pa.,  Meeting,  8 p.m.:  Walter  W.  Felton,  “American  Carols, 
Hymns,  and  Spirituals.” 

10 —  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Mickleton,  N.  J.,  10:30 
a.m.  Speaker,  Donald  Baker,  “The  Lessons  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  for  Today.” 

10 —  Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
3 p.m. 

11 — 150th  Anniversary  at  Darby,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  Main 
Street  above  10th  Street.  Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.;  his- 
torical meeting,  2:30  p.m. 

1 1 —  Race  Street  Forum  at  the  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  7 p.m.:  Frank  C.  Laubach,  consultant  to  the 
World  Literacy  Committee,  Inc.,  and  originator  and  promul- 
gator of  the  “each  one  teach  one”  programs  throughout  the 
world,  “Carrying  the  Torch  of  Enlightenment.” 

15 — Chester  Friends  Forum,  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Chester,  Pa.,  8 p.m.:  Clifford  Lester,  “A  Young  Friend  Serves 
for  Peace.” 

BIRTH 

ROGERS — On  October  17,  to  William  A.  and  Nancy 
Myers  Rogers  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  a son  named  William 
Thomas  Rogers. 

MARRIAGE 

COBB-REYNOLDS — On  October  1,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents  near  Toughkenamon,  Pa.,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Sharpless  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Ralph  S.  and  Sarah  T. 
Sharpless,  and  Paul  Stanley  Cobb,  son  of  Mary  A.  Cobb  and 
the  late  William  Cobb  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  The  bride 
is  a member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  the 
groom  is  a member  of  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  and  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  Monthly  Meetings.  They  are  living  near  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 
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DEATHS 

CLAYTON — On  October  27,  suddenly,  at  his  residence, 
341  Hempstead  Avenue,  West  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Arthur 
E.  Clayton,  65  years  of  age,  a member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J.  He  was  an  engineer  in  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  Interment  was  in  the  Greenwood  Cemetery.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Jennie  Renelt  Clayton;  a daughter,  Mrs. 
William  Quast  of  West  Hempstead;  two  grandchildren  and 
three  sisters. 

HAVILAND — On  November  7,  after  a brief  illness,  at 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Walter  W.  Haviland,  in  his  85th  year.  He 
was  a recorded  minister  of  Lansdowne  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

Walter  Haviland  was  born  in  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and 
graduated  from  Haverford  College  in  1893.  He  taught  three 
years  at  Guilford  College,  and  thereafter  until  1940  was  asso- 
ciated with  Friends  Select  School,  Philadelphia,  for  29  years 
serving  as  headmaster.  In  1902  he  married  Olive  Robbins; 
they  made  their  home  in  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  for  48  years.  He 
was  associated  with  many  Friendly  and  educational  activities. 


He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association,  vice  president  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, and  president  of  the  Friends  Foreign  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. Surviving  are  two  sons,  Paul  R.  Haviland  of  Haver- 
ford, Pa.,  and  Harris  G.  Haviland  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  four 
grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren. 

ROBERTS — On  November  22,  Caroline  Roberts,  a 
member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting,  Stoney  Run,  aged 
98  years.  She  was  born  near  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  and  since 
1884  lived  in  Baltimore,  spending  her  summers  at  Buck  Hill 
Falls,  Pa. 

THOMAS — On  November  17,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Stephen 
Cornell  Thomas,  aged  eight  weeks,  an  associate  member  of 
57th  Street  Meeting,  Chicago.  A memorial  meeting  was  held 
by  Louisville  Meeting,  Ky.,  on  November  20.  Surviving  are 
the  parents,  Lee  and  Joan  Thomas;  two  brothers,  Glenn  and 
David  Thomas,  all  members  of  57th  Street  Meeting;  and  the 
grandparents,  Walter  and  Glendoris  Ellwood  and  Lee  and 
Margaret  Thomas. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423 
State  Street;  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 


AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA— First-day  school 
and  meeting,  11:15  a.m.  every  First-day, 
Old  Government  House,  432  Telfair.  Faith 
Bertsche,  Clerk,  2230  Edgewood  Drive, 
Augusta. 


BUFFALO,  XT.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS — The  57th  Street 
Meeting  of  all  Friends.  Sunday  worship 
hour,  11a.m.  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Monthly  meeting  (following 
6 p.m.  supper  there)  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


CLAREMONT,  CAD.  — Friends  meeting, 
9:30  a.m.  on  Scripps  campus,  9th  and 
Columbia.  Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  W. 
8th. 


CLEARBROOE,  VIRGINIA — Meeting  for 
worship  at  Hopewell  Meeting  House,  First- 
days  at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school  at 
11  a.m. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA— Friends  Meeting, 
801  Forest  Avenue,  Library  entrance. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


GAINESVIDDE,  FDA.— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FDORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
EVergreen  9-5086  and  9-4345. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI— Penn  Valley 
Meeting  each  Sunday  at  306  West  39th 
Avenue.  Unprogrammed  worship  at  9:45 
a.m.  Visiting  Friends  always  welcome. 
For  information  call  JA  1556. 


HARRISBURG,  FA.— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m., 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.  — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144 
South  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


LANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house,  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


DONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y.— Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY — Meeting  for 
worship  and  First-day  school,  10:30  a.m. 
on  Sundays  at  Neighborhood  House,  428 
S.  First  Street.  Telephone  BE  7110. 


MERION,  PA. — Merlon  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY  — Worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  Park  Street 
and  Gordonhurst  Avenue,  1.7  miles  west 
of  Exit  151  from  Garden  State  Parkway. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  — Friends 
meeting  each  Sunday.  For  information 
telephone  WA  5890  or  UP  8245W. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PASADENA,  CAL. — Orange  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8 p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA— 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule- 
vard at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam- 
bria Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

Race  and  Twelfth  Streets  held  jointly  at 
15th  and  Race  Streets. 

For  information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  RI  6- 
3263. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 10  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  James  Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  W. 
Mitchell. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. — Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SCARSDALE,  NEW  YORK — United  meet- 
ing for  worship.  First-days  at  11  a.m., 
Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting,  133  Popham 
Road.  Clerk,  Frances  B.  Compter,  17 
Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SEATTLE,  WASH.  University  Friends 
Meeting,  3959  15th  Avenue,  N.E.  Worship, 
10:00  a.m.;  discussion  period  and  First- 
day  school,  11:00  a.m. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA.— 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


WINCHESTER,  VIRGINIA — Centre  Meet- 
ing House,  corner  of  Washington  and  Pic- 
cadilly Streets.  Meeting  for  worship.  First- 
days  at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  School, 
10:45  a.m. 
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TUCSON,  ARIZONA  — Friends  Meeting, 
129  North  Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745 
East  5th  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS — Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  PL  4-3887. 


AVAILABLE 


CELO,  NORTH  CAROLINA:  Convenient 

six-room  brick  home,  craftsman-built,  per- 
fect for  retired  couple.  Adjoins  intention- 
al community  with  Friends  meeting  in 
lovely,  unspoiled  valley  in  Southern  High- 
lands. Delightful  climate  year  ’round. 
Sacrifice  price,  $8,750.  Write  Stanley 
Mahon. 


ANY  CURRENT  BOOK  25%  OFF!  (Tech- 
nical books  10%).  Deduct  25%  from  pub- 
lisher’s price;  add  15c  per  book  postage. 
GIFT  WRAPS  10c.  BESTSELLER  BOOK 
CLUB  F-R2,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED 


OLD  PAINTINGS  AND  OLD  GOLD 
FRAMES.  Write  Box  C72,  Friends  Jour- 
nal. 


MEDICAL  SECRETARY  for  Friend,  Di- 
rector of  Laboratories  of  Philadelphia 
hospital.  Dictaphone,  minimum  60  words 
per  minute;  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Telephone  Evergreen  2-4S77. 


MANAGING  HOUSEKEEPER.  COMPAN- 
ION to  elderly  lady  of  sweet  disposition. 
Family  of  two,  pleasant  suburban  home 
in  college  community.  Educated  woman 
wanted.  Professor  J.  Chester  Bradley, 
604  Highland  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Committee  on  Family  Relationships 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  3-8069,  in 
the  evening:. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRomercy  5-9193 


Two  Desirable  Houses  for 
Rent  on  Riverton,  N.J.,  Farm 

Children  welcomed;  farm  atmosphere 
and  advantages;  45  minutes  by  bus  to 
center  of  Philadelphia. 

1 —  Cottage  on  Delaware  River;  Large 
living  room  and  fireplace  (driftwood 
free),  2 bedrooms  plus  double  bunks 
for  kids  in  garret,  bath  with  shower; 
oil  heat,  gas  in  kitchen. 

2 —  Three  bedrooms,  bath;  oil  heat, 
gas  in  kitchen;  garden;  five-minute 
walk  to  bus  or  river. 

H.  G.  TAYLOR,  JR. 

Taylor  Lane,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

Telephone:  Riverton  9-0U3R  or  Rlttenhouse  6-3263 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Representative 

225  S.  15th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MOVING 

and 


STORAGE 


Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


QUAKER 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 


2501  Germantown  Ave.  BAIdwin  9-0400 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOM  SEREMBA,  215  Felton  Avenue,  Collingdale,  Pa. 

More  than  five  years  of  references  in  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.,  and  vicinity  . . . first-class  work  at 
reasonable  rates  . . . over  25  years'  experience. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


MORRISVIllE  AND  BRISTOL,  BUCKS  C O.,  t A. 
GEO.  E 0 W.  OTTO,  MIS.  ROBT.  C.  CROWEll,  v MIS 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISFDAY  ADVERTISING — 15tf  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch;  10%  discount  for  6 — 24  insertions  within  six 
months;  15%  discount  for  25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

REGULAR  MEETING  NOTICES — 15tf  per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7<!  per  word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00;  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A box  num- 
ber will  be  supplied  if  requested,  and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded  without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  * 1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  * Rlttenhouse  6-7669 


YOU  GIVE  52  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 


# 


in  every  Friends  Journal  subscription.  Mail  your  orders  now,  and 
our  gift  cards  with  the  delightful  Fritz  Eichenberg  drawing  will 
be  sent  in  your  name. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL 


1515  CHERRY  STREET 
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ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED  ? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi- 
dends. Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  starting  with  as  little  as  $1.00.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


'O , in  the  silent  night  a 
child  to  God  is  born , 

And  all  is  brought  again  that 


ere  was  lost  or  lorn. 

Could  but  thy  soul,  O Man, 
become  a silent  night, 

God  would  be  born  in  thee, 
and  set  all  things  aright. 


■ — Fifteenth-Century  Poem 
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New  Books  to  Go  under  the  Christmas  Tree 

CHRISTMAS  keeps  coming,  and  so  do  the  beautiful  new 
children’s  books  keep  pouring  from  the  publishers.  What 
gift  is  there  of  such  lasting  value  as  a book  that  comes  to  be 
loved  and  read  and  reread?  Therefore  the  old  favorites  de- 
serve priority:  Peter  Rabbit,  Rabbit  Hill,  Wind  in  the  Wil- 
lows, Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods,  Adam  of  the  Road, 
Caddie  Woodlawn,  The  Good  Master,  The  Friendly  Cara- 
van. But  it  is  fun  to  choose  a few  brand  new  ones  each  year, 
trying  to  find  the  ones  that  will  become  the  classics  in  the 
years  to  follow. 

Lippincotts  has  a fine  array  this  fall  for  children  of  all 
ages.  For  the  3-  to  6-year-olds,  Norma  Simon’s  The  Baby 
House  ($2.00)  tells  with  enchanting  pictures  and  gentle 
humor  of  how  a little  girl  welcomes  baby  kittens,  baby  pup- 
pies, and  a new  baby  brother.  And  for  the  preschool  age  is 
Dorothy  Marino’s  The  Song  of  the  Pine  Tree  Forest  ($2.00). 
This  charming  picture  book  captures  the  feeling  of  wonder 
and  natural  reverence  that  children  have  for  butterflies  and 
rabbits,  and  the  singing  of  the  wind  in  the  trees. 

For  4-  to  8-year-olds,  especially  boys,  select  Back  and  Forth 
($2.00)  and  Lucky  You  ($2.25).  The  first,  written  and  illus- 
trated by  Dorothy  Grider,  is  a story  of  what  goes  back  and 
forth  from  city  to  country,  country  to  city,  day  in  and  night 
out  over  the  bridge,  and  of  little  boats  and  big  boats  that  go 
up  and  down  the  river  under  the  bridge.  An  interesting  repeti- 
tive story  is  combined  with  pleasant  pictures  of  things  hap- 
pening. The  latest  Munro  Leaf  book,  Lucky  You,  starts  with 
the  sentence,  “This  is  a book  about  things  that  are  real.”  It 
goes  on  to  magnify  the  difference  between  the  life  of  children 
in  the  cave  days  and  those  in  the  well-lighted,  overheated, 
amply  nourished  world  of  modern  America,  where  transporta- 
tion is  so  common  that  legs  are  almost  unnecessary.  It  ends 
by  saying,  “Of  course,  the  most  important  science  of  all  is — 
knowing  how  to  get  along  well  together.” 

For  6-  to  10-year-olds,  or  almost  any  age  for  that  matter,  is 
Pelagie  Doane’s  Poems  of  Praise  ($2.75).  The  section  on 
Christmas  poems  is  splendid,  for  there  are  favorites  by  Eugene 
Field,  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts,  Frances  Chesterton,  Martin 
Luther,  Margaret  Deland,  C.  Rossetti;  and  new  ones — to  me 
at  least — by  Willis  Boyd  Allen,  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese, 
Eileen  Dugan,  and  Elizabeth  Goudge.  This  book  is  worth 
buying  for  the  one  poem,  “God’s  Dark,”  by  John  Martin. 
“The  Dark  is  kind  and  cozy  / The  Dark  is  soft  and  deep  / The 
Dark  will  pat  my  pillow?  And  love  me  as  I sleep.”  Those 
words  and  the  following  five  verses  were  a nightly  ritual  in 
our  house  for  several  years.  Since  then  I have  searched  and 
searched  for  an  anthology  including  it  and  found  none  except 
a tremendous  expensive  volume  too  large  and  heavy  for  any 
pleasant  use  with  children.  Now  here  it  is,  along  with  many 
other  poems  of  praise  lovingly  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Doane. 

For  the  8-  to  12-year-olds  are  three  good  books.  A taste 
for  mysteries  develops  early.  And  they  are  a fine  way  of 
encouraging  slow  readers.  Elizabeth  Honnes’  Mystery  at  the 
Doll  Hospital  ($2.50)  is  a well-written,  exciting  story.  Lois 
(Continued  on  page  384) 
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Editorial 

The  Feast  of  Little  Things 

HRISTMAS  has  been  called  “the  feast  of  little 
things.”  Perhaps  it  is  also  the  season  of  things  for 
the  little  ones.  Whatever  meaning  such  play  on  words 
may  have,  the  spirit  of  the  season  works  the  ever-renewed 
miracle  of  revealing  to  us  the  greatest  of  all  things:  love, 
care,  and  good  will.  We  seem  busy  providing  surprises, 
detecting  a chance  for  the  right  gift,  and  creating  a fes- 
tive setting  for  the  hours  of  joy.  These  errands  of  mind 
and  body  relieve  us  from  our  obsession  with  world  events, 
politics,  and  the  round  of  disasters  recorded  in  the  daily 
press.  Transplanetary  traffic  schemes,  at  once  fantastic 
and  frightening,  miraculously  give  way  to  the  presence 
of  the  Bethlehem  star  and  its  eternal  promise.  Suddenly 
we  know  that  man  is  designed  to  live  by  hope,  not  by 
security, — as  if  by  magic  we  are  at  home  in  the  very 
town  that  did  not  care  to  offer  a home  to  the  child 
Jesus.  A generation  of  hard  realism  that  has  no  longer 
any  use  for  shepherds  and  cares  little  for  kings  readily 
shares  with  these  biblical  characters  the  surprises  of  grace 
that  transcends  centuries  and  continents.  Our  hearts  are 
quicker  than  the  fastest  jet  planes.  They  are  also  wiser 
than  the  best  Geneva  councils.  To  visit  the  child  we 
abolish  frontiers  and  follow  the  universal  voice  within 
that  makes  all  Christendom  one  family  in  One  Father. 
This  season  of  little  things  showers,  indeed,  the  gifts  of 
greatness  upon  us  with  a generosity  that  ought  to  radiate 
over  the  entire  year. 

The  Darkened  Skies 

But  does  it?  Is  it  enough  to  let  our  wistful  hearts 
travel  alone?  Are  we  really  allowed  to  suspend  our 
ordinary  anxieties  so  that  we  are  carried  away  by  festive 
bliss?  Can  we  forget  that  there  is  in  the  Near  East 
discord  and  bloody  vengeance  even  now  as  at  the 
first  Christmas?  Isn’t  it  true  that  the  heavens  between 
us  and  Bethlehem  are  being  crisscrossed  by  potential 
killers  which  frighten  mankind  everywhere? 

How  far  we  are  even  among  men  of  good  will  from 
the  peace  on  earth  that  is  our  promise!  The  wise  men 
at  Geneva  and  elsewhere  will  not  kneel  down  with  gifts 
of  adoration.  Year  after  year  their  briefcases  are  bulging 
with  the  same  “bags  of  paper”  which  George  Fox  once 


Comments 

decried  as  useless  or  harmful.  Year  after  year  border- 
lines remain  explosive  and  occupation  armies  are  be- 
coming as  oppressive  as  the  soldiers  of  Rome  were  1,900 
years  ago.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  even  our  worst  atomic 
fires  have  inadvertently  lent  the  mild  Bethlehem  star 
an  ever-growing  incandescence.  The  greater  the  threat  of 
catastrophes  grows,  the  more  insistent  becomes  our  cry 
for  peace  on  earth.  Nothing,  nothing  can  ever  suppress 
it.  Our  military  experts  have  been  made  to  speak  of  it. 
Our  statesmen  hear  it  everywhere.  Atheistic  Communists 
have  to  give  it  at  least  lip  service.  Scientists  declare  their 
devotion  to  the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom.  Wherever  we 
travel,  whatever  radio  station  we  dial,  whatever  language 
we  speak.  Peace  on  Earth  is  the  prayer  of  the  millions. 
This  is  the  great  miracle  in  the  season  of  little  things. 
It  collects  and  magnifies  these  voices. 

Being  in  Bethlehem 

This  is  also  the  time  for  dreaming.  Imagine  what  it 
would  mean  if  our  statesmen  could  assemble  at  Bethle- 
hem to  confirm  their  public  assurances  by  a sincere  act 
of  good  will.  One  of  the  Big  Four  might  want  to  be 
excused.  The  three  remaining  ones  might  easily  be  a 
bit  embarrassed.  Three  ambassadors  cannot  help  being 
likened  to  the  three  kings.  Quite  naturally  they  would 
feel  uneasy  because  “politics  is  still  politics.”  If  we 
were  to  interview  and  photograph  them,  they  would 
obligingly  state,  “Of  course,  we  are  ordinary  men.  We 
are  not  kings.  No,  not  we.”  We  ask  them,  “But  why, 
then,  did  you  come  here?”  They  love  just  that  question 
and  smile  when  they  reply,  “This  is  the  place  to  be  at 
Christmas.  This  is  the  only  right  place  to  be.”  They 
are  sure  that  we  shall  understand  such  an  answer.  It 
sounds  almost  like  a blessing.  But  we  are  not  at  all 
sure.  The  important  thing  is  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
be  in  the  right  place.  What  matters  infinitely  more  is 
to  be  on  the  right  side.  It  matters  more  to  be  blessed 
than  to  bless.  Are  they  blessed  enough  to  hear,  see,  and 
understand  what  there  is  to  know?  Are  we,  staying  at 
home,  blessed  enough  in  our  prayers  and  insistent  enough 
to  strengthen  their  hands  and  hearts?  Is  our  good  will 
great  enough  to  dispel  prejudice  and  resentment  every- 
where? These  are  the  days  when  much  unlived  life  is 
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allowed  to  burst  forth.  How  many  others  will  it  reach? 
How  long  will  it  last? 

Christmas  All  Year 

The  poverty,  persecution,  and  hardship  that  were  the 
mark  of  the  first  Christmas  are  not  ours  in  this  richest 
of  all  countries.  They  are,  however,  present  in  the  lives 
of  uncounted  people,  especially  the  little  ones  who  live 
uncomfortably  close  to  the  Holy  Land  at  this  moment. 
Christendom  must  bring  them  the  magnificent  gifts  that 
can  neither  be  bought  nor  secured  by  violence:  peace, 
good  will,  justice,  and  reconciliation.  We  must  not  speak 
of  such  demands  as  frustrating  dreams  or  an  impossible 


idealism.  There  is,  likewise,  little  need  to  repeat  old 
arguments  against  our  statesmen.  Our  prayers  for  peace 
have  already  moved  their  hearts.  They  may  not  want 
to  admit  it,  but  they,  too,  are  waiting  to  sense  more  of 
our  inward  energies,  to  hear  more  determined  calls  for 
peace,  and  to  feel  more  of  our  impatience. 

This  must  happen  all  year.  It  must  happen  now  in 
our  private  Bethlehems  so  that  at  long  last  we,  too,  may 
be  blessed  with  fulfillment.  Christendom  must  not 
presume  to  triumph.  It  is  weak,  divided,  and  uncertain. 
When  the  Christ  child  can  triumph  over  Christendom, 
then,  and  only  then,  will  all  of  us  not  only  be  in  the 
right  place  but  also  on  the  right  side. 


The  Cherry-tree  Carol 


Joseph  was  an  old  man, 

And  an  old  man  was  he, 

When  he  wedded  Mary 
In  the  land  of  Galilee. 

Joseph  and  Mary  walked 

Through  an  orchard  good, 

Where  was  cherries  and  berries 
As  red  as  any  blood. 

Joseph  and  Mary  walked 

Through  an  orchard  green, 

Where  was  berries  and  cherries 
As  thick  as  might  be  seen. 

O then  bespoke  Mary, 

With  words  so  meek  and  mild, 

“Pluck  me  one  cherry,  Joseph, 

For  I am  with  child." 

O then  bespoke  Joseph, 

With  answer  most  unkind, 

"Let  him  pluck  thee  a cherry 

That  brought  thee  now  with  child.' 

O then  bespoke  the  baby 

Within  his  mother’s  womb — 

“Bow  down  then  the  tallest  tree 
For  my  mother  to  have  some.” 

Then  bowed  down  the  highest  tree. 
Unto  his  mother’s  hand. 

Then  she  cried,  “See,  Joseph, 

I have  cherries  at  command.” 

O then  bespake  Joseph — 

“I  have  done  Mary  wrong; 

But  now  cheer  up,  my  dearest, 

And  do  not  be  cast  down.” 


Then  Mary  plucked  a cherry, 

As  red  as  any  blood; 

Then  Mary  she  went  homewards 
All  with  her  heavy  load. 

As  Joseph  was  a-walking, 

He  heard  an  angel  sing: 

“This  night  there  shall  be  born 
On  earth  our  heavenly  King; 

"He  neither  shall  be  born 
In  housen  nor  in  hall, 

Nor  in  the  place  of  Paradise, 

But  in  an  ox’s  stall. 

“He  neither  shall  be  clothed 
In  purple  nor  in  pall. 

But  all  in  fair  linen 

As  wear  the  babies  all. 

“He  neither  shall  be  rocked 
In  silver  nor  in  gold, 

But  in  a wooden  cradle 

That  rocks  upon  the  mould.” 

Then  Mary  took  her  young  son, 

And  set  him  on  her  knee: 

Saying,  “My  dear  son,  tell  me, 

Tell  how  this  world  shall  be.” 

“O  I shall  be  as  dead,  mother, 

As  stones  are  in  the  wall; 

O the  stone  in  the  streets,  mother, 

Shall  sorrow  for  me  all. 

“On  Easter-day,  dear  mother. 

My  rising  up  shall  be; 

O the  sun  and  the  moon,  mother, 

Shall  both  arise  with  me.” 

— Sixteenth-century  Ballad 
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The  Flight  into  Egypt 

By  RALPH  HARPER 


HOW  seldom  we  notice  in  our  Christmas  reading  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  that  no  sooner  had  the 
Holy  Family  assembled  for  the  first  time  than  it  was 
forced  to  flee  to  Egypt.  Our  own  Christmas  joy  is  callous, 
and  ungrateful,  if  we  do  not  remember  that  Christ’s  life 
began,  as  ours  continues,  with  exile  and  homelessness. 
Our  lives,  like  his,  begin  and  struggle  amid  the  wander- 
ings and  wastes  of  homelessness. 

Waste 

For  most  of  us  the  end  of  each  day  offers  one  more 
chance  to  ask  how  we  can  stop  wasting  our  lives.  Part  of 
the  difficulty  of  answering  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  feel 
the  waste  not  as  the  heavy  heartbreak  of  tragedy,  of  the 
catastrophe  following  some  noble  effort,  some  high  ideal, 
but  as  the  faint  malaise,  part  freedom,  part  longing,  that 
testifies  to  the  conclusion  of  a routine  which  is  likely  to  be 
repeated  on  the  morrow.  And  if  we  get  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  when  all  is  still 
within  the  house,  this  malaise 
may  swell  to  proportions  of 
panic  as  we  bleakly  look  for- 
ward to  a repetition  of  petty 
affairs  and  exhausted  activities. 

Not  many  of  us  can  be 
comforted  — the  comfort  of 
tragedy  — by  knowing  that 
our  very  failure  has  erupted 
from  our  moral  stature.  Waste 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
waste  of  foolishness,  the  small 
wastes  of  routines  and  con- 
ventions, the  exasperating 
wastes  of  an  inferior  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  effort 
- — what  would  we  not  give 
even  to  have  come  aground 
as  victims!  And  perhaps  we 
shall  begin  to  imagine  that 
we,  too,  are  victims,  and  that 
we  need  only  some  luck  to 
refill  life  with  meaning  and 
certainty.  And  so  on,  into 
the  pit  of  delusion. 

Ralph  Harper  is  chaplain  at 
Kent  School,  Kent,  Conn.,  and  au- 
thor of  The  Sleeping  Beauty,  an 
original  religious  interpretation  of 
the  old  fairy  tale.  We  hope  to  re- 
view the  book  in  a later  issue. 


How  complex  is  waste  and  the  homeless  land  called 
by  its  name!  There  is  the  waste  of  talent,  of  character, 
of  life  itself;  there  is  death.  There  is  the  loss  of  home, 
of  affection,  of  expectation,  of  simplicity.  There  is  the 
loss  of  friends  and  relations,  of  the  past,  of  certainties,  of 
traditions.  There  is  pain  in  the  heart  from  one’s  own 
failure  and  from  the  failure  of  others  to  see  us  as  we 
think  we  are.  There  is  the  desolation  of  being  left  to 
wither  by  God’s  turning  His  face  from  us.  There  is  lone- 
liness, and  there  is  guilt.  There  is  physical  suffering  that 
isolates  and  paralyzes.  There  is  that  localized  pain  in 
soul  or  body  that  shuts  down  our  usual  sympathies  and 
comprehensions.  And  there  is  the  shame  of  enlighten- 
ment from  illusions,  even  the  special  pain  of  learning 
itself.  Not  all  sicknesses  are  fatal;  not  all  wastes  wound 
the  heart  deeply  enough  to  leave  scars.  Yet  no  one 
escapes  unscathed;  everyone  is  a veteran  of  waste  and 
bears  about  him  the  marks  of  his  inadequacies  and  his 

mortality.  Everyone  has  a 
restlessness  which  no  illusions 
can  ever  finally  appease,  even 
the  illusions  that  loyalty  to 
conventions  and  a refusal  to 
be  alone  can  quiet  uncer- 
tainty. Everyone  has  a gath- 
ering of  suppressed  ideals 
within  him  that  nothing  less 
than  a journey  to  paradise 
can  make  real.  This  gather- 
ing manifests  itself  in  sudden, 
surprising  spillings  over  of 
nostalgic  longing  for  by- 
passed occasions  which  were 
better  than  we  were  once  ca- 
pable of  realizing,  better  than 
the  weary  marking  time  of 
the  present. 

The  heart  can  die  by 
squeezing,  by  the  accumulated 
pressure  of  too  many  failures 
and  sterilities.  The  heart  can 
come  to  life  if  this  pressure 
ignites  a nostalgia  which  we 
have  the  strength  and  mind 
to  pause  to  ponder  on.  We 
may  really  be  exiles  from  a 
paradise  which  nostalgia  gives 
us  glimpses  of,  a paradise 
which  we  have  made  and  then 
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lost.  We  feel  more  like  orphans  in  an  institution  called 
society.  The  exile  knows  his  origin;  the  orphan  would 
only  like  to  know. 

The  Five  Wounds 

Could  it  be  that  the  secret  of  our  own  homelessness, 
the  mythical  explanation,  is  that  we  bear  the  marks  of 
the  five  wounds  of  the  resurrected  body  of  that  Holy 
Child  who  started  off  his  life  with  a flight?  When  sep- 
arated by  sin,  evil,  failure,  loss,  and  pain,  these  bor- 
rowed wounds  of  ours  ache  from  bewilderment  and  long- 
ing. We  cannot  explain  first  principles;  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, explain  freedom,  evil,  love.  When  we  are  wounded, 
the  hurt’s  only  meaning  is  that  love  has  been  diminished. 
If  there  is  no  love  to  be  diminished,  there  is  no  meaning 
to  the  suffering,  and  the  heart  shrivels  up  to  malice, 
madness,  suicide.  When  there  is  love,  our  homelessness 
can  be  assuaged  as  each  of  the  wounds  is  touched  by 
someone  interested  enough  in  us  to  want  to  believe  in 
us.  Like  the  doubting  disciple  Thomas,  we,  too,  have  to 
touch  in  order  to  know;  we  have  to  be  touched  in  order 
to  be  known  and  thus  healed.  Our  live  wounds  cannot 
become  scars  until  they  are  probed  and  caressed  by  some- 
one whose  interest  in  us  is  the  beginning  of  faith  in  us. 
And  this  we  beg  of  him  whose  life  span  included  flight, 
healing,  and  wounding.  And  so  from  childhood  onward 
we  seek  care  and  caresses  from  others,  and  learn  bit  by 
bit  that  the  more  we  ourselves  have  given  and  healed 
the  more  we  appreciate  the  little  we  get  in  return. 

And  it  is  not  enough  apparently  to  care  for  single 
persons.  We  might  keep  in  mind  the  symbolic  act  of 
embracing  the  earth.  The  guilty  heart,  the  wounded, 
victimized  heart,  restores  life  to  itself  by  this  first  inno- 
cent act  of  its  freedom.  We  are  not  free  to  begin  life 
until  we  have  acknowledged  our  inferiority  to  nature, 
of  which  we  are  such  a minute,  throbbing,  self-centered 
particle.  From  nature  we  take  what  in  a sense  we  have 
given  by  our  acknowledgment,  the  strength  that  feeds 
sympathy  with  all  created  things.  What  more  nostalgic 
effort  than  embracing  the  earth?  Tears  and  resolution, 
gratitude  and  comfort  return  to  the  presence  of  all  that 
was  real  before  we  were.  When  we  acknowledge  our  five 
wounds,  we  are  ready  for  the  journey  home,  if  not  to  a di- 
vine presence,  at  least  to  a presence  as  real  as  we  can  bear. 

The  Lesson  of  Experience 

The  harshest  lesson  we  have  to  learn  on  this  journey 
from  paradise  is  the  lesson  of  tragedy:  that  we  should 
not  expect  poetic  justice.  The  tragic  hero,  the  man  of 
character  and  intellect  who  fails  just  because  or  just 
when  he  has  tried  most,  can  advise  us  who  are  probably 
not  as  strong  or  important  as  he,  that  no  one  can  expect 
what  seems  to  him  his  just  desserts.  In  our  world,  jus- 


tice is  at  best  artificial,  made  in  courts  and  friendship, 
sealed  by  compassion.  At  times  no  court,  no  friendship, 
no  compassion  can  prevent  our  getting  worse  than  we 
seem  to  have  merited.  The  play  does  not  turn  out  well, 
the  good  are  not  rewarded,  the  bad  are  not  punished, 
and  the  victims  are  not  comforted.  On  the  contrary,  all 
goes  wrong.  We  should  not,  therefore,  expect  poetic  jus- 
tice; this  is  the  lesson  of  experience.  But  why  should  we 
not  wish  for  it  anyway? 

Home 

Can  we  expect  to  get  home?  Our  arrival  is  not  cer- 
tain, either.  But  we  wish  for  it.  And  why  should  we  not? 
We  cannot  expect  to  get  home;  home  is  not  just  within 
us.  Home  means  the  presence  of  others,  and  in  some 
especial  sense  the  presence  of  him  who  fled  to  Egypt  and 
returned  to  heal  men  and  then  be  wounded  by  them. 
Home  is  not  a part  of  man;  it  is  superior  to  him,  even  if 
longed  for.  Home,  like  presence,  is,  despite  wish  and 
journey,  a gift  from  others.  All  things  are  present  at 
home,  but  we  cannot  be  present  with  them  until  they 
let  us.  Perhaps  they  will  let  us  if  we  are  worthy;  per- 
haps, as  for  the  famous  but  anonymous  prince  in 
Grimm’s  tale,  the  thorn  hedge  will  part  and  let  some 
one  of  us  through,  so  that  he  can  touch  the  princess  who 
will  awake,  welcome,  and  love  him.  But  we  must  not 
count  on  it,  or,  like  the  men  stronger  than  we,  pride  will 
lead  us  astray,  and  our  ending  be  loss  and  exile  as  our 
beginning.  Poetic  justice,  if  there  be  any,  is  given,  not 
earned.  And  yet  can  we  believe  anyone  is  given  it  who 
has  not  earned  it?  Our  lives  live  out  a pattern  of  one 
who  identified  himself  with  us,  and  our  own  merits  and 
comfort,  our  justice  and  our  home,  depend  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  can  in  turn  identify  ourselves  with  him. 

Nativitie 

By  John  Donne 

Immensity  cloystered  in  thy  deare  womhe. 

Now  leaves  his  welbelov’d  imprisonment. 

There  he  hath  made  himselfe  to  his  intent 
Weake  enough,  now  into  our  world  to  come; 

But  Oh,  for  thee,  for  him,  hath  th’Inne  no  roome? 
Yet  lay  him  in  this  stall,  and  from  the  Orient, 
Starres,  and  wisemen  will  travell  to  prevent 
Th’effect  of  Herods  jealous  generall  doome. 

Seest  thou,  my  Soule,  with  thy  faiths  eyes,  how  he 
Which  fils  all  place,  yet  none  holds  him,  doth  lye? 
Was  not  his  pity  towards  thee  wondrous  high. 

That  would  have  need  to  be  pittied  by  thee? 

Kisse  him,  and  with  him  into  Egypt  goe. 

With  his  kinde  mother,  who  partakes  thy  woe. 
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The  Hieroglyphs  of  Christmas 

BY  MOSES  BAILEY 


AROUND  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples  march  or- 
derly rows  of  birds  and  animals,  men  and  designs, 
the  signs  by  which  men  wrote  forty  centuries  ago. 
Painted  in  colors  still  bright,  they  form  the  most  beauti- 
ful writing  imaginable.  Of  course,  there  is  one  trouble 
with  these  hieroglyphic  inscriptions:  we  can’t  read  what 
they  say.  Only  those  who  have  studied  the  language  and 
all  its  picture-signs  can  read  them.  Artists, 
nevertheless,  exclaim  about  the  perfection 
of  craftsmanship,  and  travelers  find  the  vast- 
ness of  the  architecture  prettily  balanced 
by  the  little  colored  pictures.  For  all  of  us, 
ancient  Egypt  and  its  hieroglyphs  go  to- 
gether in  our  mind,  even  though  we  cannot 
read  a word. 

Around  the  globe  of  Christendom,  like 
the  writing  on  an  Egyptian  temple,  march 
the  symbols  of  Christmas:  camels  and  stars, 
peasants  and  philosophers,  trees,  reindeer, 

Santa  Clauses,  and  department-store  win- 
dows on  a December  evening.  All  these  and 
Christmas  go  together  in  our  mind.  The 
colors  of  the  Egyptian  writing  may  have 
faded  through  the  ages,  but  the  colors  of  Christmas 
pageantry  sparkle  more  brightly  than  ever  before.  Never- 
theless, the  hieroglyphic  writings  about  Christmas  have 
become  but  faintly  legible,  we  have  to  admit. 

As  the  seasons  turn  to  winter  and  we  welcome  the 
warmth  of  thick  coats,  many  Friends,  with  a trace  of  the 
Puritans’  reluctance,  enter  hesitantly  into  the  festival 
spirit.  Special  days,  with  family  gatherings  and  tradi- 
tional foods,  special  music,  and  renewed  expressions  of 
family  affection  we  do  not  forget.  Yet  for  many  there 
remains  a twinge  of  conscience  with  its  insistent  inquiry: 
Is  it  genuine?  Have  we  experienced  what  we  are  cele- 
brating? Substitutes  we  do  not  like.  A printed  Bible 
does  not  take  the  place  of  an  inner  experience;  a bit  of 
bread  for  communion;  a day  in  the  calendar  for  an 
event.  Is  our  Christ  as  Ersatz  as  our  Santa  Claus? 

Crises  and  Symbols 

In  the  great  historic  church  in  Jerusalem  has  been 
exhibited  now  these  many  centuries  a bit  of  earth  which 
is  said  to  be  the  world’s  exact  center.  Long  before  Colum- 
bus or  Galileo  or  even  the  crusaders  reported  on  the 
bigness  of  the  world,  this  was  shown  to  the  traveling 
pilgrim,  and  it  is  still  shown.  Physically  the  earth  is  no 

Moses  Bailey  is  Nettleton  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  at 
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longer  thought  to  be  centered  in  Palestine.  Yet  what 
occurs  there  is  spread,  though  not  always  impartially, 
on  the  pages  of  all  our  newspapers,  for  we  are  uneasily 
aware  that  the  world  is  a ball  of  dynamite  and  that 
maybe  the  percussion  cap  at  its  heart  is  in  Palestine. 

Probably  history  does  not  repeat  itself;  human  affairs 
are  too  complex  for  such  easy  generalities.  The  crisis 
of  our  time,  however,  brings  sharply  to 
mind  that  of  the  days  of  Herod.  That  crisis 
was  met  with  simple  human  hope  for  the 
poor,  the  hungry,  the  lover  of  peace.  It 
must  be  confusing  to  children  that  in 
America  simplicity  is  celebrated  with  such 
luxury. 

Out  of  the  peasant  poverty  of  Judea, 
in  sharp  contrast  to  its  fortified  citadels, 
came  the  story  of  hope.  The  best  things  in 
life  are  quickly  associated  with  picturesque 
symbols,  the  pretty  hieroglyphs  of  the  mind, 
for  truth  about  life  is  with  difficulty  put 
into  factual  prose.  From  the  barren  Judean 
hills  it  went  out,  soon  to  be  associated  with 
other  symbols,  likewise  attractive.  Today 
our  thought  about  Christmas,  like  a great,  misshapen 
package  of  ornaments,  bundles  together  festival  things  to 
be  said,  to  be  eaten,  to  be  made,  to  be  bought,  to  be  given. 
Who  could  guess  that  it  all  started  by  starlight  in  a 
stable? 

Bethlehem  again  is  crowded  with  refugees.  The  whole 
country  is  crowded  with  refugees.  All  about  are  arsenals 
of  weapons  more  terrifying  than  any  possessed  by  Herod. 
If  by  any  unlikely  chance  an  empty  manger  can  be 
found,  some  poor  family  is  likely  to  occupy  it.  The  cycle 
of  all  the  nostalgic  symbols  of  Christmas,  coming  back 
in  our  time  to  Bethlehem,  engulfs  that  miserable  town 
at  a second  point  in  history  not  unlike  the  first.  The 
hieroglyphs  about  Christmas  have  gone  the  full  circle: 
shop  windows  in  Bethlehem  have  Santas  and  reindeer 
as  well  as  stars  and  creches,  and  there  are  those  who 
eagerly  fleece  the  pilgrims  who  buy  gifts. 

Recently  there  has  been  much  discussion,  some  quite 
learned,  on  the  subject  of  symbols.  It  is  suggested  that 
one  of  our  most  distinctively  human  traits  is  the  making 
of  symbols  by  which  to  communicate  our  science  and 
our  sense  of  values.  Not  a few  books  have  been  written 
on  the  subject.  When  Protestant  clergymen  gather,  one 
is  likely  to  hear  the  phrase  “enrichment  of  the  service  of 
worship  with  new  symbols.”  Where  religious  educators 
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meet,  there  is  reference  to  “worship-centers”  and  ways 
of  dignifying  them  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  Probably 
at  no  time  in  Christian  history  have  the  outward  symbols 
of  its  observance  been  more  discussed.  Some  are  un- 
critically eager  to  adopt  everything  available,  even  the 
newly  invented,  in  the  hope  that  out  of  the  confusion 
of  metaphors  our  minds  may  be  directed  to  faith. 

We  Friends  have  been  traditionally  standoffish  to- 
ward this  kind  of  thing.  Probably  many  of  us  have  taken 
the  bread  and  wine  at  some  service  where  we  thought 
refusal  might  seriously  hurt  somebody’s  feelings.  So 
toward  the  symbols  which  early  Friends  iconoclastically 
swept  away  we  have  come  to  show  sophisticated  toler- 
ance. These  hieroglyphic  signs  are  quite  artistic.  Maybe 
in  our  Pharisaic  souls  we  add  that  other  minds,  more 
childlike  than  ours,  need  more  concrete  idolatry  than 
do  we. 

Now  the  error  in  creches  and  crosses  and  all  the 
Christian  picture  writing  is,  I suppose,  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  concrete.  The  sharing  of  bread  begins  to 
have  meaning  when  our  neighbor  really  gets  enough  to 
eat.  The  lights  of  Christmas  are  bright  enough  only 
when  they  bring  light  where  it’s  really  dark.  Fifth  Ave- 
nue is  well  lighted  anyhow.  As  for  the  attractive  parade 
of  the  tokens  of  Christmas,  how  can  they  be  brought 
back  to  the  simple  human  values? 

A little  Quaker  girl,  attending  a more  liturgical 
service  of  worship,  inquired,  upon  seeing  the  IHS  em- 
broidered in  gold,  “Why  the  $ over  the  pulpit?”  IHS  is 
perhaps  a meaningful  religious  emblem  to  one  who  hap- 
pens to  know  for  what  Latin  words  the  letters  stand  as 
abbreviation.  If  our  Latin  is  weak  and  if  we  get  ideas 
best  when  they  are  not  abbreviated,  the  gold  embroidery 
is  wasted.  [The  letters  IHS  represent  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Greek  word  for  Jesus.  The  popular  interpretation 
as  Iesus  Hominum  Salvator  is  erroneous. — Editors] 

The  hieroglyphic  script  about 
Christmas  has  gone  clear  around  the 
global  temple  of  Christendom,  to  re- 
turn again  to  Bethlehem.  Like  the 
gold  threads  of  the  IHS,  it  has  become 
illegible,  unless,  for  some,  it  is  noth- 
ing but  a dollar  sign.  Strange  how  it 
all  started  with  something  so  clear, 
that  man’s  highest  hope  is  born  in 
extreme  simplicity!  Maybe  it’s  time  to 
start  another  line  of  symbols  around 
the  temple,  this  time  keeping  the 
meaning  legible  to  all.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Lord  said  to  Isaiah,  “Take  a large  tablet  and 
write  upon  it  in  common  characters.” 

The  arid  Judean  highlands  and  their  people,  and  all 
the  peoples  of  that  Levantine  world  are  again  filled  with 


hatred,  not  unlike  the  bitterness  in  the  days  of  Herod. 
Many  then  thought  that  Herod  was  their  worst  enemy, 
though  actually  fear  and  hatred  and  hopelessness  were  at 
the  root  of  their  troubles.  Today  the  political  situation 
is  quite  different,  and  Arabs  and  Zionists  each  assert  that 
the  other  is  the  enemy,  though  again  fear,  and  hatred 
and  hopelessness  are  the  fundamental  cause.  There  are 
endless  political  problems,  but  the  trouble  at  heart  is  not 
political.  There  is  overwhelming  economic  misery,  but 
money  and  population-control  and  new  industries  alone 
won’t  make  the  Middle  East  a good  place  to  live.  Educa- 
tion is  urgently  demanded,  but  men  reputed  wise  who 
speak  Hebrew  and  those  who  speak  Arabic  seem  in  each 
case  to  be  blind  in  one  eye. 

The  Way  of  Light 

So  the  land  that  three  religions  have  been  piously 
proclaiming  “holy”  is  in  about  the  same  unholy  despera- 
tion that  it  was  when  Herod  was  its  master.  It’s  discour- 
aging. Or  is  it?  Out  of  that  time  came  the  light  in  which 
seemingly  insoluble  problems  of  government,  economics, 
and  sociology  can  be  faced  in  honest  friendliness.  Until 
difficulties  are  met  that  way,  who  is  to  say  that  they  can- 
not be  solved?  The  story  of  the  star  over  the  stable  in 
Bethlehem  is  a parable,  like  the  story  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan or  of  the  Lost  Sheep  or  of  the  Lost  Coin.  It 
would  be  as  foolish  to  argue  with  astronomers  what  star 
it  was  as  it  would  be  to  insist  that  we  discover  the  name 
and  address  of  the  hero  from  Samaria.  A Light  shone  in 
the  Judean  hills  by  which  multitudes  of  people  learned 
to  live  in  hope.  The  way  of  Light  was  simple,  friendly, 
honest;  and  the  ancient  parable  says  that  both  urban 
philosophers  and  rustic  shepherds  welcomed  it  apprecia- 
tively, though  kings  had  got  the  habit  of  relying  upon 
great  schemes  forcefully  implemented. 
Reliance  upon  power,  it  seems,  is  con- 
siderably more  habit-forming  than 
whiskey. 

It  was  for  such  a dark  time  as  ours 
that  the  Light  first  shone.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may 
again  shine,  perhaps  so  brightly  that 
another  beautiful  legend  may  grow 
of  a Star  of  Hope  in  our  time.  If  such 
a story  is  reported,  it  will  be  roman- 
tically simple,  something  about  peas- 
ant-villagers of  Asia  or  about  workers 
in  overcrowded  cities  of  the  West,  and  of  the  birth  of 
children  who,  in  their  innocence,  are  unafraid  of  the 
brutal  ways  of  power  and  money,  but  persist  in  making 
real  the  hope  of  humanity. 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  several 
Friends  who  have  permitted  us  to  reproduce  some  of  their 
artistic  contributions  in  the  present  issue.  Fritz  Eichenberg’s 
drawing  “Flight  into  Egypt”  on  page  377  is  one  of  the  eight 
portfolio  prints  published  by  the  Thistle 
Press  (35  West  21st  Street,  New  York 
City  10)  almost  a year  ago  at  $4.50.  Ellen 
Brown,  Westtown,  Pa.,  contributed  the 
vignette  on  page  379;  Forrest  Crooks, 

Solebury,  Pa.,  designed  the  two  vignettes 
on  page  380  and  page  381. 


Herbert  M.  Hadley,  for  several  years 
secretary  of  the  Friends  Meeting  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  will  succeed  Ranjit  M. 

Chetsingh  as  general  secretary  of  the 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consulta- 
tion. The  appointment,  which  covers  a three-year  period,  was 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  F.W.C.C.  held  at  Germantown, 
Ohio,  October  28  to  November  3. 


Mary  E.  Williamson,  a member  of  Media,  Pa.,  Monthly 
Meeting,  was  recently  honored  by  the  Media  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Club  when  she  was  selected  as  the  out- 
standing professional  woman  of  the  community  for  the  year. 


Mildred  Pettit,  a member  of  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  Monthly 
Meeting,  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Home 
Economics  Council.  She  is  well  known  for  her  home  economics 
activities  in  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  especially  for  her  leadership 
in  furniture  refinishing,  quantity  cooking,  food,  color  and 
design. 


Robert  Walkling,  a member  of  Race 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  awarded  the  John  Parker  Fel- 
lowship by  Harvard  University  for  a 
year’s  travel  and  study  abroad.  Bob  will 
spend  one  term  at  Gottingen  University 
in  Germany,  studying  acoustical  physics, 
and  will  travel  for  the  rest  of  his  fellow- 
ship. 


Doak  Cox,  geologist  for  the  Hawaii 
Sugar  Planters  Association,  responsible  for  continued  study 
and  experiment  concerning  water  supply,  last  summer  carried 
on  a research  project  at  the  Scripp’s  Institute  of  Oceanography 
at  La  Jolla,  Calif.  Doak  Cox  has  since  returned  to  Hawaii.  He 
is  treasurer  of  Honolulu  Meeting. 


David  and  Margot  Ensign  of  Cambridge  Meeting,  Mass., 
are  now  missionaries  under  the  Congregational  Board  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon. 


The  Forgotten  Birthday 

\M)T  was  in  the  year  Anno  Domini  245  that  Origines  Adamantius,  the  greatest  of  early  Christian  Bible 

scholars,  wrote  that  it  “would  be  sinful  to  keep  the  Birthday  of  Jesus  as  if  he  were  a mere  king  or 
Pharoah,”  a reminder  that  there  are  only  two  birthdays  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Pharaoh’s  and  King  Herod’s. 

But  no  one  celebrated  the  birthday  of  Jesus  in  A.D.  245,  for  no  one  had  remembered  the  day. 

It  was  in  the  year  Anno  Domini  354  that  we  hear  of  Christians,  who  had  thought  the  Birthday  of  Jesus 
should  be  observed  on  such  days  as  November  17,  March  25  or  28,  April  19,  May  20,  or  January  6,  beginning 

to  adopt  December  25,  but  there  was  no  festival  celebration,  probably  because  December  25  was  also  the  birth- 

day of  the  military  Persian-Roman  sun  god  Mithra,  whose  long-established  and  widely  observed  Saturnalian 
revelries  were  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christians. 

It  ivas  in  the  year  Anno  Domini  400  that  an  imperial  rescript  states  that  the  birthday  of  Jesus  should  be 
a holy  day  and  that  on  that  day  all  theaters  should  be  closed,  but  it  was  not  until  Anno  Domini  534  that  his 
birthday  became  a dies  non  in  the  laiu  courts. 

It  was  in  the  year  Anno  Domini  533  that  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a monk  from  Scythia,  sat  down  to  calculate 
the  year  when.  Jesus  was  born,  so  that  he  might  fix  for  all  time  the  beginning  of  zvhat  was  to  be  called  “Anno 
Domini,”  “the  Year  of  our  Lord,”  or  the  “Opening  of  the  Christian  Era.”  Today  we  know  that  the  monk  erred 
in  his  calculations.  The  year  which  he  called  “Anno  Domini  One”  should  have  been  at  least  four,  perhaps  even 
seven  years  earlier.  Thus  it  is  that  we  have  not  only  forgotten  the  day  but  also  the  year  when  Jesus  was  born, 
for  there  is  no  certain  record. 


Edwin  A.  R.  Rumball-Petre 
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The  Friend,  London,  in  its  October  28th  issue,  reports  on 
the  visit  made  by  Albert  Schweitzer  in  late  October  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
president,  W.  Russell  Brain,  who  is  a Friend.  A group  of  five 
Quakers,  who  were  old  friends  of  Schweitzer’s,  called  on  him. 
John  Fletcher’s  account  of  the  visit  is  full  of  the  friendliness, 
loving  kindness,  and  humor  which  the  world  has  come  to 
associate  with  Schweitzer.  In  the  course  of  the  visit  Edith 
Peet  showed  Schweitzer  a message  “to  the  children  of  Eng- 
land” which  he  had  given  to  Hubert  Peet  in  1923  when  they 
had  first  met.  Asked  if  he  would  give  the  same  message  today, 
he  replied,  “Yes,  of  course,”  as  soon  as  he  had  read  it.  This 
was  the  message: 

“Tell  the  boys  and  girls  of  England  that  the  truths  they 
feel  deep  down  in  their  hearts  are  the  real  truths.  God’s  love 
speaks  to  us  in  our  hearts  and  tries  to  work  through  us  in  the 
world.  We  must  listen  to  this  voice;  we  must  listen  to  it  as  to 
a pure  and  distant  melody  that  comes  across  the  noise  of  the 
world’s  doings. 

“Some  say,  ‘When  we  are  grown  up  we  will  listen;  now, 
while  we  are  young  we  would  rather  think  of  other  things.’ 
But  the  voice  of  Love  with  which  God  speaks  to  us  in  the 
secret  places  of  the  heart,  speaks  to  us  when  we  are  young  so 
that  our  youth  may  be  really  youth — and  that  we  may  become 
the  children  of  God.” 


The  Christmas  program  of  “The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told” 
will  be  broadcast  on  Sunday,  December  25,  5:30  p.m.,  EST, 
over  the  ABC  network. 


The  United  Nations  Department  of  Public  Information 
announced  on  October  24  that  it  is  placing  on  sale  in  the  U.N. 
Bookshop  a new  book  for  children,  Ride  With  the  Sun,  an 
anthology  of  folk  tales  and  stories  from  all  countries  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  Women’s  Guild  com- 
piled the  book  with  the  assistance  of  delegations  to  the  United 
Nations  in  the  selection  and  editing  of  the  stories,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Public  Information. 

The  collection  of  60  stories,  one  from  each  of  the  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations,  was  edited  by  Harold  Courlander 
for  the  Guild.  Illustrations  are  by  Roger  Duvoisin,  the  artist 
who  created  the  1954  UNICEF  greeting  cards.  The  title  Ride 
With  the  Sun  is  taken  from  one  of  the  stories  in  the  book  in 
which  the  question  is  asked:  “How  soon  may  I ride  the  whole 
world  about?”  The  answer  given  is:  “You  must  rise  with  the 
sun  and  ride  with  the  same  . . . and  in  twenty-four  hours 
you’ll  ride  it  about.”  Starting  the  reader’s  journey  in  the  Far 
East,  the  stories  in  Ride  With  the  Sun  visit  each  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  United  Nations  through  a favorite  folk  tale  of 
interest  to  all  children. 

The  United  Nations  Women’s  Guild  is  an  independent 
association  of  women  connected  with  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat or  with  national  delegations  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  book  is  published  by  Whittlesey  House  Division  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York  and  is 
available  at  the  United  Nations  Bookshop  and  at  local  book- 
stores. The  price  is  $3.50. 


JOURNAL 

Professor  Richard  M.  Sutton  has  resigned  as  head  of  the 
department  of  physics  at  Haverford  College,  effective  August 
31,  according  to  President  Gilbert  F.  White.  Dr.  Sutton  will 
become  professor  of  physics  at  Case  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  has  taught  during  several  summers. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  Westtown 
School,  a member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Institute 
of  Physics,  a member  of  the  Science  and  Arts  Committee, 
Franklin  Institute.  Dr.  Sutton  has  given  the  James  Mapes 
Dodge  Lectures  at  the  Franklin  Institute  on  several  occasions. 


A $150,000  Building  Fund  Drive  is  under  way  at  Oakwood 
School,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Funds  raised  in  this  drive  will 
be  used  to  fill  several  of  the  school’s  urgent  needs,  a new  wing 
for  the  girls’  dormitory,  more  dormitory  space  for  boys,  and 
increased  infirmary  facilities. 


The  28,000  or  more  readers  of  the  October  Progressive 
were  confronted  with  “an  exciting  debate  on  ‘War,  Peace 
and  Pacifism’  based  on  the  important  new  statement  on 
American  foreign  policy,  Speak  Truth  to  Power.”  The  maga- 
zine began  promoting  the  feature  in  August.  A two-color  back 
cover  advertisement  appeared  in  September,  and  the  editorial 
column  announced,  “Our  October  issue  promises  to  be  one  of 
our  best.  Its  principal  feature  will  be  a head-on  clash  ... 
where  some  of  the  sharpest  minds  in  America  will  speak 
their  ideas.” 

The  symposium  was  introduced  by  a summary  of  the  A.F.S.C. 
study  by  Robert  Pickus.  Then  follow  critiques  by  Dwight 
MacDonald,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  George  Kennan,  Norman 
Thomas,  and  Karl  Menninger,  speaking  from  their  journal- 
istic, theological,  diplomatic,  socialistic,  and  psychiatric  back- 
grounds. Robert  Pickus  and  Stephen  Cary  make  a final  re- 
sponse to  all  five  critics.  Lively  interpretative  sketches  were  by 
Elizabeth  Gruse,  who  designed  the  cover  for  the  original 
booklet.  The  Progressive  claims  to  have  the  largest  school  and 
college  distribution  in  its  46-year  history. 


Francis  Worley,  Adams  County’s  Republican  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  and  a Friend,  has 
presented  to  Dag  Hammarskjold,  secretary-general,  United 
Nations,  a world-wide  disarmament  resolution,  which  he  and 
19  other  members  of  the  House  are  sponsoring.  The  resolu- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  last  July, 
but  never  came  to  a vote.  Dag  Hammarskjold  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  resolution,  and  was  delighted  to  meet  the  Adams 
County  legislator. 

The  resolution  says  that  a race  for  supremacy  in  arma- 
ments which  exists  today  generates  unrest  among  nations  and 
takes  money  that  might  better  be  spent  for  human  happiness. 
It  also  advocates  the  total  disarmament  down  to  police  level 
of  all  nations  of  the  world  with  adequate  inspection  by  the 
United  Nations  to  insure  compliance  therewith. 
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J.  Paul  and  Blanche  Brown  recently  left  on  a six-month 
trip  around  the  world.  Highlight  of  their  journey  will  be  a 
month-and-a-half  visit  in  December  and  over  Christmas  with 
their  son,  Jim,  and  his  family  in  Delhi,  India.  Jim,  who  is 
making  a study  of  the  distribution  of  powdered  milk  for  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  has  been  sent  to  India 
on  a Reid  Fellowship.  J.  Paul  Brown  is  a member  of  Swarth- 
more  Meeting,  Pa. 


Part  of  an  article  by  Lyman  W.  B.  Jackman,  “The  Har- 
vest,” in  the  Friends  Intelligencer  for  February  19,  1955,  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  Christian  Science  Sentinel  for  Septem- 
ber 3,  1955,  in  the  department  called  “Signs  of  the  Times.” 


Westtown  School  at  Westtown,  Pa.,  reports  that  it  has  the 
largest  attendance  in  its  history,  with  448  students  attending 
in  the  first  through  the  12th  grades.  In  the  Boarding  Depart- 
ment, 51  per  cent  of  the  students  are  Friends,  and  in  the 
Boarding  and  Day  School  the  percentage  is  48.  Students  at 
Westtown  this  year  come  from  30  different  states  plus  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  17  foreign  countries. 

George  School  supplements  its  recently  publicized  statis- 
tics with  the  information  that  55  per  cent  of  the  newly  ad- 
mitted students  are  Friends.  The  formerly  published  total  of 
44  per  cent  Friends  in  the  entire  school  represents  the  highest 
figure  only  for  the  more  recent  years. 


A.F.S.C.  Desegregation  Experience  in  Washington 

The  nation’s  capital  has  a “new  look”  in  race  relations,  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  said  on  October  7 in  a 
terminal  report  on  its  four-year  program  to  eliminate  segrega- 
tion there.  “For  the  individual  Negro,  there  is  freedom  of 
movement  and  greater  opportunity;  for  the  Negro  com- 
munity, there  is  a lowering  of  barriers,  the  beginning  of  a 
merger  with  the  whole;  for  the  city,  and  the  nation  it  sym- 
bolizes, there  is  greater  dignity,”  the  report  said.  The  40-page 
mimeographed  report  is  titled  Toward  the  Elimination  of 
Segregation  in  the  Nation’s  Capital.  It  covers  the  program 
conducted  by  the  Community  Relations  Department  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  helping  to  desegre- 
gate the  public  schools  and  recreation  areas. 

The  program  was  terminated  September  30.  During  the 
four-year  period  the  local  staff  included  Miss  Irene  Osborne 
and  Mrs.  Alma  Scurlock.  The  project  was  planned  to  operate 
for  a limited  period  and  received  financial  assistance  from  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic. 

The  Committee’s  report  gives  credit  to  "unknown  and 
unsung”  heroes  who  worked  during  the  four  years  in  the 
social-action  movement  toward  desegregation. 

“These  years  . . . proved  to  be  the  most  dramatic  for  the 
history  of  the  city  and  for  the  story  of  desegregation.  The  city 
has  made  changes  in  its  racial  practices  so  rapidly  as  to  be 
startling  to  even  the  most  optimistic.  These  changes  grew 
out  of  complex  social,  economic,  and  political  forces  world- 
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wide  in  scope.  They  followed  the  years  when  all  Americans 
were  coming  to  face  the  grim  truth  that  so  great  a gap  be- 
tween ideal  and  practice  is  exorbitantly  costly  in  terms  of 
human  pain  and  loss.  The  movement  has  at  long  last  begun 
to  reach  its  goal.” 

The  organization  warns,  however,  that  there  are  still  prob- 
lems. “The  school  desegregation  program  is  not  yet  complete. 
Hotel  policy  is  shifting  and  confused.  The  Metropolitan  Police 
Boys’  Club,  a semipublic  agency,  remains  segregated  despite 
extensive  and  continued  protest  from  citizens’  groups.  Much 
remains  undone  in  medical  service,  social  work,  and  religious 
institutions.  Employment  and  housing  are  still  fraught  with 
discriminatory  practices.” 

When  schools  opened  in  September  1954,  a total  of  122  of 
them  had  mixed  student  bodies,  affecting  about  two  thirds  of 
the  city’s  school  children.  Thirty-eight  faculties  were  inte- 
grated. Children  had  been  transferred  from  overcrowded 
Negro  schools  into  white  schools. 

Opposition  to  desegregation  was  expressed  in  three  ways: 
(1)  a court  suit  which  failed,  (2)  a three-day  student  demon- 
stration which  remained  peaceful  and  unsuccessful,  and 
(3)  considerable  public  talk. 

The  report  describes  some  of  the  techniques  used  in  the 
project.  Two  pamphlets  published  during  the  four  years  outline 
in  detail  the  program.  They  are  Working  Together  and  The 
Right  of  Every  Child.  Both  are  available  at  the  national  office 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  Philadelphia. 


“ Christmas  Sharing”  Educational  Materials 

A packet  of  materials  designed  to  help  boys  and  girls  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  Christmas  by  sharing  friendship  gifts  has  been 
prepared  by  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

“Christmas  Sharing”  packet  contains  a wide  assortment  of 
materials  which  may  be  used  with  children  in  the  home,  day 
or  church  schools,  Scouts,  Camp  Fire,  4-H  Clubs,  Juvenile 
Grange,  and  other  youth  organizations. 

Materials  for  the  “Mitten  Tree  Project”  are  included  in 
the  packet.  This  popular  feature  is  rapidly  being  adopted 
throughout  the  nation.  There  are  directions  for  trimming  the 
Mitten  Tree,  and  making  the  mittens  and  an  assortment  of 
program  suggestions  for  adult  leaders  who  work  with  children. 
Publicity  suggestions  list  ways  in  which  the  project  may  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  newspaper  editors  and  other  media 
of  public  information. 

Among  the  other  projects  are  a strip  of  musical  notes  on 
which  may  be  pasted  coin  contributions,  a plan  to  encourage 
children  to  give  socks,  a Christmas  star  on  which  may  be  at- 
tached buttons,  snaps,  and  needles,  and  ideas  for  a Christmas 
party  to  fill  Santa’s  sack  for  shipment  overseas. 

Other  resources  in  the  packet  include  a holiday  reading 
list  and  singing  materials. 

Projects  described  in  the  materials  are  adaptable  to  young 
and  to  older  children’s  groups. 

The  packets  may  be  obtained  by  sending  25  cents  to  Educa- 
tional Materials  for  Children,  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, 20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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New  Books  to  Go  under  the  Christmas  Tree 

(Continued  from  page  374 ) 

Lenski’s  regional  tales  are  so  well  known  and  so  beloved  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recommend  the  latest,  San  Francisco 
Boy  ($3.00) , a splendid  story  and  appreciation  of  the  Chinese 
neighbors  in  that  large  city.  Despite  tall  tales  of  Davy  Crockett 
and  space  ships  and  entertainment  through  radio  and  TV, 
children  still  love  to  hear  the  old  fairy  stories.  Those  chosen 
for  this  volume  are  representative  of  fifteen  lands,  and  fur- 
thermore are  the  ones  asked  for  again  and  again  by  each  new 
generation  of  listeners.  I commend  The  Talking  Tree  ($3.00) , 
selected  by  Augusta  Baker  and  illustrated  by  Johannes  Troyer. 

For  the  12-  to  16-year-olds  the  series  of  books  called  Por- 
traits of  the  Nations  is  excellent.  Dorothy  Loder’s  Land  and 
People  of  Spain  ($2.75)  holds  up  well  alongside  Alan  Paton’s 
on  South  Africa.  Indeed,  I am  giving  a copy  of  this  excel- 
lent introduction  to  the  geography  and  history  and  people  of 
Spain  to  friends  who  are  traveling  soon  to  that  land  of  enor- 
mous diversity. 

For  young  adults — or  old — is  a well-done  historical  novel, 
Farewell  to  Valley  Forge  ($3.75).  David  Taylor,  the  author, 
makes  Major  Andre  a complete  villain  instead  of  softening 
the  judgment  on  him  as  do  most  modern  historians;  neverthe- 
less, he  has  a right  to  his  point  of  view  and  does  give  a 
thrilling  account  of  the  desperate  year  of  1778. 

Surely,  some  of  these  books  of  1955  will  continue  to  be 
loved  by  the  children  of  tomorrow. 

Josephine  M.  Benton 


BIRTHS 

HALLOWELL — On  November  26,  to  Ralph  P.  and  Janet 
Louise  Hallowell  of  Levittown,  Pa.,  a daughter  named  Vic- 
toria Faith  Hallowell. 

WELSH — On  October  8,  to  David  L.  and  Elizabeth  P. 
Thom  Welsh  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  a daughter  named 
Lucy  Shackleton  Welsh.  The  mother  is  a member  of  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting. 

DEATHS 

BALDWIN — On  June  8,  in  the  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Hospital, 
Mary  V.  Baldwin,  aged  78  years.  She  was  educated  at  George 
School  and  Ann  Arbor  College,  Mich.  After  graduation  she 
served  as  librarian  at  George  School  and  later  as  librarian  at 
Coatesville  High  School.  She  was  a member  of  London  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  was  very  active  in  its  affairs,  hav- 
ing served  on  numerous  committees.  She  was  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  Surviving  are  a brother, 
George  W.  Baldwin,  with  whom  she  made  her  home,  and 
several  nieces  and  nephews. 

HOLDEN — On  November  25,  suddenly,  Stephen  Holden 
of  Hoanjovo  Lane,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  aged  77  years.  He  was 
senior  partner  in  Holden  Brothers,  a law  firm,  and  former 
city  judge  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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Stephen  Holden  was  born  in  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Colgate  University  and  New  York  Law  School.  He 
was  a leader  in  the  Chappaqua  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  and  had 
served  as  clerk  of  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting.  A memorial 
service  was  held  at  Chappaqua  Meeting  House  on  November 
29.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Clarissa  Angel  Holden;  two  sons, 
James  Holden  and  Stephen  Holden,  Jr.;  two  daughters, 
Phebe  Washburn  and  Adeline  Wheeler;  and  a brother,  Jona- 
than Holden. 

SIMPSON — On  November  27,  Tazetta  B.  Simpson  of 
Langhorne,  Pa.,  a member  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting, 
Pa.  She  was  a sister  of  Mayanna  B.  Tomlinson. 

TOMLINSON — On  September  29,  Mayanna  B.  Tomlin- 
son of  Langhorne,  Pa.,  a member  of  Middletown  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 

Joan  Mary  Fry 

Joan  Mary  Fry,  who  died  on  November  25,  1955,  had  her 
93rd  birthday  on  July  27.  She  has  been  in  failing  health  dur- 
ing much  of  this  year,  and  when  I went  to  see  her  on  Septem- 
ber 18  at  her  home,  40  Temple  Fortune  Hill,  Golders  Green, 
London,  she  had  had  a very  distressing  night  and  was  too 
weak  to  have  a visitor  for  more  than  ten  minutes.  But  her 
mind  was  keen  and  her  interest  alert. 

She  was  one  of  the  modern  “valiant  sixty”  who  took  active 
part  in  the  summer  schools  in  England  and  America  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  She  was  concerned  with  Woodbrooke 
and  the  plans  to  carry  on  the  Quaker  history  after  John  Wil- 
helm Rowntree’s  death.  She  gave  the  third  Swarthmore  Lec- 
ture in  1910,  following  William  Charles  Braithwaite  in  1909 
and  Rufus  M.  Jones  in  1908.  Her  name  will  always  be  associ- 
ated with  Friends  in  Germany  following  the  First  World  War 
and  with  the  Garden  Allotments  a few  years  later. 

She  was  deeply  loved  and  respected.  She  had  a scholarly 
mind  and  a heart  which  knew  great  spiritual  depths;  yet  with 
it  all  she  had  a child’s  simplicity  which  one  immediately  felt. 
She  was  a completely  genuine  and  delightful  person. 

Mary  Hoxie  Jones 

Caroline  Roberts 

Caroline  Roberts,  a member  of  Stony  Run  Meeting,  Balti- 
more, who  died  November  22,  1955,  was  a person  of  excep- 
tionally strong  character  made  charming  by  a delightful  sense 
of  humor  and  a wide  range  of  interests.  Both  in  stature  and 
personality  she  was  a great  lady. 

She  was  born  in  1857  near  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Josiah  and  Lydia  Roberts.  Since  1884  she  had  lived  in 
Baltimore,  spending  most  of  her  summers  the  past  40  years  at 
Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 

Whatever  she  took  up  she  went  into  with  zest,  whether  it 
was  teaching  history  in  the  Eli  M.  Lamb  School,  social  service, 
travel,  lectures,  concerts,  entertaining  a wide  variety  of  guests, 
or  playing  home  games. 

It  is  a commentary  on  the  vitality  of  her  life  that  when 
she  passed  away  in  her  90th  year,  many  of  her  friends  were 
shocked  to  hear  of  her  death. 

She  is  survived  by  four  nephews,  George  M.  Lamb  of  Bald- 
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more,  Robert  E.  Lamb  of  Norristown,  Philip  E.  Lamb  of 
Baltimore,  and  James  G.  Lamb  of  Moylan. 

Coming  Events 

DECEMBER 

10 — Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Mickleton,  N.  J.,  10:30 
a.m.  Speaker,  Donald  Baker,  “The  Lessons  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  for  Today.” 

10 —  Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
3 p.m.;  supper  served  by  the  Meeting,  5:45  p.m.;  at  7 p.m., 
“Indian  Affairs,”  illustrated  with  slides. 

11 —  150th  Anniversary  at  Darby,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  Main 
Street  above  10th  Street.  Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.;  his- 
torical meeting,  2:30  p.m. 

11 — Community  tea  and  lecture  at  Gwynedd,  Pa.,  Meeting 
House,  corner  U.  S.  Route  202  and  Sumneytown  Pike:  tea, 


5:30  to  7 p.m.;  lecture,  7 p.m.,  Douglas  and  Dorothy  Steere, 
“Some  Intimate  Glimpses  from  India  and  Africa.” 

11 — Race  Street  Forum  at  the  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  7 p.m.:  Frank  C.  Laubach,  consultant  to  the 
World  Literacy  Committee,  Inc.,  and  originator  and  promul- 
gator of  the  “each  one  teach  one”  programs  throughout  the 
world,  “Carrying  the  Torch  of  Enlightenment." 

15 — Christmas  talk  at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  12:25  to  12:55  p.m.:  Hugh  W.  Moore,  A.F.S.C. 
finance  secretary. 

15 — Chester  Friends  Forum,  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Chester,  Pa.,  8 p.m.:  Clifford  Lester,  “A  Young  Friend  Serves 
for  Peace.” 

18 — Race  Street  First-day  School,  Philadelphia,  11:40  a.m.: 
Children’s  Christmas  Program;  all  adults  welcome. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  discus- 
sion period,  10:45  a.m.,  Y.M.C.A.,  145 

Luckie  Street,  N.W.  Mrs.  John  W.  Stanley, 
Clerk,  525  Avery  Street,  Decatur,  Ga. 


AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA— First-day  school 
and  meeting,  11:15  a.m.  every  First-day, 
Old  Government  House,  432  Telfair.  Faith 
Bertsche,  Clerk,  2230  Edgewood  Drive, 
Augusta. 


BERKELEY,  C A LIT  O RNI  A— Friends 
meeting,  First-days  at  11  a.m.,  N.  E.  cor- 
ner of  Vine  and  Walnut  Streets.  Monthly 
meetings,  the  last  First-day  of  each  month, 
after  the  meeting  for  worship.  Clerk, 
William  Allen  Longshore,  Jr. 


BUFPALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue:  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CLAREMONT,  CAL.  — Friends  meeting, 
9:30  a.m.  on  Scripps  campus,  9th  and 
Columbia.  Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  W. 
8th. 


CLEARBROOK,  VIRGINIA — Meeting  for 
worship  at  Hopewell  Meeting  House,  First- 
days  at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school  at 
11  a.m. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  each  First-day  in  Highland 
Park  Y.W.C.A.  at  Woodward  and  Winona. 
Visitors  telephone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARRISBURG,  FA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m., 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS  — Friends  Worship 
Group  each  Sunday,  6:30  p.m.  2336  North 
Boulevard;  telephone  JAckson  8-6413. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
EVergreen  9-5086  and  9-4345. 


LANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house.  Tulane  Terrace,  oft  U.  S.  30, 
1 % miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. — Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.:  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


MERION,  PA. — Merlon  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship.  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FLA — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY  — Worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m..  Park  Street 
and  Gordonhurst  Avenue,  1.7  miles  west 
of  Exit  151  from  Garden  State  Parkway. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October— April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


PASADENA,  CAL. — Orange  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8 p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA— 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule- 
vard at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam- 
bria Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

Race  and  Twelfth  Streets  held  jointly  at 
15th  and  Race  Streets. 

For  information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  RI  6- 
3263. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 10  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  James  Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  W. 
Mitchell. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, Sundays  at  11  a.m.,  1528  Locust 
Street.  For  information  call  FL  3116. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. — Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO— Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day  at  11  a.m.  at  the 
Garcia  Street  Club,  569  Garcia  Street. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S Fus- 
sell.  Clerk:  Red  Bank  6-2040 W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WINCHESTER,  VIRGINIA— Centre  Meet- 
ing House,  corner  of  Washington  and  Pic- 
cadilly Streets.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  School, 

10:45  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS — Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  PL  4-3887. 


AVAILABLE 


ANY  CURRENT  BOOK  25%  OFF!  (Tech- 
nical books  10%).  Deduct  25%  from  pub- 
lisher’s price;  add  15c  per  book  postage. 
GIFT  WRAPS  10c.  BESTSELLER  BOOK 
CLUB  F-R2,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED 


RESIDENT  WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER, 
middle-aged,  for  mother  and  working 
daughter,  centrally  located  in  Lansdowne, 
Pa.  Telephone,  evenings,  MAdison  3-0431, 
or  write  Box  M73,  Friends  Journal. 


MEDICAL  SECRETARY  for  Friend.  Di- 
rector of  Laboratories  of  Philadelphia 
hospital.  Dictaphone,  minimum  60  words 
per  minute;  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Telephone  Evergreen  2-4877. 


OLD  PAINTINGS  AND  OLD  GOLD 
FRAMES.  Write  Box  C72,  Friends  Jour- 
nal. 
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and 

STORAGE 

Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 

STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 
2501  Germantown  Ave.  BAIdwin  9-0400 
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no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A box  number  will  be  supplied  if  requested, 
and  answers  received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be  forwarded 
without  charge. 
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HERE  is  in  us  a haunt- 
ing conviction  that  if  we  are 
to  match  these  days,  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  colossal  obliga- 
tions which  God  in.  His  provi- 
dence has  imposed  on  us  as  a 
people,  then  God  Himself 
must  invade  us  from  the  out- 
side. We  must  have  a fresh 
encounter  with  the  living 
Lord  of  the  Universe  who 
alone  can  fashion  us  into  a 
people  we  never  yet  have 
been,  yet  always  have  longed 
to  be. 

— Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  Amer- 
ica’s Spiritual  Recovery 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company) 
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Internationally  Speaking 

Retrospect 

THE  year  1955  has  been  one  of  both  progress  and 
retrogression.  There  have  been  instances  of  in- 
creased irritability  in  relations  between  East  and  West, 
and,  as  the  year  draws  to  a close,  there  seems  to  be  a 
return  to  the  feeling  of  bitter  suspicion  that  makes  con- 
structive diplomacy  difficult  and  that  so  easily  diverts 
attention  from  the  search  for  satisfactory  international 
relations  to  considerations  of  military  pressure. 

Yet  1955  has  seen  some  relaxation  of  tension  and 
some  evidence  that  coexistence  is  possible. 

Is  War  Impracticable ? 

Rivalry  in  military  preparations,  particularly  in  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons,  continues.  Yet  the  im- 
pression seems  to  be  increasingly  widely  held  that  nu- 
clear weapons — at  least  the  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
as  distinguished  from  tactical  weapons — will  never  be 
used.  The  reasons  for  this  feeling  are:  (1)  the  unimagin- 
able horror  of  the  results  of  explosions  of  large  H-bombs 
in  populated  areas;  (2)  the  unpredictable  and  uncon- 
trollable nature  of  a war  in  which  such  weapons  are 
used;  and  (3)  the  belief  that  world  public  opinion 
would  react  so  strongly  against  any  nation  resorting  to 
the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  that  their  use 
would  be  self-defeating. 

In  brief,  1955  saw  something  very  close  to  general 
recognition  that,  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy, 
war  with  large-scale  atomic  weapons  is  not  practicable. 

Danger  Remains 

A serious  danger  remains.  Military  pressure  is  still 
being  applied  directly  or  indirectly  at  several  points  of 
friction:  for  instance,  between  Formosa  and  mainland 
China;  between  North  and  South  Korea;  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States.  And  both  East  and  West  seem  still 
to  hope  that  the  threat  of  war  will  deter  war.  Although 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all-out  war  with 
nuclear  weapons,  the  nations  continue  to  use  the  kinds 
of  pressure  that,  backed  by  the  threat  of  military  power, 
have  in  the  past  led  to  situations  in  which  international 
tensions  have  broken  down  into  open  war. 

This  is  a matter  which  should  concern  public  opin- 
ion as  well  as  statesmen. 

Basic  Requirements 

One  basic  requirement  for  lasting  peace  is  an  inter- 
national organization  adequate  to  enable  nations  to  find 
mutually  satisfactory  solutions  of  the  conflicts  which 
naturally  and  normally  arise  among  them.  The  United 
Nations  appears  capable  of  being  developed  into  such 
an  organization;  but  national  statesmen  seem  unlikely 
(Continued  on  page  397) 
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Editorial 

Religious  Broadcasting 

CHRISTMAS  and  Easter  are  the  seasons  when  re- 
ligion is  likely  to  receive  a slightly  larger  share  of 
time  in  broadcasting  programs.  A two-year  study  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Council  of  Churches  informs 
us  that  radio  and  television  devote  only  about  two  per 
cent  of  their  time  to  religious  broadcasts  while  giving 
nearly  80  per  cent  to  entertainment.  Frequently  they  put 
religious  programs  at  the  least  desirable  hour.  Liston 
Pope,  dean  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  which  supervised 
the  study,  thinks  that  these  two  facts  are  an  unmistak- 
able indication  of  the  industry’s  own  appraisal  of  re- 
ligious programs.  His  trenchant  criticism  of  religious 
broadcasts  in  Christianity  and  Crisis  (November  14, 
1955)  reproaches  the  churches  for  the  inept  use  they  are 
making  of  these  new  media  of  mass  communication. 
Musical  programs  run  the  range  from  the  worst  to  the 
best,  while  some  of  the  dullest  sermons  seem  more  sin- 
cere than  the  spectacular  ones.  Popular  skits  about 
wholesome  Christian  family  life  too  often  fail  to  make 
their  point  because  they  employ  sentimental  moralisms 
and  pleasantries  that  seem  merely  to  prove  that  it  pays 
to  be  good.  Brotherhood  sermons  tend  to  demand 
brotherhood  to  keep  America  strong  in  the  name  of 
religion,  forgetting  its  origin  in  God’s  fatherhood.  The 
peace-of-mind  type  program  centers  man  upon  his  own 
neuroses  rather  than  on  renewed  obedience  to  God. 
Pope  asks,  “When  shall  we  be  led  again  by  the  Christian 
religion  to  Gethsemane  rather  than  to  the  psychiatrist’s 
couch,  to  the  heights  and  depths  of  life  as  viewed  in 
Christian  perspective  rather  than  to  the  misty  plains 
where  the  mass  audience  is  said  to  live?  When  will  re- 
ligious broadcasts  learn  to  inspire  reverence  rather  than 
receptivity?’’ 

A Medium  of  the  Future? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  new  means  for  mass  com- 
munication were  invented  at  a time  when  nobody  had 
anything  to  say.  This  same  witticism  was  applied  also 
to  the  telephone  when  its  invention  opened  up  new 
ways  of  intercommunication.  Yet  Liston  Pope’s  severe 
criticism  is  probably  based  on  actual  observations,  and 
he  also  stresses  the  conviction  that  the  church  has  some- 
thing to  say.  Evidently  the  problem  is  how  to  say  it. 


Comments 

The  study  of  the  National  Council,  entitled  The 
Television-Radio  Audience  and  Religion  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  reports  that  religious  programs  tend  to  be 
watched  by  specific  audiences  rather  than  a broad  cross 
section  of  the  population.  They  rank  sixth  in  general 
popularity.  Roman  Catholic  programs  have  a much 
larger  audience  than  Protestant  ones.  Protestant  audi- 
ences are  found  largely  among  persons  of  late  middle 
age  or  older.  Few  pastors  of  local  churches  have  given 
serious  consideration  to  the  impact  of  radio  or  TV  upon 
their  constituencies.  A number  of  stations  have  been 
lost  for  religious  broadcasting,  but  the  demand  for  copies 
of  sermons  or  scripts  of  plays  is  larger  than  a year  ago. 
Religious  broadcasting  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  will 
need  more  experimenting,  the  employment  of  creative 
imagination,  and  artistic  skill.  Ultimately,  only  an  in- 
spired ministry  will  decide  whether  the  churches  are 
making  the  right  use  of  radio  and  TV.  We  shall  have  to 
ask  questions  such  as  these:  “Is  the  level  of  a sermon  to 
be  broadcast  such  that  it  deserves  large  and  unseen  audi- 
ences? Is  the  expectation  of  display  or  pageantry  in  TV 
a temptation  for  ministers  to  surrender  to  eye  appeal 
instead  of  centering  on  the  message?  Would  fewer  but 
more  carefully  selected  programs  acquire  higher  stand- 
ing in  the  audiences’  judgment?” 

Women  in  the  Society  of  Friends 

Elizabeth  Gray  Vining’s  Ward  Lecture,  given  at 
Guilford  College  on  Founders  Day,  November  11,  1955, 
Women  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  now  available  in 
print,  as  announced  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  author 
stresses  that  Friends  have  always  done  more  than  accord 
women  a mechanical  recognition  of  equality.  They  have 
accepted  women  “as  individual  human  beings,  as  valid 
disciples  as  men,  as  competent  as  they  for  spiritual 
leadership.”  It  is  essential  to  stress  these  points  since 
most  churches  have  assigned  to  woman  the  rather  dubi- 
ous position  of  having  been  the  main  agent  in  man’s  fall. 
Within  the  Society  of  Friends  women  never  had  to 
struggle  for  their  rights.  They  not  only  assumed  their 
duties  in  the  ministry  and  in  church  administration  but 
also  had  their  share  of  persecution.  Jonathan  Dymond 
wrote  150  years  ago  that  Quaker  women  were  remark- 
able for  their  “intelligence,  sound  sense,  considerate- 
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ness,  discretion.”  Elizabeth  G.  Vining  did  well  to  quote 
this  statement,  which  is  as  valid  in  our  day  as  then.  It 
has  been  said  that  a people  might  be  judged  by  the  posi- 
tion it  accords  to  women.  Such  opinion  might  not  be 
applicable  to  religious  bodies  as  a whole,  but  our  testi- 
mony in  this  regard  deserves  to  be  restated  as  unique. 

We  warmly  recommend  this  spirited  and  most  ap- 
pealing lecture  to  Friends  everywhere.  Incidentally,  the 
little  book  would  have  an  even  greater  appeal  if  it  had 
been  given  a modern  binding  and  title  page  more  in 
keeping  with  its  literary  value. 

Our  London  Letter 

*T  the  press  conference  I sat  behind  a young  man 
with  tousled  hair  who  wore  a black  coat  with 
khaki-colored  trousers  and  carried  an  umbrella,  waist- 
banded  in  the  middle  by  a rubber  ring.  He  looked  inter- 
ested, asked  questions,  and  left  in  a sudden  rush,  as 
though  he  had  “hot  copy.”  I suppose  I noticed  him  be- 
cause he  was  slightly  odd-fashioned,  even  old-fashioned. 
He  should  have  been  in  a film,  but  not  the  one  they 
were  actually  making  then  of  the  conference  for  tele- 
vision. The  camera  itself  was  focused  on  five  rather  self- 
conscious  Friends,  caught  in  the  trap  of  those  blinding 
lights.  Three  of  them  had  just  returned  from  China  and 
were  part  of  a delegation  sponsored  by  British  Friends; 
they  were  talking  about  their  experiences.  They  obvi- 
osuly  tried  to  look  as  though  they  were  used  to  such 
ordeals,  but  an  air  of  unreality  hung  about,  an  air  of 
play-acting,  as  though  at  any  moment  a loud,  tired  voice 
from  among  the  jumble  of  cables  and  wheels  would  ex- 
claim: “No,  no!  Don’t  do  it  like  that,  Mr.  So-and-so. 
That  ain’t  no  good  at  all!” 

So  I was  glad  when  the  BBC  got  all  it  wanted  and 
left  us  in  peace  to  hear  something  about  China.  The 
news  was  mainly  concerning  the  Protestant  churches  in 
that  country.  We  were  told  that  there  is  freedom  of  re- 
ligious belief;  the  churches  are  in  full  use  and  are  un- 
taxed; their  congregations  are  again  growing,  modestly 
but  steadily.  Youth  conferences  had  been  very  successful, 
and  there  was  most  heartening  cooperation  between  de- 
nominations. Ever  since  the  expulsion  of  Western  mis- 
sionaries there  had  been  a feeling  among  Chinese 
Christians  that  they  now  belonged  to  themselves  and 
must  make  their  Christianity  real  in  a Chinese  setting, 

and  not  as  a foreign  cult. 

* * * 

All  this  was  of  great  interest,  but  while  we  waited  for 
it  I looked  at  my  fellow  listeners  and  wondered  which 
of  them  came  from  the  great  papers  with  circulations 
daily  several  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  our  little 
Quaker  monthly  Wayfarer , which  I there  represented. 
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Bernard  Canter,  chairman  of  the  conference,  could  bet- 
ter hold  up  his  head  as  editor  of  The  Friend,  for  he 
could  score  off  most  of  the  dailies  and  weeklies  on  the 
ground  of  age,  The  Friend  having  been  established  in 
1843.  Besides,  Bernard  Canter  is  a keen  professional 
journalist,  and  though  no  Quaker  paper  can  have  a 
large  circulation.  The  Friend  does  appeal  to  many 
readers  beyond  our  borders  because  they  find  it  realistic, 
facing  the  great  questions  which  stir  our  world,  ques- 
tions of  human,  relationships,  some  of  which  are  not 
directly  religious,  but  all  of  which  may  bear  with  vexing 
oppression  on  the  lives  of  most  of  us. 

Of  course  I had  to  peep  around  hastily  to  see  if  the 
editor  of  our  Friends  Quarterly  was  there,  but  she,  I 
suppose,  felt  that  stop-press  news  was  even  less  her  busi- 
ness than  it  is  mine.  There  will  be  something  about 
those  Chinese  Christians  in  the  Friends  Quarterly,  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  it  will  be  the  long-considered  view, 
in  which  the  rash  judgments  of  excitement  can  be 
checked. 

I wish  the  Quarterly  got  into  the  States  more  than  it 
does.  I think  you  would  enjoy  it.  On  my  way  home  I 
read  again  in  the  current  issue  a review  by  John  Harvey 
of  H.  G.  Wood’s  new  book  Belief  and  Unbelief  since 
1850.  The  notice  he  wrote  is  worthy  of  the  book,  and 
both  are  full  of  ripe  original  observations  on  the  move- 
ments of  thought  here  in  Britain  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years.  In  the  1850’s  nominal  Christianity  flourished 
except  among  the  poorest;  but  now  this  had  died,  while 
the  appalling  social  contrasts  which  it  tolerated  have 
been  cleared  up.  Today  true  Christianity  alone  remains, 
to  fight  its  own  unaided  battle.  Better  so. 

* * * 

There  are  articles  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  about 
faith  and  reason,  membership  in  the  Society,  belief  and 
creeds;  but  what  pleased  me  as  much  as  anything,  after 
this  solid  fare,  was  the  story  of  Jane  Stuart.  If  ever  you 
visit  the  meeting  house  at  Wisbech,  you  will  find  her 
grave,  bearing  the  date  1742.  Her  father  was  King  James 
the  Second;  her  mother,  an  unknown  member  of  the 
French  Court.  Jane  lived  in  the  English  royal  circle 
until  she  was  35.  James  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  a 
friend  of  William  Penn,  whom  Jane  must  have  met, 
with  many  other  Quakers.  Indeed,  she  was  to  have  mar- 
ried one  of  them,  but  he  was  killed  by  an  accident  on 
the  wedding  day.  When  James  fled  from  England,  Jane 
Stuart  went  the  same  night,  unrecognized,  to  Wisbech, 
and  eventually  worked  there  on  a farm.  In  the  winter 
she  spun  flax.  She  lodged  in  a cellar  with  the  birds  she 
loved.  She  seems  to  have  been  happy,  and  lived  on  to 
be  88,  worshiping  week  by  week  with  Friends;  and 
though  she  was  half-sister  to  the  reigning  Queen,  no  one 
probed  her  secret.  Horace  B.  Pointing 
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Christmas  Carols 

The  Relative  and  the  Eternal 
BY  FREDA  MORRILL  ABRAMS 


CHRISTMAS  has  two  moods  inextricably  inter- 
woven, those  of  holiday  and  holy  day.  It  is  the  time 
of  joy  of  heart  but  also  the  time  of  quiet  hush  and 
thoughtful  wonder. 

Carols  are  the  mirror  of  these  two  moods.  In  text  and 
in  music  they  are  the  fresh,  joyful,  immediate  expres- 
sions of  simple  people;  rich  in  folk  poetry,  which  is  the 
heart’s  language;  and  buoyant  even  when  the  subject 
is  grave.  “Carol”  has  the  old  meaning  “to  dance  in  a 
ring,”  and  the  music  of  carols  is  some  of  our  oldest, 
being  intimately  associated  with  the  dance.  It  is  uni- 
versally rich  in  melody,  interesting  in  mode  and  rhythm. 
This  folk  music  is  the  very  language  of  which  art  music 
is  made. 

Yet  the  Christmas  carol  is  also  the  sometimes  naive 
but  always  happy  mingling  of  the  relative  and  the 
eternal.  Through  all  the  diversity  of  peoples,  places,  and 
times  run  the  same  eternal  themes  which  have  engaged 
the  imagination  everywhere  and  are  the  essence  of  the 
Christmas  spirit. 

Love  Came  Down  at  Christmas 
What  are  these  eternal  elements?  The  underlying 
song  the  carols  sing  is,  of  course,  of  man’s  relationship 
to  God,  but  God  in  a very  special  aspect.  God  is  not  an 
abstract  force,  nor  the  transcendent  forbidding  ruler  and 
judge;  the  central  fact  of  Christmas  is  the  birth  of  a 
baby,  God  in  man.  God  becomes  more  human  and  man 
more  divine. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  Europe  in 
chaos,  Christianity  retreated  to  the  monasteries  and  be- 
came an  austere  and  stern  religion.  But  with  the  coming 
of  the  humanizing  influences  of  the  later  Middle  Ages, 
God  was  to  become  more  human,  more  available  to 
man.  This  was  the  period  of  the  cult  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  building  of  the  great  cathedrals  decorated  with  hu- 
manistic sculpture.  God  might  be  too  mighty  and  in- 
effable to  approach,  but  somehow  Mary,  a mother  who 
knew  human  joys  and  sorrows,  was  a person  one  could 
feel  to  be  a friend. 

This  new  spirit  found  its  purest  expression  in  the 
life  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  He  thought  that  religion  should 
be  joyful,  and  he  went  about  singing  songs  of  praise  to 
God  and  nature.  He  thought  of  himself  as  “God’s 
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troubador.”  To  make  the  Christmas  story  vivid  to  the 
faithful,  he  dramatized  it,  setting  up  the  crib  in  the 
church  and  even  bringing  live  animals  to  attend  it.  The 
carols  reflect  this  dramatic  origin,  being  sung  to  ac- 
company the  dancing  procession  of  people  around  the 
crib,  as  lullabies  to  the  Child,  or  as  songs  of  the  coming 
of  the  shepherds  or  of  the  homage  of  the  kings.  “O  Come 
All  Ye  Faithful”  probably  originated  this  way  as  a pro- 
cessional, and  the  beautiful  English  fifteenth-century 
“Coventry  Carol”  was  especially  written  for  the  Christ- 
mas mystery  play,  the  Pageant  of  the  Shearmen  and 
Tailors,  just  as  in  Germany  the  lovely  “Joseph,  Lieber 
Joseph”  of  the  fifteenth  century,  “The  Song  of  the  Crib,” 
was  written  to  be  sung  by  the  different  participants  in 
the  Nativity  drama. 

Among  these  eternal  elements,  then,  is  the  Babe  born 
amid  poverty  and  oppression,  an  outcast,  a vulnerable 
human  to  live  and  sorrow  even  as  the  least  of  us.  There 
is  the  loving  compassionate  mother,  the  tender,  protect- 
ing father,  the  inspired  simple  shepherds,  the  mighty 
kings  who  found  in  the  Babe  hope  for  the  world.  The 
carols  indentify  with  all  these.  Above  all,  the  eternal 
spirit  of  the  carol,  in  addition  to  its  basic  joy  and  thanks- 
giving, is  its  poignant  wonder — wonder  that  “God  so 
loved  the  world”  that  He  cared  enough  to  come  among 
us  with  His  redeeming  love  to  share  our  lot. 

An  old  Austrian  Alpine  carol  marvels  that  “God  has 
heaven’s  halls  forsaken  and  the  paths  of  men  has  taken.” 
And  with  great  economy  and  beauty  an  early  American 
Anglo-Saxon  mountain  carol  expresses  this  sense  of  awe: 
“I  wonder  as  I wander  out  under  the  sky  that  Jesus  our 
Savior  did  come  for  to  die  for  poor  orn’ry  people  like 
you  and  like  I.  . . .”  And  one  of  the  best  known  French 
carols,  “II  est  ne,  le  divin  Enfant,”  after  first  rejoicing 
with  oboes  and  bagpipes,  goes  on  to  wonder  thought- 
fully that  this  little  Infant  is  also  all-powerful  king,  and 
is  charmingly  indignant  that  only  straw  and  stable  of- 
fered him  lodging.  For  a king,  “quel  abaissement!” 

The  Imagery,  Hopes,  and  Yearning  of  Men 

Throughout  its  history  the  carol  has  had  a respon- 
sible role  in  nurturing  the  man-to-God  and  God-to-man 
relationship.  The  imagery,  hopes,  and  yearning  of  men 
have  flowed  about  the  Christmas  story  and  kept  alive 
this  gay  personal  relationship,  even  continuing  under- 
ground throughout  periods  of  puritanism  when  gayety 
in  religion  was  suppressed.  The  eternal  theme  of  the 
carols  is  this:  “Love  came  down  at  Christmas.” 
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The  Eternal  in  the  Now 

On  this  eternal  theme  individual  peoples  and  cul- 
tures have  placed  their  unique  stamp.  This  is  the  relative 
aspect  of  the  carol  and  largely  constitutes  its  charm. 
Catalonians  in  Spain  sing  of  carrying  gifts  of  olives,  figs, 
pansies,  and  oranges  to  Mary,  while  Venezuelans  bring 
her  “sweets  of  the  papaya  and  cheese  whiter  than  the 
daylight.”  To  Joseph  they  give  “a  big  cigar,  already 
lighted,”  and  the  kings  have  with  them  in  addition  to 
the  three  gifts  of  gold,  incense,  and  myrrh,  a flagon  of 
rum  brandyl  The  Huron  Indians  sing  of  bringing  the 
Babe  gifts  of  fox  and  beaver  pelt.  The  Huron  Indians 
sing  to  a Gregorian  modal  French  tune  of  the  late  fif- 
teen hundreds,  remembered  by  their  Jesuit  missionary, 
while  Venezuelans  carol  to  their  characteristic  “guasa” 
dance  rhythm  of  triplet  and  couplet  in  two-four  time, 
whether  they  are  singing  Salve  Regina  to  Mary  in  church 
or  “Aguinaldos”  from  door  to  door  during  the  twelve 
days  of  the  holiday  season.  The  people  of  Chile  have  a 
drum  carol,  as  do  the  Czechs  and  the  French,  who  sing, 
“Willie,  bring  your  little  drum,  Robin  bring  your  flute 
and  come.”  The  Spanish  sing  a lullaby  (sic)  to  the  Babe 
with  cymbals,  castanets,  guitar,  and  drum,  warning 
anything  that  would  hurt  the  Babe  that  the  singers  will 
“fix”  it,  if  he  will  allow. 

The  English  carol  to  an  old  love  song,  “Green- 
sleeves,”  with  the  words,  “What  Child  is  This?”  and 
turn  another  secular  love  song,  “My  Dancing  Day,”  to 
the  use  of  the  divine  spirit,  as  do  the  Germans  with  “O 
Tannenbaum.”  And  they  remember  their  history  with 
symbolic  use  of  the  Druid  winter  solstice  worship,  “Out 
of  the  darkness  we  have  light,”  and  the  Saturnalia  sym- 
bols of  holly  and  ivy  are  used  to  adorn  “Christmas  tide, 
a bride”  when  “the  country  guise  is  then  to  devise  some 
gambols  of  Christmas  play  ...  to  drive  the  cold  winter 
away.” 

In  sunny  Spain,  however,  the  Virgin  washes  the 
swaddling  clothes  in  the  laughing  stream,  and  wraps 
them  in  sweet-scented  rosemary  while  the  little  birds 
sing.  Gypsies  are  in  attendance  at  the  manger,  and 
everyone  tells  Mary  to  come  running  “for  they  are  tak- 
ing the  swaddling  clothes.”  Another  singer  begs  Mary 
to  help  him  because  the  calf  ate  his  sombrero  while  he 
worshipped  at  the  crib!  And  a burro  carries  chocolate 
to  the  manger.  In  Spain  and  France,  too,  carols  tell  of 
the  rejoicing  of  the  birds,  and  in  Spain  there  is  a par- 
ticularly lovely  poetic  image:  “In  Bethlehem  there  is  born 
a pink  carnation  who  becomes  a purple  lily  to  save  us.” 

Swedish  children  and  their  elders  dance  delightedly 
around  the  tree  and  sing  “Now  it  is  Yule  again  and  our 
joy  will  last  till  Easter,  and  then  comes  Easter  and  our 
joy  will  last  till  Christmas.  Then  our  joy  will  last  till 
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Easter  again,  but  Oh  ...  we  forgot,  first  comes  Lent 
with  fasting!”  The  music  is  the  gay  dance  rhythm  of  the 
Hambo.  The  Austrian  carols  with  their  clear  sonorities 
transport  us  to  the  snow-clad  mountains,  where  we  can 
almost  hear  the  shepherds  awaking  each  other,  yodelling 
across  the  valleys,  rejoicing  that  “God  and  man  are  one,” 
that  “A  Child  to  us  is  given.” 

We  in  the  United  States  have  been  the  fortunate 
receivers  of  much  of  the  beauty  of  Europe’s  music  and 
tradition,  and  there  is  much  more  to  enrich  us  when  it 
is  finally  collected  and  translated.  We  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  become  aware  of  our  heritage  of  the  early 
Anglo-Saxon  carols  kept  so  many  years  in  the  mountain 
states  and  the  wealth  of  white  and  Negro  spirituals  and 
“watch-night”  shouts  stemming  from  Christmas  celebra- 
tions that  took  place  long  before  Santa  Claus  and  the 
Christmas  tree  came  to  us  from  Europe.  It  is  only  fairly 
recently  that  there  have  been  concerted  efforts  to  collect 
the  national  folk  music  of  different  lands,  and  there  has 
never  been  a time  or  place  more  auspicious  for  enjoying 
this  harvest  than  the  United  States  today. 

Christmas  carols  have  not  always  been  so  appreciated 
in  this  country.  The  Puritan  suppression  of  Christmas 
hung  over  New  England  for  almost  two  hundred  years. 
One  of  their  tracts  in  1656  characterized  Christmas  Day 
as 

The  old  Heathen’s  Feasting  Day,  in  honour  to  Saturn 
their  Idol-God,  the  Papist’s  Massing  Day,  the  Profane 
Man’s  Ranting  Day,  the  Superstitious  Man’s  Idol 
Day,  the  Multitude’s  Idle  Day,  Satan’s— that  Adver- 
sary’s— Working  Day,  the  True  Christian  Man’s  Fast- 
ing Day.  . . . We  are  persuaded,  no  one  thing  more 
hindereth  the  Gospel  work  all  year  long,  than  doth 
the  observation  of  that  Idol  Day  once  a year,  having 
so  many  days  of  cursed  observation  with  it. 

We  may  laugh  at  this  delightful  outburst  but  we 
can  respect  its  motive.  We  need  such  a reminder  when- 
ever the  relative  and  secular  elements  of  life  tend  to 
engulf  the  eternal  and  spiritual.  The  Quakers,  of  course, 
have  always  de-emphasized  the  forms  of  festivals,  seeking 
rather  to  keep  Christmas  in  the  heart.  The  outer  must 
not  obscure  the  inner. 

If  we  would  truly  keep  Christmas  in  the  heart,  we 
can  do  no  better  than  to  go  back  to  the  folk  carols  with 
their  mingling  of  the  eternal  in  the  now.  They  range  in 
emotion  from  the  rousing  jubilee  elation  of  the  Negro 
“Go  Tell  It  on  the  Mountain”  to  the  poignant,  com- 
passionate “Poor  little  Jesus  . . . didn’t  have  no  cradle 
. . . wasn’t  that  a pity  and  a shame!”  In  the  carols  we 
see,  as  through  a window  into  the  heart  and  soul,  man 
as  he  is  and  man  as  he  aspires  to  be.  We  find  met  in 
Bethlehem  “the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years.” 
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For  Christmastime  and  After 

By  Sheila  Leslie 

At  this  now  Christmas  of  the  axised  year 

turns  man  Godward  in  grave  time-graved  remembrance. 

The  dutiful  spine  holly  on  the  lintel, 
suspend  a lanterned  welcome  at  the  gate, 
curl  streamers  room-round  chaining-in  all  cdmers 
with  brightly  threaded  warp  of  piety. 

The  faithful  pay  their  customary  toll, 

spikenard  most  smooth  and  aromatic  stacte 

and  gold  as  chrysalis  (holding  who-knows-what  purchase) 

— present  low-kneed  and  speak  bowed  words  to  win, 
kiss  the  young  child  and  bed  the  poor  as  brother, 
cleave  spirit  now  with  God,  splice,  graft  in  stock. 

All’s  needle-eyed,  jacklanced  and  splinter-thin 
lasting  not  long.  Forget  good  will,  beget 
again  self’s  malediction  in  winter’s  rigor 
rimed,  rimous,  superficial  cracked  across, 
shivered  by  blast  and  early  frost  not  fruiting 
or  parched  in  careful  summer’s  gold-leaf-hoard. 

Pity  that  Christ  in  hearthollow  should  dry 
as  chalice  dregs  or  calix  petals  tumble. 

Yet  dream  of  more-than-blessed  man,  God-lived-in, 
not  brief  December  privilege  but  coupling 
completeness  costing  mere  obedience. 

This  truegrace  plant  would  tenderstem  phoenix  from  pride’s 
cinder,  more  homely  fragrant  than  marjoram 
shining  as  springwhite  privet  or  watercress. 

This  tree  would  roughest  garden  grow, 

root  out,  upshoot  branch,  blossom  and  berry  at  end — - 

un-willed  and  one  with  God  creator  in  creating. 
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OMMUNION  with  God  is  not  primarily  a matter  of  emotion  any  more  than  of  sense;  it  is  a matter  of 
'fact.  Sometimes,  indeed  often,  His  touch  upon  ouir  spirit  is  so  light  that  only  afterwards  do  we  realize  that 
He  has  been  with  us.  Even  if  we  do  not  realize  it  at  all  it  does  not  matter;  we  are  not  dependent  upon  feelings. 
We  belong  to  God  and  He  belongs  to  us;  we  give  ourselves  to  Him  and  He  gives  Himself  to  us,  there  are  no 
“ifs”  or  “ buts ” about  it. 

Communion  with  God  in  the  Living  Silence  is  not  a substitute  for  “active”  prayer  and  meditation,  rather 
it  is  their  crown.  All  three,  and  a deal  of  hard,  clear  thinking  in  addition,  are  necessary  if  the  Christian  is  to 
achieve  a balanced  spiritual  life.  But  as,  through  long  discipline,  the  way  into  the  Silence  becomes  easier  and 
more  habitual  the  Christian  finds  that  these  other  activities  are  constantly  leading  him  up  to  the  inner  gateway 
through  which  he  may  plunge,  in  an  instant,  into  the  arms  of  God.  It  becomes  the  natural  thing  as  opportunity 
occurs  during  the  day  to  retreat  for  a few  minutes  into  the  unseen  world  of  eternity  where  moments  are  neither 
few  nor  many.  Outward  noise  soon  ceases  to  be  a hindrance  to  the  Living  Silence;  it  is  not  the  clatter  of  a 
tram-car  or  the  swaying  of  a crowded  bus  that  interferes  so  much  as  the  clatter  of  our  thoughts  and  the  swaying 
of  our  insatiable  desires.  But  at  the  beginning  the  way  must  be  sought  with  patience  and  ample  time  set  aside 
for  its  practice;  the  American  evangelist  of  fifty  years  ago  who  insisted  that  “Hurry  is  the  death  of  Prayer”  spoke 
the  truth.- — From  The  Use  of  Silence  by  Geoffrey  Hoyland,  a Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet 
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Self-Help  Projects  in  Korea 

SELF-HELP  is  becoming  the  keynote  of  work  at  Kunsan, 
say  Don  and  Dee  Bremner,  back  from  two  years’  service 
with  the  joint  British,  Canadian,  and  American  Friends 
project  in  Korea.  This  new  emphasis  on  helping  people  to 
help  themselves  runs  all  the  way  down  the  line  through  the 
varied  activities  of  the  project,  from  familiarizing  Korean 
hospital  staff  members  with  the  latest  techniques  to  insuring 
a supply  of  fresh  eggs  for  a needy  widow  by  adding  a laying 
hen  to  her  household.  It  means,  the  Bremners  believe,  the 
successful  development  of  a short-term  emergency  aid  program 
into  a lasting  lift  for  the  people  of  Kunsan  who  have  been 
contacted  by  the  work. 

If  the  Korean  government  could  shake  off  its  preoccupa- 
tion with  preparation  for  a new  war  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  fourth  largest  army  in  the  world,  it  might  be  able  to  do 
more  toward  healing  results  of  the  recent  conflict,  the  Bremners 
feel.  For  example,  said  Don,  by  cutting  down  the  army  one 
third,  enough  funds  could  be  saved  to  finance  continuation  of 
rehabilitation  programs  launched  by  Friends  and  others. 

The  Bremners  realize,  of  course,  that  the  size  of  the 
Korean  army  results  partly  from  Western  pressure.  They 
sympathize,  too,  with  the  huge  problems  facing  both  the  Seoul 
government  and  the  people  in  a country  once  renowned  for 
honesty  and  integrity,  but  now  in  desperate  straits  as  a result 
of  conditions  left  by  the  devastating  war,  coupled  with  a 
50-per-cent  increase  in  population. 

As  a missionary  many  years  in  the  country  pointed  out  to 
them,  however,  many  Koreans  were  little  better  off  before  the 
war,  so  that  it  is  not  so  much  a question  of  getting  back  to 
“the  good  old  days”  as  of  helping  them  attain  new  standards 
of  life  in  a new  day.  The  Quaker  project  has  done  much, 
they  feel,  to  raise  their  goals  and  point  the  way. 

Don  Bremner  aided  in  the  distribution  of  as  much  as  a 
carload  of  American  food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies 
each  month  in  Kunsan,  and  he  reports  that  there  is  still  a 
real  need  for  these  things.  His  wife,  Dee  Bremner,  was  active 
in  community  education  work. 

They  tell  of  a newly  applied  plan  under  which  everyone 
in  the  project  gets  “right  down  into  the  mud”  and  spends 
one  day  each  week  working  with  his  bare  hands  in  helping 
to  build  mudplaster  homes  for  widows,  the  blind,  and  handi- 
capped. This,  they  say,  is  creating  considerable  interest  among 
educated  Koreans,  who  have  long  felt  that  one  object  of 
education  is  to  cut  them  off  forever  from  manual  labor. 

Dee  Bremner’s  work  with  community  education  included 
encouragement  of  Korean  local  leaders  in  setting  up  classes 
to  lessen  illiteracy,  and  special  institutes  to  acquaint  teachers 
with  modern  methods. 

Among  other  undertakings  which  they  watched  with  spe- 
cial interest  were  those  intended  to  make  widows  with  children 
self-supporting.  Some  of  these  little  families  were  set  up  in 
small  shops  or  little  laundries;  others  were  provided  with 
enough  chickens  or  pigs  to  bring  in  at  least  a small  income. 
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Since  their  return  from  Korea  the  Bremners  have  reported 
on  their  experiences  and  impressions  to  a number  of  Friends 
and  other  groups  in  their  native  Washington  State  and  Cali- 
fornia. They  have  shown  color  slides  illustrating  the  work 
at  Kunsan,  and  they  have  tape-recorded  interviews  in  Phila- 
delphia for  broadcast  by  radio  stations  all  over  the  country 
regularly  using  programs  prepared  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  Their  next  move  is  to  seek  newspaper 
work  for  Don,  who  studied  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  graduate  school  before  going  to  Korea. 

Books 

THE  FAMILY  AT  DOWBIGGINS.  By  Elfrida  Vipont.  Il- 
lustrations by  Terry  Freeman.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York,  1955.  253  pages.  $2.75 
Of  her  five  fine  books  for  young  people.  Blow  the  Man 
Down , The  Lark  in  the  Morn,  The  Lark  on  the  Wing, 
Sparks  Among  the  Stubble,  and  The  Family  at  Dowbiggins, 
this  last  one  was  the  favorite  of  Elfrida  Fould’s  husband. 

It  is  a wholesome  yet  exciting  story  about  five  individually 
different  yet  completely  loyal-to-each-other  children;  a mother 
with  common  sense,  humor,  and  trust  in  her  family;  a father 
with  unrecognized  artistic  talent  and  unsuccessful  horticul- 
tural ability;  and  their  many  paying  guests,  who  are  at  first 
disagreeable  but  become  friendly  and  helpful  under  the  win- 
some influence  at  Dowbiggins. 

The  Christmas  chapter  is  my  favorite.  With  a little  ex- 
planation and  editing,  it  could  stand  alone  as  a holiday  story. 
Rachel  conquers  her  fear  of  a gruff  old  neighbor  when  she 
takes  him  homemade  mints  and  stays  to  prepare  his  tea.  And 
all  the  children  have  an  adventure  as  they  go  caroling.  Thanks 
to  her  juveniles,  her  pamphlets,  her  book  on  Quakerism,  and 
her  speaking  trip  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds  needs  no  introduction  and  recom- 
mendation to  readers  of  the  Friends  Journal. 

Josephine  M.  Benton 


Books  in  Brief 

The  Mind  of  Modern  Russia.  Edited  by  Hans  Kohn.  Rut- 
gers University  Press,  New  Brunswick.  298  pages.  $5.50 

Hans  Kohn  has  selected  for  this  volume  representative 
pieces  of  writing  from  the  thinkers  and  political  leaders  of 
the  last  125  years  of  Russian  history.  The  panslavists  as  well 
as  the  liberals  speak  to  us  in  a strangely  prophetic  voice  that 
mingles  truth  and  error  as  only  the  fervently  patriotic  Russian 
mind  is  able  to  do.  The  subjects  touch  on  all  phases  of  life 
such  as  literature,  women,  education,  unions,  and,  of  course, 
politics.  Hans  Kohn  gives  each  chapter  an  introduction  that 
provides  the  proper  background  for  its  understanding.  An 
excellent  and  timely  book. 

The  Story  of  the  Church.  By  Walter  Russell  Bowie.  Abing- 
don Press,  New  York.  208  pages.  $2.95 

A popularly  written  story  of  the  church  that  combines 
reliable  information  with  a graphic  and  entertaining  manner 
of  telling  the  drama  of  our  faith.  Strongly  recommended. 
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so  to  develop  it  unless  they  are  aware  of  a vigorous  ex- 
plicit demand  for  such  a development  among  their  own 
citizens. 

A second  basic  requirement  of  lasting  peace  is  recog- 
nition of  the  right,  even  the  duty,  of  each  nation  to  seek 
its  own  interests — provided  it  uses  means  consistent  with 
the  search  for  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  and 
with  prevention  of  war.  Vigorous  diplomatic  and  propa- 
ganda efforts  to  achieve  national  purposes  are  legitimate; 
the  use  or  threat  of  military  force  is  not.  Effective  di- 
plomacy will  be  more  easily  carried  on,  and  danger  of 
war  will  be  reduced,  when  public  opinion  recognizes  the 
importance  of  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  and 
accepts  the  fact  that  a satisfactory  arrangement  must  be 
satisfactory  to  the  other  party  also. 

An  Opportunity 

Finally,  public  opinion  in  presently  powerful  na- 
tions needs  to  recognize  the  normality  and  healthiness 
of  the  desire  for  self-government  and  improving  stand- 
ards of  living  among  peoples  now  either  politically  or 
economically  dependent.  Such  peoples  are  vulnerable  to 
propaganda.  The  next  phase  of  East-West  rivalry  seems 
likely  to  be  in  the  contest  to  win  the  sympathy  of  the 
“backward”  peoples.  Mere  massive  aid  is  inadequate. 
Technological  and  economic  assistance  is  a factor  in  this 
rivalry;  but  respect  for  “the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person”  in  the  relations  between  the  West  and 
Asia  and  Africa  is  even  more  important. 

The  year  1955  is  transmitting  to  1956  new  and  diffi- 
cult problems,  together  with  some  evidence  that,  if  the 
problems  are  approached  in  the  right  spirit,  solutions 
can  be  found. 

December  2 , 1955  Richard  R.  Wood 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Elizabeth  Gray  Vining  presented  the  Sixth  Ward  Lecture 
at  Guilford  College,  “Women  in  the  Society  of  Friends,”  on 
November  11.  Copies  of  the  Ward  Lectures  in  pamphlet  form 
are  available  without  charge  on  request  from  Guilford  College. 
The  only  Ward  Lecture  now  entirely  out  of  print  is  that  by 
Howard  Brinton,  which  may  be  read,  however,  as  the  chapter 
on  education  in  the  book  The  Quaker  Approach  to  Contem- 
porary Problems. 


Alfred  G.  Steer,  Jr.,  a member  of  Lansdowne  Meeting, 
Pa.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  German 
department  and  also  assistant  to  the  dean  of  Harpur  College, 
the  Arts  College  of  New  York  State  University. 
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D.  Elton  Trueblood  will  terminate  his  assignment  in  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  on  January  1,  1956,  and  will  return 
to  his  professorship  in  Earlham  College. 


“Philip  Woodbridge,”  observes  the  Newsletter  of  Middle 
Connecticut  Valley  Monthly  Meeting,  “edited  and  produced  a 
16-page  booklet  about  Boston  which  was  distributed  to  the 
2,000  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Anaesthesiologists  in  Boston,  October  29  to  November  2.  On 
November  10  he  gave  a talk  at  a meeting  of  physicians  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  On  November  18  he  served  as  moderator  of  a 
meeting  of  anaesthesiologists  in  Albany,  and  on  November  21 
he  was  a member  of  a panel  at  a medical  meeting  in  Boston.” 


An  all-day  High  School  Institute  was  held  at  Lincoln 
School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  November  19  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Moses  Brown 
School,  and  Lincoln  School.  All  the  Providence  High  Schools, 
public,  parochial,  and  independent  were  invited  to  send  dele- 
gates. The  theme  was  “Human  Solidarity  in  the  Twentieth 
Century.”  The  morning  speaker  was  Llywelyn  Williams, 
Member  of  Parliament,  who  is  in  this  country  for  a short  time. 
Foreign  students  were  present  to  lead  the  discussions  after  the 
noon  luncheon  period. 


David  Clark  was  one  of  three  poets  to  read  his  own  poems 
in  a public  program  held  at  the  Jones  Library  in  Amherst, 
Mass.,  on  November  30. 


Eunice  L.  Le  Fevre,  librarian  of  the  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
Meeting,  reports  widespread  cooperation  in  the  Friendly  Beg- 
gars’ Night  project.  “Here  in  Kalamazoo  we  call  it  ‘Treats  to 
Share.’  This  Halloween  we  collected  approximately  13,744 
items  (sewing  materials,  school  supplies,  and  baby  clothing), 
about  850  pounds,  and  although  pennies  were  not  asked  for, 
$9.93  came  in  and  was  sent  to  the  A.F.S.C.  for  welfare  work.” 


Richard  and  Anita  Burling,  according  to  the  latest  Hono- 
lulu Friends  Bulletin,  have  gone  to  Puerto  Rico,  where  Rich- 
ard has  been  asked  to  teach  physics  in  the  University  at 
Mayaquez,  P.  R. 


A new  edition  of  Historical  Sketches  of  Harford  County, 
Maryland,  by  Samuel  Mason,  Jr.,  a member  of  Coulter  Street 
Meeting,  Germantown,  Pa.,  has  been  published.  Not  only  are 
most  of  the  illustrations  new,  but  52  pages  of  reminiscences 
have  been  added  which  those  familiar  with  the  subject  will 
especially  cherish.  Arthur  W.  Silver  writes  about  the  177-page 
book  as  follows:  "Everyone  who  knows  or  has  visited  in  Har- 
ford County,  or  anyone  who  knows  well  some  other  rural 
promised  land  will  find  the  personal  recollections  sheer  bliss.” 
The  book  can  be  ordered  from  the  author  at  Little  Pines 
Farm,  Darlington,  Md. 
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The  new  International  House  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  was  dedi- 
cated last  June.  John  Rockefeller,  III,  delivered  the  opening 
address.  Homes  are  provided  for  the  families  of  the  managing 
director,  Shigeru  Matsumoto,  and  Gordon  T.  Bowles  on  the 
same  compound.  Gordon  Bowles  is  also  teaching  anthropology 
in  Tokyo  University. 


Henry  D.  Cox,  534  Floral  Drive,  Whittier,  Calif.,  writes 
that  there  is  a need  for  books  about  “the  history  of  the 
Quaker  church”  at  Union  Seminary,  Matanzas,  Cuba.  Henry 
D.  Cox  is  a Friend  who  has  done  some  translation  of  Quaker 
material  into  Spanish.  Among  the  graduate  students  at  Union 
Seminary  are  some  Friends  who  wish  to  do  research  in  the 
field.  These  students  read  English.  American  Friends  who 
have  new  or  used  books  on  the  subject  which  they  are  willing 
to  contribute  are  asked  to  mail  them  to  Miss  Lois  Davidson, 
Librarian,  Apartado  149,  Matanzas,  Cuba.  “The  package,  if 
marked  ‘Books’  (‘Libros’)  will  go  for  eight  cents  a pound 
and  will  be  admitted  (as  a rule)  without  going  through 
customs.”  Henry  Cox  concludes,  “There  are  now  five  denomi- 
nations at  this  Union  Seminary,  which  was  organized  and 
started  in  1946.  . . . Friends  should  be  happy  to  have  a part 
in  this  work.” 


After  an  experimental  period  of  two  months  in  October 
and  November,  Friends  have  decided  to  go  on  holding  regular 
meetings  for  worship  at  the  old  Friends  Meeting  House,  Cen- 
tral Avenue  at  Trakey  Street,  Dover,  N.  H.  Beginning  Decem- 
ber 4,  the  meetings  will  be  held  at  a new  hour,  2:30  p.m.  each 
Sunday.  Correspondent  is  Vail  Palmer,  Gonic,  N.  H. 


Between  400  and  500  teachers,  administrators,  trustees,  and 
staff  members  came  together  for  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Private 
School  Teachers  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity.  The 
program  featured  group  meetings  between  4:30  and  6 p.m.  on 
the  following  important  educational  subjects:  “Self-acceptance,” 
“Marks  as  Motivation:  Is  This  still  an  Open  Question?”  “The 
New  Impetus  and  Methods  for  Teaching  Foreign  Languages  in 
the  Elementary  School,”  “Recent  Developments  in  the  Field  of 
Foreign  Language  Teaching  for  Secondary  Schools,”  “Prep- 
arations for  College  Entrance  in  Scientific  Fields,”  and  “Juve- 
nile Delinquencies:  Some  Causes  and  Remedies.” 

Paul  Blanshard,  Jr.,  from  Station  WHYY  (radio  and 
TV)  spoke  on  “New  Tools  of  Education”  at  7:15  p.m.,  and 
Dr.  Paul  W.  Partridge,  Jr.,  director  of  the  division  of  liberal 
arts,  Philadelphia  Museum  School  of  Art,  spoke  at  the  evening 
meeting. 


During  this  season  some  local  delays  in  mail  delivery 
are  likely  to  occur.  We  suggest  that  our  subscribers  in- 
quire at  the  local  post  office  when  copies  of  the  Friends 
Journal  do  not  arrive  on  time.  Each  issue  is  mailed 
regularly  on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  Philadelphia. 
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Friends  were  well  represented  at  the  Fifth  National  Con- 
ference of  the  U.  S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  which 
was  held  from  November  3 to  5 in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Edward 
and  Esther  Holmes  Jones,  C.  Mervin  Palmer,  and  Esther  M. 
Furnas  represented  Friends  General  Conference.  A.  Burns 
Chalmers  and  Clarence  E.  Pickett  represented  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  con- 
ference Esther  Jones  showed  colored  slides  which  she  had 
taken  of  UNESCO  projects  in  South  America  this  past  sum- 
mer. These  included  photographs  of  the  projects  on  adult 
education  by  radio  in  Columbia,  the  project  on  international 
understanding  in  schools  in  Ecuador,  the  minimum  science 
laboratory  for  teaching  science  in  secondary  schools  in  Peru, 
the  pilot  project  school  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  and  the  pilot 
project  at  the  Pillapi  Hacienda  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
which  is  bringing  new  life  to  the  educational  program  of  the 
rural  schools. 

As  the  accredited  observer  of  Friends  General  Conference 
at  the  United  Nations,  Esther  Holmes  Jones  works  to  help 
Friends  become  better  acquainted  with  the  United  Nations 
and  its  work.  She  is  available  to  show  to  local  Meetings  the 
slides  referred  to  above  and  also  photographs  taken  the  pre- 
vious summer  in  Patzcuaro,  Mexico,  where  UNESCO  has  a 
project  in  fundamental  education.  In  addition,  she  is  prepared 
to  report  on  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  World  Health 
Organization,  all  specialized  agencies  of  the  U.N.  Any  Meet- 
ing interested  in  arranging  such  a program  should  contact 
the  Friends  General  Conference  office  at  1515  Cherry  Street. 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


Bliss  Forbush,  headmaster  of  Baltimore  Friends  School, 
has  been  reappointed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Morgan 
State  Teachers  College,  Md. 


25th  Anniversary  of  57th  Street  Meeting,  Chicago 

For  this  commemorative  occasion  we  are  planning  a re- 
union of  Friends  among  whom  the  57th  Street  Meeting  was 
organized  in  1931,  together  with  those  who  have  since  or 
before  helped  us  along  the  way.  Our  observance  of  the  Meet- 
ing’s 25th  anniversary  will  take  place  Sunday  afternoon, 
January  8,  1956.  We  shall  then  return  for  that  observance  to 
the  founding  site  of  our  Meeting,  John  Woolman  Hall,  1174 
East  57th  Street,  Chicago. 

Commemorating  the  anniversary  with  us  will  be  early  be- 
ginners, once-upon-a-timers,  and  late  starters — from  these  en- 
virons or  from  afar.  We  shall  welcome  also  representatives  of 
other  Meetings  or  churches  in  the  area.  Our  special  hope  is 
that  all  nonresident  charter  members  will  arrange  to  attend 
this  homecoming  (with  enabling  hospitality  offered  by  Friends 
here)  or  send  to  me  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Woodlawn  Ave- 
nue, Chicago  37,  Illinois,  before  the  present  calendar  year 
ends,  any  messages  of  greeting  and  reminiscence. 

Harold  W.  Flitcraft,  Chairman 
25th  Anniversary  Committee 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

I wonder  if  readers  of  Friends  Journal  have  any  books 
by  Rufus  Jones  which  they  would  be  willing  to  sell  at  a rea- 
sonable price.  I am  undertaking  a detailed  study  of  Rufus 
Jones’  work  in  my  spare  time,  and  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  locating  any  of  his  books  since  most  are  out  of  print.  Used 
copies  seem  to  be  much  in  demand,  and  secondhand  book- 
stores have  little  to  offer.  I am  interested  in  all  Rufus  Jones’ 
books,  but  particularly  in  Flowering  of  Mysticism , Studies  in 
Mystical  Religion,  Spiritual  Reformers  in  the  16th  and  17th 
Centuries,  and  his  early  works. 

I would  be  very  grateful  if  Friends  having  these  books 
who  would  be  willing  to  consider  selling  them  would  contact 
me  at  the  following  address:  Apt.  5-D,  400  East  161st  Street, 
Bronx  51,  N.  Y. 

Bronx,  N.  Y.  James  Osgood 


Concerning  Committees  of  Worship  and  Ministry  and  the 
laying  down  of  Philadelphia  General  Meeting  this  year:  One 
area  in  which  the  current  Friends  Meetings  need  help  in 
deepening  the  quality  of  the  period  of  spiritual  worship  is  in 
the  fuller  appreciation  of  the  ways  and  means  of  enlarging 
our  spiritual  base.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  original  concept  of 
the  General  Meeting  was  to  provide  such  a gathering  with  the 
primary  objective  of  giving  us  a corporate  opportunity  to 
accomplish  this  end.  Unfortunately,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
this  writer  the  program  of  the  General  Meeting  was  permitted 
to  include  more  and  more  committee  reports  reflecting  the 
activities  of  the  Society  and  away  from  the  original  concepts 
of  deepening  our  foundations.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I urge  mem- 
bers of  Worship  and  Ministry  Committees  to  give  this  situa- 
tion most  diligent  thought  and  prayer. 

Also  since  the  annual  meetings  of  Worship  and  Ministry 
have  been  so  closely  allied  with  the  Yearly  Meeting’s  regular 
business  reports,  the  need  for  our  midwinter  meeting  is  even 
greater  than  before.  On  all  sides  we  read  and  hear  of  the 
urgent  need  for  development  of  spiritual  power  in  individuals. 
Therefore  this  mission  of  the  General  Meeting  deserves  our 
combined  and  consecrated  attention  to  determine  aright  the 
wisdom  of  laying  it  down  at  this  critical  time  both  in  the  un- 
rest of  the  world  and  a certain  poverty  of  spirit  in  many  areas 
of  our  own  Society. 

Is  the  world  not  now  concluding  that  spiritual  forces  are 
the  only  ones  which  can  effectively  combat  those  of  destruction? 

Wallingford,  Pa.  Ellis  W.  Bacon 


May  I express  through  the  Friends  Journal  my  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  the  article  by  William  T.  Scott  on 
“Modern  Thought  and  Quaker  Belief”?  Such  discussions  as 
the  author  so  well  handles  are  needed  in  our  days  of  scientific 
scepticism  to  bring  back  to  a faith  in  God  those  who  in  the 
last  generation  or  two  have  been  led  astray  by  materialistic 
concepts. 

Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y.  Adele  Wehmeyer 


JOURNAL 

BIRTH 

MOON — On  November  19,  at  Rosemont,  Pa.,  to  John  M. 
and  Lois  C.  Moon,  a son  named  Edward  Randolph  Moon,  II. 
He  is  a grandson  of  Edward  R.  and  Elizabeth  M.  Moon  of 
Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 

MARRIAGE 

WILSON-BACON — On  November  26,  in  the  Salem,  N.  J., 
Meeting  House,  Muriel  Adele  Bacon,  daughter  of  Isaac  W. 
and  Hedwig  M.  Bacon,  and  Paul  David  Wilson,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Wilson  of  Lewes,  Del.  The  bride  is  a 
member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  They  will  live  in 
Lewes,  Del. 

DEATHS 

McDOWELL — On  December  6,  at  St.  John’s  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mary  S.  McDowell,  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  T.  and  Annie  L.  McDowell,  a member  of  Schermer- 
horn  Street  Meeting,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Surviving  are  a sister, 
Lillian  J.  Rochester  (Mrs.  J.  C.)  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and 
a brother,  E.  Carleton  McDowell  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

MOORE — On  November  28,  in  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Com- 
munity Hospital,  William  Paxson  Moore,  in  his  80th  year, 
an  active  member  of  London  Grove  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  a con- 
cerned participant  in  the  community  activities  of  West  Grove. 
He  was  born,  raised,  educated,  and  lived  in  Chester  County  all 
his  life.  He  was  the  husband  of  the  late  Sarah  Pusey  Moore. 
Surviving  children  are  Pusey  L.  Moore  of  Chatham,  Pa.;  Helen 
M.,  wife  of  Howard  M.  Heald;  Lawrence  W.  Moore  of  West 
Grove;  Mary  L.,  wife  of  Pusey  Caldwell,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  twelve 
grandchildren  and  twin  great-granddaughters. 

Mary  Stone  McDowell 

Mary  Stone  McDowell  passed  away  on  December  6,  1955, 
in  her  79th  year,  after  several  months  of  poor  health.  A birth- 
right member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting  (15th  Street), 
she  dedicated  her  life  to  the  concerns  and  testimonies  of  her 
Society.  She  taught  in  the  Brooklyn  First-day  School,  and  was 
a favored  speaker  in  the  Meeting. 

By  appointment  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  she  was  a member 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  from  its  beginning 
to  the  present  time.  In  both  Monthly  and  Yearly  Meetings 
she  was  a member  of  the  Peace  and  Service  Committee.  She 
was  a pioneer  member  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
and  of  the  War  Resisters’  League,  and  gave  devoted  service 
to  the  cause  of  peace  everywhere. 

The  First  World  War  found  Friends  too  largely  unprepared 
for  such  a test.  The  peace  testimony  was  honored  largely  as 
a tradition.  Mary  McDowell,  however,  knew  the  implications 
of  her  faith.  She  was  teaching  Latin  in  a Brooklyn  public 
school  in  1918  and  refused  to  sign  the  loyalty  pledge  required 
of  teachers  at  the  time.  Her  “trial”  brought  out  that  she  was 
giving  over  a fifth  of  her  income  to  the  Red  Cross,  the  A.F.S.C., 
and  other  war  charities.  She  would  help  the  sufferers  but  not 
support  war. 

Dismissed  from  the  public  school  system  at  this  time,  she 
was  reinstated  in  1923  with  a semi-apology  for  action  taken 
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“at  a time  of  great  public  excitement,”  and  taught  until  her 
retirement  in  1943.  Her  influence  will  long  be  felt  among  us. 

Anna  L.  Curtis 

Coming  Events 

DECEMBER 

18 — Race  Street  First-day  School,  Philadelphia,  11:40  a.m.: 
Children’s  Christmas  Program:  all  adults  welcome. 

18 — Meeting  of  Young  Friends  Movement,  Philadelphia, 
at  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  2:30  p.m.  Plans  will  be 
made  for  the  midwinter  conference,  Yearly  Meeting,  1956,  and 
the  William  Penn  Lecture,  1956;  a report  will  be  given  on  the 
Young  Friends  of  North  America.  Food;  caroling  at  a local 
hospital. 

22 — Christmas  talk  at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House,  Phila- 
delphia, 12:25  to  12:55  p.m.:  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  A.F.S.C. 
executive  secretary  emeritus. 


Coming:  Pendle  Hill  Midwinter  Institute  on  the  Ministry, 
at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  December  28,  1955,  8 p.m.,  to 
January  1,  1956.  Subject,  “Ministry  to  the  Individual.”  Irene 
Pickard  will  speak  on  “Individual  Relations  in  the  Quaker 
Group”;  Carol  Murphy,  who  has  written  widely  on  the  sub- 
ject, will  lead  a discussion  on  “The  Opportunities  for  Counsel- 
ing in  a Friends  Meeting”;  John  M.  Moore,  professor  at 
Swarthmore  College,  will  lecture  on  “The  Ministry  of  Jesus 
to  Individuals”;  Robert  Clark,  newly  appointed  clinical  direc- 
tor at  Friends  Hospital,  will  speak  twice  on  “Qualifications 
and  Difficulties  of  the  Counselor”;  and  Gilbert  Kilpack  will 
speak  on  one  particular  human  problem,  “Scruples.”  Ample 
time  for  group  consideration  of  the  place  of  counseling,  elder- 
ing,  and  guidance  in  Friends  Meetings.  Total  cost,  $20.00; 
nonresident  attendance  fee,  $4.00.  Those  who  cannot  come 
for  the  full  time  are  welcome  at  individual  sessions. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ABBANY,  N.  Y. — Meeting;  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423 
State  Street;  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 


AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA — First-day  school 
and  meeting,  11:15  a.m.  every  First-day, 
Old  Government  House,  432  Telfair.  Faith 
Bertsche,  Clerk,  2230  Edgewood  Drive, 
Augusta. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  ED  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Dongfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CHICAGO,  IBBINOIS — The  57th  Street 
Meeting  of  all  Friends.  Sunday  worship 
hour,  11  a.m.  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Monthly  meeting  (following 
6 p.m.  supper  there)  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


CLAREMONT,  CAD.  — Friends  meeting, 
9:30  a.m.  on  Scripps  campus,  9th  and 
Columbia.  Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  W. 
8th. 


CDE  ARB  ROOK,  VIRGINIA— Meeting  for 
worship  at  Hopewell  Meeting  House,  First- 
days  at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school  at 
11  a.m. 


DBS  MOINES,  IOWA — Friends  Meeting, 
801  Forest  Avenue,  Dibrary  entrance. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


GAINES VIBBE,  PDA.— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m., 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.  — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144 
South  Quaker  Dane,  West  Hartford. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI— Penn  Valley 
Meeting  each  Sunday  at  306  West  39th 
Avenue.  Unprogrammed  worship  at  9:45 
a.m.  Visiting  Friends  always  welcome. 
For  information  call  JA  1556. 


JACKSON  VIBBE,  PBORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
EVergreen  9-5086  and  9-4345. 


BANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house.  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Dancaster. 


BONG  ISBAND,  N.  Y.— Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


MERION,  FA. — Merlon  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Dane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  PDA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOBIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MONTCBAIR,  NEW  JERSEY  — Worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m..  Park  Street 
and  Gordonhurst  Avenue,  1.7  miles  west 
of  Exit  151  from  Garden  State  Parkway. 


NEW  ORBEANS,  BOUISIANA  — Friends 

meeting  each  Sunday.  For  information 
telephone  WA  5890  or  UP  8245W. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


ORBANDO,  PBORIDA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship at  Sorosis  Home,  108  Diberty  Street, 
First-days  at  11  a.m. 


PASADENA,  CAB, — Orange  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship.  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8 p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 10  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  James  Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  W. 
Mitchell. 


PHIBADEBPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA — 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule- 
vard at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Dane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam- 
bria Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Dane, 
11  a.m. 

Race  and  Twelfth  Streets  held  jointly  at 
15th  and  Race  Streets. 

For  Information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  RI  6- 
3263. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  PDA.— Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SCARSDABE,  NEW  YORK— United  meet- 
ing for  worship,  First-days  at  11  a.m., 
Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting,  133  Popham 
Road.  Clerk,  Frances  B.  Compter,  17 
Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue, 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040 W. 


STATE  COBBEGE,  PA.— 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA  — Friends  Meeting, 
129  North  Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745 
East  5th  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WINCHESTER,  VIRGINIA— Centre  Meet- 
ing House,  corner  of  Washington  and  Pic- 
cadilly Streets.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  School, 
10:45  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS — Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  PD  4-3887. 


WANTED 


ODD  PAINTINGS  AND  ODD  GODD 
FRAMES.  Write  Box  C72,  Friends  Jour- 
nal. 
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SECRETARY,  preferably  Friend:  short- 
hand desirable.  Telephone  Friends  Central 
Bureau.  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Rlttenhouse 
6-3263. 


DIRECTOR,  with  executive  ability  and 
sympathetic  understanding,  for  small 
Florence  Crittenton  Home;  preferably 
with  some  case  work  experience.  Resident 
position,  with  full  maintenance  and  so- 
cial security.  Miss  Mary  Leeds,  Haddon 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  or  telephone 
Atlantic  City  5-4669. 


SMALL  APARTMENT  WANTED 
MOORESTOWN,  N.  J.,  ONLY 

Must  be  in  modern  home  and  in  at- 
tractive neighborhood.  Refined  couple, 
aged  60;  husband  commutes  daily. 
Write  Box  R74,  Friends  Journal. 


APARTMENT  OR  SMALL  HOUSE  WANTED 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  OCCUPANCY 

FOR  APPROXIMATELY  ONE  MONTH 

Amherst  College  professor  (member  of  Middle 
Connecticut  Valley  Society  of  Friends)  on  sab- 
batical leave  with  wife  and  daughter  is  look- 
ing for  accommodations  of  at  least  two  rooms, 
kitchen,  and  bath,  not  too  far  from  college 
library  (University  of  Pennsylvania,  Swarth- 
more,  or  Haverford).  Write  or  telephone  Mrs. 
Walter  B.  MacGrath,  Jr.,  4224  Osage  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia  4,  Pa.:  EVergreen  6-1750. 


the  Second  Edition  of 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 
of  Harford  County  . . . 

with  new  material 
is  now  available  from  the 
author.  $4.00  with  the  order. 

SAMUEL  MASON  JR.,  Darlington,  Maryland 


FRIENDS 

HOSPITAL 

for  the 

MENTALLY  ILL 

Established  181} 

Roosevelt  Boulevard  and  Adams  Ave. 
Philadelphia  24,  Pennsylvania 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


MEDICAL  SECRETARY  for  Friend.  Di- 
rector of  Laboratories  of  Philadelphia 
hospital.  Dictaphone,  minimum  60  words 
per  minute;  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Telephone  Evergreen  2-4877. 


YOUNG,  MARRIED  DAIRY 
FARMER  WANTED 

for  machine  milking  with  high-pro- 
ducing Jersey  herd.  Must  like  cattle, 
appreciate  the  value  of  testing,  records, 
neatness,  and  have  ambition  to  take 
responsibility.  We  provide  the  latest 
equipment,  modern  separate  house, 
liberal  time  off,  and  above-average 
wages.  Write,  stating  qualifications,  so 
that  an  interview  can  be  arranged. 

J.  A.  PEIRCE,  TYMOR  FARM 

LA  ORANGEVILLE,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


SONNETS  FOR  LOVERS  AND 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  SONNETS 


$2.00 


By  William  Bacon  Evans 
Available  at  WANAMAKER'S 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  — 154  per 

agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch; 
10%  discount  for  6—24  insertions 
within  six  months:  15%  discount  for 
25  or  more  Insertions  within  one  year. 

REGULAR  meeting  NOTICES — 154 

per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  re- 
peated insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING— 74  per 

word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A 
box  number  will  be  supplied  If  re- 
quested, and  answers  received  at  the 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be 
forwarded  without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed 
without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.;  Rl  {-7669 


MANAGING  HOUSEKEEPER.  COMPAN- 
ION to  elderly  lady  of  sweet  disposition. 
Family  of  two.  pleasant  suburban  home 
In  college  community.  Educated  woman 
wanted.  Professor  J.  Chester  Bradley, 
604  Highland  Road,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FOR  WORLD  FRIENDSHIP  play  the  favorite 
counting  game  of  millions  in  Africa  and  Asia. 


Rules  for  10  nations  25c.  Complete  Game  $3. 
Coop.  Recreation  Service,  Inc.,  Delaware,  Ohio 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOM  SEREMBA,  215  Felton  Avenue,  Collingdale,  Pa. 

More  than  five  years  of  references  in  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.,  and  vicinity  . . . first-class  work  at 
reasonable  rates  . . . over  25  years'  experience. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


MOVING 

and 


STORAGE 


Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


QUAKER 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 


2501  Germantown  Ave.  BAldwin  9-0400 


M O R R I S V I l l E AND  BRISTOL,  BUCKS  C O.,  f A. 

CEO.  E D W.  OTTO,  MIS.  ROBT.  C.  CROWELL,  V till 


Serving  you  since  1865,  Provident  Mutual 
now  offers  protection  against  another 
major  economic  hazard  of  life  — disability 
resulting  from  accident  or  sickness. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


Committee  on  Family  Relationships 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  3-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 


A FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL , Grades  9-12 

Founded  1893 


H 


Applications  for  1956-57  are  now  welcome. 
Children  of  Friends  will  receive  first  consideration 
if  applications  are  submitted  before  March  1st,  1956. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Principal  Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


CRETH  & SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 

324  WALNUT  STREET 

1 i liiiiiii  f 

PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE 

YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 

EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Representative 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Our  deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  Monday. 
When  Monday  is  a holiday,  the 
deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  the  preceding 
Friday.  Instructions  regarding  ad- 
vertising MUST  be  in  our  hands 
before  that  time.  | 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

EVergreen  6-6028 


ITS  NOT  TOO  LATE  TO  GIVE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


to  the 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

for  Christmas 


☆ 


Rates  are  $2.00  for  six  months 
and  $4.00  for  one  year 
(foreign  countries,  $4.50) 
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OAKWOOD 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

Oakwood  trains  bodies  as  well  as 
minds.  There  are  athletics,  both  in- 
terscholastic and  intramural,  on  a 
scale  broad  enough  to  include  each 
student. 

GRADES  9 TO  12  INCLUSIVE 
For  additional  information  write 

William  W.  Clark,  Principal 

OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  45  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

Established  1689 

The  Parkway  and  Seventeenth  Street 
Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Rl  6-9150 

Coeducational 
Kindergarten — 12th  Grade 
A sound  academic  preparation 
for  college 

A reverent  approach  to  life 
For  further  information  address 
the  Headmaster 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  ’A-acre 
lot,  $11,990  and  up.  Also  4-bedroom  houses, 
$13,600.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Call  ELmwood  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 

TREV0SE,  PA. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL 


FRIENDS  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

BARNESVILLE,  OHIO 

„ , . Est.  1837 

Emphasis  on: 

• Christian  Principles 
• Individual  Worth 
• Service  to  Others 
• Academic  Preparation 

GRADES  9-12  — Applications  now  being 
received  for  the  fall  of  1956 

Morris  L.  Kirk,  Principal 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
live  a creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school— Grades  7-12.  Day  school — Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  — College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Member  of  

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


1799  WESTTOWN  REGIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  1955 

Westtown  now  offers  fifteen  Competitive  Regional  Scholarships  based 
on  character,  leadership,  and  intellectual  performance.  Winners  receive 
grants  of  $5 00  each,  and  these  are  renewable  year  by  year  if  a satisfac- 
tory record  is  maintained.  To  be  eligible  a pupil  must  be  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  have  one  parent  who  is  or  has  been  a Friend, 
and  be  ready  to  enter  either  grade  ten  or  eleven.  (Limited  vacancies  in 
grade  eleven.) 

Each  applicant  will  be  given,  in  his  home  locality,  three  subject  matter 
tests:  one  in  English,  one  in  algebra  or  geometry,  and  a third  to  be 
selected  by  the  student.  Applications  for  1956-57  must  be  in  hand  by 
Second  Month  1st,  1956. 

For  application  forms  address: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  BOX  1000,  WESTTOWN,  PA. 


PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

RIttenhouse  6-6800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 


Young  readers  will 
welcome  this  "highly 
recommended"*  book 
at  Christmas 


The  Family  } 
At  Dowbiggins 

By  ELFRIDA  VIPONT 

Author  of 

The  Lark  on  the  Wing 


• "An  English  family  try  to  save 
their  farm  home  by  having  pay- 
ing guests.  ...  A satisfying  fam- 
ily story  with  excellent  charac- 
terization and  good  description 
of  the  English  countryside.  . . . 
In  1950  the  author  received  the 
Carnegie  award  for  the  best- 
written  children’s  book  of  the 
year.” — Saturday  Review  Syn- 
dicate 

• "Don’t  miss  this  one.  . . . 
Lively,  interesting,  thoroughly 
delightful.” — Christian  Science 
Monitor 

• "Completely  satisfying.” — 

• Chicago  Tribune 

• "Splendid.” — N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune 

Illustrated  by  Terry  Freeman 
Ages  10-14  $2.75 

At  all  bookstores 

BOBBS-MERRI  LL^*. 


FRIENDS  HOME 
WAYNES V I LLE.  OHIO 


Darlington 

Sanitarium 

WAWASET  ROAD 
(Route  842) 
WEST  CHESTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED  ? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi- 
dends. Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  starting  with  as  little  as  $1.00.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fred  A.  Werner,  President 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  Private  hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


A recognized  private  psychiatric  hospital.  Complete  modern  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services.  Qualified  physicians  may  retain  supervision  of  patients. 

Moderate  rates. 

Telephone  West  Chester  3120 

H.  VAN  DER  MEER,  M.D.,  Medical  Director  MRS.  W.  J.  HANLEY,  Superintendent 
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HE  word  is  infinitely 
more  powerful  than  the 
sword.  He  who  knows  how  to 
handle  it  wisely  and  strongly 
is  mightier  than  the  mightiest 
of  all  kings.  When  the  hand 
dies  which  held  the  sword, 
the  sword  will  be  buried  with 
it.  And  as  the  hand  becomes 
dust  so  will  rust  eat  the  sword. 
But  when  death  closes  the 
mouth  from  which  came  the 
word,  it  will  remain  free  and 
living;  death  has  no  power 
over  it,  and  it  cannot  be  put 
away  in  the  grave.  God’s  serv- 
ants may  be  tied  in  chains 
and  locked  in  irons,  but  the 
word  of  God  remains  free. 

— Jeremias  Gotthelf 
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Friends  World  Committee  Holds;  Its 

■ \ • v 

f Sixth  Session  r 

THE  Yearly  Meeting  representatives  comprising  the  Friends 
World  Committee  hold  sessions  approximately  every  three 
years.  The  sixth  such  session  of  the  Committee  was  recently 
held  at  Germantown,  Ohio,  with  103  persons  present,  repre- 
senting 34  Yearly  Meetings  and  15  countries.  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  was  represented  by  Mary  Hoxie  Jones,  Emma 
Cadbury,  William  Eves,  III,  Anna  Griscom  Elkinton,  J.  Pass- 
more  Elkinton,  Dorothy  B.  .Hallowell,  Lawrence  McK.  Miller, 
Jr.,  and  Joseph  R.  Karsner.  Also  present  were  Clarence  E. 
Pickett,  Allen  J.  White,  Colin  W.  Bell,  Harold  J.  Chance, 
and  Bertram  Pickard. 

Most  of  the  25  overseas  Friends  visited  Meetings  and  fami- 
lies over  a wide  area  both  before  and  after  the  meeting,  thus 
helping  to  deepen  spiritual  life  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
fellowship.  The  services  of  these  visitors  have  been  spoken  of 
many  times  with  deep  appreciation. 

There  was  in  the  meeting  a growing  awareness  that  Quaker- 
ism is  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  a few  Anglo-Saxons,  but 
that  it  extends  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  Friends  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australasia  are  a full  part  of  this  great  family  and 
have  much  to  contribute  to  the  group  life.  A warm  invitation 
to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  East  Africa  and 
another  invitation  that  it  be  held  in  Tokyo  remind  us  that 
not  all  the  concerned  Friends  live  in  London,  Richmond,  and 
Philadelphia.  Ranjit  and  Doris  Chetsingh  plan  a seven-week 
visit  to  East  African  Friends  on  their  return  to  India  next 
summer. 

Appreciation  was  expressed  to  Ranjit  M.  Chetsingh  for 
his  two  years  of  efficient  service  to  the  Committee,  and  a wel- 
come was  given  to  Herbert  M.  Hadley,  who  has  been  selected 
as  the  new  general  secretary.  The  Hadley  family  plans  to 
move  next  April  to  Birmingham,  England,  which  has  been 
selected  as  the  location  for  the  Central  Friends  World  Com- 
mittee office  during  the  ensuing  three  years.  The  new  secre- 
tary will  be  guided  in  his  service  by  a small  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, which  may  call  together  a somewhat  larger  Interim 
Committee  should  occasion  demand  it. 
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The  Committee  reaffirmed  the  Quaker  “objection  to  all 
wars”  and  recorded  its  conviction  “that  committing  ourselves 
to  God  leads  us  to  oppose  conscription  for  military  service. 
We  urge  our  various  countries  to  move  from  an  armed  truce 
to  confidence  and  good  will  for  our  security.  We  plead  for  the 
elimination  of  atomic  bomb  tests,  and  advocate  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.” 

A growing  interest  was  expressed  in  Friends  peace  work  at 
the  United  Nations,  and  an  Advisory  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  available  for  consultation  with  the  agencies 
carrying  on  the  active  service.  This  committee  is  composed  of 
13  persons  who  have  had  experience  in  peace  work  at  the 
international  level. 

A concern  was  laid  before  the  Committee  for  the  abolish- 
ment of.  capital  punishment.  Groups  of  Friends  both  in 
Europe  and  America  have  been  active  in  this  field.  After  dis- 
(Continued  on  page  412) 
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Editorial  Comments 


Our  Public  Schools 

THE  White  House  Conference  on  Education  may  not 
have  served  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. It  has,  nevertheless,  dramatized  some  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  in  our  nation  that  seem  to  us  far  more 
serious  in  their  general,  cultural  significance  than  may 
appear  on  the  surface.  We  learned  from  the  Conference 
that  the  United  States  needs  right  now  203,000  more 
classrooms  and  an  additional  170,000  rooms  by  1960.  An 
even  more  pressing  question  is  how  to  find  the  teachers 
to  staff  our  elementary  and  high  schools.  We  lack  at 
present  165,000  elementary  and  40,000  high  school  teach- 
ers. Probably  more  than  60,000  teachers  are  leaving  their 
profession  each  year  either  to  take  less  burdensome  jobs 
or  to  enter  a career  promising  a salary  more  in  keeping 
with  their  training  and  effort.  Among  these,  many  are 
likely  to  quit  school  work  because  of  the  unbearable  con- 
ditions under  which  they  have  to  work.  Joan  Dunn’s 
recent  book,  Retreat  from  Learning  (McKay,  New  York), 
illustrates  the  disillusioning  experiences  of  one  young 
teacher  who  left  because  the  unpleasant  working  condi- 
tions exhausted  her  energy  and  the  children’s  imperti- 
nence had  consumed  her  nerves  to  the  breaking  point. 

We  hope  to  get  more  complete  information  on  the 
findings  of  the  Conference  than  newspapers  have  so  far 
supplied.  But  whatever  we  may  yet  hear  about  ways  and 
means  of  securing  adequate  funds  for  teachers  and 
schoolrooms,  it  is  emphatically  important  that  all  of  us 
realize  now  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  as  a cultural 
crisis  of  first  magnitude.  This  question  is  not  to  be 
solved  by  schoolmen,  or  the  Federal  government,  or  the 
states  only.  We  may  eventually  rally  to  the  enormous 
financial  demands  involved  (although  this,  too,  seems 
by  no  means  certain),  but  the  cooperation  of  every  father 
and  mother  is  indispensable  in  ameliorating  the  social, 
educational,  and  psychological  conditions  that  are 
making  too  many  classrooms  unattractive  for  our  young 
men  and  women  to  enter  as  teachers.  We  do  not  need 
to  think  of  extreme  conditions  such  as  were  pictured  in 
Blackboard  Jungle  to  realize  the  overwhelming  demands 
confronting  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  keep  order,  to 
combine  the  teaching  of  their  subject  with  the  teaching 
of  the  child,  and  to  live  up  to  the  high  ideals  with  which 
their  professional  training  has  imbued  them. 


Our  Anonymous  Educators 

Miss  Dunn’s  observations  on  the  prevalence  of  bored, 
rude,  and  spoiled  children  does,  likewise,  not  need  to  be 
considered  typical.  But  her  observations  indicate  trends 
noticeable  in  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  American  youth 
that  bear  watching.  We  have  outgrown  the  excesses  of 
the  kind  of  progressive  education  that  permitted  the 
child  to  accept  or  reject  work  according  to  the  weather 
in  his  soul.  We  are,  just  the  same,  still  facing  the  task  of 
convincing  many  pupils  and  students  that  it  demands 
systematic  labor  to  acquire  an  education.  This  has 
always  been  necessary.  Yet  we  know  that  in  our  time  we 
have  to  extend  this  effort  also  to  the  ranks  of  many  par- 
ents. Understanding  and  cooperation  exist  in  a most 
encouraging  degree  in  many,  many  communities.  But 
some  observers  are  becoming  doubtful  whether  such 
communities  are  still  typical  for  the  whole  country. 
Even  if  the  home  wants  to  cooperate,  it  remains  a fact 
that  too  many  invisible  educators  are  at  work  undermin- 
ing or  weakening  its  influence.  Films  and  TV  with  their 
emphasis  on  violence  and  sex,  the  comics,  neighborhood 
gangs,  the  drugstore  atmosphere — these  are  potent  fac- 
tors in  the  formation  of  the  youthful  mind.  The  lack  of 
supervision  at  home  and  the  growing  incidence  of  broken 
families  are  apt  to  breed  cynicism  and  the  spirit  of  re- 
volt. Again  we  must  beware  of  generalizing  rashly,  but 
the  presence  of  these  deplorable  factors  in  too  many 
communities  has  become  a national  problem. 

The  Abuse  of  Freedom 

In  such  circumstances  the  cry  for  strict  discipline  is, 
of  course,  bound  to  be  heard.  We  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider it  a demand  for  wise  guidance  rather  than  punitive 
sternness.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  handling  it  wisely, 
we  must  not  expect  discipline  to  solve  all  problems.  The 
task  before  us  includes  the  raising  of  cultural  standards 
in  our  homes  and  families,  in  popular  reading  and  enter- 
tainment, and  in  radio  and  TV.  We  are  simply  not 
alert  to  our  task  as  citizens,  parents,  and  Christians  as 
long  as  we  let  our  magazine  stands  be  flooded  with 
bawdy  magazines  and  crime  stories  which  will  always 
find  their  way  into  the  home  and  heart  of  youth  under 
the  guise  of  “freedom  of  the  press.”  As  long  as  we  do 
not  initiate  and  support  youth  centers,  well  staffed  public 
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libraries,  and  clubs  for  children  and  adolescents,  we  shall 
fail  in  providing  useful  activities  and  stimulation  for 
them.  The  absence  of  good,  interesting,  and  truly  enter- 
taining books  in  homes  that  might  well  afford  them  is  a 
sign  of  cultural  failure. 

The  Challenge 

The  crisis  in  American  public  education  coincides 
with  our  unequalled  prosperity  and  political  world 
power.  We  must  not  fail  in  providing  the  means  and 
personnel  to  prepare  the  young  for  their  future  role  as 
responsible  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  world. 
Foreign  educators  visiting  our  country  are  rightly  im- 
pressed with  the  care  and  intelligence  we  are  giving  to 
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education.  Conversely,  foreign  observers  abroad  are 
often  shocked  by  the  behavior  of  our  soldiers  when  they 
are  “on  their  own.”  In  either  case,  generalizations  are 
inadvisable  and  likely  to  be  unfair  in  view  of  a more  in- 
timate knowledge  of  all  conditions  involved.  We  believe 
in  the  essential  health  and  sound  judgment  of  our  citi- 
zens, including  our  youth.  The  present  crisis  also  hits 
us  at  a moment  when  church  statistics  are  at  an  all-time 
high  level.  There  are  numerous  other  contradictory  fac- 
tors involved  in  this  puzzling  picture.  There  are  soaring 
figures  everywhere,  good  ones  and  bad  ones.  Once  more, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  age-old  choice  between  quan- 
tity and  quality.  May  the  New  Year  lead  us  forward  on 
the  road  toward  making  a wise  choice  between  these  two. 


The  Father 

BY  FLORENCE  E.  TAYLOR 


UT  TOW  is  it  that  ye  sought  me?  Did  you  not  know 
X JL  that  I must  be  in  my  Father’s  house?” 

“And  they  did  not  understand  the  saying  he  spoke 
to  them”  (Luke  2:49,  50). 

These  words,  recorded  in  Luke,  are  the  only  ones 
uttered  by  the  youthful  Jesus  of  which  we  have  an  ac- 
count. They  are  simple  and  direct.  Why  were  they  not 
understood,  especially  by  his  parents,  who  surely  knew 
the  boy’s  habit  of  thought?  Or  did  they? 

He  was  found  in  the  temple,  sitting  among  the 
teachers,  “listening  to  them  and  asking  questions:  and 
all  who  heard  him  were  amazed  at  his  understanding  and 
Iris  answers.”  Evidently  he,  too,  was  being  asked  ques- 
tions and  making  replies  quite  out  of  the  ordinary. 

In  a late  issue  of  the  Friends  Intelligencer  it  was 
recommended  that  we  read  the  Bible  with  “imagina- 
tion,” not  to  distort  truth  but  to  give  it  life  and  vitality. 
In  this  spirit  let  us  seek  what  was  amazing  in  the  an- 
swers Jesus  gave  both  to  his  parents  and  to  the  teachers. 

I think  it  was  his  confident  way  of  speaking  of  God 
as  “My  Father.”  Jesus  was  a sensitive  lad  with  a keen 
mind,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twelve,  he  had  been  well 
started  on  the  study  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  that 
he  later  expounded  with  such  insight  and  wisdom.  Did 
he  find  in  them  the  beautiful  relationship  of  Father 
and  son  that  became  the  heart  of  his  own  teaching? 

Reference  to  a concordance  shows  very  few  times 
when  God  is  considered  in  a direct  and  individual  rela- 
tionship. He  is  the  “Father  of  Nations,”  or  in  a com- 
parative expression,  “Like  as  a father  pitieth  his  chil- 
dren” (Psalm  103).  In  Jeremiah  3:19  we  find,  “Ye  shall 
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call  me  My  Father  and  shall  not  turn  away  from  fol- 
lowing me.”  This  again  is  a relationship  with  Judah  and 
Israel  as  a chosen  people,  not  individual  sonship. 

Personal  Experience 

On  what,  then,  did  Jesus  build  his  concept?  Could 
it  have  been  a personal  experience?  I think  it  was. 

He  was  reared  in  a strict  Jewish  home,  the  eldest  of 
a fair-sized  family,  where  “Honor  thy  father  and 
mother”  was  a natural  habit  springing  from  mutual 
affection.  The  father’s  love  for  this  son  was  of  particular 
quality  arising  from  the  unusual  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  times  before  and  after  the  lad’s  birth. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Matthew,  in  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  his  gospel,  for  the  clear  picture  he 
gives  us  of  Joseph,  a man  of  great  strength  of  character. 
Consider  how  this  love  triumphed  over  doubt  and  un- 
certainty when  he  was  betrothed  to  Mary  and  “resolved 
to  divorce  her  quietly.”  Read  Matthew  1:18  to  25.  Love 
is  surely  the  “Angel  of  the  Lord,”  whether  it  speaks  in 
a dream  or  by  the  voice  within.  Here  love  won  by  faith. 

The  next  dream  demanded  faith  plus  great  courage 
and  unselfishness.  Just  when  Joseph  and  Mary,  with  the 
precious  babe,  expected  to  return  to  their  new  home  and 
settle  down,  he  was  warned  of  danger,  not  for  himself 
or  his  wife,  but  for  this  new  child  that  had  come  into 
their  lives.  How  easy  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was 
yielding  to  an  unreasonable  fear  to  entertain  the  sug- 
gestion of  fleeing  into  Egypt  to  avoid  the  temper  of  a 
king  who  did  not  even  know  them,  to  forego  home,  an 
established  trade,  normal  living,  to  travel  across  weary 
miles  of  unknown  difficulty  and  danger  to  a foreign 
landl  Was  this  required  of  him? 

“And  he  rose  and  took  the  child  and  his  mother  by 
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night  and  departed  to  Egypt  and  remained  there  until 
the  death  of  Herod”  (Matthew  2:14,  15a). 

When  Herod  died,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
in  a dream  to  Joseph,  saying,  “Rise,  take  the  child  and 
his  mother  and  go  to  the  land  of  Israel”  (Matthew  2:19). 

Another  dream  led  them  back  to  Nazareth,  to  the 
long-delayed  normal  life.  Such  devotion  is  the  outward 
sign  of  great  love  which  grew  as  the  child  grew. 

When  the  father  taught  this  son  the  art  of  carpentry, 
is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  experiences 
of  these  journeys  were  retold  in  the  long  hours  together? 
Do  we  hear  echoes  in  the  parables  where  long  journeys 
are  the  background? 

Jesus’  recurrent  surprise  at  the  “little  faith”  he  found 
in  people  might  easily  come  from  association  with  Jo- 
seph, whose  faith  was  as  perfect  as  a child’s.  Such  faith 
is  contagious. 

Obedience 

Another  of  the  fundamentals  of  Jesus’  life  and  teach- 
ing that  he  learned  from  his  parents  was  obedience 
(Luke  2:61).  He  does  not  use  this  term,  but  over  and 
over  he  speaks  of  the  “will  of  my  Father.”  We  are  so  apt 
to  think  that  such  power  was  in  Jesus  that  he  had  no 
struggle  to  practice  the  virtue,  but  here  we  get  more 
than  a glimpse  of  the  training  of  a very  strong  will  to 
yield  to  guidance.  The  story  of  the  temptations,  as  told 
in  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  though  in  an  oriental,  dra- 
matic setting,  is  really  an  inner  struggle  to  set  a right 
aim  and  course  of  procedure  for  the  coming  ministry.  It 
seems  like  a bit  of  autobiography,  or  its  equivalent,  for 
Jesus,  we  are  told,  was  alone  “in  the  wilderness.”  There 
is  a close  relationship  between  his  return  to  Nazareth 
after  the  youthful  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the  temptations, 
and  the  final  triumph  in  obedience  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  (Matthew  26:59;  Mark  14:36;  Luke  22:42- 
44). 

It  is  evident  that  the  parental  training  was  strict  but 
loving,  for  Jesus  has  a great  deal  to  say  about  rewards. 
Reread  Matthew  chapters  5 and  6 and  see  the  emphasis 
laid  not  only  on  personal  conduct  but  on  the  right  rela- 
tionship of  child  and  parent.  The  latter  quietly  observes 
the  growth  in  spiritual  quality  and  gives  praise  and 
encouragement.  This  was  in  all  probability  Joseph’s 
method,  and  Jesus  carried  it  forward  into  his  teaching. 

Jesus  also  has  much  to  say  about  punishment,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  a personal  experience, 
and  it  is  likely  that  it  was  based  on  the  teaching  in  the 
synagogue  and  was  an  accepted  premise  of  those  days. 
Read  his  Mother’s  gentle  rebuke  when  he  was  lost  as  a 
boy  (Luke  2:46). 

The  Golden  Thread 

The  Nazarene  home  was  built  on  the  sure  foundation 
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of  love,  and  this  spiritual  quality  runs  like  a golden 
thread  through  all  of  Jesus’  public  life.  “The  hairs  of 
your  head  are  numbered,”  “Your  Father  knows  whereof 
ye  have  need  before  you  ask  Him,”  and  the  beautiful 
parables  of  protection  like  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Spar- 
row’s Fall  betray  this. 

We  know  not  when  the  earthly  bonds  between  Jo- 
seph and  Jesus  were  severed,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  think 
that  the  love  and  understanding  of  Joseph’s  character 
and  worth  deepened  in  Jesus  with  maturing  years. 

The  concept  of  God  as  Father  was  established  early 
and  expanded  into  an  ideal  that  burst  the  bonds  of 
Judaism  and  included  Samaritans,  Greeks,  and  all  man- 
kind in  “Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven.” 

The  faith,  hope,  and  outpouring  love  of  the  father 
in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  a finished  portrait 
of  what  a father  may  be.  For  those  who  have  not  known 
such  tenderness  in  earthly  experience,  Jesus  offers  by 
implication  the  greater,  more  abiding,  and  permeating 
love  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 

Joseph  was  the  point  of  departure  from  which  Jesus 
gave  an  entirely  new  interpretation  of  the  relationship 
between  the  human  and  divine  elements  in  life. 

These  thoughts  are  suggestive  and  there  is  no  desire 
to  press  the  point  too  far. 

Our  London  Letter 

SEVERAL  new  meeting  houses  have  recently  been 
completed  in  England,  among  them  one  at  Oxford. 
Those  who  attended  Friends  World  Conference  there 
and  who  perhaps  picnicked  in  the  garden  of  Oxford 
Friends  Meeting  House  in  St.  Giles  will  be  able  to  pic- 
ture the  new  one,  built  in  warm  Cotswold  stone  at  the 
far  end  of  the  lawn,  its  roof  of  Stonesfield  slates  of  al- 
most the  same  color.  The  interior,  we  are  told,  gives  an 
impression  of  cleanliness,  brightness,  and  simplicity. 
Walls  and  floor  are  of  oak.  The  benches,  in  traditional 
Quaker  style,  are  the  work  of  a Gloucestershire  crafts- 
man, who  has  signed  them  with  the  outline  of  a squirrel, 
his  trade-mark.  We  are  glad  to  think  that  Henry  T. 
Gillett,  who  worked  so  hard  to  build  up  Oxford  Meet- 
ing spiritually  and  to  provide  it  with  fitting  premises, 
lived  long  enough  to  worship  in  them. 

It  is  good  news  to  British  Friends  that  when  Young 
American  Friends  met  at  Quaker  Haven  they  were  eager 
to  promote  understanding  and  friendship  with  young 
Russians.  Friends  in  this  country  are  also  anxious  to 
get  to  grips  with  East-West  questions,  and  this  autumn 
a number  of  Meetings  are  studying  a set  of  papers,  pro- 
duced by  our  East-West  Relations  Committee,  on  Chris- 
tianity and  communism. 
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Although  we  should  not  neglect  these  wider  world 
issues,  if  our  eyes  are  open,  we  cannot  avoid  problems 
which  are  close  at  hand.  The  other  day  I visited  a street 
in  the  East  End  of  London  near  the  docks  in  which 
some  Franciscans  are  working.  As  I walked  the  length 
of  that  long  street,  my  surroundings  became  ever  more 
squalid.  I myself  work  in  another  district  which  was 
formerly  a poor  part  of  London,  but  today  it  abounds 
in  new  flats  topped  with  television  aerials,  and  I had 
forgotten  that  such  poverty  as  I saw  in  dockland  still 
existed.  Small  shops  for  the  sale  of  clothes,  or  fish  and 
chips,  the  odor  of  which  clung  to  the  smoky  air,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  old  rags,  were  interspersed  with  bombed 
buildings,  their  dilapidated  shutters  up.  More  and  more 
of  the  passers-by  were  colored  people  as  I approached 
the  Franciscans’  shopfront,  where  an  illustrated  Bible 
was  displayed. 

Inside  was  a couch  for  visitors,  a rough  wooden  table 
bearing  a pot  of  flowers,  and  the  post  laid  out  for  the 
Brothers.  Beneath  the  table  stood  a pile  of  household 
goods  including  a saucepan,  temporarily  housed,  I was 
told,  for  a man  who  had  been  evicted  from  his  lodgings. 
In  a tiny  inner  room  the  Brothers  cooked  and  ate  their 
meals.  Upstairs  were  their  sleeping  quarters,  and  in  the 
basement  was  their  little  chapel,  a haven  of  quiet  beauty 
amid  those  sordid  surroundings.  One  of  the  Brothers 
took  me  along  a yard  past  an  uncurtained  window, 
through  which  I saw  a colored  woman  with  a child  on 
her  lap,  to  the  club  which  the  Franciscans  run  for  col- 
ored men.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is  just  room  to 
move  round  a billiard  table,  avoiding  the  counter  of  a 
tiny  canteen  in  the  corner,  where  another  Brother  was 
serving  cups  of  tea  or  cocoa  and  buns.  The  room  above 
was  used  for  table  tennis. 

The  Franciscans  have  acquired  another  building,  in 
which  they  run  a hostel  for  colored  men,  and  in  the 
vicarage  basement  nearby  they  organize  classes  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  English.  Some  of  the  men,  I gathered, 
can  be  helped  up  the  ladder  to  a more  prosperous  life, 
but  to  many  others  who  will  remain  at  the  lowest  social 
level  the  Franciscans  can  give  only  emergency  help, 
sympathy,  and  friendship. 

In  times  of  disaster  we  Friends  are  among  the  first 
to  undertake  work  of  relief  and  rehabilitation,  but  few 
of  us,  I think,  devote  the  whole  of  our  lives  to  the  down- 
and-outs;  still  less  do  we  go  and  live  in  their  midst.  Not 
that  these  Franciscans,  who  are  Anglicans,  are  typical 
of  their  church.  I had  just  been  staying  at  a lovely 
Church  of  England  conference  center  with  green  lawns 
and  bright  flower  beds  just  off  the  same  sordid  street.  I 
was  housed  in  a clean,  bright  building,  simply  but 
beautifully  furnished,  with  hot  and  cold  water  in  my 
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bedroom.  The  contrast  was  almost  too  great.  The  day 
after  visiting  the  Franciscans  I went  and  bought  myself 
a coat  and  suddenly  realized  to  my  shame  that  perhaps 
I could  no  longer  afford  the  small  donation  which  I had 
thought  of  sending  to  the  Brothers.  Surely  there  is 
something  wrong  in  our  scale  of  values  that  a second 
coat  should  seem  necessary  when  one  already  has  one 
and  when  others  are  ill-clad  and  ill-fed,  not  only  in  far- 
off  Asia  but  in  the  very  next  street. 

Joan  Hewitt 

Mary’s  Journey  to  Church 

When  Mary  to  the  church  would  go. 

She  came  to  where  deep  waters  flow. 

And  when  she  came  down  to  the  shore. 

The  boatman  young  stood  there  before. 

O boatman,  sail  me  over  the  sea. 

Thy  heart’s  desire  I’ll  give  to  thee. 

I’ll  gladly  sail  thee  over  the  sea 
If  thou  wilt  give  thy  heart  to  me. 

If  I must  give  my  heart  to  thee, 

I’d  sooner  swim  right  over  the  sea. 

When  she  had  gone  about  half  way. 

All  the  little  bells  began  to  play. 

Then  rang  the  great,  then  rang  the  small. 

They  rang  together,  one  and  all. 

Then  Mary  knelt  upon  a stone; 

The  heart-crushed  boatman  stood  alone. 

(A  musical  setting  for  this  ballad  appears  in  the  Marienlieder  of  Johannes  Brahms.) 

Love  Came  Down  at  Christmas 

By  Christina  Rossetti 
Love  came  down  at  Christmas, 

Love  all  lovely.  Love  divine; 

Love  was  born  at  Christmas, 

Star  and  angels  gave  the  sign. 

Worship  we  the  Godhead, 

Love  incarnate.  Love  divine; 

Worship  we  our  Jesus; 

But  wherewith  for  sacred  sign? 

Love  shall  be  our  token, 

Love  be  yours  and  love  be  mine, 

- Love  to  God  and  all  men. 

Love  for  plea  and  gift  and  sign. 
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Japan  Yearly  Meeting 

November  12,  13,  1955 

FRIENDS  would  all  have  been  greatly  encouraged  if  they 
could  have  attended  Japan  Yearly  Meeting  this  year.  Of 
course,  it  was  too  short,  but  Mr.  Takemura  is  a good  clerk 
and  keeps  us  moving  along  pretty  much  on  schedule. 

The  reports  of  the  various  Monthly  Meetings  were  clear 
and  showed  increase  in  attendance  and  membership  in  most 
of  the  Meetings.  Committee  reports,  too,  were  very  good,  I 
thought;  publications  seemed  to  be  moving  along  more  or  less 
on  schedule,  and  the  report  of  the  Kyomuin  (Ministry  and 
Extension)  was  especially  good. 

Besides  the  usual  annual  retreat,  held  this  year  at  Hayama, 
there  have  been  three  regional  retreats,  one  at  Nishida  Tenko’s 
Ittoen  for  Osaka  and  Kyoto  Friends,  one  at  a camp  at  Oku- 
tama  for  Tokyo  Friends,  emphasizing  especially  attenders,  and 
a third  in  Ibaraki.  These  special  gatherings  have  been  useful 
in  giving  attenders  opportunity  to  talk  in  a leisurely  way  with 
older  members,  and  the  results  are  showing  in  definite  applica- 
tions for  membership  from  people  who  have  attended  for 
several  years  without  joining,  or  perhaps  feeling  any  particu- 
lar value  in  membership.  I noticed  that  at  the  last  Tokyo 
Monthly  Meeting  committee  there  were  six  applications  to 
be  considered. 

Then  there  were  the  reports  from  the  affiliated  activities  of 
Friends — Friends  School,  the  legal  body  holding  Quaker  prop- 
erty, the  new  Friends  social  work  corporation  covering  the 
neighborhood  centers,  the  work  of  the  A.F.S.C.,  the  Old 
People’s  Home  at  Mito,  etc. 

This  year  the  topic  for  consideration  was  “Faith  Which 
Overcomes  Tribulation,”  taken  from  John  16:33.  The  open- 
ing worship  had,  of  course,  referred  to  this,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning three  people  representing  three  decades  spoke  on  the 
topic.  The  first  was  a young  Friend,  probably  about  26  or  27, 
from  Mito,  who  lost  everything  in  the  war  and  since  spent 
two  or  three  years  in  a TB  sanitarium.  She  spoke  very  clearly 
of  the  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  which  she  had  had,  espe- 
cially during  the  period  of  convalescence.  Next  was  Shima 
San,  in  his  thirties,  representing  a Quaker  in  the  business 
world.  He  spoke  of  his  struggle  to  find  meaning  in  life,  espe- 
cially immediately  after  the  surrender  when  the  old  idea  of 
giving  oneself  completely  for  the  Emperor  and  Japan  was  so 
suddenly  brushed  aside,  and  then  he  touched  on  the  difficul- 
ties of  living  his  newly  found  faith  in  the  complicity  of  the 
business  world.  The  third  was  Mrs.  Nunakawa,  a housewife 
and  worker  in  Friends  activities.  She  is  in  her  forties.  She 
touched  very  beautifully  on  the  tribulation  which  comes  to 
one’s  soul  at  the  time  of  the  loss  by  death  of  a family  member 
or  some  other  very  close  friend.  She  also  touched  on  the 
tribulations  which  come  to  groups  in  upholding  their 
principles. 

Sunday  morning  there  was  a short  business  session  before 
the  meeting  for  worship.  Ukaji  San,  who  was  at  Pendle  Hill 
1948-1950,  is  named  clerk  for  the  coming  year.  Fumiye  Miho 
of  the  A.F.S.C.  and  I are  included  in  the  committee  of  Minis- 
try and  Extension.  There  will  be  some  sort  of  special  cele- 
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bration  at  Yearly  Meeting  next  year  because  it  is  70  years 
since  Friends  work  began  and  ten  years  since  reconstruction 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  its  present  form. 

Everyone  felt  the  meeting  for  worship  was  especially  fine. 
We  had  wonderfully  warm  sunny  weather,  and  there  must 
have  been  about  170  in  attendance. 

Dr.  Ueda  gave  the  Nitobe  Lecture  in  the  afternoon  on 
conscience,  presenting  a very  clear  and  informal  resume  of 
George  Fox  and  the  early  Friends,  and  their  conscientious 
objections  to  many  laws  and  customs,  carefully  selected  quo- 
tations from  John  Woolman,  and  a brief  survey  of  the  atti- 
tudes and  action  of  conscientious  objectors  of  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II,  especially  emphasizing  the  creative  gain 
which  has  followed  the  taking  of  this  stand  against  war.  The 
new  Standing  Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  met  for  one 
hour  and  a half  at  the  Friends  Center,  while  the  young 
Friends  had  a good  time  in  the  meeting  house. 

Esther  B.  Rhoads 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  Journal 
Associates 
November  11,  1955 

THE  first  dinner  meeting  of  the  Friends  Journal  Associates 
was  held  November  11,  1955,  at  304  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, at  6 p.m. 

The  supper  was  a most  delightful  occasion  for  Friends  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  one  another.  A short  business 
session  followed  that  largely  concerned  itself  with  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Friends  Journal  Associates,  the  consolidated 
group  comprising  the  former  Friends  Intelligencer  Associates 
and  the  Contributors  to  The  Friend. 

Benjamin  R.  Burdsall,  acting  chairman  for  the  first  part 
of  the  meeting,  spoke  of  the  merger  of  the  two  publications 
and  recounted  events  of  the  last  few  months.  This  was  a 
very  busy  period,  during  which  much  was  accomplished.  Appre- 
ciation for  the  increasing  interest  in  the  Friends  Journal 
was  expressed. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  acting  as  an  Execu- 
tive Committe  for  the  Associates,  suggested  the  following 
nominations  to  serve  the  Associates  for  the  year:  joint  chair- 
men, Benjamin  R.  Burdsall,  New  York,  and  Daniel  D.  Test, 
Jr.,  Westtown,  Pa.;  secretary,  Emma  C.  Flaherty,  Lansdowne, 
Pa.;  treasurer,  Harold  W.  Flitcraft,  Chicago,  111. 

William  Hubben,  editor  and  manager  of  the  Journal,  spoke 
of  the  work  of  the  past  five  months,  and  of  the  great  and 
sustained  enthusiasm  of  the  staff.  The  flood  of  letters  received 
from  Friends  all  over  the  United  States  indicates  the  general 
interest  in  the  paper.  The  Journal  has  helped  to  direct  the 
eyes  of  all  Quakerdom  toward  Philadelphia.  As  a part  of  the 
promotion  program  a number  of  special  issues  have  been 
printed:  a Young  Friends  issue,  of  which  1,100  extra  copies 
were  printed;  a Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  issue,  with  3,600 
extra  copies;  and  a special  education  issue,  for  which  over 
500  extra  orders  have  been  received. 
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Irving  Hollingshead,  treasurer  of  the  Corporation  and  of 
the  Interim  Board,  spoke  with  deep  appreciation  of  the  staff 
for  the  fine  paper  to  which  they  are  so  earnestly  and  sincerely 
giving  their  every  effort.  The  future  of  the  Journal  has  great 
possibilities.  We  have  received  since  July  2,  1955,  $1,046.75 
in  contributions  from  the  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
amount  will  be  increased  considerably  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  A total  of  $13,000  will  be  needed  for  extension  work 
for  a bigger  and  better  paper.  The  funds  of  the  two  papers 
are  now  merged,  and  an  appeal  will  shortly  be  sent  out  to 
all  Associates  and  Contributors  who  have  not  yet  contributed 
for  the  current  year,  reminding  them  of  our  need  and  sug- 
gesting that  they  increase  their  contributions  if  possible.  We 
need  the  best  efforts  of  everyone  to  help  us  balance  our  budget. 

Daniel  D.  Test,  Jr.,  then  acted  as  chairman  for  the  second 
half  of  the  meeting  and  gave  us  a few  details  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Twenty-one  Friends  are  appointed  to  the  Corporation 
by  Friends  General  Conference,  and  18  by  the  Associates.  The 
names  of  the  18  members  appointed  by  the  Court  earlier  this 
year  were  approved.  Nine  of  these  are  from  the  former  Friends 
Intelligencer  Associates  and  nine  from  the  Contributors  to 
The  Friend.  A Nominating  Committee  of  five  Friends  was 
appointed  from  the  floor  to  serve  for  the  coming  year.  These 
are  Evan  L.  Stubbs,  Edith  W.  Way,  Raymond  W.  Hilles,  Mary 
Hoxie  Jones,  and  Ruth  Perera. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Associates 
would  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

Appreciation  to  the  editor  and  his  staff  was  again  expressed; 
they  have  worked  beyond  the  line  of  duty.  It  is  most  unusual 
for  a new  product  like  our  paper  to  make  real  progress  in 
the  summer  months.  A net  gain  of  over  200  subscriptions 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  was  noted. 
The  Journal  stresses  the  things  that  unite  us. 

The  business  meeting  was  followed  by  an  exceedingly 
inspiring  talk  by  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds,  well-known  English 
author.  Her  topic  was  “The  Lord’s  Business."  She  expressed 
her  interest  in  the  Journal  and  the  good  wishes  of  English 
Friends  for  the  well-being  of  the  paper,  for  maintaining  its 
balanced  view  and  the  true  values  that  unite  us  all  in  the 
"Lord’s  business.” 

Emma  C.  Flaherty,  Secretary 

Friends  World  Committee 

(Continued  from  page  406) 

cussion  it  was  agreed  that  all  Yearly  Meetings  should  be  asked 
to  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  ways  in  which  they  might 
renew  their  work  for  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 

Sharing  our  faith  in  the  modern  world  was  another  serious 
theme  to  claim  attention.  All  people  have  a common  need 
for  God,  as  He  has  been  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  life, 
death,  and  teachings  of  Jesus  we  can  see  what  God  is  like. 
George  Fox  said  he  was  to  bring  people  to  Christ,  their  in- 


ward teacher.  “Let  the  light  of  Christ  in  you  be  clearly  seen.” 
The  Committee  issued  a message  to  all  Friends.  In  addi- 
tion it  formulated  a set  of  questions  and  a statement  of  pur- 
poses which  appear  in  the  current  issue  of  Friends  World  News. 

The  final  sentence  of  the  closing  minute  gives  some  indica- 
tion of  the  vital  spirit  in  which  the  sessions  were  held.  “With 
greater  understanding  of  each  other,  with  patience,  yet  with  a 
determination  born  of  the  call  of  Christ  to  unity  in  Him,  we 
adjourn,  each  to  share  this  concern  in  our  respective  areas  and 
to  convene  again  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  determined.” 

Books 

- 

THE  BOOK  OF  ACTS  IN  HISTORY.  By  Henry  J.  Cadbury.  ' 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1955.  170  pages.  $2.75 
If  Henry  Cadbury’s  definition  of  a scholar  as  “largely  a 
cross  between  a detective  and  a puzzle  addict”  is  accepted  as 
valid,  then  the  readers  of  this  new  book  from  his  pen  will 
agree  that  in  it  its  author  shows  himself  a second  and  greater 
Sherlock  Holmes  and  that  his  choice  of  scholarship  as  his  life- 
work  deprived  Scotland  Yard  of  one  who  would  have  become 
the  brightest  star  in  its  crownl  For  here  is  a superb  piece  of 
"detective”  work  which  delves  into  the  historical  situation  in 
which  the  book  of  Acts  was  written.  Before  the  reader’s  gaze 
pass  the  events,  literature,  and  cultural  patterns  of  that  in- 
volved and  most  interesting  period  in  history. 

In  five  chapters,  which  comprised  the  Lowell  Lectures  in 
1953,  are  shown  the  Roman,  Greek,  Jewish,  Christian,  and  cos- 
mopolitan aspects  of  the  first-century  Western  world,  and  the 
points  of  contact  between  that  world  and  “this  earliest  little 
essay  of  Church  History  [which]  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  narratives  ever  written,”  as  Henry  Cadbury 
characterizes  the  book  of  Acts.  The  world  of  that  day  illumines 
the  book,  and  the  book,  in  turn,  presents  materials  which 
illumine  that  world  and  without  which  our  knowledge  of  that 
world  would  be  much  poorer.  Greek  customs  and  concepts; 
Roman  life,  especially  as  regards  Roman  citizenship;  Jewish 
customs;  and  the  character  of  the  early  Christian  community 
are  ferreted  out  by  this  master  puzzle-solver  and  presented  with 
all  the  humor,  lightness,  and  interest  for  which  he  is  so  well 
known  to  Friends.  The  volume  is  easily  read,  interesting,  and 
above  all  highly  informative.  It  presents  in  digested  form  the 
rich  knowledge  which  its  author  obtained  through  a lifetime 
of  scholarship,  delving  into  materials  in  Latin  and  Greek  gen- 
erally unavailable  to  the  average  reader.  All  students  of  the 

Bible  will  welcome  and  value  it.  _ 

Calvin  Keene 


THE  SCROLLS  FROM  THE  DEAD  SEA.  By  Edmund 
Wilson.  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  1955.  121 
pages.  $3.25 

This  is  the  first  popular  account  in  English  of  a series  of 
remarkable  archaeological  finds  near  the  upper  West  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Though  they  began  in  1947  and  have  claimed 
the  attention  of  scholars  of  many  countries,  it  took  an  experi- 
enced general  author  and  The  New  Yorker  magazine  to  reach 
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the  general  public.  The  text  of  this  convenient  little  volume 
is  apparently  more  than  95  per  cent  identical  with  the  widely 
read  magazine  article  of  May  14.  Its  two  footnotes  and  a 
further  reference  to  special  studies  on  pages  24  and  59  f.  seem 
to  be  additions;  so  are  the  very  effective  quotations  from  the 
contemporary  diary  of  the  late  E.  L.  Sukenik  on  pages  13-15. 
Otherwise  the  text  is  substantially  or  verbatim  the  same. 

Some  eight  old  manuscripts  found  in  jars  in  a cave  were 
offered  by  a Bedouin  for  sale  in  two  lots  and  were  bought  and 
studied.  Later,  the  area  from  which  they  came  was  thoroughly 
explored,  with  the  result  of  disclosing  many  inhabitable  caves, 
some  of  them  containing  other  manuscripts,  unfortunately  in 
much  smaller  fragments,  and  the  remains  of  a central  building 
and  a cemetery.  All  these  belonged  apparently  to  a devout 
Jewish  community  centered  here  before  and  after  the  time  of 
Jesus  for  hardly  two  centuries  altogether.  The  community  is 
quite  plausibly  identified  with  the  Essenes  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
Philo,  and  Josephus.  Their  ritual,  community  life,  and  appli- 
cation of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  to  their  contemporary 
history  all  remind  us  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  Similarity 
in  ideas  has  led  some  to  ask  whether  they  were  not  a source 
for  the  teaching  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus. 

Edmund  Wilson  is  intrigued  with  these  problems  and  with 
the  unrest  they  bring  to  traditional  Jews  or  Christians.  Suffice 
it  here  to  say  that  many  scholars  have  always  recognized  the 
variety  within  Judaism  and  the  debt  of  Christianity  to  one  or 
another  phase  of  the  older  religion.  I do  not  find  Wilson’s 
piquant  popularizing  of  disturbing  questions  very  helpful.  If 
modern  Christians  or  Jews  did  not  recognize  the  evidence  of 
affinity  from  the  older  known  data,  "neither  will  they  believe 
if  one  rise  from  the  dead” — in  the  form  of  new  archaeological 
finds  about  one  obscure  strand  of  Judaism.  The  book  says 
very  little  about  the  value  of  the  new  MSS.  for  verifying  or 
correcting  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  and  other  Jewish 
scriptures.  (There  are,  of  course,  no  Christian  writings  among 
them.)  Indeed  the  cave  (Qumran  IV)  which  yielded  the  largest 
number  of  fragments  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  For  the  New 
Testament  the  significance  of  the  finds  is  probably  not  in 
revolutionary  general  conclusions  but  in  parallels  of  thought 
and  minor  illustrations  of  language  so  far  as  the  Hebrew  of 
these  manuscripts  can  be  applied  to  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament. 

It  is  as  a trustworthy,  detailed,  and  exciting  narrative  of 
the  most  unexpected  of  modern  discoveries  in  Bible  lands  and 
of  Bible  times  that  the  book  is  to  be  recommended. 

Henry  J.  Cadbury 


A GUIDE  TO  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  AMERICA.  Edited  by 
Leo  Rosten.  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York,  1955.  281 
pages.  $1.00  (paper  edition) 

The  second  part  of  this  book  is  packed  with  facts  and  sta- 
tistics about  the  hundreds  of  religious  bodies  existing  in  Amer- 
ica, and  it  also  answers  a variety  of  questions,  such  as  what 
percentage  of  Americans  in  different  age  and  occupation 
groups  believe  in  God  or  can  name  the  four  Gospels. 

The  first  section  contains  statements  as  to  the  beliefs  of  13 
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of  the  larger  Protestant  denominations,  and  Judaism,  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  Quakerism.  There  follow  three  chapters  on 
the  faith  of  agnostics,  scientists,  and  “non-church-goers,"  re- 
spectively. All  the  statements  are  written  by  members  of  the 
groups  under  discussion,  apparently  from  dependable  knowl- 
edge, at  least  in  the  case  of  the  organized  groups.  The  writing 
is  competent,  clear,  and  dignified.  The  chapter  on  "What  Is 
a Quaker?”  was  written  by  Richmond  P.  Miller. 

These  expositions  are  followed  by  a chart  which  sets  side 
by  side  the  major  beliefs  of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews. 
There  is  then  a brief  comparison  of  the  tenets  of  15  denomina- 
tions under  13  heads,  including  the  Bible,  creed,  baptism,  the 
Trinity,  divorce,  birth  control,  propagation  of  the  church. 

The  book  will  probably  meet  a need  for  a popular  refer- 
ence work.  It  ought  to  settle  many  a street-corner,  dinner- 
table,  or  college-dormitory  argument. 

Mildred  B.  Young 


A DISCOURSE  ON  THE  LIFE  TO  COME.  By  Stephen 

Hobhouse.  Alec  R.  Allenson,  Inc.,  Chicago,  1955.  80  pages. 
$1.75 

This  review  of  a remarkable  literary  and  philosophical 
enquiry  and  discourse  on  man’s  life  after  this  life  is  written 
under  auspicious  circumstances.  We  are  en  route  home  from 
the  Five  Years  Meeting  under  a clear,  blue  sky  on  a fast  train 
traveling  through  the  rich  colors  of  a perfect  autumn  morning. 

Stephen  Hobhouse,  well-known  British  Quaker,  author  and 
biographer,  shares  in  his  jewel  of  a book  his  own  studies  and 
meditations  in  the  autumn  of  his  own  life  about  what  he 
believes  of  the  life  to  come. 

Belief  in  immortality  goes  back  to  the  Egyptians  of  2000 
B.C.  The  dawn  of  conscience,  according  to  Breasted,  was  only 
a few  millenia  earlier  than  that  period.  Our  author  has  ranged 
the  whole  gamut  of  literary  and  religious  writings,  poetry  and 
philosophy,  gleaning  illustrations  of  his  own  point  of  view. 
He  has  given  to  the  earnest  seeker  a thoughtful,  personal  testi- 
mony to  what  one  man  and  all  men  hold  "the  ultimate  goal 
of  our  pilgrimage” — our  approach  to  the  unseen  existence 
that  lies  beyond  mortal  experience. 

Richmond  P.  Miller 


THE  BENT  WORLD.  By  J.  V.  Langmead  Casserley.  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York,  1955.  286  pages.  $4.00 
Dr.  Casserley  is  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

This  work  purports  to  be  a Christian  examination  of  East- 
West  tensions  and  an  unsparing  analysis  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. The  author  introduces  his  subject  by  showing  that  mod- 
ern political  communism  is  in  no  sense  a revival  of  primitive 
communism.  The  Christian  will  be  critical  not  of  what  mate- 
rialists affirm  but  of  what  they  ignore.  In  ten  chapters  an 
analysis  is  made  to  show  where  Marxism  has  failed  and  where 
it  has  brought  results.  The  Soviet  system  has  brought  no  new 
incentives  to  work. 

In  the  deification  of  democracy  there  are  shown  the  weak- 
ness and  the  failure  of  the  family.  Democracy  may  become  like  a 
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malignant  cancer  growing  in  the  very  vitals  of  society.  We 
have  become  obsessed  with  technics.  The  so-called  conflict 
between  science  and  religion  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
was  a mistake  that  did  little  good.  Men  become  obsessed  with 
economic  doctrines  and  activities. 

The  author  devotes  a whole  chapter  to  what  he  calls  the 
“divorcing  society,”  and  in  this  we  observe  the  grave  failure 
the  idealism  and  higher  motives  in  men’s  lives  have  suffered. 

The  "bent  world”  suggests  something  less  critical  than  a 
“broken"  world.  It  deviates  from  its  nature.  We  must  strive 
to  straighten  out  the  crooked  places,  not  altogether  without 
confidence,  and  to  stand  it  erect  once  more  in  the  center  of 
the  stage  of  human  history.  William  W.  Cadbury 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Archibald  Macintosh  as  acting 
president  of  Haverford  College  was  announced  by  S.  Emlen 
Stokes,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  College. 
On  January  first,  Dr.  Macintosh,  who  is  vice  president  and 
director  of  admissions,  will  succeed  President  Gilbert  F.  White, 
who  announced  his  resignation  last  June  to  return  to  teaching 
and  research  as  professor  of  geography  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  It  is  planned  that  Dr.  Macintosh  will  serve  until  a 
new  president  is  chosen.  Dr.  Macintosh  served  as  acting 
president  of  Haverford  in  1945-46. 

Dr.  Archibald  Macintosh,  earlier  in  the  fall,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  a 
three-year  term.  The  College  Board,  a 55-year-old  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  170  schools,  colleges  and  universities, 
and  23  educational  associations,  has  its  headquarters  in  New 
York  City.  Through  its  800  centers  over  the  world,  some 
200,000  students  will  be  examined  this  year. 

Archibald  Macintosh  is  also  an  overseer  of  William  Penn 
Charter  School  and  a trustee  of  Episcopal  Academy. 


Yardley,  Pa.,  Meeting  announced  on  December  15  that 
construction  of  a new  meeting  house  on  North  Main  Street  in 
Yardley  would  start  soon.  Foundations  were  to  be  poured 
within  ten  days,  T.  Sidney  Cadwallader,  2nd,  Yardley  attorney 
and  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  said. 

“The  Meeting  has  approved  plans  prepared  by  Mather 
Lippincott,  an  architect  who  has  designed  several  Friends 
Meetings  in  the  eastern  United  States,”  he  said,  “and  we  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  use  the  new  building  in  the  early 
spring.  It  will  be  constructed  in  the  traditional  Friends  style 
and  will  contain  First-day  school  rooms,  a recreation  and 
social  room,  and  a meeting  room  which  will  accommodate 
175  persons.” 

Sidney  Cadwallader  said  that  it  had  become  necessary  to 
build  the  new  meeting  house  because  of  the  increased  attend- 
ance and  the  rapidly  growing  First-day  school.  The  present 
meeting  house  was  constructed  in  1868  and  is  located  at  Main 
Street  and  College  Avenue.  The  old  building  will  be  offered 
for  sale.  It  is  expected  that  the  finished  meeting  house  will 
cost  about  $60,000.00. 
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In  the  November  issue  of  Friendly  Contact,  newsletter  of  , 
the  Lafayette  Avenue  Meeting,  Brooklyn,  Leonard  S.  Ken- 
worthy raises  the  question  whether  music  should  have  a part 
in  the  life  of  a Friends  Meeting  and  reviews  the  different 
ways  music  is  already  being  used  in  both  programmed  and 
unprogrammed  meetings  for  worship. 


Water  colors  by  Dorothy  Schalk  and  Inez  Fuller  were 
among  those  hung  in  the  three-county  Regional  Show  held 
recently  at  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Museum  of  Art. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Psychiatric 
Society  held  in  Pittsburgh  in  September,  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Dehne  of  Friends  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  was  selected  as 
president-elect  of  the  Society.  He  will  serve  in  this  capacity 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  will  become  president  in  1956. 


A new  series  of  religious  dramas  will  be  telecast  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  network,  beginning  with  the 
Christmas  Day  telecast  of  the  story  of  the  Nativity,  “No  Room 
at  the  Inn.”  This  telecast  will  be  at  4 p.m.  (EST) , Sunday, 
December  25.  Though  sponsored,  these  programs  will  contain 
no  commercial  or  institutional  messages,  so  nothing  will  dis- 
turb the  sincere  and  reverent  tone  of  the  production. 

This  telecast  will  be  followed  by  three  others,  one  each 
month,  with  “The  Prodigal  Son”  telecast  over  the  NBC  tele- 
vision network  on  Sunday,  January  29,  at  2:30  p.m.  (EST). 
A third,  “Where  Your  Treasure  Is,”  will  be  seen  on  Sunday, 
February  26,  again  at  2:30  p.m.  (EST),  and  the  fourth,  “The 
Fruitless  Fig  Tree,”  on  Sunday,  March  25,  at  2:30  in  the 
afternoon. 


Paul  Sekiya  of  Japan  has  been  traveling  in  this  country 
since  April  in  the  interest  of  peace  for  the  F.O.R.,  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  and  the  Friends  World  Com- 
mittee. While  on  a visit  to  Lehigh  Valley,  Pa.,  Friends  in  mid- 
November,  he  was  taken  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  with  a gall  bladder  attack.  After  a somewhat  extended 
series  of  tests  he  was  operated  on  by  Dr.  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads 
on  December  13.  He  is  now  recuperating  in  Ward  M,  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


East  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Friends  Meeting  received  recogni- 
tion by  the  Friends  World  Committee  earlier  in  the  year  and 
held  a formal  organizational  meeting  on  October  9,  1955,  at 
the  home  of  Merwin  and  Esther  Palmer.  Approximately  80 
Friends  and  friends  of  Friends,  including  children,  were 
present.  Ralph  Rose  of  the  Friends  World  Committee  spoke 
on  “Opportunities  of  a New  Monthly  Meeting.”  Clerks  who 
assumed  their  duties  at  the  November  monthly  meeting  were 
Edwin  Moon,  clerk,  and  Jessie  Hoffmann,  recording  clerk. 

Jessie  Hoffmann 
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FRIENDS 

For  several  years  the  Friends  General  Conference  has  been 
expanding  its  religious  education  services.  In  addition  to  office 
consultation,  preparation  and  distribution  of  First-day  school 
material,  and  the  publication  of  the  Religious  Education  Bul- 
letin, the  Conference  has  provided  some  field  work.  Amelia 
W.  Swayne  has  served  on  a part-time  basis  and  has  held  con- 
ferences with  First-day  school  workers  in  all  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  as  well  as  in  Meetings  of  the  Lake  Erie  Association 
and  other  independent  groups.  With  the  great  growth  of 
established  First-day  schools  and  the  many  new  ones  that  are 
springing  up,  the  time  seems  to  have  come  for  a full-time 
Secretary  of  Religious  Education. 

A Friend  is  being  sought  who  has  a liberal  theological  point 
of  view  and  a liberal  philosophy  of  education.  He  should  have 
an  understanding  of  the  First-day  school  field  and  some  experi- 
ence in  the  teaching  of  classes.  Academic  training  in  the  field 
of  religious  education  is  not  necessary,  but  is  preferred.  It  is 
hoped  that  a competent  person  may  be  secured  by  July  first, 
and  that  office  space  may  be  found  in  the  Central  Bureau, 
Philadelphia,  until  some  type  of  Friends  House  provides  a 
center  for  all  religious  education  activities. 

Amelia  W.  Swayne 


Young  Friends  Committee 

With  a memorable  and  challenging  conference  at  Quaker 
Haven  fresh  in  our  minds,  it  was  natural  that  our  thoughts 
should  turn  to  “next  time,"  the  conference  in  1957,  as  more 
than  40  young  people  of  the  Young  Friends  Committee  of 
North  America  met  at  Earlham  College  on  November  19 
and  20. 

The  opening  session  of  this,  the  first  of  the  semiannual 
Committee  meetings  for  1955-56,  was  spent  in  deliberation  of 
a skeleton  plan  for  the  forthcoming  conference:  time,  place, 
and  planning  committee  chairman.  We  were  united  in  feel- 
ing Canada  offered  possibilities  for  future  fellowship  and 
inspiration,  and  we  set  the  date  of  the  1957  Young  Friends 
Conference  for  the  last  full  week  in  August.  We  were  united, 
as  well,  in  naming  Margaret  Smith,  an  Iowa  Friend  and  Earl- 
ham College  sophomore,  for  the  responsibility  of  planning 
committee  chairman. 

A letter  from  Fran  Smith  telling  of  her  last  summer’s  visit 
to  Friends  in  England  and  Germany,  and  discussion  of  the 
possibility  of  American  Young  Friends  acting  as  hosts  to  a 
German  Friend  next  summer  emphasized  our  shared  belief 
in  the  need  for  personal  contacts  among  Friends  all  over  the 
world. 

Out  of  a concern  that  Friends  in  North  America  know 
more  generally  about  the  purpose  and  activities  of  the  Young 
Friends  Committee  of  North  America,  a publicity  subcommit- 
tee presented  the  first  draft  of  a flier.  This  is  designed  to  show 
in  a clear  and  meaningful  way  what  the  committee  does  and 
what  it  aims  to  do.  We  are  eager  that  this  statement  may 
reveal  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  implicit  in  our  activities. 

The  next  issue  of  the  North  American  Young  Friends  pe- 
riodical, appearing  in  the  January  25  issue  of  The  American 
Friend,  will  include  a more  complete  report  of  all  the  sessions 
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of  the  fall  Committee  meeting.  Marjorie  Dixon,  Earlham 
senior,  is  acting  Young  Friends  editor  of  this  forthcoming 
issue. 

Miriam  Michener 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

My  thanks  for  publishing  the  “Letter  from  Japan”  by  Bruce 
Pearson  in  the  December  3 issue  of  the  Friends  Journal.  It  is 
a lucid  analysis  and  presentation  of  a major  problem,  namely, 
interrelationship  of  world  cultures. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Walter  D.  Voelker 


An  editorial  in  your  issue  of  October  1 entitled  “The  Race 
for  the  Moon”  mentions  a certain  Chinese,  Wan  Hoo,  who 
around  1500  A.D.  “actually  equipped  two  gigantic  kites  with 
47  rockets  which  his  coolies  had  to  kindle  at  a predetermined 
moment.  Wan  Hoo  had  obviously  underestimated  the  power 
of  this  explosion  and  lost  his  life  in  the  experiment.” 

Though  the  Chinese  can  be  credited  with  many  experi- 
ments and  inventions  in  ancient  times,  I fear  this  experiment 
belongs  in  the  category  of  science  fiction.  Upon  inquiry  I find 
my  doubts  shared  by  Joseph  Needham  and  Wang  Ling  of 
Cambridge  University,  England,  authors  of  the  great  work 
Science  and  Civilization  in  China,  soon  to  run  into  seven  vol- 
umes. They,  too,  never  read  of  such  an  experiment. 

I wish  that  in  place  of  the  word  “coolies”  the  word  “labor- 
ers” or  “assistants”  had  been  used.  The  former  has  derogatory 
overtones  belonging  to  an  era  that  happily  is  now  vanishing. 

I hesitate  to  offer  these  comments,  for  I value  the  new 
Friends  Journal  highly  and  read  every  issue  with  much  interest. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Arthur  W.  Hummel 

(Our  information  was  based  on  J.  G.  Leithauser’s  lengthy 
article  “Raketen  zum  Mond,”  page  202  of  the  June  issue  of 
Der  Monat,  international  magazine  published  in  Berlin  by 
Melvin  J.  Lasky  and  Helmut  Jaesrich. — Editor) 


To  Willard  Mead’s  views  on  “Preparing  for  Meeting”  in 
your  September  10  issue,  I should  like  to  add  the  thought 
that  I would  like  to  see  music  used  in  our  Sunday  morning 
meeting  for  worship.  I would  not  approve  a showy,  expensive 
organ,  a robed  choir,  or  a salaried  conductor  but  quiet  play- 
ing or  singing  as  one  enters  the  meeting  house.  Again  as  one 
leaves  it  would  add  just  that  touch  of  inspiration  and  feeling 
of  reverence  so  much  needed  for  spiritual  enrichment. 

I hope  it  will  be  the  coming  thing  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  should  like  to  hear  some  discussion  in  the  pages  of  your 
paper. 

Great  Falls,  Montana  Esther  Hayes  Reed 


How  one  can  sense  God’s  will  and  guidance  in  the  way 
of  daily  living  is  an  unsolved  problem  for  J.  Paul  J.  Williams, 
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according  to  his  letter  in  Friends  Journal,  October  1st  issue. 
There  should  be  some  light  on  his  problem  in  what  another 
Paul  wrote  to  a perplexed  community  about  nineteen  cen- 
turies ago. 

Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  a chapter  on  the  nature  of 
God.  He  writes:  Love  is  patient  and  kind.  Love  is  not 
envious  or  boastful.  It  does  not  put  on  airs.  It  is  not  rude 
or  resentful.  It  does  not  insist  on  its  rights.  It  does  not 
become  angry.  It  is  not  happy  over  injustice;  it  is  only  happy 
with  truth.  It  will  bear  anything,  believe  anything,  hope 
for  anything,  endure  anything.  Love  will  never  die  out. 

And  Paul  might  have  added  as  a footnote:  Love  never 
wrongs  a neighbor  (Romans  IB:  10). 

Purcellville,  Virginia  Arthur  E.  Lybolt 


I wish  to  recommend  to  the  editor,  who  devoted  space  in 
the  October  1 Friends  Journal  to  the  spiritual  state  of  space- 
men to  be  encountered  in  the  future,  a study  of  Davy  Crockett, 
who  (according  to  a quote  in  October’s  Reader’s  Digest,  page 
159)  "not  only  subdued  the  Indians  and  other  foes  of  his  day, 
but  in  1955  succeeded  in  practically  wiping  spacemen  off  the 
map.” 

Elkins  Park,  Pa.  David  S.  Reiser 

BIRTH 

MYERS — On  November  11,  to  Harrison  and  Elizabeth 
Coles  Myers,  a daughter  named  Josephine  Alice  Myers.  The 
mother  and  maternal  grandparents  are  members  of  Woods- 
town  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  The  grandparents  are  William 

M.  and  Margaret  Hough  Coles. 

MARRIAGE 

WILLIAMS-KIRBY — On  November  25,  at  Sheridan,  Wy- 
oming, A/lc  Davis  Wultjen  Williams,  son  of  Mrs.  Francis 
C.  Williams,  Jr.,  and  the  late  Mr.  Williams,  and  Dorothy 
Mae  Kirby,  daughter  of  John  J.  Kirby  and  the  late  S.  Hazel 
Kirby  of  Harrisonville,  N.  J.  They  will  make  their  home  at 
1681  Newark  Street,  Aurora,  Colorado.  The  bride  is  a mem- 
ber of  Woodstown  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

DEATHS 

BLACKBURN — On  November  20,  at  his  home  in  Fisher- 
town,  Pa.,  Isaiah  Penrose  Blackburn,  aged  90  years,  a life- 
long member  of  Dunnings  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  He 
was  the  last  member  of  the  Azariah  and  Sarah  Blackburn 
family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  valuable  mem- 
bers of  that  Meeting.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Anne  Conklin 
Blackburn;  two  sons,  Richard  C.  Blackburn  of  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  and  Philip  Blackburn  of  Fishertown, 
Pa.;  and  two  grandchildren. 

HARKER — On  November  24,  Priscilla  W.  Harker,  wife 
of  James  Harker,  41  Simpson  Street,  Pitman,  N.  J.,  aged  87 
years.  She  was  a member  of  Woodstown  Monthly  Meeting, 

N.  J.  Burial  was  in  the  Friends  Cemetery,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


HERITAGE — On  December  9,  J.  Omar  Heritage,  hus- 
band of  the  late  Mary  J.  Heritage,  of  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  aged 
74  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  Mullica  Hill  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, N.  J.,  and  well-known  throughout  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  and  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 
Surviving  are  a son,  B.  Paul  Heritage,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  and 
three  daughters,  Ruth  H.  Stanton  and  Esther  H.  Wright  of 
Mullica  Hill,  and  Naomi  H.  Yarnall  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Smedley  Hoadley 

Elizabeth  Smedley  Hoadley  passed  away  in  Los  Angeles 
December  5,  1955,  at  the  age  of  92.  She  was  born  in  Sandy 
Spring,  Md.,  the  daughter  of  John  Elgar  and  Anna  Townsend 
Hallowell.  She  lived  all  of  her  earlier  life  in  Philadelphia 
and  attended  Swarthmore  College.  She  married  Dr.  Isaac 
Garrett  Smedley,  and  after  his  death  she  married  Clarence 
Burtch  Hoadley.  In  1902  she  moved  to  California,  where  she 
lived  until  the  time  of  her  death.  She  never  lost  her  deep 
interest  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  Surviving  are  two  daughters, 
Florence  E.  Vernon  and  Caroline  H.  Colburn,  five  grandchil- 
dren, and  nine  great-grandchildren,  as  well  as  a host  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  who  have  been  inspired  by  her  courage,  un- 
selfish devotion  to  others,  and  bright  sense  of  humor. 


Coming  Events 

DECEMBER 

28  to  January  1,  1956 — Midwinter  Institute  on  the  Ministry 
at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.  Subject,  “Ministry  to  the 
Individual.”  Participating,  Irene  Pickard,  Carol  Murphy,  John 
M.  Moore,  Robert  Clark,  Gilbert  Kilpack.  Group  considera- 
tion of  the  place  of  counseling,  eldering,  and  guidance  in 
Friends  Meetings.  Total  cost,  $20.00;  nonresident  attendance 
fee,  $4.00. 

30  to  January  1,  1956 — Midwinter  Conference  of  Young 
Friends  in  the  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  at  Stony  Run  Meet- 
ing House,  5116  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  beginning 
at  5 p.m.  on  Friday.  Theme,  “Barclay’s  Teachings  and  How 
They  May  Be  Applied  to  Our  Lives.”  Leaders,  Bliss  Forbush, 
Byron  Branson,  Marshall  Sutton.  Attenders  are  asked  to  read 
in  advance  the  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  Barclay  in  Brief.  Cost, 
$2.00.  Overnight  hospitality  and  breakfast  will  be  provided 
in  the  homes  of  Baltimore  Friends. 

JANUARY 

1 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Huntington  Meeting  House, 
York  Springs,  R.  D.,  Latimore  Township,  Adams  County,  Pa., 
3 p.m.  Four  persons  attended  the  December  4 meeting. 

1 — Open  House  in  the  Cafeteria  at  the  Meeting  House, 
221  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  3:30  to  6:30  p.m.  This 
will  be  a New  Year’s  party  and  festival  of  the  New  Year,  led 
by  Rachel  Davis  DuBois.  All  are  cordially  invited. 

8 — Frankford  Friends  Forum,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  3 p.m.:  John  Otto  Reinemann,  director  of  pro- 
bation, Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia,  “The  Challenge  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency.” 

8 — 25  th  Anniversary  Celebration  of  57th  Street  Meeting, 
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Chicago,  at  the  founding  site  of  the  Meeting,  John  Woolman 
Hall,  1174  East  57th  Street,  Chicago,  afternoon. 

14 — Meeting  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Social  Order 
of  the  four  New  York  City  Meetings,  at  225  East  15th  Street, 
New  York  City,  1 to  9 p.m.  Study  groups  on  housing,  com- 


munity services,  youth,  and  the  aging,  with  resource  persons 
cooperating.  The  Joint  Social  Order  Committee  is  holding 
the  meeting  in  line  with  its  desire  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  increased  service  of  Friends  in  areas  in  which  preventive  or 
educational  aspects  would  be  prominent. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA — First-day  school 
and  meeting,  11:15  a.m.  every  First-day, 
Old  Government  House,  432  Telfair.  Faith 
Bertsche,  Clerk,  2230  Edgewood  Drive, 
Augusta. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue:  telephone  EL  0252. 


OAHBBIBOE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CLABBUONT,  CAL.  — Friends  meeting, 
9:30  a.m.  on  Scripps  campus,  9th  and 
Columbia.  Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  W. 
8th. 


CLEABBBOOK,  VIRGINIA— Meeting  for 
worship  at  Hopewell  Meeting  House,  First- 
days  at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school  at 
11  a.m. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  each  First-day  in  Highland 
Park  Y.W.C.A.  at  Woodward  and  Winona. 
Visitors  telephone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA.- Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.. 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS  — Friends  Worship 
Group  each  Sunday,  6:30  p.m.  2336  North 
Boulevard:  telephone  JAckson  8-6413. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
Evergreen  9-5086  and  9-4345. 


LANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house,  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  V.— Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.:  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


MERION,  PA. — Merlon  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY  — Worship 
and  First-day  scheol,  11  a.m..  Park  Street 
and  Gordonhurst  Avenue,  1.7  miles  west 
of  Exit  151  from  Garden  State  Parkway. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October— April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


ORLANDO,  FLORIDA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship at  Sorosis  Home,  108  Liberty  Street, 
First-days  at  11  a.m. 


PASADENA,  CAL. — Orange  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8 p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA— 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule- 
vard at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam- 
bria Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

Race  and  Twelfth  Streets  held  Jointly  at 
15th  and  Race  Streets. 

For  information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  RI  6- 
3263. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 10  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  James  Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  W. 
Mitchell. 


READING,  PA.— 108  North  Sixth  Street. 
First-day  school  at  10  a.m.,  meeting  for 
worship  at  11  a.m. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.— Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO — Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day  at  11  a.m.  at  the 
Garcia  Street  Club,  569  Garcia  Street. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fua- 
aell.  Clerk:  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA.— 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK— Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  a.m.  each  First- 
day.  Huntington  Neighborhood  House.  512 
Almond  Street. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WINCHESTER,  VIRGINIA — Centre  Meet- 
ing House,  corner  of  Washington  and  Pic- 
cadilly Streets.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  School, 
10:45  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS — Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day.  11  a.m.  Telephone  PL  4-3887. 


WANTED 


CAREFUL  DRIVER  to  take  car  to  Florida 
in  January.  Elizabeth  Abbott  Christ,  115 
Pinehurst  Lane.  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 


SECRETARY,  preferably  Friend:  short- 
hand desirable.  Telephone  Friends  Central 
Bureau.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  RIttenhouse 
6-3263. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  SECRETARY 
beginning  July  1,  1956.  Editing  of  First- 
day  school  materials:  field  work.  Write 
Friends  General  Conference,  1515  Cherry 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OLD  PAINTINGS  AND  OLD  GOLD 
FRAMES.  Write  Box  C72,  Friends  Jour- 
nal. 


RESIDENT  WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER, 
middle-aged,  for  mother  and  working 
daughter,  centrally  located  in  Lansdowne, 
Pa.  Telephone,  evenings,  MAdison  3-0431, 
or  write  Box  M73,  Friends  Journal. 


DIRECTOR,  with  executive  ability  and 
sympathetic  understanding,  for  small 
Florence  Crittenton  Home;  preferably 
with  some  case  work  experience.  Resident 
position,  with  full  maintenance  and  so- 
cial security.  Miss  Mary  Leeds,  Haddon 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  or  telephone 
Atlantic  City  5-4669. 


THERE  IS  STILL  TIME 

to  start  the  new  year  right 
by  subscribing  to 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

A FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running  water;  some 
with  bath.  Lunch  served  daily;  also 
dinner  parties  and  group  parties 
arranged.  Telephone  MA  7-2025 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  Vt-acre 
lot,  $11,990  and  up.  Also  4-bedroom  houses, 
$13,400.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  turnpike. 

Call  ELmwood  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 

TREV0SE,  PA. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISFDAV  ADVERTISING  — 15*  per 

agate  line  or  52.10  per  column  inch; 
10%  discount  for  6 — 24  insertions 
within  six  months;  15%  discount  for 
25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

REGULAR  MEETING  NOTICES — 15* 

per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  re- 
peated insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7 * per 

word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A 
box  number  will  be  supplied  if  re- 
quested, and  answers  received  at  the 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be 
forwarded  without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed 
without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.;  Rl  4-7449 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


SONNETS  FOR  LOVERS  AND 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  SONNETS 

OO  By  William  Bacon  Evans 

Available  at  WANAMAKER'S 


Our  deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  Monday. 
When  Monday  is  a holiday,  the 
deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  the  preceding 
Friday.  Instructions  regarding  ad- 
vertising MUST  be  in  our  hands 
before  that  time. 


VITAL  RECORDS 


The  Great  Question.  Did  you  ever  answer  it? 


PART  I.  “What  think  ye  of  Christ?  Whose  son  is  he?” 

It  was  a vital  record  of  the  Jews  that  the  answer  was: 

"THE  SON  OF  DAVID" 

PART  II.  “How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord 
said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I make  thine  enemies 
thy  footstool?  If  David  then  call  him  Lord  how  is  he  his  son?”  See 
Matt.  XX,  42-45.  Mark  XII,  35-37.  Luke  XX,  41-44. 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF  IT:  “So  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  David  are 
fourteen  generations;  and  from  David  until  the  carrying  away  into 
Babylon  are  fourteen  generations;  and  from  the  carrying  away  into 
Babylon  unto  Christ  are  fourteen  generations.”  Matt.  I,  17. 

Yes,  the  son  of  David  and  the  son  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  “Therefore  (David)  being  a prophet  and  knowing  that  God  had 
sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to  the 
flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne;  He  seeing  this  before 
spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  etc.”  Acts  II. 

If  you  think  of  the  virgin  birth  and  the  resurrection  “as  a bit  of  poetry,”  the 
terms;  He  is  the  image  of  his  father;  she  is  the  image  of  her  mother;  and 
Christ  “Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first  bom  of  every 
creature,”  Col.  I.,  will  be  little  incentive  to  study  genealogical  records  and 
ancestral  charts. 

Don’t  sing  Christmas  hymns  if  you  don’t  BELIEVE  in  the  Divine  origin,  au- 
thority and  purpose  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man. 


I am  interested  in  selling  ancestral  charts.  I am  not  interested  in  hunting  up  records  on 
the  basis  of  D.A.R.  eligibility.  It  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
"Prince  of  Peace"  and  George  Fox. 

JOSEPH  COPE,  WEST  CHESTER,  ROUTE  5,  PA. 

Do  You  Understand,  the  Answer  to  the  Great  Question?  It’s  Vital. 


H o Li  d a y 

Greetings 

☆ 

ANTON  C.  LAMPEL 
3526  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

☆ 

( no  time  for  cards ) 
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APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  & JOB  STRATEGY 

Want  to  find  the  work  for  which  you  have 
most  aptitude?  Want  to  get  ahead  faster? 
Why  not  explain  your  problem  to  us?  We've 
helped  others  since  1937.  Telephone,  write 
today.  Free  folder  T.  Swarthmore  6-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
546  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


VICTOR  GOERTZEL,  Ph.D. 

CONSULTING  PSYCHOLOGIST 

announces  the  removal  of  his  office  from 
2020  David  Stott  Building,  Detroit  26,  Michigan 

to 

16  PRESCOTT  AVENUE,  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS 
Personal — Vocational — Educational  Problems 

Telephone  MOntclair  3-1415  J for  appointment 

(Temporary  private  line  until  March  1956) 


FOR  WORLD  FRIENDSHIP  play  the  favorite 
counting  game  of  millions  in  Africa  and  Asia. 


ODI dcoc' 


Rules  for  10  nations  25c.  Complete  Game  $3. 
Coop.  Recreation  Service,  Inc.,  Delaware,  Ohio 


FRIENDS 

HOSPITAL 

for  the 

MENTALLY  ILL 

Established  1813 

Roosevelt  Boulevard  and  Adams  Ave. 
Philadelphia  24,  Pennsylvania 


MOVING 

and 

STORAGE 

Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charier  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 


QUAKER 

2501  Germantown  Ave. 


STORAGE 
CO.,  INC. 
BAIdwin  9-0400 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  — College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

Started  by  Friends  In  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sldwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Member  of  

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


Darlington 

Sanitarium 


WAWASET  ROAD 
(Route  842) 
WEST  CHESTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A recognized  private  psychiatric  hospital.  Complete  modern  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services.  Qualified  physicians  may  retain  supervision  of  patients. 
Moderate  rates.  Owned  by  Friends  and  particularly  adapted  for  the  care  of 
elderly  and  confused  Friends. 

H.  VAN  DER  MEER,  M.D.,  Medical  Director  Telephone  West  Chester  3120 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 


WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


cA  c. Private  hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 

Director 


DR.  EMMA  Q.  HOLLOWAY 
friends  HOME 
WAYNES V I LLE , OHIO 


Committee  on  Family  Relationships 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  3-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Repretentative 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

Established  1689 

The  Parkway  ond  Seventeenth  Street 
Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Rl  6-9150 

Coeducational 
Kindergarten — 12th  Grade 
A sound  academic  preparation 
for  college 

A reverent  approach  to  life 

For  further  information  address 
the  Headmaster 


OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


c,o.\ 


ROSLYN,  PA. 


MEMORIAL 

STONES 

▼ 

GRAVE 

MARKERS 


STYLES  AND  ENGRAVINGS  IN  GOOD  TASTE 
DELIVERED  AND  SET  IN  ANY  CEMETERY 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT 
Write  or  telephone  office — MAjestie  5-0220 
or  TUrner  4-0696  for  full  information 
ARTHUR  S.  ROBERTS  - President 
ARTHUR  W.  HUTTON  - Treasurer 

Affiliated  with  H|LLS|DE  CEMETERY  CO. 

CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN,  President 


PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stoek  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Rlttenhouse  6-5800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 


James  E.  Fyfe  * Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  & BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

* Member  Germantown  Meeting. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a beautiful  residential  com- 
munity 25  miles  from  New  York.  A well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a desire  to 
live  a creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school — Grades  7-12.  Day  school — Kindergarten  through  Grade  12. 
A reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


R 


A FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL , Grades  9-12 

Founded  1893 


G ho°l 

r*  Q Applications  for  1956-57  are  now  welcome. 

Children  of  Friends  will  receive  first  consideration 
if  applications  are  submitted  before  March  1st,  1956. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Principal  Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


1799  WESTTOWN  REGIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  1955 

Westtown  now  offers  fifteen  Competitive  Regional  Scholarships  based 
on  character,  leadership,  and  intellectual  performance.  Winners  receive 
grants  of  $500  each,  and  these  are  renewable  year  by  year  if  a satisfac- 
tory record  is  maintained.  To  be  eligible  a pupil  must  be  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  have  one  parent  who  is  or  has  been  a Friend, 
and  be  ready  to  enter  either  grade  ten  or  eleven.  (Limited  vacancies  in 
grade  eleven.) 

Each  applicant  will  be  given,  in  his  home  locality,  three  subject  matter 
tests:  one  in  English,  one  in  algebra  or  geometry,  and  a third  to  be 
selected  by  the  student.  Applications  for  1956-57  must  be  in  hand  by 
Second  Month  1st,  1956. 


For  application  forms  address: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  BOX  1000,  WESTTOWN,  PA. 
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EVEN  dislike  talk,  or 
specially  dislike  talk,  about 
obeying  God,  as  if  He  were 
some  Stalin  or  Hitler:  I can- 
not think  that  He  wants  me 
to  obey  Him:  what  He  wants, 
I think,  is  that  I should  learn 
to  cooperate,  quietly  and  in 
complete  freedom,  with  His 
blessed  and  blessing  will,  that 
will  of  His  which  I discover 
deep  in  my  own  heart  as  my 
own  will  also — as  the  best, 
essential  me. 

— Victor  Gollancz 
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One  World  Two  Centuries  Ago 

Letter  from  the  Past — 155 

LIKE  other  persons  I have  supposed  that  the  life  of 
j our  ancestors  as  compared  with  ours  was  very  pro- 
vincial and  restricted  in  information.  Without  modern 
communications  what  could  they  know  of  world  affairs 
and  how  could  they  have  laid  upon  them  “the  burden 
of  the  world’s  suffering”? 

To  test  this  somewhat  unmodest  sense  of  our  superi- 
ority, a device  occurred  to  me.  I was  reminded  by  some 
items  in  the  Sunday  travel  section  of  two  bicentennials 
being  celebrated  this  year  in  quite  different  places,  the 
defeat  of  General  Braddock's  army  near  Fort  Duquesne 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
Acadians  from  Grand-Pre.  My  memory  of  the  “One- 
Hoss  Shay”  added  to  these  the  Lisbon  earthquake. 

Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

That  was  the  year  when  Lisbon  town 
Saw  the  earth  open  and  gulp  her  down 
And  Braddock’s  army  was  done  so  brown. 

Now  what  did  our  Quaker  ancestors  in  Pennsylvania 
know  about  these  things?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that 
they  knew  nothing  immediately.  To  learn  when  and 
how  they  came  to  know,  I took  the  trouble  to  hunt  up 
and  go  through  the  two  contemporary  Philadelphia 
newspapers  for  the  year.  I found  out  that  although  the 
Pennsylvania  Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  appeared  each  Thursday  in  small 
size  as  well  as  small  print,  the  foreign  or  distant  news 
was  much  more  conspicuous  in  their  pages  than  the  local 
news.  This  news  had,  of  course,  none  of  the  competi- 
tion for  the  attention  of  readers  that  we  are  exposed  to 
today. 

Incomplete  information  about  the  engagement  near 
the  Monongahela  on  July  9 was  reported  cautiously  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Journal  for  the  24th,  and  a week  later 
both  papers  printed  a circumstantial  eye-witness  ac- 
count, indicating  also  what  happened  to  the  several 
officers,  including  the  death  of  Braddock  himself  and 
the  unwounded  survival  of  an  aide  then  little  known: 
“Mr.  Washington  had  two  horses  shot  under  him  and 
his  clothes  shot  through  in  several  places,  behaving  the 
whole  time  with  the  greatest  courage  and  resolution.” 
Six  months  after  the  event  the  two  papers  were  able  to 
provide  their  readers  with  what  is  rarely  done  today, 
an  account  of  the  engagement  from  the  other  side,  “The 
French  Account  of  the  Battle  on  the  Monongahela.” 
The  issue  of  the  Journal  containing  this  item  (No. 
683,  January  8,  1756)  contains  also  references  to  the  two 
other  events,  namely,  two  letters  from  Portugal  about 
(Continued  on  page  430) 
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Editorial 

The  New  Year 

THE  turn  of  a new  year  has  been  likened  to  the 
closing  of  one  door  and  the  opening  of  a new  one. 
We  do  this  closing  and  opening  of  doors  daily  so  that 
it  becomes  a mechanical  matter,  so  mechanical  that 
frequently  we  have  to  make  sure  a second  time  that  a 
door  has  really  been  closed.  But  closed  or  not,  the  room 
left  behind  remains  with  us.  It  is  part  of  the  inventory 
of  our  mind. 

When  we  close  the  old  year  to  enter  a new  one,  the 
closing  seems  even  less  definitive.  We  carry  into  the 
new  year  our  human  problems  as  well  as  our  hopes.  Our 
actions  occur  in  a continuity  that  takes  little  heed  of 
the  calendar.  We  are  likely  to  make  some  kind  of  re- 
statement, public  or  silent,  of  our  good  resolutions  and 
hopes.  We  pronounce  heartfelt  wishes  to  our  friends 
and  neighbors.  We  relax  momentarily  from  the  tensions 
and  alarms  which  usually  hold  sway  over  our  minds. 
But  after  that  the  demands  of  every  day  assert  them- 
selves again. 

A New  Call 

The  year  1955  ranks  in  the  history  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  as  one  of  special  significance.  Events 
in  Philadelphia  symbolized  the  closing  of  one  door  quite 
independently  from  the  order  of  our  calendar.  These 
events  had  their  effect  beyond  local  history  and  the  story 
of  Friends  General  Conference.  We  have  opened  a door 
leading  to  new  visions  and  concrete  hopes,  one  that  looks 
upon  new  spiritual  and  social  hospitality.  This  step  is 
already  spreading  a sense  of  spaciousness  over  the  Society 
such  as  American  Quakerism  may  not  have  felt  for 
generations.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  matters 
of  organization  and  perhaps  even  some  traditions  must 
give  way  to  the  abiding  spiritual  heritage  of  our  for- 
bears. The  inventory  of  the  house  they  built  will  serve 
all  the  future. 

A new  year  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit  takes  no  heed 
of  our  astronomical  order.  And,  again,  unlike  our  calen- 
dar year,  its  impact  is  such  that  we  can  forgive  and 
forget  the  past  more  easily  than  in  purely  human  affairs. 
Philadelphia  Friends  were  favored  with  a most  felicitous 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  newly  found  unity.  They 
spoke  of  it  as  God’s  own  work.  It  behooves  us  to  keep 


Comments 

this  thought  uppermost  in  our  minds:  that  which  we 
did  in  the  past  or  will  do  in  the  future  can  last  only  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  obedience 
and  Christian  love.  We  must  make  sure  that  a door  has 
really  been  closed  and  that  the  door  opened  leads  to  a 
new  and  better  room,  that  the  anxieties  of  the  past  will 
no  longer  need  to  becloud  our  vision  of  the  future,  and 
that  our  local  satisfactions  will  not  terminate  in  a mood 
of  parochial  containment. 

Nowadays  bold  statements  about  God  swarm  over  the 
pages  of  our  theological  literature.  These  writers  speak 
glibly  of  the  nature  of  God  and  God’s  intentions  for 
man.  They  ought  to  teach  caution  to  those  of  us  who 
speak  readily  about  God’s  will  for  Friends,  who  act  as 
though  they  believe  in  a kind  of  theological  gold  stand- 
ard and  ignore  man’s  progress  in  recognizing  truth.  But 
it  seems  safe  to  say  that  God’s  plans  for  Friends  have 
a purpose  far  beyond  the  margins  of  our  Society.  This 
is  the  time  to  realize  that  Friends  have  a unique  mes- 
sage to  articulate  within  the  Christian  world.  The  em- 
phases on  clerical  guidance  and  theological  dogma  so 
evident  at  the  1954  World  Council  Assembly  are  not 
our  only  challenges.  Our  religious  testimonies  for  peace 
and  racial  equality  are  far  from  being  accepted  by  most 
of  our  fellow  Christians.  Fundamentalism  must  not  be 
permitted  to  reduce  our  faith  in  the  inner  light  to  a 
sectarian  attribute.  It  is  our  central  tenet,  to  be  shared 
by  all  Christians.  These  affirmations  are  at  the  core  of 
George  Fox’s  “unity  with  all  creation.”  We  maintain  that 
these  beliefs  need  expression  in  a way  of  life,  and  it  is 
more  urgent  to  petition  for  God’s  help  in  the  years  to 
come  than  to  claim  His  blessings  for  positions  we  may 
have  taken  in  the  past. 

The  Eternal  Now 

Such  considerations  imply  an  encounter  with  truth 
independent  of  time  and  the  order  of  the  calendar.  Truth 
is  eternal  and  sometimes  hard  to  recognize  when  it  ap- 
pears in  time.  That  aspect  of  it  may  blind  us  to  the 
chances  before  our  very  eyes.  There  is  something  sad 
about  the  self-assured  believer  who  specializes  in  de- 
nouncing atheism  in  Russia  while  ignoring  the  atheism 
of  our  own  deeds  at  home.  Not  only  are  we  tired  of  the 
unproductive  repetition  of  confessions  of  faith;  we  are 
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even  more  disillusioned  by  the  absence  of  faith  in  our 
own  actions.  The  gospel  contains  some  telling  illustra- 
tions about  this  duality  from  which  all  of  us  are  apt  to 
suffer.  But  whether  we  fail  or  are  obedient  to  the  inner 
call,  doors  and  years  are  opening  before  us  by  the  grace 


of  God  in  flashes  of  momentous  insights  or  in  quietly 
offered  opportunities  for  service.  “Happy  is  the  man, 
who  listens  to  me,  watching  daily  at  my  gates,  waiting 
beside  my  doors.  For  he  who  finds  me  finds  life  and 
obtains  favor  from  the  Lord”  (Proverbs  8:34). 


The  Substance  of  Hope 

By  DOROTHY  STEERE 


THE  title  of  this  talk  is  taken  from  that  passage  in 
the  Bible  which  says,  “Faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  unseen.” 

In  our  two  trips  in  the  last  four  years  we  have  seen 
much  that  has  been  disquieting  and  that  has  made  us 
wonder  how  men  could  be  so  cruel  to  other  men  and 
how  governments  could  go  on  building  power  that  would 
seem  to  have  no  termination  except  in  destruction.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  be  pessimistic  and  disheartened  and  to 
feel  that  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  leaves  little 
room  for  faith,  and  that  if  you  have  any  faith,  it  surely 
must  rest  in  the  things  unseen,  for  it  would  seem  that 
the  ocean  of  darkness  and  death  all  but  overwhelms  the 
ocean  of  light  and  love. 

The  Substance  and  Evidence  of  Hope 
Some  of  you  have  heard  me  say  that  years  ago  when 
I went  to  college  my  father  and  I had  a talk  which  I 
have  never  forgotten.  We  had  been  discussing  the  strug- 
gles you  might  encounter  going  off  on  your  own  for  the 
first  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  conversation  he  looked 
at  me  with  great  tenderness  and  said,  “Dorothy,  you  will 
always  find  what  you  are  looking  for.”  He  was  thinking 
especially  of  people  and  groups  and  organizations.  In 
the  years  that  have  followed  I have  learned  that  there  is 
a great  deal  of  truth  in  what  he  said. 

Much  of  what  you  see  does  depend  upon  what  you 
are  looking  for.  But  does  that  make  of  it  an  illusion? 
My  daughter  has  expressed  the  danger  of  refusing  to 
admit  the  darkness  and  hopelessness  if  you  are  intent  on 
seeing  the  things  which  make  for  hope.  But  in  a world 
like  ours,  with  journalists  and  politicians  and  men  of 
affairs  shouting  gloom  from  every  newspaper  and  broad- 
casting company  or  giving  us  words  which  send  us  first 
up  and  then  down  in  our  moods  or  elation  or  anguish, 
it  is  important  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the  substance 
and  evidence  of  hope.  One’s  faith  helps  one  to  see  this 

This  is  the  major  part  of  the  talk  Dorothy  Steere  gave  before 
the  Women’s  Problems  Group,  Philadelphia,  on  December  9,  1955. 
In  the  latter  part  of  her  talk  she  shared  with  her  audience  some 
of  the  experiences  she  had  on  her  recent  world  trip  with  Douglas 
Steere. 


hope,  but  seeing  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  also 
increases  faith.  It  works  both  ways. 

There  is  nothing  worse  than  a sentimentalist  who 
wears  a forced  smile  and  goes  about  being  sugary-sure 
when  the  world  seems  tumbling  about  us.  But  there  are 
those  who  select  despair  only,  and  they  are  just  as  hard 
to  endure.  It  is  necessary  to  be  realistic,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  blinding  ourselves  to  the  evidences  of  good  in 
people  or  the  world.  Hope  and  vision  are  both  necessary 
to  keep  the  people  from  perishing. 

I expect  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  us 
as  a young  nation  and  for  the  young  of  our  nation  is 
to  keep  from  insisting  that  unless  good  things  come  to 
birth  and  are  realized  in  their  lifetimes,  they  are  of  no 
use.  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  modern  young  people 
would  agree  with  Wordsworth  when  he  says, 

Enough  if  something  from  our  hands  have  power 
To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  hour, 

And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go, 

Through  love,  through  hope,  and  faith’s  transcendent 
dower. 

We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know.  . . . 

To  “feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know”  “through 
love,  through  hope,  and  faith’s  transcendent  dower”  isn’t 
enough  for  people  who  want  to  see  results  here  and  now, 
or  at  least  before  they  leave  this  life.  It  is  hard  to  work  for 
the  good  as  if  it  were  coming  tomorrow,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  realize  without  losing  heart  that  our  goals  may 
be  years  and  even  generations  away,  or  that  they  may 
be  known  only  in  an  eternal  order  of  things.  “There 
may  not  be  time  for  this  kind  of  future  hope,”  we  cry — 
not  with  all  the  forces  of  destruction  we  have  at  our 
disposal. 

It  is  here  that  our  faith  needs  to  be  strongest.  If  we 
can  believe  that  there  is  a God  working  in  the  processes 
of  history,  that  He  is  operative  in  our  world  and  in  our 
lives,  and  that  He  longs  for  our  good,  we  can  feel  that 
we  are  in  His  hands,  and  that  “in  some  good  time.  His 
good  time,  we  shall  arrive.”  Because  of  our  faith  in  a 
loving,  caring  God  who  holds  us  in  the  midst  of  anything 
that  may  happen  to  us,  we  Christians  should  say  as  Paul 
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said  to  Timothy,  “God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
fear  but  a spirit  of  power  and  love  and  of  a sound  mind.” 

No  Lost  Good 

I believe  that  more  of  us  could  bear  the  uncertainty 
of  having  positive  goods  come  into  being  in  our  lifetime 
if  we  could  feel  that  there  is  no  lost  good.  I am  not  sure 
where  this  conviction  of  mine  has  come  from.  It  prob- 
ably is  a composite  of  the  Bible  and  Browning  and  a 
number  of  other  books  and  persons  who  have  strength- 
ened my  own  intuition  of  the  way  a good  God  must 
work.  But  I believe  with  all  my  heart  that  every  act,  every 
word,  every  attitude  and  longing  that  is  creative  is  caught 
up  into  the  heart  of  the  Eternal  and  is  preserved.  In  this 
sense  man  is  greater  than  he  knows.  He  is  more  than 
he  seems.  What  each  one  of  us  does  is  more  important 
than  it  would  appear,  and  hope  can  “spring  eternal,”  for 
its  triumph,  if  we  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  is  ultimate. 

Faith  in  God 

The  “reason  of  the  hope  there  is  in  you,”  as  far  as 
the  Bible  is  concerned,  comes  from  one’s  faith  in  God. 
Do  you  remember  how  the  psalmist  cries,  “Why  art  thou 
cast  down,  oh  my  soul?  And  why  art  thou  disquieted 
within  me?  Hope  thou  in  God”? 

In  the  face  of  everything  that  might  happen  to  Israel, 
to  the  chosen  people,  in  the  face  of  all  that  cast  them 
down  and  disquieted,  the  prophets  knew  that  their  hope 
lay  in  God.  The  people  often  strayed  and  sinned  and 
fell  short  of  His  commandments,  but  with  Him  there 
was  still  hope  of  salvation. 

God  is  our  hope!  But  man  is  not  hopeless  as  long  as 
there  is  that  in  him  which  was  put  there  by  God,  that 
spark  of  His  own  being  which  can  be  kindled  and  ignited 
and  can  burn  with  a flame  that  is  not  his  own.  Men  and 
women  with  this  flame  have  lived  in  every  generation 
and  have  played  their  part  in  keeping  men’s  consciences 
uneasy  about  the  evil  and  the  suffering  and  sickness  in 
the  world  about  them;  they  remained  uneasy  until  some- 
thing was  done  to  alleviate  conditions  as  they  found 
them.  God  will  not  let  us  go  until  we  work  not  only  to 
perfect  ourselves  but  to  perfect  the  world  we  are  placed 
in,  and  to  make  it  a comfortable  place  for  others  besides 
ourselves. 

But  often  enough  our  minds  and  souls  are  besieged 
with  numbing  or  nibbling  fears,  and  pessimism  holds 
us  inert.  And  so  we  need  to  share  the  hope  which  we 
have  with  one  another  “and  be  ready,”  as  the  Bible  says, 
“always  to  give  an  answer  to  everyone  that  asketh  vou 
a reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you,  with  meekness  and 
fear.” 

In  De  Pury’s  Journal  From  My  Cell,  which  tells  so 
graphically  the  substance  of  this  prisoner’s  hope,  he  says, 
“Despair  consumes  you,  crushes  you,  destroys  you,  but 


hope  is  the  stronger,”  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  “The  Church 
is  well-founded  on  the  joy  human  beings  take  in  sharing 
their  hope.” 

A sick  and  faithless  generation,  just  as  a sick  and 
faithless  person,  tends  to  select  despair:  “What  will  be- 
come of  us,  of  me?”  But  those  whose  faith  in  God  is  liv- 
ing have  a health  that  communicates  itself  to  others,  and 
a confidence  which  comes  from  confidence  in  God  and 
His  spirit  operative  in  man. 

Evolution  of  Awareness 

We  have  progressed  in  our  world  to  the  place  where 
many  have  caught  a vision  of  the  kind  of  world  we  might 
be  living  in.  Our  consciences  have  evolved.  We  have 
come  to  the  place  where  we  see  not  only  that  physical 
violence  is  abhorrent,  but  that  psychological  violence  is 
also  abhorrent.  We  feel  this  in  many  areas  of  our  life, 
in  child  labor  laws,  in  changed  sweated-labor  practices, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  (although  there  is  a long 
way  to  go  yet  in  this  field),  in  prisons,  in  discriminatory 
practices,  in  our  uneasiness  that  war  is  the  solution  to 
conflict.  There  is  this  “evolution  of  awareness,”  as  Claude 
Bragshaw  says  in  The  Delphic  Woman,  "an  increasing 
realization,  through  fret  and  friction  of  time  and  space, 
of  that  which  is  timeless  and  spaceless,”  or,  one  might 
say,  of  that  which  is  necessary,  enduring,  and  good. 

Lillian  Smith  in  her  little  book  Now  is  the  Time 
reveals  more  clearly  than  I realized  before  in  her  writings 
the  quality  of  her  own  inner  motivation  for  the  work 
she  has  done  against  racial  discrimination  and  where 
she  pins  her  faith.  Speaking  of  an  America  that  had  its 
democratic  roots  in  Christianity  and  yet  practiced  segre- 
gation and  discrimination,  she  says,  “We  were  torn  to 
pieces.  Here  was  a moral  problem,  an  earth-sized  ambi- 
guity that  would  give  our  souls  and  our  world  no  peace 
until  it  was  solved.  . . . The  long  cold  war  with  our 
consciences  had  begun.”  There  is  vast  hope  in  this  crea- 
tive guilt.  And  Lillian  Smith  shows  her  faith  when  she 
says,  “The  power  of  integrity  and  truth  is  so  strong, 
even  a few  speaking  out  at  a critical  time  can  close  off 
the  wrong  path  and  start  men  on  «the  right  one.  . . . 
[This  might  be  the  great  historian  Toynbee  speaking!] 
There  is  no  situation  in  the  world  today  that  is  too  diffi- 
cult to  solve.  If  we  could  only  believe  it!  Our  difficulties 
east  and  west  lie  in  our  state  of  mind.  . . . Faith  in  our 
moral  strength  will  return  to  us  too;  as  the  old  guilts 
grow  small,  hope  will  grow  large.” 


During  this  season  some  local  delays  in  mail  delivery 
are  likely  to  occur.  We  suggest  that  our  subscribers  in- 
quire at  the  local  post  office  xahen  copies  of  the  Friends 
Journal  do  not  arrive  on  time.  Each  issue  is  mailed 
regularly  on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  Philadelphia. 
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Michael  Scott  Speaks 

By  WINIFRED  F.  COURTNEY 


ANYONE  who  has  attended  sessions  of  the  United 
. Nations  General  Assembly  when  a matter  involv- 
ing the  great  Christian  principles  of  human  charity  and 
justice  is  at  issue  will  have  sometimes  despaired  at  the 
endless  wrangles  which  take  place  there.  And  yet,  occa- 
sionally, humanity  breaks  through  the  procedure,  the 
protocol,  and  the  smooth-spoken  expositions  of  the 
vested  interest  and  the  status  quo.  Then  to  attend  and 
to  watch  in  partisanship  can  be  a stirring  experience. 

One  such  day  was  Friday,  November  11,  1955,  in  the 
Fourth  (Trusteeship)  Committee  debating  the  subject  of 
Southwest  Africa.  To  understand  the  occasion  one  must 
know  that  Southwest  Africa  was  a mandate  under  the 
League  of  Nations  entrusted  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  after  the  First  World  War — a territory  rich  in 
natural  resources  but  poor  in  water,  with  most  of  her 
native  peoples  confined  to  certain  barren  areas  under 
wretched  conditions.  South  Africa  was  the  only  manda- 
tory power  which  in  the  early  days  of  the  U.N.  refused 
to  make  her  mandate  a trust  territory.  Since  then  she 
has  virtually  annexed  the  area,  much  to  the  distress  of 
the  leaders  of  three  of  its  most  advanced  tribes,  the 
Hereros,  the  Namas,  and  the  Berg  Damaras. 

These  tribes,  which  suffered  much  under  the  Ger- 
mans before  1914  and  gave  aid  to  the  Allies  in  the  hope 
of  justice,  would  be  voiceless  and  unknown  today  were 
it  not  for  the  decade  of  effort  by  one  man,  the  Reverend 
Michael  Scott,  an  Anglican  clergyman  and  expelled 
South  African  citizen.  John  Gunther  describes  Scott  as 
“shy  . . . gentle  . . . but  also  a zealot,  a fighting  ideal- 
ist, stubborn  and  tenacious  to  the  last  inch  in  defending 
what  he  believes  to  be  right  ...  a man  of  the  highest 
religious  and  moral  principles.”  In  1946  he  brought  to 
the  U.N.  a petition  against  annexation  at  the  request  of 
the  then  chief  of  the  Hereros.  He  has  never  failed  to  be 
present  when  Southwest  Africa  was  being  discussed  in 
the  Assembly  and  has  achieved  a hearing  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions. 

On  November  10  he  had  asked  to  be  heard  again. 
The  representatives  of  the  60  nations  met  round  the 
great  horseshoe  tables  of  Conference  Room  3 — with  the 
exception  of  France,  which  had  left  on  the  issue  of  Al- 
geria, and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  itself,  which  had 
taken  umbrage  at  continued  investigation  of  her  race 
relations  and  walked  out  two  days  before. 

The  chamber  is  a large  and  handsome  one.  From  the 
public  gallery  one  can  watch  across  the  high  windows 

Winifred  F.  Courtney,  a member  of  Flushing  Meeting,  N.  Y., 
teaches  in  a public  school. 


the  movement  of  low-flying  helicopters  and  boats  in  the 
East  River.  Here  are  heard  some  of  the  representatives 
of  non-self-governing  territories  who  come  with  dignity 
to  plead  their  cause  before  the  great  and  the  established 
nations  of  the  earth,  a number  of  whom  now  share  their 
color  and  have  known  their  aspirations. 

Waiting 

The  morning  was  devoted  to  a discussion  of  whether 
the  Southwest  Africa  subcommittee  was  legally  entitled 
to  hear  oral  petitions,  and  disagreement  was  such  that 
a resolution  to  refer  the  question  to  the  International 
Court  was  decisively  passed.  Michael  Scott  sat  in  the 
press  gallery  as  usual,  waiting  as  he  had  year  after  year. 
This  day  it  seemed  as  if  the  morning’s  resolution  would 
effectively  prevent  his  being  heard. 

“But,”  said  the  delegate  from  Thailand  just  before 
lunch,  “need  we  hear  the  Reverend  Scott  as  a peti- 
tioner? If  his  remarks  are  to  be  general  enough,  may  he 
not  appear  as  an  expert?”  Others  rallied  pro  and  con; 
the  chair  said  it  would  ascertain  the  purport  of  Mr. 
Scott’s  remarks  during  the  luncheon  break  and  report 
to  the  afternoon  session. 

When  the  delegates  reassembled,  the  chairman  read 
the  resume  of  the  petitioner’s  intended  discussion,  which 
was  indeed  on  general  conditions,  and  it  was  asked  that 
the  precis  be  made  into  a document.  Then  the  debate 
began.  The  subject  of  debate  was  again  to  be  seen  in 
the  press  gallery,  motionless  and  withdrawn,  while  the 
cut  and  thrust  of  discussion  went  on  beneath  him. 

The  Yugoslavian  spoke  in  favor  of  hearing  him,  as 
did  the  Peruvian,  the  Haitian,  and  the  Liberian  woman 
delegate  again  and  again.  The  Uruguayan  was  reproved 
from  the  chair  for  his  warm  panegyric  on  Mr.  Scott 
because  it  dealt  in  personalities,  not  issues.  The  Israeli 
delegate  saw  the  work  of  the  morning  undone  if  oral 
petitions  were,  after  all,  to  be  heard  in  the  main  com- 
mittee. Another  found  Mr.  Scott’s  timing  bad.  Why  had 
he  not  spoken  last  week  before  three  resolutions  en- 
joining South  Africa  to  heed  world  opinion  on  her 
mandate  had  been  passed?  After  some  hesitation  the 
English-speaking  delegates  from  the  U.  K.,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  the  U.  S.  A.  put  forth  their  reasonable, 
smoothly  phrased,  and  legalistic  points  of  view.  To  hear 
Mr.  Scott  now  would  be  illogical,  unprocedural,  and 
poorly  timed.  What  was  to  come  of  this  plea  so  late  in 
the  day?  The  resolutions  had  been  passed,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  was  no  longer  present.  (Last  year  Scott 
had  been  persuaded  not  to  appear  lest  he  drive  away 
the  South  Africans;  this  year  and  at  this  point  he  could 
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not  be  held  responsible  for  their  departure.)  But  the 
Committee’s  warmth,  respect,  and  sympathy  for  the 
man  in  the  gallery  were  becoming  unmistakable.  India 
and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  added  their  pleas  to  the  rising  chorus 
of  yeas. 

At  4:30  the  young  woman  from  Liberia  again  re- 
quested the  vote.  But  there  was  still  the  document;  the 
delegates  had  not  yet  had  a chance  to  read  the  precis  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  proposed  remarks.  The  document,  said  the 
chair,  would  be  ready  in  half  an  hour. 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  wait.  I was  sitting  with 
Gladys  Walser,  the  international  observer  for  the 
Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
who  has  assisted  Michael  Scott  in  the  past.  She  thought 
he  needed  a cup  of  tea,  and  he  was  agreeable.  We  went 
up  to  the  crowded  cafeteria,  where  he  seemed  tense  and 
preoccupied  with  the  long  ordeal,  a very  lonely  figure. 
Gladys  did  her  best  to  distract  him.  Did  we  think  he 
might  be  called  upon  to  speak  today?  From  the  in- 
terminable progress  of  the  debate  I thought  not.  Gladys 
disagreed.  He  fingered  some  clippings  from  his  briefcase 
and  worried  about  the  time.  We  returned  to  the  cham- 
ber almost  in  silence  under  the  burden  of  his  respon- 
sibility. A correspondent  asked  him  for  a copy  of  his 
statement  for  the  Asian  press.  He  took  up  his  post  again, 
away  from  us. 

The  delegates  reassembled.  There  was  a busy  in- 
terval in  which  the  document  was  produced  and  read. 
Objections  were  raised  that  it  had  been  prepared  in 
English  only,  but  these  apparently  were  merely  for  the 
record.  There  had  not  been  time  for  translations,  the 
chair  said,  and  now,  if  the  delegates  were  agreed,  they 
would  proceed  to  the  vote.  The  rollcall  vote  began. 

Gladys  and  I feverishly  recorded  each  vote  as  it  came 
— “si  . . . non  . . . oui  . . . no  . . . abstention.  . . 
But  from  the  start  the  ayes  had  it,  29  to  11,  with  10  ab- 
stentions, including  the  U.  S.  A. 

Victory 

The  chair  said,  “And  now,  in  view  of  Mr.  Scott’s 
presence  in  this  room  . . and  an  official  started  to- 
ward the  door.  The  morning’s  defeat  was  turned  to  vic- 
tory. Scott’s  work,  the  hopes  of  those  he  was  to  speak  for, 
and  the  waiting  had  not  been  in  vain.  The  focus  of  at- 
tention shifted  to  the  press  gallery  and  the  tall,  ascetic 
figure  with  the  briefcase  and  clerical  collar,  who  now 
stood.  His  descent  to  the  floor  and  across  it  to  the  peti- 
tioners’ table  seemed  endless.  Arriving  there,  he  sat 
down  very  deliberately  with  his  back  to  us,  and  quietness 
settled  over  the  chamber.  He  adjusted  his  papers  with- 
out hurry. 

Then  the  voice,  reading  slowly  and  without  vitupera- 
tion in  beautiful  eloquent  English,  began.  The  Ameri- 
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can,  the  New  Zealander,  the  Australian,  and  the  English- 
man did  not  stir,  listening  in  spite  of  themselves.  No 
one  chattered,  hardly  any  moved  about  in  the  stillness 
- — a contrast  to  the  activity  and  consultation  which  had 
gone  on  all  day.  It  was  5:15. 

For  40  minutes  Michael  Scott  spoke,  and  for  40  min- 
utes the  more  than  300  people  in  the  room  listened  with 
intense  concentration.  Scott  spoke  of  the  hope  of  the 
Herero  people,  who  had  waited  nine  years  for  the 
United  Nations  to  rescue  them  from  the  evil  conditions 
in  which  they  lived,  of  their  poverty,  of  their  helpless- 
ness under  oppression,  of  their  lack  of  medical  facilities, 
the  voice  was  quiet  and  inexorable;  so  must  the  Hebrew 
prophets  have  spoken,  challenging  the  conscience  of 
their  times.  The  stirrings  of  conscience  were  almost  a 
presence  in  this  room.  This,  he  said,  is  what  is  being 
done  to  these  people  who  have  put  their  trust  in  us, 
and  who  are  not  allowed  to  come  and  speak  for  them- 
selves. This  is  what  could  be  done  for  them  through  the 
United  Nations  in  the  way  of  technical  assistance.  This 
is  a letter  from  Hosea  Kutako,  the  old  Herero  chief. 
This  is  our  responsibility,  which  we  cannot  evade. 

“Where  One  Suffers,  All  Suffer” 

And  then,  when  it  was  over,  the  audience  sat  mute, 
carried  away  perhaps  by  this  “living  demonstration  of 
the  great  Christian  truth  that  we  are,  whatever  our  race 
or  nation,  all  members  of  one  another,  and  that  where 
one  suffers,  all  suffer,”  as  Michael  Scott  said  on  another 
occasion.  One  felt  that  even  the  delegates  of  the  West- 
ern Christian  nations  knew  in  that  moment  the  magni- 
tude of  our  failures  in  brotherhood,  and  that  what  they 
knew  in  their  hearts  they  would  one  day  acknowledge. 

Michael  Scott’s  power,  which  even  his  critics  admit, 
is  that  what  he  speaks  he  also  lives.  This  was  the  man 
who  had  braved  the  anti-Indian  riot  in  Durban,  who 
had  faced  the  angry  owners  of  farm  prisons  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, who  had  suffered  jail  for  trying  to  bring  order  to 
a shantytown  in  Johannesburg,  who  has  endured  the 
lonely  path  of  persecution  in  the  way  of  his  Master,  and 
who  asserts  Christian  ethic  in  terms  no  man  can  forget. 

On  Sunday  Michael  Scott  delivered  an  impassioned 
sermon  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  ex- 
tending his  theme  in  terms  of  the  great  Christian  tradi- 
tion. On  Monday  he  testified  the  whole  day  in  answer 
to  Fourth  Committee  questions.  On  Tuesday  South 
Africa  took  umbrage  again  and  closed  her  U.  N.  offices 
at  this  “calculated  affront”  on  the  part  of  the  Fourth 
Committee,  which  she  considered  more  serious  than  the 
first. 

One  need  not  rejoice  at  the  discomfort  of  an  in- 
transigeant  nation,  nor  wonder  that  one  man  could  have 
such  an  effect  on  her.  Rather  may  we  dwell  on  the  gentle 
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prayer  of  Hosea  Kutako  at  Michael  Scott’s  leave-taking, 
petition  in  hand,  in  1946:  “You  are  the  great  God  of  all 
the  earth  and  heaven.  We  are  so  insignificant.  In  us 
there  are  many  defects.  But  the  power  is  yours  to  make 
and  to  do  what  we  cannot  do.  You  know  all  about  us. 
For  coming  down  to  earth  you  were  despised,  and 
mocked,  and  brutally  treated  because  of  those  same  de- 
fects in  the  men  of  those  days.  And  for  those  men  you 
prayed  because  they  did  not  understand  what  they  were 
doing,  and  that  you  came  only  for  what  is  right.  O 
Lord,  help  us  who  roam  about.  Help  us  who  have  been 
placed  in  Africa  and  have  no  dwelling  place  of  our  own. 
Give  us  back  a dwelling  place.  O God,  all  power  is 
yours  in  Heaven  and  Earth.  Amen.” 

These  are  the  voices  that  are  slowly  coming  to  be 
heard. 


Fifth  National  Conference  of  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO 

THE  Fifth  National  Conference  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Commission  for  UNESCO  met  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
November  3 to  5.  The  theme,  “UNESCO:  The  First  Nine 
Years — An  American  Appraisal  and  Forecast,”  was  considered 
by  over  1,000  delegates,  who  met  in  plenary  sessions  and  in 
20  different  round  tables  to  study  the  agency’s  program  in 
advancing  the  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  relations 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans,  director  general,  started  his  address 
by  discarding  his  prepared  speech  on  the  past  nine  years  and 
in  a compliment  to  his  audience  talked  about  the  main  plans 
for  the  future  work  of  UNESCO.  He  stated  that  the  UNESCO 
Charter  contained  a statement  of  the  ideals  of  all  peoples  for 
all  time. 

The  four  principal  programs  ahead,  if  governments  ap- 
prove, will  be: 

(1)  The  training  of  teachers  for  Latin  American 
schools  so  that  all  children  may  have  a basic  education. 

(2)  Research  on  arid  lands  from  Turkey  to  Ceylon  and 
the  utilization  of  sun  and  wind  power,  which  is  much 
more  economical  than  atomic  energy. 

(3)  Increase  of  understanding  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  (This  includes  the  real  meaning  of  East  and 
West — teaching  the  philosophy  of  one  to  the  other.) 

(4)  The  preparation  of  reading  material  for  illiterates — 
literature  related  to  life.  This  is  a large  project  for  Asia 
and  South  America. 

UNESCO  represents  high  ideals  and  common  sense  based 
on  experience.  The  program  is  making  ideas  concrete,  pick- 
ing up  people  where  they  are  and  pushing  them  forward.  It 
promotes  rather  than  executes:  it  acts  as  a catalyst.  Preliminary 
research  is  necessary,  though  human  knowledge  is  available 
to  a larger  degree  than  we  are  willing  to  use  it. 

One  of  the  examples  of  ways  in  which  UNESCO  acts  as 


a multiplier  is  the  Pilot  Public  Library  project  in  New  Delhi, 
which  was  wanted  by  the  local  people.  No  such  library  had 
existed,  and  a library  expert  went  to  India  to  set  it  up. 
UNESCO’S  investment  was  light  during  five  years;  India’s 
was  heavy.  In  October  1955.  when  an  Asian  Conference  was 
held  there,  this  library  system  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion was  observed  by  many  other  countries.  Another  example 
of  the  idea  of  multiplying  information  is  the  European  Cen- 
ter for  Nuclear  Research,  which  is  being  built  outside  of 
Geneva  under  a treated  drafted  by  UNESCO  and  signed  by 
12  European  nations.  UNESCO  has  contributed  $25,000,  but 
the  nations  have  pledged  $28,000,000  for  seven  years. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Spilhans  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  told  of 
the  plans  for  a International  Geophysical  year  in  1957-58. 
Physical  scientists  of  40  nations  are  banding  together  to  study 
the  physics  of  our  planet  and  the  extraterrestrial  forces,  to 
help  us  withstand  better  the  vicissitudes  of  our  physical 
environment. 

In  its  Arid  Zone  program  UNESCO  has  given  high  prior- 
ity to  the  encouragement  of  research  on  desert  control  and 
water  supply.  In  the  round  table  on  this  subject  a report  was 
given  of  the  recent  New  Mexico  International  Symposium 
on  the  “Future  of  our  Arid  Lands.”  About  one  half  of  the 
United  States  is  arid  or  semiarid.  The  Rio  Grande  River  basin 
will  be  an  experimental  zone. 

In  a panel  discussion  at  the  third  plenary  session  on  “The 
National  Interest  and  Foreign  Language”  it  was  stated  that 
the  child  should  “begin  a second  language  in  the  first  grade 
at  the  latest.”  Imitative  learning  declines  as  a child  ap- 
proaches adolesence,  and  at  this  age  analytical  learning  in- 
creases. We  need  both  imitative  and  analytical  processes  in 
language  learning,  and  we  are  generally  wasting  our  imitative 
resources. 

Consideration  was  given  during  this  conference  to  the 
question  of  what  kind  of  ambassadors  are  the  one  million 
Americans  who  now  are  traveling  abroad  each  year;  and  to 
the  question  of  what  kind  of  hosts  we  are  to  the  450,000  per- 
sons who  visit  our  country  each  year. 

At  the  last  session  Sir  Zafrulla  Khan,  a distinguished  Mus- 
lim, former  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan  and  a member  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  stated  that  the  future  history 
of  man  is  to  be  a joint  adventure  in  all  the  spheres  of  life. 
All  main  cultures  derive  from  religion.  All  religious  leaders 
have  come  from  the  East,  including  Jesus.  He  stayed  in  the 
East;  Peter  and  Paul  went  to  the  West.  The  different  cultures 
need  each  other.  The  East  desires  things  the  West  enjoys, 
while  retaining  the  essential  values  of  its  own  culture.  It  can 
make  a large  contribution  to  the  balance  of  spirit  and  mind. 
It  expects  the  United  States  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of 
its  Declaration  of  Independence.  These  are  matters  of  high 
resolve.  The  personality  of  every  individual  is  his  most 
precious  possession.  It  is  the  background  of  the  “dignity  and 
worth  of  the  human  being.” 

The  summary  remarks  at  this  conference  truly  stated  that 

the  “floodlights  of  our  distinguished  speakers  had  illuminated 

the  dark  places  in  our  minds.”  „ 

Esther  Holmes  Jones 
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JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR.,  recently  presented  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  with  a gift  of  $260,000  with 
which  to  study  Christian  responsibility  in  Asia  and  Africa 
where  rapid  social  and  economic  changes  are  causing  such 
troubles.  The  study  will  require  three  years  to  complete.  This 
procedure  is  a characteristic  technique  of  the  W.C.C.;  it  is 
hoped  that  clear  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  these  countries  may  suggest  to 
people  who  are  best  qualified,  solutions  to  problems,  or  at 
least  means  of  relieving  the  most  serious  tensions. 

These  two  paragraphs  taken  from  a speech  delivered  last 
spring  at  a conference  at  Buck  Hill  Falls  by  Dr.  Richard  M. 
Fagley  suggest  the  nature  of  the  problems  this  study  will 
grapple  with: 

“The  main  reason  that  it  is  so  difficult  for  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  to  lift  themselves  by  their  own  bootstraps  is 
that  their  income  is  so  close  to  the  level  of  subsistence  that 
little  is  available  for  capital  formation.  Colin  Clark  has  cal- 
culated the  purchasing  power  of  a rupee  in  1948-49,  which  he 
calls  an  ‘oriental  unit.’  On  this  basis,  the  national  income  per 
person  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  would  amount  to  some  7,000 
oriental  units.  The  corresponding  figures  for  most  of  Asia 
and  Africa  range  from  400  to  under  100  units.  India  is  in  the 
150-200  unit  category.  Thus  when  India  proposes  to  devote  as 
much  as  12  per  cent  of  her  national  product  in  1961  to  expan- 
sion and  development,  Chester  Bowles  rightly  asks  whether  ‘the 
high  taxes  necessary  for  this  savage  belt-tightening  [can]  be 
voted  by  a democratic  Parliament  without  a political  explosion.’ 
“The  slow  accumulation  of  capital  which  took  place  in  the 
West  is  not  a viable  alternative  for  a number  of  the  under- 
developed countries  of  today,  because  of  another  type  of  explo- 
sion— the  explosion  of  population.  The  main  initial  impact 
of  Western  techniques  has  been  felt  in  the  field  of  public 
health.  Rapid  declines  in  death  rates  have  occurred.  A dra- 
matic example  is  Ceylon,  where  vital  statistics  are  relatively 
accurate.  Here  the  application  of  comparatively  inexpensive 
public  health  measures,  such  as  DDT  to  control  malaria,  has 
helped  to  cut  the  death  rate  from  20.3  per  thousand  in  1946 
to  a provisional  figure  of  10.9  in  1953.  Since  there  has  been 
no  corresponding  decrease  in  birth  rates  in  the  less  developed 
countries,  those  with  a dense  population  face  an  extremely 
critical  situation.  The  success  of  India’s  strenuous  Five  Year 
Plan,  for  example,  is  imperative  if  the  standard  of  living  is  to 
be  maintained,  let  alone  improved.” 

Joseph  E.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  speaking  before  a Harvard  audience, 
called  attention  to  “a  tremendous  growth  in  a ‘peoples-to- 
peoples’  relationship  in  matters  directly  involving,  or  border- 
ing on,  public  policy.  Such  nongovernmental  organizations  as 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Con- 
federation of  Free  Trade  Unions  are  today  transnational 
powers,  whose  voices  are  heeded  in  national  capitals,  and 


whose  representatives  not  only  have  legally  recognized  status 
at  the  United  Nations  but  influence  the  decision-making 
process  in  its  halls.” 

The  organization  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  which 
concern  itself  particularly  with  representation  of  the  churches’ 
point  of  view  in  the  U.N.  is  called  The  Commission  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs.  The  director  of  the  Com- 
mission is  O.  Frederick  Nolde,  who  is  also  dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadel- 
phia. Under  his  leadership  Dr.  Nolde’s  organization  has  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  and  constructively.  He  believes  that  the 
W.C.C.  should  limit  its  official  pronouncements  to  broad  state- 
ments of  principle  and  should  not  urge  action  of  a specific 
political  character  upon  any  government  or  group  of  govern- 
ments since  such  definite  advice  can  be  made  only  on  a day-to- 
day  basis  and  with  particular  political  developments  in  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  insists  that  Christian  responsibility 
should  not  stop  with  general  pronouncements.  Unofficially, 
and  in  private  conversation,  he  believes  that  particular  meas- 
ures can  be  proposed  and  discussed  with  representatives  of 
national  governments  in  the  U.N.,  thus  encouraging  in  a per- 
sonal and  friendly  way  frank  and  unhesitating  discussion. 
Unobtrusively,  and  with  a considerable  degree  of  anonymity, 
the  C.C.I.A.  has  helped  to  form  certain  important  political 
events,  such  as  the  cease-fire  in  Korea  and  the  present  discus- 
sion of  disarmament.  I have  learned  that  Dr.  Nolde  is  puzzled 
by  the  attitude  of  Friends  toward  the  C.C.I.A.  He  wonders 
why  Friends  have  set  up  an  organization  at  the  U.N.  which 
seems  to  be  parallel  to  and  in  many  respects  duplicating  the 
work  of  the  C.C.I.A. 

It  is  instructive  for  Friends  to  realize  that  the  W.C.C. 
through  its  Division  of  Interchurch  Aid  and  Service  to  Refu- 
gees has  performed  an  immense  task.  Thirty-one  and  a half 
millions  of  dollars  in  1954  was  spent  for  Interchurch  Aid  all 
over  the  world;  three  and  a half  million  of  this  went  to  Korea, 
churches  in  Canada,  England,  Australia,  India,  Germany,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Denmark  participating,  along  with  20  dif- 
ferent churches  in  the  U.S.  This  money  was  not  actually 
administered  by  the  W.C.C.,  but  the  W.C.C.  advised  in  its 
distribution.  In  1954,  $723,000  was  distributed  for  the  Divi- 
sion’s own  projects.  Over  half  of  this  was  spent  on  service  to 
refugees  themselves.  In  1954,  9,525  people  were  moved  from 
where  they  had  no  home  to  another  country,  where  a home 
was  provided  for  them.  In  addition  to  this  figure,  5,967  were 
moved  by  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  and  about  1,000 
were  moved  by  other  Protestant  agencies,  including  Friends. 
Those  of  you  who  have  been  connected  with  this  work  through 
your  local  Meeting  or  in  other  ways  will  realize  the  com- 
plexity and  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  will  appreciate  the  scope 
of  the  accomplishment. 

This  work,  of  meeting  human  need  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
is  in  serious  danger  of  having  to  be  severely  curtailed  through 
lack  of  funds.  Although  U.S.  churches  have  supported  the 
program  generously,  and  although  non-American  churches  in- 
creased their  contributions  by  19  per  cent  last  year,  the  need 
far  outstrips  the  funds  available. 

In  all  the  practical  work  of  the  W.C.C.  one  question  is 
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asked  whenever  a project  is  mentioned:  Will  this  project  truly 
minister  to  human  need  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  if  so,  how 
will  it  happen? 

I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  you  who  have  ques- 
tions you  would  like  to  ask  about  the  work  of  the  W.C.C.  If 
I do  not  know  the  answer,  I shall  try  to  find  out.  The  answers 
to  your  questions  may  constitute  the  substance  of  other  articles 
similar  to  this.  j.  j$ERNARD  Haviland, 

Representative  of  Friends  General  Conference 
on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 


One  World  Two  Centuries  Ago 

(Continued  from  page  422) 

the  earthquake  on  November  1 and  the  following  simple 
notice: 

Boston,  Dec.  29 — Friday  a large  Snow  arrived  here 
from  Annapolis-Royal  in  Nova  Scotia  with  300 
French  people  on  Board. 

Next  week  was  reported  the  arrival  of  two  similar  ship- 
loads, but  the  human  problem  behind  such  impersonal 
notes  was,  of  course,  not  indicated. 

Such  events  were  not,  however,  as  they  tend  to  be 
now,  matters  of  mere  distant  news.  Each  of  them  af- 
fected Philadelphia  Friends  directly.  The  military  de- 
bacle in  the  West  led,  as  we  know,  in  a few  months  to 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  Friends  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly.  One  can  follow  the  resignations  and 
the  new  elections  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  press. 
While  in  New  England  the  Lisbon  earthquake  led  to 
a great  output  of  speculative  pamphlets  on  the  theologi- 
cal problems  raised  by  such  a disaster,  Hannah  Pember- 
ton of  Philadelphia,  with  the  rationalism  of  a good 
Quaker  lay  woman,  saw  nothing  in  the  event  “repugnant 
to  the  nature  of  things,  or  what  we  call  the  attributes 
of  the  Divine  Being.’’  Her  husband,  to  whom  she  was 
writing,  and  his  associates  probably  reflected  much  more 
on  its  dislocation  and  damage  to  their  accounts  with  the 
Portuguese  city,  with  which  the  Quaker  merchants  car- 
ried on  a considerable  trade. 

As  for  the  forcible  deportation  of  the  French  na- 
tionals, or  “neutrals,”  as  they  were  called,  that  was  the 
kind  of  event  only  too  familiar  in  the  modern  world. 
When  later  some  of  the  forlorn  victims  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia, Anthony  Benezet  acted  in  the  way  familiar  to 
Friends  of  our  time  in  bending  all  his  energies  to  the 
care  and  relief  of  the  real  Evangelines  of  history.  Hence, 
while  the  scale  and  tempo  of  events  were  not  the  same 
then  as  now,  we  are  really  no  different  from  our  fathers 
in  being  “bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life”  with  human- 
ity’s problems  the  world  around.  Now  AND  Then 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Winifred  Courtney’s  interesting  article  was  in  our  hands 
before  the  U.  N.  decided  on  December  6 to  discontinue  now 
and  in  1956  the  discussion  of  the  issue  in  question.  We  are 
publishing  her  article,  nevertheless,  as  one  illustrating  the 
significance  of  the  problem  as  well  as  the  moral  courage  of  a 
valiant  individual. 


"An  increasing  number  of  tourists,  including  many  Quakers, 
now  travel  around  the  world,”  observes  the  Honolulu  Friends 
Bulletin.  “There  is  a Friends  Meeting  in  Hong  Kong,  clas- 
sified as  ‘Particular  and  Preparatory.’  There  are  nine  full 
members  and  about  16  active,  including  some  Chinese.  In 
April  last  year  the  Hong  Kong  Friends  organized  an  interna- 
tional work  camp  which  was  held  on  Chan  Kung  (Sunshine 
Island).  Those  attending  were  of  different  nationalities,  in- 
cluding a party  of  students  from  Japan.  Traveling  Friends 
can  give  great  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  this  new 
project  for  crowded  destitutes,  in  which  the  Quakers  are 
carrying  on  rehabilitation  work  by  resettling  homeless  families 
on  Sunshine  Island.” 


A midwestern  university  campus  has  been  chosen  as  the 
site  of  the  first  nation-wide  interdenominational  conference  on 
theological  issues  in  the  realm  of  Faith  and  Order  to  be  held 
in  the  United  States.  It  will  take  place  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
September  3 to  10,  1957,  under  the  sponorship  of  the  United 
States  Conference  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches. 
The  theme  of  the  conference  will  be  “The  Nature  of  the  Unity 
We  Seek.”  Alexander  Purdy  has  been  appointed  to  member- 
ship on  the  committee  on  arrangements  for  the  conference. 


“Dane  G.  and  Anne  D.  Prugh  and  family,”  notes  the  News- 
letter of  Haverford  Meeting,  Pa.,  “have  moved  to  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Dane  Prugh  is  to  develop  a department  of  child  psychia- 
try at  Rochester  University  Medical  School.” 


Lincoln  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  at  the  beginning  of  its 
75th  Anniversary  Development  Program  held  a convocation 
in  October,  at  which  Dr.  Ordway  Tead  and  Dr.  Francis  Park- 
man  were  the  speakers.  The  chairman  was  Judge  Fred  B. 
Perkins.  In  November  a dinner  for  300  friends  marked  the 
opening  of  a fund-raising  campaign  to  finance  a new  Lower 
School  Building  and  to  provide  a living  endowment  for 
faculty  salaries. 


“Quaker  Humanist  James  Logan  as  a Classical  Scholar”  is 
the  title  of  an  interesting  and  erudite  article  which  Frederick 
B.  Tolies  of  Swarthmore  College  has  contributed  to  the  Octo- 
ber 4,  1955,  issue  of  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography. 
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Josephine  Duveneck,  member  of  the  Palo  Alto  Meeting  of 
Friends  and  the  Northern  California  Region  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  received  a Lane  Bryant  Award  at 
a dinner  in  New  York  City  on  November  17.  Each  year  these 
awards,  established  by  the  well-known  women’s  clothing  con- 
cern, are  bestowed  on  two  individuals  and  two  organizations 
that  have  provided  voluntary  services  of  outstanding  merit  to 
American  home  and  community  life. 

Names  of  the  two  to  be  honored  this  year  were  chosen  from 
over  600  who  were  officially  nominated.  The  specific  project 
for  which  Josephine  Duveneck  received  the  second  highest 
honors  was  the  work  done  by  her  among  Indians  of  California 
in  an  effort  to  help  them  prepare  for  all  the  problems  they 
will  face  with  the  expected  termination  of  Federal  supervision 
of  the  reservations  of  California.  She  visited  about  half  of  the 
82  California  reservations  in  1953  to  find  out  what  services 
Friends  could  best  provide.  On  the  basis  of  these  visits  she 
proposed  the  program  which  she  and  the  A.F.S.C.  Northern 
California  Region  have  been  carrying  on. 

This  work,  of  course,  is  part  of  the  larger  A.F.S.C.  program 
of  work  with  American  Indians  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  pioneered  by  the  A.F.S.C.  regional  office  in 
Southern  California.  The  Pasadena  office  of  the  A.F.S.C.  pro- 
vided the  spark  and  the  experience  which  have  led  to  such 
work  in  other  regions,  of  which  Northern  California  is  one. 

Winner  of  the  first-award  honor  was  Mrs.  Charles  Keller, 
Jr.,  of  the  Urban  League  of  Greater  New  Orleans,  whose  vol- 
unteer work  on  the  problem  of  Negro  housing  has  led  to  the 
recent  opening  of  the  first  200  homes  in  a project  open  to 
both  Negro  and  white  occupancy  in  New  Orleans. 

The  judges  selecting  award  recipients  were  Dr.  George 
Gallup,  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  J.  C.  Penney,  Represen- 
tative Frances  Bolton,  and  Mrs.  Ivy  Priest. 


Herbert  Locksley,  a member  of  Swarthmore  Meeting,  Pa., 
has  been  in  London  for  a year  of  advanced  medical  study  as 
a Harvard  traveling  fellow.  While  he  was  abroad  he  lectured 
in  London,  Manchester,  Oxford  University,  Oslo,  Copenhagen, 
and  Stockholm.  In  mid-July  he  began  as  chief  neuro-surgeon 
at  the  new  veterans’  hospital  in  Boston,  Mass. 


Frank  Aydelotte  is  the  director  of  the  newly  formed  Lafa- 
yette Fund,  an  organization  which  encourages  Frenchmen  to 
come  to  America  to  study. 


Elmer  B.  Michelson  of  Cambridge  Meeting,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  headworker  of  the  East  End  Union,  105 
Spring  Street,  Cambridge.  His  social  service  career  includes 
work  with  the  Boston  Children’s  Aid  Association  and  the 
Home  for  Jewish  Orphans  in  Chicago,  where  he  lived  at  Hull 
House.  He  also  was  director  of  a settlement  house  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  and  worked  with  agricultural  migrant  workers 
in  California  and  New  Jersey  under  the  A.F.S.C.  He  has  most 
recently  taught  at  the  Fessenden  School,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  Dover  High  School. 


The  Christmas  book  list  of  the  Wayfarer,  London  Quaker 
monthly,  warmly  recommends  Douglas  V.  Steere’s  1955  Swarth- 
more Lecture  entitled  Where  Words  Come  From  and  reports 
that  a second  printing  has  already  become  necessary  in  Eng- 
land. The  American  edition  is  entitled  On  Listening  to  One 
Another  (Harper  and  Brothers;  $1.50)  and  will  soon  be  re- 
viewed in  our  pages. 


Germantown  Friends  Adult  School,  Philadelphia,  opens 
on  January  17  for  six  consecutive  Tuesday  evenings.  Among 
the  courses  to  be  offered  are  “Current  Issues  in  Education,” 
“Six  Famous  Lawsuits:  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,”  “Creative 
Writing:  The  Short  Story,”  and  “Refinishing  Antique  Furni- 
ture.” Margaret  Cary  is  to  coordinate  a seminar  on  “Religion,” 
with  lectures  to  be  given  by  Henry  Cadbury  and  Frank 
Loescher.  Colin  Bell  is  to  give  a course  on  “Understanding 
China,”  and  Joseph  Price  will  discuss  “Germantown  in  Penn- 
sylvania History.”  For  further  information  regarding  the  20 
courses  being  offered,  telephone  Germantown  Friends  School, 
GE  8-5714. 


Last  November  marked  the  85th  anniversary  of  the  red 
and  black  Quaker  star.  The  star  was  first  used  as  a symbol 
by  the  London  Daily  News  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
to  mark  its  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  French  Peasantry.  Friends 
at  the  time  were  sending  food  wagons  and  ambulances  to 
both  sides,  carrying  the  British  flag  on  one  side  and  the  Red 
Cross  on  the  other.  In  November  1870  the  London  Daily  News 
invited  Friends  to  share  its  star  emblem,  thus  helping  to  re- 
duce confusion  in  a situation  where  a half  dozen  emblems 
were  in  use.  The  original  star  had  minor  variations  in  color 
from  that  in  current  use.  The  present  star  was  adopted  by 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  six  months  after  its 
founding,  in  November  1917. 


A group  of  Friends  and  those  interested  in  Friends  have 
resumed  a series  of  meetings  in  the  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
area  that  was  active  for  a number  of  months  in  the  last  year 
or  two.  We  are  reviewing  the  principles  of  Quakerism,  a 
project  that  promises  interest  and  benefit  to  non-Friends 
and  Friends  alike.  Information  on  the  meetings  (currently 
held  the  first  Friday  of  each  month)  may  be  obtained  from 
Scott  Keyes,  Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board,  or  from  John 
deBeers,  Government  Development  Bank.  Needless  to  say, 
we  would  welcome  a wider  participation  and  visits  from  main- 
land Friends.  _ _ 

John  S.  deBeers 

Coming  Events 

DECEMBER 

28  to  January  1,  1956 — Midwinter  Institute  on  the  Ministry 
at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.  Subject,  “Ministry  to  the 
Individual.”  Participating,  Irene  Pickard,  Carol  Murphy,  John 
M.  Moore,  Robert  Clark,  Gilbert  Kilpack. 
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30  to  January  1,  1956 — Midwinter  Conference  of  Young 
Friends  in  the  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  at  Stony  Run  Meet- 
ing House,  5116  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore.  Theme, 
“Barclay’s  Teachings  and  How  They  May  Be  Applied  to  Our 
Lives.”  Leaders,  Bliss  Forbush,  Byron  Branson,  Marshall 
Sutton. 

JANUARY 

1 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Huntington  Meeting  House, 
York  Springs,  R.  D.,  Latimore  Township,  Adams  County,  Pa., 
3 p.m.  Four  persons  attended  the  December  4 meeting. 

1 — Open  House  in  the  Cafeteria  at  the  Meeting  House, 
221  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  3:30  to  6:30  p.m.  This 
will  be  a New  Year’s  party  and  festival  of  the  New  Year,  led 
by  Rachel  Davis  DuBois.  All  are  cordially  invited. 

8 — International  Day  Forum  at  Wrightstown  Meeting 
House,  Pa.,  1:15  p.m.:  “Quaker  Report  and  Approaches  to 
World  Conflict.”  Speakers,  Hugh  Moore,  Mildred  Loescher, 
Alston  Waring.  Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.;  lunch,  12  noon 
(bring  a box  lunch;  soup  and  coffee  will  be  served). 

8-r-Frankford  Friends  Forum,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  3 p.m.:  John  Otto  Reinemann,  director  of  pro- 
bation, Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia,  “The  Challenge  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency.” 

8 — 25th  Anniversary  Celebration  of  57th  Street  Meeting, 
Chicago,  at  the  founding  site  of  the  Meeting,  John  Woolman 
Hall,  1174  East  57th  Street,  Chicago,  afternoon. 

8 — Race  Street  Forum  at  the  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  7 p.  m.:  John  O.  Reinemann,  director  of  proba- 
tion, Municipal  Court,  Philadelphia,  and  E.  Preston  Sharp, 
executive  director,  Youth  Study  Center,  Philadelphia,  “The 
Challenge  of  Juvenile  Delinquency.” 

13 —  Friends  Forum  at  Reading,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  108 
North  6th  Street,  8 p.m.:  Lyle  Tatum,  “Conscience  versus 
Law.” 

14 —  Meeting  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Social  Order 
of  the  four  New  York  City  Meetings,  at  225  East  15th  Street, 
New  York  City,  1 to  9 p.m.  Study  groups  on  housing,  com- 
munity services,  youth,  and  the  aging,  with  resource  persons 
cooperating.  The  Joint  Social  Order  Committee  is  holding 
the  meeting  in  line  with  its  desire  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  increased  service  of  Friends  in  areas  in  which  preventive  or 
educational  aspects  would  be  prominent. 

15 —  Address  at  Westfield  Friends  School,  Riverton,  N.  J., 
7 p.m.:  Stephen  Cary,  “The  Quaker  Mission  to  Russia.” 

20  to  22 — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  World  Commit- 
tee, American  Section  and  Fellowship  Council,  at  Homewood 
and  Stony  Run  Meeting  Houses,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Friday  after- 
noon until  after  meeting  for  worship  Sunday  morning.  The 
work  of  the  Committee  will  be  reviewed  in  all  its  facets. 
Domingo  Ricart  will  report  on  his  visit  to  Cuban  Friends  this 
summer,  and  William  Lotspeich  on  his  visit  to  French  Friends. 
All  Friends  are  welcome  to  attend.  For  further  details  contact 
James  F.  Walker,  Friends  World  Committee,  20  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.,  or  Ralph  A.  Rose,  Wilmington 
College,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 


JOURNAL 

Coming:  Annual  Midwinter  Conference  sponsored  by  the 
Young  Friends  Movement  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House,  February  4 and  5.  Theme, 
“So  Little  Time,”  as  related  to  the  individual,  the  family,  and 
the  community.  Speakers,  Harold  Chance  on  “The  Individ- 
ual”; Roy  and  Elizabeth  Moger  on  “The  Family”;  and  Ray- 
mond Hartsough  on  “Community.”  Age  limit,  15  to  25.  It  is 
hoped  that  through  car  pools,  Young  Friends  from  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington  will  feel  a concern  to  be  present. 
Cost,  approximately,  $4.00;  overnight  hospitality  will  be  pro- 
vided by  Friends  of  Moorestown  Meeting.  For  further  details 
write  the  Young  Friends  Movement,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 2,  Pa. 

BIRTH 

ATKINSON — On  December  2,  at  Greenville,  Pa.,  to  Dr. 
Edward  K.  and  Patricia  Ann  Yocom  Atkinson,  a son  named 
David  Elliott  Atkinson.  The  father  is  a member  of  Wrights- 
town, Pa.,  Monthly  Meeting. 

DEATHS 

PEARSON — On  December  16,  at  the  Maple  Manor  Con- 
valescent Home,  Langhorne,  Pa.,  after  a prolonged  illness, 
Helen  Kaler  Pearson,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  and 
Beulah  Kaler  Pearson.  She  was  a member  of  Newtown 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

Estelle  Simms  Hewson 

Estelle  Simms  Hewson  died  on  November  27,  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  aged  68.  Third  daughter  of  Richard  and  Flor- 
ence Greist  Simms,  she  was  a lifelong  Friend.  With  her  hus- 
band she  was  active  for  years  in  the  First  Friends  Church,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  later  helped  initiate  the  unprogrammed 
Meeting  there.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  correspond- 
ing clerk  of  the  Penn  Valley  Meeting  in  Kansas  City. 

On  September  8,  1913,  she  married  Cornell  Hewson  at  the 
Indiana  Avenue  Friends  Church,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  in 
1921-22,  they  served  with  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee doing  famine  relief  work  in  Minsk,  Russia.  In  recent 
years  she  was  active  with  the  Des  Moines  Regional  Office  of 
the  Service  Committee  in  establishing  the  Scattergood  Hostel 
for  European  Refugees  and  the  Japanese-American  Hostel  in 
Des  Moines. 

In  January  1952,  when  her  husband  took  charge  of  a 
Service  Committee  project  in  Kansas  City,  they  moved  there, 
and  for  the  past  two  years  have  been  in  residence  at  Fellow- 
ship House  in  that  city,  where  Cornell  is  director.  A memorial 
service  was  held  on  December  3 at  Fellowship  House  under 
the  care  of  Penn  Valley  Friends,  at  which  time  many  tributes 
to  Estelle  Hewson’s  longs  years  of  service  to  others,  warm 
hospitality,  gentle  spirit,  and  wise  leadership  were  expressed. 

In  addition  to  her  husband,  she  is  survived  by  a daughter, 
Mrs.  Peter  C.  Flintermann  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  two  sisters, 
Ruthanna  M.  Simms  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  Gertrude 
Simms  Hodgson  of  Kankakee,  Illinois;  and  one  grand- 
daughter. 
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ALBANY,  N.  7. — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423 
State  Street;  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 


AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA — First-day  school 
and  meeting,  11:15  a.m.  every  First-day, 
Old  Government  House,  432  Telfair.  Faith 
Bertsche,  Clerk,  2230  Edgewood  Drive, 
Augusta. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue:  telephone  EL  0252. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS— 

5 Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  — The  57th  Street 
Meeting  of  all  Friends.  Sunday  worship 
hour,  11a.m.  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Monthly  meeting  (following 
6 p.m.  supper  there)  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


CLAREMONT,  CAL.  — Friends  meeting, 
9:30  a.m.  on  Scripps  campus,  9th  and 
Columbia.  Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  W. 
8th, 


CLEARBROOK,  VIRGINIA— Meeting  for 
worship  at  Hopewell  Meeting  House,  First- 
days  at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school  at 
11  a.m. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA— Friends  Meeting, 
801  Forest  Avenue,  Library  entrance. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


DOVER,  N.  J. — Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA.— Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.. 

Y.W.C.A.,  4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.  — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 11  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144 
South  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI— Penn  Valley 
Meeting  each  Sunday  at  306  West  39th 
Avenue.  Unprogrammed  worship  at  9:45 
a.m.  Visiting  Friends  always  welcome. 
For  Information  call  JA  1556. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  — First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.;  Y.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
EVergreen  9-5086  and  9-4345. 


LANCASTER,  PA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet- 
ing house,  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  30, 
1%  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. — Manhasset  Meet- 
ing, Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school,  9:45  a.m.:  meeting 
for  worship.  11  a.m. 


MEKION,  PA. — Merlon  Meeting,  corner 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meeting 
House  Lane.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.;  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  — Friends 
Meeting,  44th  Street  and  York  Avenue 
South.  First-day  school,  10  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby, 
Minister,  4421  Abbott  Avenue  South. 
Telephone  WA  6-9675. 
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MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY  — Worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  Park  Street 
and  Gordonhurst  Avenue,  1.7  miles  west 
of  Exit  151  from  Garden  State  Parkway. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  — Friends 
meeting  each  Sunday.  For  information 
telephone  WA  5890  or  UP  8245W. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn— 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  anfl  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 


ORLANDO,  FLORIDA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship at  Sorosis  Home,  108  Liberty  Street, 
First-days  at  11  a.m. 


PASADENA,  CAL. — Orange  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8 p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA— 

Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule- 
vard at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam- 
bria Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

Race  and  Twelfth  Streets  held  jointly  at 
15th  and  Race  Streets. 

For  Information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  RI  6- 
3263. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA — Meeting  for  wor- 
ship, 10  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  James  Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  W. 
Mitchell. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.— Friends  Meet- 
ing, 130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


SCARSDALE,  NEW  YORK— United  meet- 
ing for  worship,  First-days  at  11  a.m., 
Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting,  133  Popham 
Road.  Clerk,  Frances  B.  Compter,  17 
Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SHREWSBURY,  NEW  JERSEY— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave- 
nue. 11  a.m.  For  information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk:  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. — 318  South  Ather- 
ton Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK— Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  a.m.  each  First- 
day,  Huntington  Neighborhood  House.  512 
Almond  Street. 


TUCSON,  ARIZONA  — Friends  Meeting, 
129  North  Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745 
East  5th  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Friends  Meet- 
ing of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, First-days  at  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WINCHESTER,  VIRGINIA— Centre  Meet- 
ing House,  corner  of  Washington  and  Pic- 
cadilly Streets.  Meeting  for  worship,  First- 
days  at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  School, 
10:45  a.m. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS — Pleas- 
ant Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  PL  4-3887. 
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WANTED 


CAREFUL  DRIVER  to  take  car  to  Florida 
in  January.  Elizabeth  Abbott  Christ,  115 
Pinehurst  Lane,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 


SECRETARY,  preferably  Friend;  short- 
hand desirable.  Telephone  Friends  Central 
Bureau.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  RIttenhouse 
6-3263. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  SECRETARY 
beginning  July  1,  1956.  Editing  of  First- 
day  school  materials;  field  work.  Write 
Friends  General  Conference,  1515  Cherry 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


OLD  PAINTINGS  AND  OLD  GOLD 
FRAMES.  Write  Box  C72,  Friends  Jour- 
nal. 


RESIDENT  WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER, 
middle-aged,  for  mother  and  working 
daughter,  centrally  located  in  Lansdowne, 
Pa.  Telephone,  evenings,  MAdison  3-0431, 
or  write  Box  M73,  Friends  Journal. 


DIRECTOR,  with  executive  ability  and 
sympathetic  understanding,  for  small 
Florence  Crittenton  Home;  preferably 
with  some  case  work  experience.  Resident 
position,  with  full  maintenance  and  so- 
cial security.  Miss  Mary  Leeds,  Haddon 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  or  telephone 
Atlantic  City  5-4669. 


SMALL  APARTMENT  WANTED 
MOORESTOWN,  N.  J.,  ONLY 

Must  be  in  modern  home  and  in  at- 
tractive neighborhood.  Refined  couple, 
aged  60;  husband  commutes  daily. 
Write  Box  R74,  Friends  Journal. 


Our  deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  Monday. 
When  Monday  is  a holiday,  the 
deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  the  preceding 
Friday.  Instructions  regarding  ad- 
vertising MUST  be  in  our  hands 
before  that  time. 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOM  SEREMBA.  215  Felton  Avenue,  Coliingdale,  Pa. 

More  than  five  years  of  references  In  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.,  and  vicinity  . . . first-class  work  at 
reasonable  rates  . . . over  25  years'  experience. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


Is  Your 

"GOLDEN  RULE" 
IN  HOUSING 

Minus  a Few  Inches? 

Live  your  beliefs  in  unsegregated  housing  in 
beautiful  Bucks  County.  A spacious  3-bedroom 
ranch  home  . . . radiant-heated  . . . large 
finished  garage  on  a fully  landscaped  Vt-acre 
lot,  511,990  and  up.  Also  4-bedroom  houses, 
$13,600.  100%  mortgages  available.  On 
bus  line  to  El,  near  Philadelphia  Interchange 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Call  ELmwood  7-4356  or  write 

CONCORD  PARK  HOMES 

OLD  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  STREET  ROAD 

TREVOSE,  PA. 
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START  YOUR 
NEW  YEAR 
RIGHT 

by  subscribing  to 

FRIENDS 

JOURNAL 

M 

1515  CHERRY  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  — 15*  per 

agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  Inch; 
10%  discount  for  6 — 24  insertions 
within  six  months;  15%  discount  for 
25  or  more  Insertions  within  one  year. 

REGULAR  MEETING  NOTICES — 15* 

per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  re- 
peated insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING — 7*  per 

word,  with  a minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A 
box  number  will  be  supplied  if  re- 
quested, and  answers  received  at  the 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be 
forwarded  without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed 
without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.;  Rl  (-7669 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED  ? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi- 
dends. Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  starting  with  as  little  as  $1.00.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fred  A.  Werner,  President 


Serving  you  since  1865,  Provident  Mutual 
now  offers  protection  against  another 
major  economic  hazard  of  life  — disability 
resulting  from  accident  or  sickness. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


LET  US  SOLVE 


CRETH  & SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 

324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 

YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  & CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Representative 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SONNETS  FOR  LOVERS  AND 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  SONNETS 
00  By  William  Bacon  Evans 

f Ava!|abIe  aJ  WANAMAKER/S 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

EVergreen  6-6028 


Six  20th  Century  Mystics 

BY  G.  ERNEST  THOMAS 

• Frank  C.  Laubach  • Peter  Marshall 

• Glenn  Clark  • Albert  Schweizer 

• Rufus  Jones  • Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 
A brief  spiritual  biography  and  a 
study  of  the  devotional  habits  of 
each  of  six  mystics  of  our  own  day. 
Helpful  to  everyone  who  wants  to 
go  deeper  in  his  own  prayer  life. 
Single  copy  35  cents.  Three  copies 
$1.00.  Order  from 


The  world* $ most  widely  used  devotional  guide 
1908  Grand  Avenue  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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FRIENDS' 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  — College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a col- 
lege preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FOR  WORLD  FRIENDSHIP  play  the  favorite 
counting  game  of  millions  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

»©cc€ce 

/|®©€)©©C 

|A 

UlMUffl i M m mil1  iiA"K  diu  m ii . r i^fl 

Rules  for  10  nations  25c.  Complete  Ga 
Coop.  Recreation  Service,  Inc.,  Delaware 

Tie  $3. 
, Ohio 

FRIENDS  BOARDING  SCHOOL 


BARNESVILLE,  OHIO 

, . Est.  1837 

Emphasis  on: 

• Christian  Principles 
• Individual  Worth 
• Service  to  Others 
• Academic  Preparation 
GRADES  9-12  — Applications  now  being 
received  for  the  fall  of  1966 

Morris  L.  Kirk,  Principal 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

Established  1689 

The  Parkway  and  Seventeenth  Street 
Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Rl  6-9150 

Coeducational 
Kindergarten — 12th  Grade 
A sound  academic  preparation 
for  college 

A reverent  approach  to  life 
For  further  information  address 
the  Headmaster 


O AKWOOD 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

Oakwood  brings  together  young 
people  representing  different  nation- 
alities, creeds  and  colors. 

GRADES  9 TO  12  INCLUSIVE 
For  additional  information  write 

William  W.  Clark,  Principal 

OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  45  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Committee  on  Family  Relationships 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  3-8069,  in 
the  evening:. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


1799  WESTTOWN  REGIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  1955 

Westtown  now  offers  fifteen  Competitive  Regional  Scholarships  based 
on  character,  leadership,  and  intellectual  performance.  Winners  receive 
grants  of  $500  each,  and  these  are  renewable  year  by  year  if  a satisfac- 
tory record  is  maintained.  To  be  eligible  a pupil  must  be  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  have  one  parent  who  is  or  has  been  a Friend, 
and  be  ready  to  enter  either  grade  ten  or  eleven.  (Limited  vacancies  in 
grade  eleven.) 

Each  applicant  will  be  given,  in  his  home  locality,  three  subject  matter 
tests:  one  in  English,  one  in  algebra  or  geometry,  and  a third  to  be 
selected  by  the  student.  Applications  for  1956-57  must  be  in  hand  by 
Second  Month  1st,  1956. 

For  application  forms  address: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  BOX  1000,  WESTTOWN,  PA. 


DR.  EMMA  G-  HOLLOWAY 

friends  home 

waymeSV I LLE.  OHIO 


ASK  OUR  OP  IN  I O N 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  & CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


FRIENDS 

HOSPITAL 

for  the 

MENTALLY  ILL 

Established  181} 

Roosevelt  Boulevard  and  Adams  Ave. 
Philadelphia  24,  Pennsylvania 


PARRISH  & CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
RIttenhouse  6-6800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNEY 
Representative 


MOVING 

and 

STORAGE 

Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per- 
sonnel relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Charter  Agency  for  United 
Van  Lines  — one  of  America's 
most  trusted  names  in  moving 

QUAKER  ‘To0RmcE 

2501  Germantown  Ave.  BAIdwin  9-0400 


Darlington 

Sanitarium 

WAWASET  ROAD 
(Route  842) 
WEST  CHESTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A recognized  private  psychiatric  hospital.  Complete  modern  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services.  Qualified  physicians  may  retain  supervision  of  patients. 
Moderate  rates.  Owned  by  Friends  and  particularly  adapted  for  the  care  of 
elderly  and  confused  Friends. 


H.  VAN  DER  MEER,  M.D.,  Medical  Director 


Telephone  West  Chester  3120 


£ A FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL 
qRG  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Grades  9-12 

GE  uO°L  Founded  1893 

H Applications  for  1956-57  are  now  welcome. 

Children  of  Friends  will  receive  first  consideration 
if  applications  are  submitted  before  March  1st,  1956. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 

Principal  Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  Private  hospital 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 
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